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SUG-aESTION  VS.  PRESCRIPTION  IN  COURSES  OF 

STUDY. 

SUPERINTENDENT     RICBARD   O.    BOONE,    CINCINNATI,    O. 

THERE  are  three  important  factors  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren; 1,  the  child  himself;  2,  the  series  of  lessons  and 
exercises  used  as  the  instruments  of  his  education,  and  3,  the 
teacher,  who  is  after  all  only  another  instrument, —  a  conscious 
instrument,  certainly,  but  still  an  instrument. 

The  child  is  helpless  to  work  out  his  own  maturing,  without  a 
succession  of  lessons  or  exercises  or  things  to  be  learned  or  done 
or  used,  upon  which  he  may  direct  his  activity  and  his  interests. 
That  there  is  a  teacher  implies  more  or  less  prescriptive  doing  to 
which  the  child  is  held  or  which  attracts  him.  In  either  case 
there  is  a  sequence  of  tasks  or  employments  or  interesting  exer- 
cises which  find  their  counterpart  in  modem  courses  of  study. 

This  thing  which  we  call  a  "  Course  of  Study  "  has  been  vari- 
ously constructed  and  even  more  variously  interpreted,  and  used 
to  various  ends  with  children  and  youth  since  formal  schooling 
b^an.  It  has  been  sometimes  rational  and  again  whimsical ; 
often  scrappy,  occasionally  a  compilation  of  fads;  in  some 
instances,  of  classical  matter,  leaving  the  children  out  of  consid- 
eration; and  again  of  local  and  current  concerns  only  or  chiefly, 
ignoring  the  great  stores  of  the  race's  fine  achievements  that  make 
up  the  constants  in  educational  instruments.  It  has  too  fre- 
quently been  the  work  of  academic  or  administrative  experts  who 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  their  broader  scholarship  or  handling 
of  affairs,  overestimated  the  imderstanding  and  skill  of  the  teach- 
ers who  must  use  it. 
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Altogether  after  two  genemtiofts^of  public  free  schools  there  is 
.  much  that  remains  unsettled  yet,  concerning  both  what  is  to  be 
used  in  Common  School  Courses  and  in  what  order,  not  less  than 
in  what  way.  About  these,  and  related  topics  too,  there  is  no  lit^ 
tie  inquiry.  Some  really  careful  scientific  investigation  has  devel- 
oped. School  people  are  interested  and  questioning.  There  is 
much  uncertainty  and  more  or  less  discontent. 

But  the  xmrest  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Under  the  most  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  some  things  have  been  settled ;  not  a  few 
others  are  open  to  legitimate  controversy.  Not  only  what  things 
shall  be  taught,  and  in  what  sequence;  but  in  what  proportion 
shall  each  be  employed  ?  What  are  the  really  essential  subjects  ? 
and  what  are  the  possible  and  fruitful  ones  that  may  be  used  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  particular  school  ? 
What  are  the  subjects  that  have  highest  educational  value  ?  and 
what  are  chiefly  of  use  in  giving  a  coveted  trainmg  or  skill  ?  and 
to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  or  may  the  latter  be  acquired 
through  working  with  the  former?  are  questions  which  ever}^ 
maker  of  school  Courses  must  answer,  and  niay  fairly  be  held  for  a 
rea^sonable  treatment.  The  making  of  sensible  Courses  of  Study, 
and  using  them  in  a  sensible  way,  are  two  tests  of  the  successful 
teacher.  Toucliing  the  new  spirit  in  schooling,  what  does  the 
current  curriculum  require?  Are  the  existing  Courses  satisfac- 
tory ?  and  are  they  using  the  best  material  that  is  available,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results  ? 

STAGES   IX   SCHOOL   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  growth  bi  the  American  system  of  public  free  schools, 
there  have  been  certain  somewhat  well-defined  stages.  The  experi- 
ence is  recent  enough  for  men  yet  living  to  remember  its  beginning. 
There  was  first  the  pioneer  period  when  schools  of  some  sort  must 
be  provided,  funds  must  be  raised,  houses  must  be  planned  and 
built,  teachers  must  be  foimd,  and  books  furnished.  There  was 
little  choice  as  to  qualitj'^  or  extent  of  any  of  these  conveniences. 
At  first  they  were  all  very  imsatisfactoiy.  The  funds  were  mad- 
equate,  the  houses,  even  in  cities,  were  often  little  better  than 
shelter  boxes,  teachers  were  imperfectly  fitted  for  their  work,  and 
there  were  few  books.  There  was  little  that  could  be  called  a  sys- 
tem, and  less  cooperation  among  schools.     Each  teacher  had  his 
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owii  series  of  lessons,  his  own  plan  of  promotions,  and  his  own 
methods.     The  administration  was  local,  and  of  manifold  forms. 

It  soon  came  to  be  seen  by  the  more  capable  and  earnest  among 
school  people  that  for  the  best  results  the  school  forces  in  each 
community  must  be  organized.  Schools  must  be  graded,  success- 
ive steps  of  work  must  be  arranged,  and  the  pupils  classified 
accordingly.  Gradation  and  classification  became  the  watchwords 
of  teachers  and  supervisors.  The  systemiq  stage  had  been 
reached.  Importance  was  attached  to  the  machinery  of  the 
schools.  The  polishing  of  the  system  began.  Programs  were 
worked  into  uniformity,  even  to  minute  details.  Examinations 
were  held  periodically  and  upon  uniform  sets  of  questions.  Pro- 
motions were  by  rule  and  by  classes.  The  individual  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  group.  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
was  taken  as  a  liberal  motto.  Books  were  improved  and  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school  carefully  graded.  Conformity  to  a  fixed  sched- 
ule was  enforced. 

In  time  all  this  was  found  to  lead  to  more  or  less  mechanical 
results.  While  altogether  helpful  to  the  management  of  the 
schools  of  any  given  community,  the  system  easily  degenerated 
into  a  machine.  It  was  easily  abused  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
or  indifferent  teachers.  The  form  of  instruction  was  often  exalted 
above  real  educative  results,  and  imif  ormity  was  made  the  shibbo- 
leth of  the  pedagogue. 

Thoughtful  teachers  and  superintendents  began  to  look  for  some- 
thing better.  Relief  must  be  found  for  the  extreme  of  procrustian- 
ism  to  which  this  epiphasis  of  the  system  too.  often  led.  To 
concern  about  questions  of  the  school  were  added  an  interest  in 
and  a  study  of  questions  of  education  independently  of  the  school. 
Away  from  or  supplementing  the  devices  of  the  class-room,  think- 
ing took  the  direction  of  the  child  as  the  principal  determining 
factor  in  his  own  education,  of  the  school  exercises  to  be  used  as 
the  instruments  of  his  best  maturing,  of  the  coveted  qualifications 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  natural  or  most  profitable  stimuli  to  the 
mind.     The  professional  stage  had  been  entered. 

STAGES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

All  this  historical  matter,  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  has  been  recounted  here  in  quite  enough  of 
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detail,  though  still  very  vaguely,  as  a  background  for  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Course  of  Study  as  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
the  school  machinery.  Indeed,  all  that  has  been  here  or  elsewhere 
set  down  as  true  of  the  development  of  schools  in  general,  niay 
with  little  change  of  wording,  be  also  affirmed  of  the  development 
of  school  courses. 

They  were  at  first  vague,  as  some  of  us  well  remember ;  mainly 
founded  upon  the  few  text-books  that  were  available ;  not  at  all 
uniform  over  any  large  section  of  the  coimtry,  or  in  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, or  even  in  different  schools  of  the  same  large  community. 
Instruction  was  often  scrappy,  more  or  less  haphazard,  depended 
upon  personal  whim  and  caprice,  and  occasioned  much  diversity  in 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils.  The  same  considerations 
that  led  to  central  control  in  school  administration,  argued  for 
uniformity  of  courses,  specific  requirements  and  fixed  prescriptions. 
Courses  in  the  various  subjects  were  worked  out  in  minute  detail. 
The  daily  schedule  was  fixed  and  mandatory.  For  each  month 
and  for  each  week,  often,  as  well  as  for  the  term  and  for  the  year, 
somewhat  sharp  limits  were  set  to  the  work.  No  supeidntendent 
felt  at  liberty  to  vary  ±he  program  in  any  considerable  way,  and 
teachers  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  So  much  work  —  generally 
lesson  learning  —  was  set  to  be  done  by  a  class  in  a  given  time. 
The  class  was  examined  at  the  close  of  the  month  or  quarter. 
The  success  of  a  teacher  was  measured  by  her  success  in  admin- 
istering the  prescription  and  bringing  the  class  through.  The 
time  that  might  be  spent  upon  any  given  set  of  exercises  was 
assigned  on  the  daily  schedule  to  the  minute.  The  whole  course 
must  be  taken.  There  was  no  allowance  made  for  extras,  and 
little  for  irregular  promotions.  The  exceptional  pupil  who  might 
have  done  more  was  held  to  serve  the  year  to  which  he  had  been 
sentenced ;  and  the  one  who  failed  to  profit  sufficiently  by  his 
prescription  was  kept  to  a  convalescent  bed  for  another  year.  It 
would  not  hurt  either  seriously  and  the  system  must  be  preserved. 

RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  policy  revealed  its  weakness. 
The  subjects  of  study  were  being  made  the  conditioning  fa<;tor  in 
school  instruction,  not  the  child.  The  teacher's  special  qualificar 
tions  were,  as  a  rule,  disregarded.     Instruction  was  being  fitted  to 
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the  average  boy ;  and  average  boys  were  too  few.  Little  provision 
was  anywhere  made  for  those  more  capable  than  fairly  good ;  and 
less  for  the  slow,  the  wajrward  and  irregular,  who  most  need  the 
considerate  nursing  that  comes  of  reasonable  instruction,  and 
regard  for  fairness. 

The  study  of  the  child  and  the  conditions  of  growth  through 
childhood,  the  growing  sympathetic  interest  in  tlie  young,  the 
rapid  increase  in  literature  suited  to  children,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  sciences  and  the  f  onns  of  their  elementary  presentation, 
together  with  a  somewhat  permanent  body  of  teachers  profession- 
ally dedicated  to  their  work,  not  only  suggested,  but  made  possible 
the  introduction  of  more  flexible  courses  into  the  elementaiy 
schools.  This  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  third  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  school  courses.  It  means  not  less  use  of  books,  but  a 
less  slavish  dependence  upon  them.  It  means  no  less  care  in  the 
sequence  and  grading  of  the  school's  teaching  exercises,  nor  more 
laxity  in  estimating  standings  and  promotions,  nor  less  exaction  in 
the  daily  work,  nor  any  indifference  toward  the  traditional  and 
standard  requirements  touching  educative  instruments  and  the 
results  of  scholarship.  Certain  minimum  prescriptions  are  formu- 
lated and  type  forms  of  knowledge  recommended  as  supplementing 
the  minimum  required  exercises. 

From  the  crude  compilations  of  the  pioneer  period,  through  the 
stage  of  carefully  prescribed  plans  fixing  times  and  lessons,  the 
modem  tendencj'  has  been  towards  greater  freedom  both  in  matter 
and  arrangement,  not  less  than  in  presentation  and  device.  In  the 
arrangement  of  such  a  course  certain  fairly  well  established  princi- 
ples seem  now  to  emerge. 

THE    FLEXIBLE   COURSE. 

First,  the  assignment  of  work  comes  to  be  more  by  topic  and 
less  by  book  and  page.  Books  ofl&cially  adopted  as  texts  might 
still  be  used,  and  upon  them  based  the  class  consideration  of  sub- 
jects. But  while  the  book,  especially  in  the  upper  grades  would 
come  to  be  a  te^t  for  a  given  topic,  possibly  for  an  entire  grade  in 
that  subject,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  imposed  upon  different 
grades  or  upon  different  classes  in  the  same  grade.  The  book 
then  would  count  for  more,  not  less ;  or  rather  books  and  men  and 
things  and  human  achievement,  and  physical  forces  and  phenomena. 
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would  be  coordinated  as  stimuli  to  the  mind,  and  treated  as  the 
raw  material  of  experience.  The  objection  is  not  that  books  are 
used  too  much,  but  other  instruments  relatively  too  little.  The 
book  should  always  fill  a  large  place  in  formal  schooling,  and 
doubtless  will.  But  much  independent  doing  and  obsei-vation  and 
the  shaping  of  knowledge  to  one's  own  uses  and  helps  to  initiative, 
should  be  added.  The  text-book  distribution  of  matter  will  always 
be  far  simpler.  The  other  will  be  not  only  more  extended,  but 
liable  to  misinterpretation  and  subject  to  distortion  by  incompetent 
teachers,  and  by  supei'visors  who  have  a  strong  bias  and  a  depend- 
ence upon  tradition.  But  even  so,  it  is  not  the  text  that  is  to  be 
taught,  even  when  texts  are  prescribed.  The  movements  of  nature, 
tlie  doings  of  men,  the  life  of  institutions,  the  art  product,  tlie  con- 
structive process,  social  intercourse,  economic  relations,  —  these, 
not  what  somebody  has  said  about  them,  only  or  chiefly,  are  the 
means  of  mental  growth  and  personal  enlargement,  whether  in  the 
school  or  elsewhere. 

But  in  the  effort  to  adjust  a  more  flexible  course  to  the  severer 
cultural  needs  of  pupils,  there  will  be  indicated  far  more  available 
work,  more  lessons  and  exercises  for  a  particular  class,  than  the 
class  can  or  should  do  or  attempt.  The  options  recommended  are 
not  the  choicfe  of  the  individual  pupils,  or  between  subjects,  but 
between  two  or  more  topics  of  the  same  grade  or  general  meaning. 

In  all  important  branches  for  each  step  in  the  course,  there 
should  be  provided  coordinate  topics  of  like  grade;  any  one  or 
more  or  a  minimum  number  of  which  may  be  used  as  the  prescrip- 
tion for  that  class,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal. 
There  would  thus  be  arranged  for  each  grade,  coordinate  studies 
in  history,  coordinate  topics  in  nature  study  or  science,  coordinate 
readings  in  literature,  individual  options  among  constructive  exer- 
cises, etc.  In  geography,  for  example,  at  any  given  period,  for 
any  class,  different  topics  and  a  different  succession  of  exercises, 
upon  them  may  be  chosen  and  profitably  pursued.  No  two  rooms 
having  the  same  grade  need  follow  the  same  sequence  or  use  the 
same  lessons,  though  they  may  be  working  upon  the  same  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  subject  and  represent  the  same  grade  of 
advancement.  Indeed  the  same  teacher  may  strengthen  her  work 
by  changing  in  successive  years  both  the  list  of  lessons  and  tlie 
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sequence  of  exercises  in  which  the  lessons  are  presented.  These 
provisions  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  vital  in  the  composition  and 
use  of  the  assignments  of  any  course. 

•  A  minimum  number  of  these  coordinate  topics  will  constitute 
the  prescription  in  that  subject  for  that  grade.  They  are  all  pre- 
sented as  of  approximately  equal  value  for  instruction.  Which 
topic  shall  be  chosen  of  the  possible  topics  for  that  grade  at  that 
time,  may  be  determined  by  the  attainments  and  the  personal  and 
social  furnishings  of  the  members  of  the  class ;  by  the  abimdant  or 
meager  equipments  of  the  school;  by  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher;  by  the  local  and  recent  or  cun*ent  educational  biases  of 
the  neighborhood,  or  by  the  preferences  of  the  principal,  or  by  a 
composite  of  all  these  influences. 

The  several  agents  for  instruction,  working  together,  will  easily 
adjust  the  apparent  valuations  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  integral 
result. 

The  plan  offers  no  compromise  of  position  as  to  the  essentials  of 
an  education,  emancipative  and  far-seeing,  and  surrenders  no  high- 
est claim  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  sound  and  scholarly  habit ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  such  valid  contentions  that 
the  options  among  school  exercises  are  here  recommended. 
Options,  primarily  for  the  teacher;  incidentally  only,  for  the 
pupil. 

These  coordinate  topics  in  sequence  through  the  elementary 
course,  would  form  so  many  possible  series,  in  a  given  subject ; 
any  one  of  which  might  be  followed  as  the  conditions  of  the  class 
and  the  school  make  advisable.  The  meaning  of  the  last  statement 
will  appear  in  an  arrangement  of  a  course  of  reading  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades :  this  may  consist  of  the  usual  series  of  readers ;  or  a  series 
in  history  only ;  or  a  series  in  collateral  geography  readings;  or  one 
in  descriptive  and  appreciative  nature  stories ;  or  a  line  of  graded  art 
readings;  or  a  line  of  standard  fiction;  or  classical  and  modem 
biographies  chronologically  arranged ;  or  masterpieces  of  literature 
suited  to  the  several  ages.  Not  all  of  these  certainly  can  find  a 
place  in  any  large  use,  in  any  one  school,  for  all  pupils.  But  chil- 
dren would  learn  to  read,  and  to  read  appreciatively,  and  have 
room  for  a  growing  literary  sense,  by  following  any^  series  named. 

An  equally  pertinent,  and  scarcely  less  clear  illustration  of  the 
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same  principle  of  using  a  number  of  parallel  series  of  studies  or 
■exercises  in  lieu  of  a  single  prescription,  may  be  taken  from  what 
has  come  to  be  familiarly  known  among  teachers  as  "Nature 
Study."  Almost  no  two  courses  are  alike  either  in  tlie  sequence 
of  topics  or  the  ideas  included.  But  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
organically  related  in  its  several  parts,  and  looks  to  the  cultivation 
of  an  appreciative  and  critical  nature  sense,  each  may  be  a  satisfac- 
tory course  in  a  study  of  the  appearaiice  and  happenings  of  nature. 

Another  important  implication  in  this  characterization  of  Sug- 
gestive Courses  of  Study  is  that  while  a  minimum  amount  of  work 
in  one  or  more  series  of  each  grade  should  be  required  of  all ;  addi- 
tional studies  as  voluntary  work,  in  other  series  of  the  same  grade, 
should,  witliin  generous  limits  be  not  only  permitted,  but  encour- 
aged. This  also  seems  to  the  writer  to  have  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance in  the  schooling  of  children. 

One  is  educated  effectively,  chiefly  by  what  he  does  of  his  own 
initiative.  Home  work  that  is  required  by  the  policy  of  the  school, 
and  which  is  counted  into  the  day's  school  record  for  a  standing,  so 
that  failing  in  which,  one  may  fail  of  a  passing  grade,  may  be  only 
nauseating  to  the  pupil.  Home  work,  or  other  out-of-school  work 
or  extra  exercises  during  leisure  moments  of  the  school  period, 
done  for  love  of  the  work  and  with  the  pupil's  own  purpose  of 
accomplishing  a  specific  result,  whose  only  "must"  is  his  own 
interest  and  intelligent  determination,  is  educative  beyond  any 
other  best  thing  the  school  can  do  for  the  child.  It  is  hard  work 
that  is  wanted,  not  merely  play ;  but  hard  work  entered  upon  and 
pursued  with  a  will. 

The  course  should  suggest  more  books  in  reading  for  each  step, 
than  the  class  can  use ;  more  reference  and  lesson  texts  in  history, 
and  geography  and  travel ;  more  literary  masterpieces  and  kindred 
writings ;  more  observations  of  nature  and  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations in  science ;  more  constructive  exercises  than  school  con- 
ditions make  possible.  And  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  they  will  be  credited  for  any  good  work  of  the  voluntary  kind 
done  in  these  ways,  just  as  for  the  good  work  upon  a  day's  assigned 
lessons.  And  this  voluntary  work  should  be  faithfully  measured 
into  the  pupil's  school  record.  Good  teaching  will  then  mean  pro- 
jecting the  best  school-room  interests  into  the  subsequent  thinking 
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and  doing  and  living  of  each  one  after  his  own  peculiar  liking  or 
native  bias.  School  and  home  will  each  be  enriched  by  the  contri- 
bution of  the  other. 

These  voluntary  efforts,  if  intelligently  made,  will  be  various, 
and,  naturally,  of  unequal  value.  They  will  include  original,  and 
at  first,  very  simple  studies  among  living  forms,  natural  history 
collections,  constructive  uses  of  the  natural  forces,  the  manufac- 
ture of  toys,  machines  and  useful  articles,  the  conducting  of  sim- 
ple experiments,  the  reading  of  books  along  collateral  lines,  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawings,  paintings,  carving,  modeling,  musi- 
cal composition,  original  calculation,  observations  and  reports 
upon  particular  social  and  industrial  conditions,  the  growing  and 
care  of  domestic  and  wild  animals  and  plants,  experimental  gar- 
dening, the  training  of  animals  and  such  like. 

But  whatever  the  form  or  impoitance  of  this  supplementary 
effort,  that  results  in  some  volmitarj'  performance,  the  product  and 
the  personal  power  should  be  utilized  in  the  school,  to  reenforce 
what  the  pupil  is  doing  by  assignment,  and  to  make  clearer,  in  the 
habit,  the  connection  between  the  school  and  the  non-school  life. 

The  Course  of  Study  must  be  flexible  enough  and  so  free  from 
mere  prescriptions  that  due  recognition  may  Be  made  of  these  vol- 
untaiy  offerings. 

This  flexibility,  it  has  seemed,  should  be  assured  to  the  teacher, 
that  she  may  find  opportunity  to  put  forth  her  best  efforts,  doing 
that  one  of  several  allowable  things  that  she  can  do  best ;  and  to 
the  pupils  that  their  own  group  interest  may  coimt  for  something 
in  the  general  plan ;  and  to  the  principal  or  superintendent  that  the 
varying  artificial  and  natural  en\dronments  of  the  school  may  be 
taken  into  fruitful  account. 

In  this  age  of  manifold  interests  there  is  little  excuse  for  any 
narrow  prescriptions,  or  unvaiying  program  or  the  pereimial  recur- 
rence of  the  same  lessons.  A  little  more  freedom  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  confidence  in  children's  interests  as  being  reasonable, 
provision  for  such  free  work  as  they  may  be  educated  to  imdeitake, 
and  something  may  be  yet  further  accomplished  to  make  sensible 
and  effective  the  already  good  work  of  the  schools. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

PROGRAM. 

JULIikN   W.    ABERNETHT,    PH.D.,    BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

THE  progressive  educational  movements  of  recent  years  ha-ve 
brought  about  a  momentous  change  in  the  attitude  of  edu- 
cational authority  toward  literature  as  a  subject  of  systematic 
study.  Through  the  operation  of  new  forces,  often  quite  outside 
the  schools,  literature  has  been  admitted  to  the  curriculum.  Its 
reception  has  not  always  been  cordial,  or  even  gracious ;  but  it  has 
found  a  place,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  school  program.  Huxley  some- 
where calls  science  the  Cinderella  of  the  sisterhood  of  modem 
studies,  who  long  was  kept  out  of  her  rights  by  scornful  sisters. 
The  figure  would  now  be  better  applied  to  literature,  for  science 
has  already  assumed  imperious  airs,  and  to  those  honors  and  digni- 
ties thus  far  won  by  literature  the  jealous  sisters  are  not  thoroughly 
reconciled. 

The  position  of  literature  in  the  curriculum  is  still  variable  and 
undefined.  Its  status  is  imsettled,  its  methods  are  experimental, 
its  relations  to  other  subjects  are  not  determined,  and  therefore  its 
true  energizing  force  is  only  measurably  felt  and  understood. 
With  the  best  treatment  that  it  has  yet  received,  it  falls  far  short 
of  being  what  Professor  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  maintained  it  to  be, 
namely,  *'  the  most  potent  of  all  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
educator,  whether  we  have  regard  to  intellectual  growth  or  to  the 
moral  and  religious  life."  There  is  a  showy  flourish  of  activity 
all  along  the  line,  and  here  and  there  something  like  systematic 
devotion  to  the  claims  of  this  new  subject.  The  organized  con- 
servatism of  the  colleges  has  made  the  concession  of  an  "  English 
requirement "  for  college  entrance  —  a  sony  enough  affair,  to  be 
sure,  but  better  than  no  acknowledgment  from  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  of  the  rights  of  literature.  Cinderella  has  not  yet  come 
to  her  own. 

With  the  horizon  of  daily  experience  limited  by  an  atmosphere 
made  "  thick  and  fat,"  to  use  Emerson's  phrase,  with  public  and 
private  avarice,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  common  outlook 
upon  life,  even  among  professional  educators,  will  be  from  the 
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view-point  of  culture.  But  if  culture  is  desirable,  culture  in  the 
high  and  expansive  sense  of  the  word^^the  "  study  of  perfection," 
as  Matthew  Arnold  defines  it,  the  passion  for  becoming  something  ' 
rather  than  for  getting  something,  then  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  prominence  that  should  be  given  in  educational  work  to 
literature,  the  acknowledged  instrument  of  culture.  The  treasured 
wealth  of  the  world's  best  life  is  in  books,  the  precious  distillation 
of  the  ages  of  human  thought  and  experience,  and  if  education  is 
to  be  conducive  to  right  growth  in  conduct  and  character  this 
beneficent  gift  of  the  ages  should  be  made  available  in  all  its  edu- 
cational power.  The  rich  material  of  past  life  should  go  into  the 
making  of  new  life,  should  be  assimilated  by  the  young  student, 
and  assimilation  is  a  diffused,  slow  and  subtle  process.  In  other 
words,  if  the  contribution  of  literature  to  education  is  to  be  in 
proportion  to  its  accepted  value  as  an  expression  and  interpretation 
of  life,  it  must  occupy  a  large  and  permanent  place  in  the  school 
program.  Indeed,  the  only  logical,  just  and  wise  positi9n  for  lit- 
erature is  in  every  year,  and  eveiy  grade,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  school  course.  It  must  not  be  treated  as  a  detached 
subject,  with  a  definite  beginning  and  end;  literary  training  is 
always  beginning  and  never  ending.  Neither  should  it  be  merely 
"  correlated "  with  eveiy  other  subject  that  happens  to  stretch  a 
tentacle  in  its  direction.  And  no  treatment  is  so  inadequate, 
unjust  and  miwise  as  the  usual  treatment  that  postpones  all  seri- 
ous literaiy  study  imtil  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  high  school 
coui*se,  where  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  pupils  will  never 
reach  it.  The  power  of  democracy  is  generated  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  there -is  the  place  for  the  strenuous  exercise  of  culture 
force. 

From  time  immemorial  we  have  had  a  sequence  of  mathematical 
studies  extending  through  ten  or  twelve  years  of  a  pupil's  life. 
And  why  ?  Certainly  not  because  of  the  pre-eminently  practical 
value  of  these  studies,  for  we  know  too  well  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  average  man  —  the  average  American  philistine,  for  exam- 
ple —  the  eminently  practical  value  of  mathematics  ends  with  the 
ability  to  add  and  multiply.  By  what  reasoning  has  it  ever  been 
shown  that  Euclid  should  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  school- 
room, and  Shakespeare  should  not?     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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question  has  not  been  reasoned,  and  the  disparity  between  math- 
ematics and  literature  as  forms  of  school  culture  and  discipline  is 
mainly  due  to  one  of  those  pedagogical  assumptions  that  have  their 
origin  in  periods  of  lintellectual  narrowness  and  poverty,  get  estab- 
lished through  conservatism  and  prejudice,  and  are  rendered  sacred 
by  custom  and  time.  If  cultivated  people  believe  what  they  pro- 
fess to  believe,  namely,  that  masterpieces  of  literature  are  the 
noblest  products  of  the  human  brain,  that  the  artist  is  a  higher 
result  of  civilization  than  the  artisan,  that  a  poet  is  a  worthier 
object  of  contemplation  than  a  politician,  that  spirit  is  finer  than 
matter,  then  there  is  reason  quite  enough  for  placing  in  the  schools 
a  sequence  of  literary  subjects  comparable  with  that  of  mathemat- 
ics, or  of  science,  or  of  grammar.  It  is  not  contended  that  any 
established  subject,  as  Algebra  or  Latin,  should  necessarily  be 
excluded  or  abridged,  but  merely  that  if  a  place  is  foimd  for  these 
venerable  subjects  of  mental  discipline,  a  place  of  equal  extent  and 
dignity  should  be  found  for  literature.  We  need  a  readjustment 
and  better  balancing  of  educational  values.  We  want  more  of 
Plato's  teaching  and  less  of  Aristotle's,  more  idealism  and  less 
realism,  more  culture  and  less  discipline. 

The  principle  of  consecutive  literarj'-  studies,  extending  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  school  course,  must,  and  will,  soon  be  as 
thoroughly  recognized  as  the  principle  of  consecutive  mathematical 
studies.  No  theory  of  educational  values  can  much  longer  be 
regarded  as  consistent  or  defensible  that  places  Cube-root,  Equa- 
tions of  the  third  degree  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  above  Chau- 
cer's Prologue,  Hamlet,  and  Paradise  Lost.  Ignorance  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  one's  own  tongue  should  no  more  be  condoned  than 
ignorance  of  geography  or  grammar.  Even  from  a  low  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Lowell  and  Webster  would  be  of  far  greater  ser- 
vice to  American  youth  than  a  knowledge  (such  as  is  attempted) 
of  the  geography  of  the  whole  Eastern  hemisphere.  "  The  Greek 
boy/'  says  the  historian  Curtius,  "  when  he  had  learned  to  read 
and  write,  read  the  poets ;  he  learned  to  declaim  them,  and  with 
the  words  appropriated  to  himself  the  wealth  of  their  subject  mat- 
ter. *  Reason  and  feeling,  taste  and  judgment  were  developed  by 
his  habituating  himself  more  and  more  to  the  ideas  of  poets  of 
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high  and  universal  reputation."  When  the  American  boy  is  sub- 
jected to  a  school  discipline  in  which  this  Hellenic  idea  is  recog- 
nized as  fundamental,  then  there  will  be  in  America  less  vulgarity 
and  less  materialism,  better  government,  better  society  and  better 
men. 

The  provision  for  literature  in  the  high  school  is  already  fairly 
liberal,  but  the  results  must  always  be  meagr<B  and  unsatisfactory 
without  substantial  preparation  for  the  work  in  the  lower  grades. 
When  some  refinement  of  taste  has  been  secured,  then  the  work  of 
analysis  and  criticism  can  begin,  and  the  survey  of  literary  history 
can  follow.  Taste,  the  power  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  is  a  fac- 
ulty of  slow  growth,  and  can  be  trained  only  by  prolonged  exer- 
cise. The  feeling  for  literary  beauty,  the  spontaneous  recognition 
of  the  true  and  the  artistic,  comes  only  from  continuous  contact 
with  true  art.  Style  cannot  be  taught ;  it  must  be  experienced. 
Children  will  not  prefer  "  Tanglewood  Tales  "  to  "  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  "  on  authority  or  compulsion ;  neither  is  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  true  of  children's  taste,  for  they  will  enjoy  the  beautiful 
and  prefer  it  to  the  vulgar,  if  they  are  continuously  associated  with 
the  beautiful.  Pupils  need  to  be  acquainted  with  many  classic 
books  and  authors,  intimately  and  delightedly,  before  they  can  get 
any  good  from  text-books  of  literary  history  and  criticism.  It  is 
as  unreasonable,  if  not  as  improfitable,  to  put  a  pupil  to  the  study 
of  Paradise  Lost  without  a  course  in  more  elementary  classics 
leading  up  to  this  supreme  classic,  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  pupil 
into  algebra  without  having  mastered  the  elementary  processes  of 
arithmetic.     And  yet,  this  is  done  in  a  thousand  schools. 

Fortunately  literature  does  not  have  to  be  diluted,  perverted,  or 
transformed  into  "  graded  lessons "  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  the 
different  stages  of  educational  growth.  From  its  vast  and  varied 
resources  may  be  selected  masterpieces,  complete  and  perfect,  suita- 
ble for  every  grade  of  the  school.  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  to  be 
studied  for  the  spirit  and  tone,  not  for  the  matter  and  form ;  the 
story  for  the  story's  sake,  the  poem  for  the  poetry's  sake  alone.  A 
little  higher  the  author  may  be  associated  with  his  work,  and  his 
personality  imfolded  from  his  writings.  As  the  high  school  grades 
are  reached,  each  great  author  may  be  studied  more  critically, 
exhaustively  and  with  increasing  attention  to  epoch,  period  and 
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personal  environment.  And  finally  the  course  may  be  rounded  out 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  the  national 
literature,  in  order  to  establish  in  their  proper  relations  the  authors 
already  studied,  to  associate  more  closely  the  streams  of  literary 
influence  with  the  social  and  political  movements  already  traced  in 
the  text-books  of  history,  and  to  map  out  for  all  future  use  the 
world  of  books  with  recognizable  and  permanent  boundaries.  A 
survey  of  the  subject,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  usual  text^book 
of  literature,  at  any  earlier  point  than  the  last  year  of  the  higli 
school,  is  comparatively  valueless.  The  text-book  at  its  best  is 
only  a  guide-book,  and  like  all  guide-books  requbes  an  abundance 
of  accumulated  knowledge  to  make  it  useful  or  mtelligible.  And 
a  large  contribution  of  this  illuminating  knowledge  must  come  from 
the  teacher.  But  there's  the  rub.  More  than  any  other  subject 
in  the  curriculum,  literature  is  the  victim  of  inefficiency,  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  until  the  fact  is  recognized  that  more  knowledge 
and  skill  are  required  to  teach  Shakespeare  than  to  teach  Cicero. 
But  that  is  "  another  storj%"  and  quite  too  long  and  seiious  to  l)e 
appended  to  this  article. 
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THE  ^'PEASANT  UNIVERSITIES"  OF  DENMARK. 

J.    CHRISTIAN   BAT,    ASHLAND   COLLEGE,    GRANT,   MICHIGAN. 

I. 

DENMARK  is  the  land  of  the  sunny  plains.  According  to 
John  Can,  a  gentleman  traveller,  who  visited  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  in  1808,  her  population  "  possesses  a  good-natured, 
laborious  character,"  and  is  "fond  of  spirits,  but  rarely  intoxi- 
cated." Probably  the  latter  trait  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Dane  has  permitted  his  country  to  become  the  play-grounds  of 
nearly  every  spiritual  experiment  carried  out  by  modem  Scandi- 
navian writers.  However  this  may  be,  notably  enough  the  little 
kingdom  of  Denmark  is  the  place  where  such  authors  as  B  jomson, 
Ibsen,  Lie,  Kielland  and  Garborg  —  all  of  these  being  Norwegians  — 
first  won  fame  and  recognition,  and  through  Danish  critical  filters 
their  masterpieces  have  been  slowly  sifted  down  into  the  great 
world-cauldron  of  ideas.  Denmark,  indeed,  has  offered  a  fruit- 
ful soU,  besides,  to  the  transplantation  of  numerous  essentially  for- 
eign aesthetic  flowers,  scented  or  otherwise ;  —  and  yet  the  nation 
has  not  become  unduly  intoxicated.  As  every  other  conununity 
(m  the  face  of  the  earth,  she  possesses  a  certain  measure  of 
"  young  blood,"  which  may  at  times  run  so  wild  as  to  profess  a 
love  of  things  foreign  and  strange,  instead  of  warming  to  the  old, 
recognized  ideals.  Owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  Brandes, 
young  Denmark  carries  a  strong  "  European  "  rather  than  a  national 
trait.  Yet,  below  the  cosmopolitan  varnish  the  national  heart  beats 
full,  soft  and  strong. 

The  contemporary  Danish  national  type  is  that  which  does  not 
only  make  excellent  butter  but  knows  that  any  country  is,  unless 
loved,  doomed  to  fade  into  oblivion.  It  is  identical  with  the  peas- 
ant type. 

B  jomson  some  years  ago  certified  that  the  education  of  the  rural 
population  in  Denmark  is  averagely  above  what  other  European 
coimtries  have  attained.  Instances  of  illiteracy  are  practically 
unknown.  Alert  minds  and  active  spirits  dwell  within  the  stout, 
perhaps  over-fed  bodies,  aild  guide  the  hands  that  turn  out  one 
tub  of  most  excellent  butter  after  another,  to  the  envy  and  the 
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astonishment  of  tlie  dairymen  of  other  countries.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  same  hands  have  managed  to  catch  a  firm  hold  of  the 
reins  of  the  government.  Speaking  in  dialect  has  become  quite 
common  in  the  "  Rigsdag  "  during  the  last  few  decennia ;  and  this 
is  of  some  significance  iji  a  constitutional  kmgdom. 

Such  a  harmonious  development  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  invites 
!in  explanation  of  the  main  factors  thereof.  Eminent  among  these- 
are  the  people's  high  schools,  or,  in  the  language  of  Sony  a 
Kovalevsky,  the  "  peasant  universities." 


II. 
The  father  of  the  social-iesthetic-religious  movement  that  cul- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  more  than  seventy  uniform  educa- 
tional institutions  among  a  population  of  scarcely  more  than 
2,000,000,  is  N.  F.  S.  Gnmdtvig,  bishop,  poet  and  historian ;  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  modem  Scandinavian  history.  He 
was  bom  in  1783,  and  received  a  cleigyman's  education.  In  1810, 
when  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  state  church,  he  produced  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  Danish  theological  circles  by  preaching 
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a  sermon  over  the  question  :  Why  has  the  word  of  God  fled  from 
His  house?  — a  powerful  word  addressed  to  the  rationalistic 
clergy,  exhorting  ministers  to  preach  the  word  of  God  instead  of 
lecturing  from  the  church  pulpit  on  such  themes  as  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  apiaries,  the  cultivation  of  carrots,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  etc.  Significantly  enough,  when  the  clergymen  in  plena 
defied  him,  only  one  declared  that  he  "  did  not  feel  the  hit." 

In  Grundtvig's  numerous  writings  produced  through  a  period  of 
nearly  sixty  years  of  toil  and  trouble  —  he  published  more  than 
any  other  Danish  author  of  the  past  or  present  —  we  find  numer- 
ous allusions  to  a  reform  of  the  schools  for  the  young.  He,  him- 
self, having  witnessed  the  practices  of  the  old  form  of  classical 
schools,  and  seeing  what  young  men  must  endure,  could  never 
grow  tired  of  advocating  a  school  reform  in  favor  of  live  matter 
and  live  languages.  We  hear  him  assert  that  the  real  prime  of  life 
is  "  the  creative  age  of  the  spirit,  when  the  great  views  which  give 
us  joy  and  benefit  in  years  after,  and  the  love  which  lends  impulse 
to  a  desire  of  active  participation  of  life,  will  manifest  themselves.* 

This  period  occurs,  said  Grundtvig,  as  young  men  and  women 
begin  to  realize  their  hopes  and  desires  —  at  the  age  of  sevente^i 
to  twenty.  Then  is  the  time  when  they  need  light  o'er  life ;  when 
they  want  words  of  advice  and  guidance,  and  not  dry  forms ;  when 
the  living  word  of  live  men  should  penetrate  their  minds  and  give 
impulse  to  every  good  and  noble  seed  hidden  there. 

There  should  be  an  audience  of  craving  young  minds  and  souls, 
and  teachers  to  guide  them  for  good.  The  audience  had  been  as 
long  as  Denmark  had  been  in  existence ;  but  the  teachers  had  been 
blind  to  what  their  pupils  had  a  right  to  demand :  a  helping  hand 
in  making  their  start  in  the  world. 

Every  one,  high  or  low,  rich  and  poor,  should  imbibe  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  world  in  and  about  him.  Every  one,  regardless  of 
caste  or  craft,  should  realize  his  right  to  lead  a  noble  life,  a  life  of 
ideals. 

The  history  of  mankind  and  the  poetry  of  great  ages  were  to  be 
the  basis,  "  the  school  for  life." 

Times  came,  when  Gruncltvig's  name  was  a  banner,  but  even  if 
it  had  never  reached  the  climax  of  popularity  it  at  length  enjoyed^ 
the  manner  in  which  Danish  educators  realized  the  people's  high 
school  idea,  would  preserve  the  fame  of  the  system. 
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As  an  educational  idea,  Grundtvig's  view  is  entirely  original  and 
Northern  in  character.  Socrates,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  planned 
like  systems,  and  yet  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  contempla- 
tion of  youth  as  the  sunny  age,  upon  which  a  rich  or  poor  harvest 
is  dependent,  is  rather  universal ;  but  a  school  for  the  young,  aim- 
ing at  life  rather  than  certificates,  degrees  and  examinations,  and 
adapted  to  the  many  instead  of  the  comparatively  few  gifted  ones, 
was  remarkable  at  that  time  when  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  ruled 
arbitrarily  the  growing  generation.  As  tilings  were,  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  might  hunger  for  light  and  fopd  for  their 
minds,  but  without  ever  having  an  opportunity  to  claim  what  they 
wanted.  If  the  *'  lower  "  classes  were  to  gain  anythmg  through 
their  emancipation  from  privileged  yokes,  it  was  a  right  to  idealize 
life  within  and  about  their  spheres. 

Grundtvig's  liigh  school  idea  aims  at  the  same  double  end  as 
nearly  all  other  educational  systems  have  in  view,  namely,  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  people 
through  the  individual.  But  it  was  a  pronounced  departure  from 
accepted  standards,  when  he  placed  all  the  stress  upon  the  living 
word  on  the  teacher's  tongue,  claiming  its  superior  power,  as  com- 
pared with  the  dead  letter.  The  practice  of  leaving  young  men 
and  women  alone  to  fight  or  cherish,  wdthout  guidance,  the  many 
■  views  and  aspirations  of  budding  manhood  or  womanhood,  appeared 
to  Grimdtvig  most  ridiculous.  When  the  July  revolution  had 
infused  into  many  progressive  minds  new  perspectives  of  liberty 
and  republicanism,  he  renewed  his  efiforts  to  call  into  existence 
high  schools  where  the  maturing  generation  could  absorb  well- 
founded  ideas  of  whatever  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try, and  avoid  the  detestable  fate  of  plajing  the  role  of  '*  ballot 
cattle." 

III. 

The  conservative  government  was  loath  to  accept  Grmidtvig's 
suggestions,  although  these  won  the  favor  of  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  family.  Indeed,  Christian  VIII.,  the  only  sci- 
entist Avho  ever  graced  the  throne  of  Denmark,  took  steps  to 
reform  the  famous  Academy  of  Soer,  which  Ludvig  Holberg, 
Denmark's  Voltaire,  had  fomided;  but  the  king's  death,  in  1839, 
put  a  stop  to  the  realization  of  the  plan.  • 
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Five  years  hence.  Christian  Flor,  formerly  professor  of  Danisli 
literature  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  succeeded  in  i-nisiiig  the  fiuuls 
necessarj-  to  tlie  establishment  of  a  genuine  people's  high  school. 
The  institution  was  establishetl  on  a  large  countiy  estate  hi  Hod- 
ding,  Jutland,  and  was  a  success  from  the  begimiing.  Flor  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Ginndtvig's  ideas,  and  found  occa- 
sion to  express  this  in  reply  to  an  inquiiy  fi-om  Russia,  thus : 
"  In  the  people's  high  schools  we  do  not  aim  to  impait  what  is 
gener^ly  termed  '  knowledge.'  We  endeavor  to  educate  and 
enlighten  the  student's  mind,  and  to  warm  up  and  enlai'ge  his 
heart.  Therefore,  young  people  must  seek  oui'  school  as  grown- 
up men  and  women,  at  a  time  when  their  minds  are  ripe  and  their 
hearts  susceptible." 

r  ■ 


Denmark's  unfoitimate  war  with  Germany,  in  18l54,  made 
Itodding  a  part  of  a  Prussian  province.  The  builduigs  remain  yet, 
and  are  those  of  a  tj'pieal  Danish  farm,  with  its  four  wmgs 
arranged  in  a  square,  its  spacious  garden  abundant  in  old  fruit 
trees  and  goosebeiTj-  bushes,  and  its  liawthom  hedges  fancifully 
trimmed.  But  the  school  was  moved  across  the  lx)rder  line,  to  the 
village  of  Vej en,  where  "Askov  High  School"  has  since  devel- 
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oped  into  a  veritable  Mecca  for  the  young  generation  of  Danish 
peasants. 

While  Rodding  and  Askov  maintained  certain  "academic" 
features,  there  was  a  young  teacher,  Kristen  Kold,  who  attempted 
another  interpretation  of  Grundtvig's  ideas.  "He  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  from  which  any  and  all  traces  of  classicism  and 
formality  were  removed.  Having  rented  a  few  rooms  in  a  farm- 
house, he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  yoimg  men  —  plain 
children  of  equally  plain  Fuenlander  families  —  and  proposed  to 
"  awaken  "  them.  He  never  professed  imparting  to  his  pupils  any 
definite  amount  of  positive  knowledge,  but  endeavored  merely  to 
stimulate  their  energies  and  to  create  a  desire  for  spiritual  activity. 
In  accordance  with  this  purpose  he  wasted  no  time  upon  trifling 
details,  which  might  be  useful  to  others,  but  lectured  on  subjects 
of  general  importance  to  every-day  people.  Hi«  address  was  that 
of  a  brother  or  a'  friend,  and  even  though  he  employed  no  text- 
books, times  came  when  the  boys  had  learned  to  love  heaven  and 
earth  well  enough  to  ask  for  details. 

In  spite  of  much  opposition  among  the  sceptic  rural  classes, 
Kold's  high  school  prospered,  and  little  by  little  the  farmers  per- 
mitted their  daughters  to  seek  the  institution, —  still  not  without 
some,  misgivings  respecting  woman's  emancipation  and  the  like. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  who  took  part  in  the  movement 
during  the  first  years  of  struggle,  have  long  been  asleep.  But 
through  their  children  the  peasant  university  plan  has  been  real- 
ized, and  over  the  sunny  plains,  the  idyl  of  which  every  traveller 
from  John  Carr  to  Edmund  Gosse  has  vaunted,  dwells  an  echo  of 
enthusiasm  over  "  the  school  for  life,"  and  six  thousand  young 
men  and  women  are  every  yeai*  added  to  the  army  of  workers 
whose  agricultural  art  is  well  nigh  foremost  among  all  competing 
fraternities,  and  whose  butter  has  long  astonished  our  English 
friends. 

In  1864  only  seven  high  schools  existed  in.  Denmark.  Seven 
years  hence  the  number  had  been  increased  by  twenty-two,  and  at 
present  about  seventy  schools  of  this  character  dot  the  coimtiy 
which  occupies  only  fifteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  fact  that 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women  among  a 
total  population  of  two  millions  have  visited  some  high  school,  is 
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indicative  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  intelligence. 

IV. 

« 

Nearly  all  Danish  people's  high  schools  are  located  in  or  about 
small  towns  and  villages.  They  usually  occupy  one  or  more 
houses  of  the  same  type:  On  the  lower  floor  several  lecture 
rooms,  a  gymnasium,  dining  rooms  and,  usually,  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  director  and  his  family.  On  the  upper  floors  are 
dormkories  for  the  pupils,  reading  and  conversation  rooms,  etc. 
The  calendar  year  embraces  two  school  terms. 

Very  little  special  teaching  takes  place  in  these  institutions,  but 
pupils  listen  to  five,  sometimes  six  or  seven  lectures  every  day,  and 
take  part,  besides,  in  such  special  courses  in  dairy  book-keeping, 
horticulture,  cattle-feeding,  fishing,  etc.,  as  may  be  offered.  Weav- 
ing, sewing  and  cooking  pertain  to  the  girls'  department.  The 
practice  of  sloyd  is  very  much  indulged  in  by  the  young  men. 
Subjects  for  the  lectures  are  taken  from  civic  history  mainly; 
besides,  Bible  subjects  and  themes  from  the  fields  of  natural  his- 
tory* geography,  mathematics  and  hygiene,  political  and  social 
economy,  mythology, —  and  everyday  life,  afford  a  basis  of  talks 
and  discussions.  On  the  whole,  the  pupils  are  required  to  listen 
rather  than  to  read,  —  a  method  intimately  connected  with 
Grundtvig's  idea  of  "  the  living  word "  possessing  an  eminent 
advantage  over  "  the  dead  letter."  To  awaken  the  spiritual  activi- 
ties and  to  render  the  young  minds  susceptible,  are  the  main 
objects  of  the  teachers.  Hence,  nearly  all  high  school  pupils  are 
excellent  listeners  and  the  teachers  admirable  lecturers.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  how  rapidly  a  dull  young  person  will,  under 
proper  guidance,  acquire  a  faculty  of  readily  making  use  of  even  a 
small  store  of  knowledge. 

The  absence  of  examinations  makes  the  pupils  free  and  easy  in 
their  movements.  Each  school  term  closes  with  a  commencement 
exercise  of  several  days'  duration,  during  which  a  number  of 
addresses  are  given  by  prominent  men  or  women  from  far  and  near, 
by  the  teaching  force  and  others,  whereupon  the  pupils  return 
home  to  pursue  their  divers  trades,  thus  putting  their  attainments 
to  practical  tests. 
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The  effect  of  the  healthy,  happy  school  life  upon  the  young 
people  is  highly  beneficial.  True,  there  are  certain  rules  which 
everybody  is  expected  to  observe,  but  the  maintainance  of  order  is 
no  difficult  matter  in  an  institution  where  the  teachers '  homes  are 
thrown  open  to  every  student ;  where  the  dining  hall  is  the  com- 
mon refectory  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  where  the  welfare 
of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  witness  how  a  skillful  teacher  may 
attach  himself  to  some  individual  pupil  and,  chatting  merrily  with 
him  in  a  sofa  comer,  find  the  key  of  the  pupil's  very  heart.  Such 
faculties  enable  the  teachers  to  mould  characters,  and  train  the 
feelings  of  the  young. 

**  Break-downs  "  from  overwork  are  practically  unknown,  as  the 
schools  will  be  sought  only  by  the  class  of  young  people  whose 
minds  are  fresh  and  receptive,  and  whose  bodies  have,  through  con- 
stant work,  attained  strength  and  endurance. 

The  recognition  of  these  high  schools  is  now  miiversal  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany  and  Austria.  Coimty 
and  state  appropriations  support  them,  and  of  late  they  have 
become  identified  with  the  university  extension  movement  through- 
out Scandinavia. 

Among  the  men  who  devote  their  energies  to  the  promotion 
of  the  peasant  miiversities  —  a  term  coined  by  the  late  Madame 
Kovalevsky  —  are  some  of  the  most  influential  teachers  in  Den- 
mark. The  name  of  Paul  la  Cour  will  never  be  forgotten,  as  long 
as  the  tiled  roofs  of  Askov  are  visible  from  the  Geinnan  frontiers. 
His  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of  electricity  and  his  gi'eat 
work  on  the  transmission  of  sounds  have  caused  the  universities 
of  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  to  seek  his  sei'vice,  but  in  vain.  Lud- 
vig  Schroeder,  the  historian,  and  Ernst  Trier,  are  household  names 
in  Danish  educational  circles. 

In  our  own  coimtry,  four  high  schools  of  the  Grundtvigian  type 
are  now  established.  Their  aims  and  methods  have  been  modified 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the  English  language  and  American 
histoiy  must  necessarily  be  cultivated  by  our  foreign  contingent^ 
if  the  same  shall  be  of  value  to  our  national  cause. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

3UPT.  C.  F.  CARBOLL,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

IN  considering  the  subject  proposed  for  discussion,  we  inevita- 
bly ask  two  questions.  First, —  How  does  Manual  Training 
afifeet  the  child's  desire  to  know  and  his  ability  to  judge  and  reaA 
son  ?     Second, —  How  does  it  affect  his  will  power  and  character  ?  • 

Through  the  discussions  of  recent  years,  we  have  learned  that  a 
lai-ge  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  comes  to  us 
through  the  organs  of  sensation.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  theory 
that  we  leani  one  fact  at  a  time.  We  have  analyzed  the  nervous 
svstem,  and  have  divided  it  into  the  nerve  cells  and  nerve  tracts 
that  minister  especially  to  sensation.  We  connect  these  with  the 
fibres  that  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  see  these  fibres 
spread  out  at  their  extremities  into  filaments  that  receive  impres- 
sions of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell.  We  have  learned 
to  see  these  images  arranged  in  the  sensory  areas  ready  for  instant 
use  —  sei'ved  up  as  occasion  may  require,  in  all  the  processes  of 
education. 

The  old  psychology  drew  from  these  images  in  treating  concept, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and  so  on,  but  the  new  psychology 
has  not  only  given  a  definite  place  to  sense  impressions,  but  has 
also  located  definitely  motor  areas  and  given  to  our  bodily  activi- 
ties a  new  place  in  education. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  sensation  is  dependent 
lai-gely  upon  muscular  reaction  for  its  effectiveness.  The  child 
needs  his  hands  to  get  his  first  definite  impressions  of  either  dis- 
tance or  space.  He  uses  his  hands  in  the  first  years  of  his  life 
quite  as  much  as  his  eyes.  Furthermore,  in  both  the  animal  and 
the  child,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  eveiy  sensation  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  activity.  Unless  we  act  in  response  to  the 
sensation,  we  practice  what  is  familiarly  termed  inhibition,  a  factor 
that  enters  into  a  child's  life  only  after  he  has  practised  seeing  and 
touching  for  months  or  even  years.  To  state  it  in  another  way, 
we  expend  enei'gy  in  the  process  of  inhibition  whenever  our  senses 
are  active.  This  means  that  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  performs 
its  proportionate  share  of  work. 
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This  theory  becomes  interesting  when  we  examine  the  brain  of 
the  idiot.  Here  we  find  in  the  motor  area  only  scattered  nerve 
cells.  Whatever  success  we  have  in  training  such  a  person 
depends  upon  the  few  movements  that  he  can  learn  to  accomplish 
successfully.  If  my  hand  is  palsied,  a  part  of  my  brain  becomes 
:atrophied  and  lifeless.  Disease  in  the  motor  part  of  the  brain 
means  that  some  muscles  of  the  body  are  palsied  and  useless.  If 
I  cannot  use  my  hand  in  the  performance  of  some  delicate  task, 
the  corresponding  part  of  my  brain  is  defective,  and  to  that  extent 
I  lack  brains. 

Further,  it  is  frequently  and  truthfully  afl&rmed  that  my  memory 
consists  largely  of  what  I  have  done.  My  childhood  is  recalled, 
not  only  by  the  memory  of  a  place,  but  by  a  succession  of  activities 
covering  years.  If  I  have  any  skill  as  a  laborer,  an  artisan,  an 
artist,  or  a  scientist,  it  is  because  I  remember  movements  upon 
which  my  skill  depends.  This  memory  rests  in  my  motor  activi- 
ties. While  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  movements  rapidly 
become  automatic,  yet  it  is  the  motor  side  of  the  brain  that  first 
established  and  constantly  preserves  my  power  of  a  definite  kind 
of  action. 

If  we  follow  this  logic  a  little  farther,  it  appears  that  my  power 
of  thinking  and  of  reasoning  is  inseparable  from  this  store  of 
familiar  activities.  Every  sentence  that  I  read  from  a  book,  or 
that  I  hear  spoken,  is  largely  a  record  of  the  activities  of  other  men 
which  I  can  easily  imderstand  because  they  are  like  my  own.  My 
knowledge  of  history  is  principally  a  knowledge  of  men's  doings, 
and  I  interpret  the  lives  of  others  by  my  own  experience.  My 
knowledge  of  the  larger  world  which  I  have  never  seen  must  come 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  little  part  of  the  world  that  I  have 
seen. 

To  a  degree,  we  have  recognized  all  these  principles  that  I  have 
thus  roughly  sketched  in  our  organization  of  the  common  school 
system.  The  Kindergarten  uses  the  body  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
in  every  exercise  of  the  day.  It  is  a  manual  training  school  of  the 
best  sort,  and  is  intended  to  be  wholly  scientific.  The  first  grade 
teacher  and  other  primarj^  teachers  are  struggling  to  give  express- 
I  ion  to  the  sensations  that  they  seek  to  initiate  in  theii'  pupils. 
Drawing  and  modeling  and  the  study  of  art  generally,  singing,  all 
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work  in  natural  science,  all  the  best  work  in  geography  and  his- 
torj^  have  a  distinctly  motor  and  manual  side.  These  subjects 
have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  imder  the  forced  issue 
of  public  sentiment. 

The  graduates  of  technical  schools  and  scientific  schools  are 
intelligent  men.  They  have  contributed  indefinitely  to  the  advance 
of  the  world  in  all  its  industrial  and  social  phases.  The  classical 
regime  would  have  held  us  in  perpetual  stagnation. 

Let  us  attempt  to  answer  briefly  the  other  question  that  we  have 
asked.     How  does  manual  training  affect  will  and  character  ? 

To  begin  with,  the  child  has,  as  his  stock  in  trade,  instinct  and  \ 
energy.  By  means  of  these  he  attacks  the  world  with  his  fingers, 
and  fists,  and  legs,  and,  in  fact,  with  his  whole  body.  He  touches 
all  within  reach,  he  travels  over  his  town  and  his  neighborhood.  He 
tries  everything  within  sight  and  reach.  We  feed  and  clothe  this 
biped  that  we  may  furnish  and  preserve  his  store  of  energy. 

A  child  will  expend  much  of  his.  energy  uselessly  and  at  random  \ 
unless  it  is  turned  into  certain  productive  channels.     The  great  ' 
mass  of  mankind  expend  this  energy  in  merely  securing  a  liveli- 
hood —  in  maintaining  an  existence.     In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  we  fall  by  the  way  when  this  store  of  energy  fails  us. 

In  all  accepted  modem  theories,  it  is  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  that  we  bring  the  body  to  perfection.  Both  health  and 
cheerfulness,  and  effectiveness  in  the  competition  of  life  in  any 
department,  depend  largely  upon  bodily  conditions.  Much  of  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  in  every  city  is  spent  in  preserving  con- 
ditions favorable  to  health.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  modem  home. 

The  farmer's  boy  early  turns  his  efforts  in  definite  directions 
which  contribute  to  produce  a  perfect  body.  More  than  that,  his 
steady  muscular  effort  gives  him  great  strength.  His  persistence 
in  toil  makes  hard  things  appear  easy.  He  has  a  sufficient  variety 
•of  toil  to  make  him  somewhat  intelligent. 

These  boys  govern  our  cities,  our  states,  our  nation.  Subtract 
them  from  our  history,  and  but  little  of  interest  will  remam. 
Their  perfection  of  body,  their  intelligence,  their  ability  to  toil, 
impels  them  to  go  far  and  \^ide,  to  undertake  great  labors,  and  to 
.assume  leadership. 
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The  'struggle  of  life  in  any  line  is  largely  a  physical  strife. 
Character  results  from  such  persistent  effort.  Will  is  pretty 
largely  a  physical  fact.  Strong  men  and  strong  women  easily  will 
to  do. 

The  city  boy  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  generally  lacks  the 
elements  that  I  have  traced  in  the  life  of  the  comitry  boy.  There 
is  really  very  little  for  him  to  do.  He  sits  about  in  our  upholstered 
homes  and  travels  listlessly  about  the  streets.  He  will  do  what  we 
ask  him  to  do,  but  we  really  have  no  tasks  for  him  to  perform. 
His  enei'gy  wastes  because  it  is  imused.  He  lacks  appetite  because 
he  lacks  exercise.  He  lacks  will  because  he  lacks  physical  devel- 
opment, and  in  the  last  analysis,  he  lacks  character  because  he  has- 
no  physical  basis  upon  which  to  build  it.  This  line  of  reasoning, 
if  it  is  correct,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  child  m  the  public  schools. 

The  girl  fares  much  better  than  the  boy.  She  learns  to  use  her 
needle  early.  She  acquires  a  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  thousand 
little  aits  of  home.  She  has  a  fine  sense  tiiat  marks  her  aa 
accomplished  far  beyond  the  other  sex.  She  has  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination because  she  has  dealt  with  colors  in  material  from 
infancy.  She  has  had  manual  training  from  the  very  day  she 
began  to  play  with  dolls  and  to  act  as  assistant  to  her  mother  in 
the  numerous  industries  of  •  the  home.  On  a  small  scale,  she  is. 
always  a  housekeeper  charged  with  duties  and  responsibilities.  As- 
a  rule,  she  is  far  more  intelligent  withm  certain  limits  and  has 
quicker  perceptions,  in  fact,  attahis  to  a  much  higher  degi'ee  of 
culture. 

The  manual  traming  scliool  should  contribute  something  to 
remove  this  disparity  and  to  cure  this  defect.  But  the  manual 
trainmg  school  should  accomplish  much  more  than  this.  Our  civ- 
/  ilization  is  now  dependent  largely  upon  industrial  enterprises^ 
There  is  but  small  room  in  the  world  for  lawyers  and  ministers^ 
There  is  a  boundless  field  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
who  have  been  trained  to  exercise  some  skill  of  hand.  The  boy 
thoroughly  tramed  in  any  industrial  line  in  his  school  life  would 
be  quite  safe  from  poverty,  would  be  intelligent  from  the  reason 
that  I  have  given,  would  be  safe  from  temptations  to  idleness  and 
vice. 
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It  is  also  tnie,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  industrial 
element,  brought  in  properly  at  every  point  of  his  life,  would  make 
him  a  more  intelligent  man  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  The 
classical  idea  of  a  man  has  become  almost  offensive  to  the  world. 
Long  ago,  Rousseau  pictured  the  man  who  had  simply  mastered 
all  language  as  a  drivelling  idiot,  miable  to  show  himself  in  com- 
pany. Montaigne  distinguished  between  a  man  and  a  grammarian. 
The  highly  finished,  thorough-bred,  classical  scholar  of  today  is 
sometimes  an  anomaly,  out  of  place  in  the  world,  almost  despised 
of  men. 

Wliile  this  picture  appears  to  be  a  little  extreme,  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  old  world  is  burdened  with  classes  of  students  who 
cannot  find  a  livelihood  and  drift  to  our  shores,  bearing  with  them 
tlie  seeds  of  anarchy  and  discontent  which  they  have  imbibed  in 
their  own  homes. 

I  should  go  a  step  farther  and  say  that  the  man  who  has  some 
skill  of  hand,  some  avocjition,  some  recreation  that  calls  him 
abroad  or  that  leads  him  to  the  laboratory,  has  more  joy  of  life 
than  even  the  recluse  who  feeds  his  soul  chiefly  upon  the  vague 
mysteries  of  philosophy  or  upon  the  imaginings  of  theology. 

Active  life  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be  in  the  learned  profes- 
/  sions,  in  the  mails  of  trade,  or  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  is  at 
present  intensely  and  universally  real,  and  our  education  must 
have  injected  into  it  all  the  elements  that  fit  us  to  enter  upon  such 
\  activities.  We  need  not  teach  a  trade,  we  need  not  necessarily  use 
the  axe  or  the  hoe,  but  we  must  deal  with  other  finer  perceptions 
that  depend  upon  the  secondary  muscles  and  upon  the  motor  activi- 
ties, if  we  would  live  in  all  parts  of  our  body,  throughout  our 
whole  being,  and  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  the  present  hour. 
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ALaEBBA  VEBSUS  ENGLISH. 

PBINCIPAL  WILLIAM   D.    MACKINTOSH,.  WEST   ROZBURT,    MASS. 

I 

LIKE  all  other  visitors  to  the  nebulous  realms  of  mysticism,  I 
made  it  my  first  business  to  secure  a  guide. 

So,  before  entering  the  phantasmal  shades,  I  approached,  just  at 
the  portals,  some  little  enclosures,  in  which  shadowy  forms  were 
grouped. 

One  of  these  enclosures  bore  the  inscription,  "  Guides  for  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Temple  of  The  Algebra." 

As  I  approached  it,  I  was  greeted  with  a  hubbub  of  vociferation : 
"  Take  me  for  your  guide,"  "  Me,"  "  Me."  And  each  held  out  a 
card  of  identification,  bearing  his  name,  date,  and  some  peculiarity 
of  mathematical  belief. 

The  first  card  I  glanced  at,  had  this  inscription:  "Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  1680.  Negative  quantities  that  are  less  than  zero  do 
exist.  E.  g.,  if  a  man  have  no  property  and  is  60X  in  debt,  he 
has  SOX  less  than  nothing." 

Another  card  read  thus:  "Todhunter — 1870.  You  can't 
subtract  a  larger  quantity  from  a  smaller,  but  you  can  imagine 
quantities  less  than  zero." 

Another  card:  "  Wingate  — 1694.  It  isn't  good  English  to 
say  that  you  can  subtract  one  number  from  another.  Subtraction 
teacheth  to  take  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  greater.  If  you  say 
thus,  you  will  not  get  quantities  less  than  zero." 

Another:  "Rev.  Z.  Jones  — 1820.  Who  say  that  they  are 
'adding'  when  they  are  getting  the  sum;  'subtracting'  when 
they  are  getting  the  difference  of  two  numbers,  —  are  using  wrong 
English." 

A  multiplied  diversity  of  cards,  inscriptions  and  hallooings  still 
greeted  me. 

Off  in  a  corner,  by  himself,  taking  no  part  in  the  tumult,  was 
another  form,  hazy  and  indistinct,  like  the  rest.  Nor  did  he  offer 
his  card  till  I  asked  for  it. 

"  Lewis  Carroll,  pseud,  1885,  Mathematician,"  read  the  inscrip- 
tion. 
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For  the  first  time  all  the  rest  were  in  accord:  "Not  him," 
"  Not  him,"  they  shouted ;  "  Algebra  land  is  n't  Wonderland." 

"  What,"  I  said,  "  is  it  true  that  Algebra-land  is  to  be  looked  at 
through  the  eyes  of  the  guide  ?  "     He  nodded  assent. 

"  I  will  take  you,"  I  said. 

And  we  came  at  length  to  the  Temple  of  The  Algebra.  Ori- 
ental foundations.  Mediaeval  superstructure.  In  extent,  beyond 
human  vision. 

"  Vobiscum  Capite  Fidem,"  was  inscribed  above  the  portals. 

Within,  a  dim,  uncertain  light.  Wherefore,  for  a  time,  did  I 
stumbling  go.     Gradually,  my  strained  eyes  pierced  the  dimness. 

There,  on  my  right,  apparently  endless,  was  a  curtain  hung. 
An  opening  in  it,  so  small  that  a  ray  could  scarcely  struggle 
through.  Though  my  guide  pointed  directly  at  it,  I  was  long  in 
detecting  the  tiny  hole. 

Soon,  however,  there  appeared  at  this  opening  the  apex  of  what 
proved  to  be  a  pyramidal-shaped  monster,  coming  through  from 
the  other  side. 

As  it  advanced,  the  opening  kept  enlarging,  always  circular  in 
shape;  enlarging,  apparently,  of  its  own  volition,  since  it  was 
always  a  trifle  larger  than  the  cross  section  of  the  monster,  as  it 
advanced  toward  us. 

"  What  creature  is  this  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

My  guide  motioned  slightly.  Whereat  the  monster  spoke, 
without  ceasing  its  snake-like  advance:  "My  name  is  'Less- 
than-Nothing.'  I  am  composed  of  minus  numbers,  ever  decreas- 
ing in  value  as  they  increase  in  size." 

I  must  have  shown  that  I  was  still  puzzled,  for  the  monster 
began  anew:  "That  hole  is  zero,  and  zero  is  accommodating 
enough  to  keep  growing  bigger  as  my  size  increases.  That 's  how 
I  am  able,  —  no  matter  how  big  I  grow,  —  to  keep  my  name, 
'  Less-than-Nothing.' " 

"  But  what  right  have  you  to  so  absurd  a  name  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Right  enough,"  he  answered,  with  most  decorous  solemnity, 
"Classical  authoiity.  You  remember  Ulysses  telling  the  Cyclops 
that  his  name  was  ' Oudeij5,'  —  'No-one,'  or  'Nothing'  is  all  the 
same  idea.  And  you  won't  deny  that  I,  being  wholly  man-made, 
am  much  lower  in  the  scale  than  Ulysses.  So,  as  compared  with 
him,  '  Less-than-Nothing '  is  a  most  befitting  name." 
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"  Ridiculous,"  I  ejaculated. 

"  Sorry  you  don't  like  it,"  grinned  the  monster ;  "  it 's  no  worse 
than  your  centigrade  thermometer  that  your  scientists  are  well  con- 
tent to  use." 

I  turned  to  my  guide. 

"Is  that  the  monster's  meaning?  Because  we  allow  the  esti- 
mated 273rd  degree  from  the  bottom  to  be  called  *zero,'  therefore 
all  other  degrees  below  the  273rd  must  be  *  less  than  zero,'  thus 
giving  logical  color  to  this  thing's  contention  about  its  own  name." 

My  guide  gravely  nodded  his  assent. 

"  But  in  one  point  it  fails  to  correspond,"  I  added ;  "  for  our 
scientists  now  distinguish  between  the  *zero'  and  the  'absolute 
zero ';  as  if  it  were  quit^  in  accord  with  the  natural  order  of  the 
universe  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  zeros,  greatly  differing 
from  each  other." 

"  Perhaps,"  echoed  the  monster,  "  you  will  find  your  '  zero '  and 
your  '  absolute  zero '  here  in  this  Temple,  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
open." 

"  Where  shall  we  look  for  them  ?  "  I  asked  of  my  guide. 

He  pointed  toward  his  left  and  we  started  that  way,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  "  Less-than-Nothing,"  whom  we  left  moving  backward, 
the  "  zero  "  hole  closing  automatically,  as  fast  as  his  receding  bulk 
dmiinished. 

The  new  object  we  had  come  to  see  was  a  chain,  hanging  from 
a  height  greater  than  eyesight  could  reach.  It  was  made  of  links, 
each  a  little  stouter  than  the  one  next  below,  and  each  so  shaped 
as  to  represent  a  group-numeral.  The  lowest  link  just  cleared  the 
floor,  havmg  a  point  too  fine  for  me  to  detect  just  where  it  ended. 

Close  to  this,  hung  another  chain,  made  like  the  first;  but, 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  floor,  it  descended  into  a  chasm,  small 
at  the  top,  but  ever  enlarging,  the  deeper  it  went ;  —  the  depth, 
like  the  height  above,  being  beyond  human  vision.  This  arrange- 
ment gave  ample  space  for  the  ever-mcreasing  size  of  the  links 
do^Miward.  The  tiny  point  of  this  chain,  at  the  floor  level,  was 
the  middle,  instead  of  the  end  point,  as  was  the  case  with  the  first 
chain. 

The  chains  seemed  to  have  been  at  rest  only  temporarily ;  for 
now  they  began  dashing  agamst  each  other,  clankmg  direfully  as 
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they  struck.     The  tuiy  pomts  at  the  floor  level  began  shouting  at 
each  other  in  a  terrible  passion. 

I   am   the   zero-absolute,"    the   first  was  fiercely  cr}'mg  out. 

'  Theory  of  Limits '  l^ears  me  out  in  my  assumption.  My  size, 
infinitesimal,  bears  ^vitness  that  I  am  the  only  true  and  genuine, 
the  absolute  zero." 

"  I  do  n't  care  one  of  youi*  raps  for  your  '  Theoiy  of  Limits,' " 
hurled  back  the  other  in  defiance. 

And  I  wondered  why  it  did  n't  snap  short  off  at  its  thin  middle 
point,  under  the  stress  of  its  vindictire  energy. 

"  What  I  know  is  this,"  it  went  on,  with  increasing  f urj^  "  and 
tuay  algebra  will  prove  it  to  you.  Reckon  it  out  for  yourself. 
Subtract  one  from  one  and  I  am  bom,  —  the  genuine,  unadulterated 
■zero.  Subtract  two  from  one  and  there  is  my  '  —  1 '  right  below 
me,  where  he  belongs.  Subtract  three  from  one  and  there  is .  my 
-*  —  2 '  in  its  proper  place,  next  below  that.  So  I  can  beat  you  out 
and  out,  and  with  that  very  Algebra  you  boast  of  so  loud." 

What  a  tremendous  blusterer  he  was,  to  be  sure.  Perhaps  he 
knew  the  weakness  of  his  assumptive  argument  and  sought  to 
strengthen  his  claim  by  fierce  loudness  of  iteration. 

The  quarrel  was  stopped  for  a  moment  in  a  curious  way. 

My  guide  motioned  me  to  put  my  finger  hato  the  chasm  below 
the  second  cham.  To  my  surprise,  instead  of  a  hole,  I  fomid  a 
solid  surface,  like  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Not  only  did  the  chasm 
now  vanish  but,  also,  that  part  of  the  second  clirain  which  liad 
hung  in  it.  So  that  the  two  chains  now  hung  in  perfect  accord 
and  had  even  begim  to  coalesce. 

After  a  little,  I  took  my  finger  away.  The  chasm  and  its 
enclosed  cham  reappeared ;  the  wranglmg  began  afresh. 

I  concluded  that  the  surface  directly  under  the  cham  had  been 
logically  polished  to  the  point  of  invisibility,  reflecting  perfectlv 
the  chain  above. 

One  thing  more,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Yielding  to  a 
mysterious  impulse,  what  time  I  kept  my  finger  on  the  surface,  I 
kept  repeating  to  myself,  —  "  In  your  specious  argument  you  spoke 
of  '  subtracting  one  number  from  another.'  Supposing  that  were 
false  English.  Supposmg  no  one  ever  did,  that  no  one  ever  could 
subtract  any  number  from  any  other  number.  Prithee,  what  then 
becomes  of  y6ur  'minus'  numbers?  —  of  you,  yourself?" 
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Again  I  turned  and  questioned  my  guide.  "This  process 
of  subtracting  must  be  an  interesting  one  to  see  in  actual 
operation,  judging  by  its  results.  Can  you  not  show  it  to  me  ?  " 
Again  he  nodded  assent. 

Another  turn  and  in  brief  time  we  came  in  sight  of  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  animate  shapes,  each  having  for  its  body  the 
semblance  of  some  group-numeral.  Every  conceivable  group- 
numeral,  far  beyond  billions,  was  represented.  Each  numeral,  fur- 
thermore, had  several  duplicates.  To  each  body  was  attached  a 
tag,  having  one  of  two  shapes :  either  like  this,  '  + '  or  like  this, 

. 

Standing  near  was  a  colossal  form,  wholly  unlike  the  pigmy 
numerals.  Near  by,  a  structure  that  proved  to  be  his  throne. 
Upon  this  throne  he  hastened  to  seat  himself,  at  the  first  warning 
of  our  approach. 

With  equal  haste,  he  assumed  a  golden  crown,  whose  inter- 
laced scroll  work  intwisted  this  legend:  "Monarch  Absolute. 
By  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings." 

"Scamper  to  your  pens,"  he' growled  imperiously  to  the  trem- 
bling numeral-shapes. 

A  moment's  whirlwind  of  rushing ;  then  a  calm.  Of  this  calm, 
I  took  advantage  to  scan  the  pens  attentively. 

One  of  these  enclosures,  on  the  king's  right,  had  two  compart- 
ments, with  separate  entrances.  Over  one  was  the  phrase,  **  The- 
to-be  Added."  Here,  only  those  wearing  a  *-|-'  tag  entered. 
Over  the  other  entrance,  this  phrase:  "The-to-be  Subtracted." 
This  compartment  was  filled  with  wearers  of  the  '  — '  tag. 

A  second  pen  was  directly  in  front  of  the  king ;  narrow  in  front, 
but  it  extended  far  back.  Lengthwise,  m  the  middle  stretched  a 
line,  narrow  well  nigh  to  invisibility.  This  line  had  a  zero  at  its 
middle  point,  a  '  + '  tag  at  one  end,  a  *  — '  tag  at  the  other. 
They,  who  entered  this  pen,  arranged  themselves  on  either  side  of 
the  zero  point,  according  to  the  tag  they  wore.  On  taking  his 
proper  place,  each  stood  erect  with  one  aim  outstretched,  pointing 
toward  the  tag  at  his  end  of  the  line. 

Above  the  '  + '  ^^^^  ^^  ^h®  ^^^^  ^^'^s  placarded  the  word, 
"Positive";  above  the  '  — '  end,  the  word  "Negative." 

In  the  next  pen  was  another  line,  similarly  marked  and  divis- 
ioned,  vertical  instead  of  liorizontal.     Close  to  the  upper  end  was 
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a  placaixi,  with  the  phrase,  "  Plus,  alias  Positive."  A  correspond- 
ing placard,  fixed  close  to  the  lower  end,  was  inscribed,  "  Minns, 
alias  Negative."  Ranged  along  the  vertical  were  other  phrases : 
"  Debt,  versus  Assets  " ;  "  Thermometer  " ;  "  Results  of  Addition 
and  .Subtraction." 

The  numeral-shapes  here,  also,  had  arranged  themselves  along 
the  line,  in  accord  with  their  individual  tags,  after  leaping  to  their 
respective  places  with  astonishing  agility. 

The  fourth  and  last  pen,  at  the  king*s  left,  had  but  one  com- 
partment, whose  entrance  was  labelled  "  Multipliers  and  Divisors." 
The  occupants  wandered  at  will,  intermingling  without  regard  to 
the  kind  of  tag  worn. 

Then  my  gaze  fixed  itself  upon  the  king.  So  autocratic,  imperi- 
ous and  disdainful  was  his  bearing  that  I  ventured  but  timorously 
to  address  him. 

My  guide,  however,  did  not  appear  at  all  awed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  king,  under  his  glance,  seemed  to  be  ill-at-ease ;  and, 
however  inclined  to  answer  me  contemptuously,  under  this  con- 
straint, kept  nothing  back. 

"  Why  do  those  in  front  of  you  stand  pointing  toward  the  '  + ' 
end  or  the  '  — '  end  of  the  line  ?  "  I  asked  first. 

"  In  their  case,  each  tag  indicates  two  different  things ;  their 
position  along  the  line,  with  regard  to  the  zero  point ;  also  the 
direction  they  are  to  go." 

"  That  seems  a  little  confusing  to  me  to  keep  track  of,"  I  said. 
"Doesn't  it  ever  trouble  beginners  to  understand  it?". 

How  grimly  the  monarch  smiled  in  open  contempt ! 

"  We  give  them  the  rules  and  if  they  learn  to  do  just  as  the 
rules  say  they  don't  have  to  bother  themselves  to  find  out  whether 
they  understand  or  not." 

'*  I  should  like  now,"  I  said,  after  a  somewhat  awkward  pause, 
"  to  see  you  '  add '  and  '  subtract.' " 

From  a  recess  in  the  throne  he  took  out  some  *  -|- '  and  some 
*  — '  tags,  each  with  a  hoop  attached,  like  this:  '+()»'*  —  (  )•* 

*'  What  are  the  hoops  for  ?  " 

"  To  put  around  the  one  to  be  '  added '  or  *  subti-acted.' " 

"  Isn^t  it  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  and  unnecessary  trouble,  too,"  he  growled.  "  Making  the 
scholars  learn  the  rules  saves  all  this  bother  and  fuss  of  putting 
the  shapes  in  harness." 

Then,  slowly  and  unwillingly  he  added:  '*But  if  someone 
comes  along,  who  insists  on  w^anting  to  understand  it,  we  ha\e  to 
put  all  the  machinery  in  motion  and  pretend  to  explain  it  so  as  to 
satisfy  him." 

From  their  places  on  the  vertical  line,  he  now  called  down  four 
6-«haped  figures,  two  having  the  '  + '  tag,  the  other  two  a  '  — ' 
tag. 

He  ordered  one  of  the  former  to  stand  behind  one  of  the  latter, 
then  put  between  them  a  '  + '  ^g  ^th.  its  hoop,  in  this  way : 
'-6'  +  (  +  6). 

At  once  the  two  shapes  rushed  at  each  other  in  the  greatest  fury 
and  literally  devoured  each  other,  tags  and  all.  In  a  flash,  all 
remains  of  them  had  vanished,  except  a  poor,  little,  thin  zero,  lying 
on  the  floor  imheeded. 

In  sheer  astonishment,  I  asked:  "Isn't  that  against  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  have  two  of  these  shapes  annihilate  each  other, 
just  because  they  are  added  together  ?  " 

"  We  are  above  all  the  laws  of  nature,"  said  the  king,  loftily, 
"  nor  do  we  pay  heed  to  any  laws  save  our  own." 

"  If  the  result  is  so  fatal  when  you  add,  what  will  it  be  when 
you  subtract  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  See  for  yourself." " 

This  time  he  used  a  subtraction  tag  and  hoop  between  the  two 
remaining  6-shaped  figures,  in  this  order :  *-f-^'  —  ('  —  6') 
The  result  of  the  subtraction  was  as  astonishing  as  the  result  of 
the  addition.  For  now  the  two  figures  came  toward  each  other, 
fraternally ;  merged  into  each  other  and  a  new  shape,  a  '  +  12', 
stood  before  us,  looking,  I  imagined,  a  little  dazed  and  uncertain 
what  to  do,  so  soon  after  its  new  birth. 

The  king  pronaptly  called  another  '  -|-  12  ',  from  the  horizontal 
line  this  time,  and  put  a  subtraction  tag  between  them  in  this  fash- 
ion, *+ 12 '—('+ 12  ' ). 

Lo,  toother  annihilation ;  this  time  the  result  of  a  subtraction. 

Again  there  remained  only  a  tagless  '  0  ',  unheeded  by  the  kmg. 

"  Aren't  these  zeros  any  good  at  all  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  When  we  feel  like  it,  we  use  them.     Here 's  one  way." 

At  random,  he  called  a  '  +  27  '  from  the  "  To-be- Adde4  "  pen. 
Bidding  the  *  0 '  get  up,  the  king  put  between  them  a  subtrac- 
tion tag  in  this  order,  '  0  '  —  ( *  +  27  ' ). 

At  once  the  *  -j-  27  '  changed  to  a  *  —  27  ',  which  joined  its 
mates  on  the  horizontal  line. 

Rousing  from  my  bewilderment,  I  said :  —  "  The  placard  oppo- 
site  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line  is  inscribed  '  Minus  alias 
Negative '.     What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  We  pretend  there  is  a  difference  between  the  '  Minus '  and  the 

*  Negative '  numerals  and  that  it  is  only  the  *  Minus '  that  are 
below  zero.     That's  only  for  show;  we  use  them  alike." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  invent  numbers  less  than  zero." 

After  a  brief  consideration,  he  answered :  "  Subtracting  a 
greater  number  from  a  less,  was  what  staited  it.  Then  we 
searched  for  coiTobprative  evidence,  so  as  to  seem  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  Those  placards  reveal  what  has  best 
served  our  purpose:  'Thermometer'  and  *Debt  versus  Assets '. 

"  And  these  are  the  pillars  you  found  to  bolster  your  creed  ? 

"They  have  served  well,"  he  coldly  answered,  "to  stagger 
doubters  and  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  implicitly 
the  Algebra  marvels." 

"  I  have  heard  what  '  Less-than-Nothing '  had  to  say  about  the 

*  Thermometer ' ",  I  ventured,  "  how  about  *  Debt  versus  Assets '  ?  " 

A  quick  glance  at  my  guide  preceded  what  seemed  a  compulsory 
answer :  "  So  long  as  your  financiers  reckon  debt  as  abstract  and 
cash  or  other  assets  as  concrete,  the  finical-minded  might  say  it 
was  not  fair  to  contrast  the  two  as  we  do,  calling  one  '  negative ', 
the  other  its  '  positive '.  Of  course,  if  they  insist  that  we  contrast 
two  abstract  things,  calling  credit '  positive '  and  debt  its  '  negative ', 
then  we  can  no  longer  claim  that  a  man  is  '  worse  off  than  noth- 
ing ',  because  he  has  debts  and  no  cash." 

"  Anything  more  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  only,  perhaps,  if  we  yielded  that,  some  of  the  too  inquisi- 
tive might  go  to  asking  awkward  questions,  such  as,  *  How  is  a 
man  able  to  get  into  debt  in  the  first  place ;  cash  or  no  cash  ? ' 

*  What  are  the  sources  of  credit,  that  he  shotild  be  enabled  to  get 
still  further  in  debt,  without  any  increase  of  assets  ? '     So  we  are 
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going  to  stick  to  *  Debt  versus  Assets  \  without  bothering  our- 
selves how  your  business  men  look  at  it." 

Again  a  pause  before  my  next  question. 

"  Your  speaking  of  '  abstract '  and  *  concrete '  reminds  me  of 
something  else  that  has  puzzled  me  from  the  first.  Now  I  had 
always  thought  that  our  numerals  were  purely  abstract.  How 
happens  it  that  you  have  made  them  concrete,  endowed  with  life 
and  with  enough  intelligence  to  obey  your  commands  ?  *' 

"  Words  compel  ideas,"  was  the  sententious  answer. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Just  this.  You  persist  in  applying  to  numbers  such  terms  as 
can  properly  be  applied  only  to  the  concrete  quantities  with  which, 
for  the  time  being,  are  associated  the  group-numerals  you  have 
occasion  to  use." 

"  What  terms  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  I  asked,  still  mystified. 

"Adjectives  like,  'whole',  'fractional',  'decimal',  'positive', 
'negative',  'plus',  'minus',"  he  answered,  making  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  acerbity. 

Still  I  persisted :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  no  right 
to  speak  of  a  '  fractional '  number  ?  " 

"No  right  at  all.  You  are  representing  a  fhictional  part  of 
some  concrete  quantity  by  a  group-numeral.  The  numeral  isn't 
fractional." 

"  Is  this  your  meaning,"  I  asked,  "that  I  mus'n't  say  '  a  chestnut 
horse,'  if  I  am  talking  about '  a  horse  chestnut '  ?  " 

-"  Crude  and  puerile,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder,  "  but  your  illustra- 
tion has  one  redeeming  quality.  It  shows  how  a  ti-ansposition  of 
terms  may  convert  a  mere  thing  into  a  creature  having  energy  and 
intelligence.  That  is  how  your  abstract  group-numerals  —  which 
constitute  number  —  came  to  have  life  and  intelligence  enough  to 
be  subject  to  my  will,  by  transference  of  these  adjectives  from  the 
concrete  quantities  to  their  numerical  symbols." 

Remembering  our  own  trick  of  volubly  confessing  a  fault  in  the 
hope  of  concealing  a  greater,  I  now  mildly  enquired ;  "  Has  there 
been  still  further  transference  of  terms  from  concrete  quantities  to 
the  numerals  used  in  enumerating  them  ?  " 

Again  the  king  glared ;  again  impotently.  "  If  I  must  answer, 
Yes.     '  Addition ',    '  subtraction ',    '  multiplication ',    '  division ', — 
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these   tenns   all   indicate   physical  operations,  applicable  only  to 
concrete  quantities." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  cried,  "  that  we  are  not  '  addmg ' 
when  we  find  sums ;  nor  *  subtracting '  when  we  are  getting  differ- 
ences and  remainders ;  nor  *  multiplying '  when  we  are  finding  a 
product ;  nor  '  dividing '  when  we  detennine  quotients  ?  " 

"  Take  any  physical  objects,"  he  said,  "  and  try  for  yourself." 

"  I  know  well  enough,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  can  not  add  any- 
thing whatever  to  my  physical  possessions,  without  takmg  it  from 
some  one  else,  or  from  some  other  place.  Nor  can  I  subtract  any- 
thing from  where  it  is  without  adding  it  to  some  one  else's  posses- 
sions or  to  some  other  place.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  is  nature's  law.  No  adding  without  a  subtracting  from 
somewhere.  No  subtracting  without  an  adding  somewhere  else. 
Your  chemists  reckoned  it  a  great  achievement,  when  they  finally 
moulded  that  into  a  law." 

"  We  are  getting  too  far  afield,"  I  said.  "  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this :  if  we  do  n't  use  numerals  to  '  add '  with,  nor  to  '  subtract ' 
with,  nor  to  '  multiply '  with,  nor  to  *  divide '  with,  —  pray  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  we  are  really  doing  with  them  all  the  time  ?  " 

The  king  was  fast  losing  his  monarchical  airs  and  now  answered 
simply  and  seriously:  "Number  wa^  invented  for  this  single 
puipose  —  to  do  our  counting.  Nature  and  ourselves  carry  on 
innumerable  additions  and  subtractions  amid  the  things  of  this 
world.  After  any  such  addition  and  subtraction  has  affected  the 
things  that  we  call  ours,  then  we  use  number  to  count  the  sum,  to 
count  the  difference,  to  count  the  remainder." 

"  What  would  happen,"  was  my  next  question,  "  if  we  discarded 
all  this  wrong  English  and  henceforth  used  only  exact  language 
in  our  arithmetics  and  algebras  ?  " 

"  My  autocratic  rule,  these  juggled  mysteries  you  have  witnessed, 
—  all  alike  would  vanish  into  oblivion." 

"  Sometimes,"  he  added,  after  a  silence  that  seemed  long,  "  I 
weary  of  this  sham  and  pretence.  The  weight  of  my  crown  with 
its  legend  stirs  something  withiu  me  that  seems  akin  to  conscience. 
I  would  fain  put  all  this  mummery  aside  and  devote  myself  wholly 
to  my  legitimate  work,  —  the  finding  out  of  new  and  useful  ways 
of  counting.     Already  I  have  achieved  much  in  this  direction. 
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Our  two  systems  of  counting-symbols,  the  one  made  up  of  group- 
numerals  for  ordinary  counting,  with  carefully  defined  limits ;  the 
other  made  up  of  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  other  signs,  with  non- 
defined  values,  peculiarly  useful  for  generalization  and  enunciation 
of  principles,  —  these  are  notable  not  only  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  have  enabled  us  to  develop  such  systems  of  counting 
as  ratio  and  proportion ;  the  binominal,  theorem,  with  its  applica- 
tion in  logarithms ;  the  equation." 

"  The  longer  you  wear  this  mask  of  pretence,"  I  said,  "  the  fur- 
ther it  carries  you  from  your  true  sphere.  Why  not  drop  it  alto- 
gether and  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  have  worn  it  too  many  centuries ;  it  would  shame  me  to  drop 
it.  Besides  so  many  vested  interests  of  capital  and  reputation  are 
involved  in  the  present  order  of  things  —  in  the  arithmetic  as  well 
as  the  algebra  —  that  I  might  not  be  allowed  to  drop  it,  if  I 
really  wished  to." 

I  turned  to  my  guide,  "  Is  there  anything  more  to  see  ? "  I 
asked. 

He  nodded  assent. 

A  moment  I  hesitated;  but  the  oppression  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  was  too  strong. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  I  said. 

With  thanks  no  less  earnest  because  expressed  without  words, 
I  left  my  guide  at  the  portal. 

Again  I  stood  in  the  open  air  of  the  outside  world.  How  fresh 
it  seemed  and  good  to  breathe. 
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ROBIN  HOOD. 

MAUD   ELMA    KIN08LET,   BAST  MACHIAB,    MB. 

SINCE  the  college'  requirements  in  English  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  preparatory  schools 
to  read  Ivanhoe,  Robin  Hood  has  become  the  popular  hero  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  England;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  young  reader's  interest  centers  not  in  the  Disin- 
herited Knight,  the  hero  of  Scott's  novel,  nor  in  Le  Noir  Faineant^ 
attractive  though  he  may  be,  but  in  the  daring  outlaw  in  his  suit 
of  Lincoln  green  who  creates  most  of  the  interesting  situations  of 
the  story,  and  who  discloses  his  identity  in  one  of  the  last  chapters 
of  the  book,  where  he  jsays:  "Call  me  no  longer  Locksley,  my 
liege,  but  know  me  xmder  the  name  which,  I  fear,  fame  hath  blown 
too  widely  not  to  have  reached  even  your  royal  ears.  I  am  Robin 
Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest." 

Who  was  this  Robin  Hood  whom  so  many  of  our  scholars  have 
met  for  the  first  time  in  these  pages  ?  Were  ours  English  students, 
the  outlaw's  name  at  least  would  be  familiar ;  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  coimty  in  England  which,  in  some  place  or  other,  is  not  associated 
with  this  celebrated  hero :  Robin  Hood's  hills,  Robin  Hood's  Tor, 
Robin  Hood's  crosses,  Robin  Hood's  wells,  etc.  The  glades  of 
Sherwood  and  Bamsdale  are  famed  as  his  favorite  haunts ;  and  the 
counties  which  claim  the  possession  of  Locksley,  his  reputed  birth- 
place, rival  in  number  the  seven  cities  which  claim  the  illustrious 
Homer. 

•    The  first  mention  of  Robin  Hood,  so  far  as  known,  occurs  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  1377,  where  a  monk  says, — 

"  I  can  rime  of  Robyn  Hood  and  Randal  of  Chester, 
But  of  our  Lord  and  our  Ladye,  I  know  nothyng  at  all." 

From  all  the  ancient  ballads  at  hand,  John  Stow,  an  antiquary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  collected  the  following  facts  in  regard  to 
the  popular  hero :  "  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.)  were  many  robbers  and  outlawes,  among  the 
which  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  renowned  theeves,  continued 
in  woods,  despoyling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich.     They 
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killed  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them;,  or  by  resistance  for 
their  own  defence.  The  saide  Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall 
men  and  good  archers  with  such  spoiles  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon 
whom  four  hundred  (were  they  ever  so  strong)  durst  not  give  the 
onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed ;  poore  men's  goodes 
he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he 
got  from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  carles." 

In  addition  to  this  we  leani  that  he  readjusted  the  distribution 
of  property ;  robbing  the  rich  and  endowing  the  poor ;  that  he  was  an 
earnest  worshiper  of  the  Virgin,  but  a  bold  and  vigorous  hater  of 
monks  and  abbots.  He  is  the  great  sportsman,  the  incomparable 
archer,  the  lover  of  the  greenwood  and  of  a  free  life,  brave,  adven- 
turous, open-handed.  These  instructions  to  his  "merry  men," 
foimd  in  an  early  ballad,  give  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  princi- 
ples of  conduct :  — 

"  Looke  ye  do  no  husbande  harme 
That  tylleth  with  his  plough. 
No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yeman 
That  walketh  by  grene  wood  shawe, 
Ne  no  knyght  ne  no  squyer 
That  wolde  be  a  good  f  elawe. 
These  bysshoppes  and  these  archebysshoppes 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde ; 
The  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghame 
Hym  holde  in  your  mynde." 

A  few  of  the  followers  of  Robin  Hood  share  his  popiilarity, 
chief  among  whom  is  his  inseparable  companion.  Little  John ;  a 
big,  stalwart  fellow  named  John  Little  (or  John  Naylor),  who 
once  encountered  Robin  and  gave  him  a  soimd  thrasliing,  after 
which  he  was  rechristened,  and  Robin  stood  godfather :  — 

" '  This  infant  was  called  John  Little,'  quoth  he ; 
'  Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon. 
The  words  we'll  transpose,  so  wherever  he  goes, 
His  name  shall  be  called  Little  John.' " 

Little  John  was  publicly  executed  for  robberj'^  on  Arbor  Hill, 
Dublin. 

Next  to  Little  John  in  popular  esteem  stands  Friar  Tuck,  of 
whom  Scott  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  in  Ivanhoe, —  a  vagabond 
monk,  the  confessor  of  the  band  of  outlaws.     Drayton's  Polyolbion 
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contains  this  reference  to  the  jolly  friar :  — 

"  In  this  our  spacious  isle  I  tliink  there  is  not  one 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  Hood  and  Little  John ; 
Of  Tuck,  the  meiTy  friar,  which  many  a  sennon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade." 

Besides  these  were  Will  Scarlet;  Much,  the  Miller's  son;  and 
AIlan-a-Dale,  the  minstrel  of  Robin  Hood's  yeomen. 

After  a  long  and  merrj'  life  in  Sherwood  Forest  Robin  Hood 

« 

was  betrayed  by  his  kinswoman,  the  prioress  of  Kirk-lees.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  the  priory  for  medical  aid  he  was  bled  to  death  by  a 
nun,  actmg  under  the  orders  of  the  prioress.  Tradition  says  that 
the  epitaph  upon  his  tombstone  at  Kirk-lees,  in  Yorkshire,  ran  as 
follows :  — 

"  Here,  underneath  this  little  stone, 
Lies  Robeit,  earl  of  Hmitingdon ; 
No  archer  was  as  he  so  good. 
And  people  called  him  Robin  Hood. 
Such  outlaws  as  he  and  his  men 
Will  England  never  see  again." 

The  existence  of  ballads  of  which  Robin  Hood  is  the  hero,  can, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  Tliree  of  the  oldest  of  these  relate  the  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Monk,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter,  and  Robm  Hood 
and  Sir  Guy  of  Gisbome. 

In  the  firat,  Robin,  whose  conscience  pricks  him  because  he  has 
not  heard  mass  for  a  fortnight,  determines  to  go  to  Nottingham  in 
order  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  Pentecost.  He  does  so,  and  is 
recognized  and  betrayed  by  a  monk  whom  he  had  once  robbed. 
He  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  monk  hastens  to  the  king  with 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  dreaded  outlaw.  On  his  way  he  is 
met  by  Little  John  and  Much,  who  slay  him,  and  themselves  carry 
the  letters  to  London.  The  king  sends  a  message  by  Little  John 
and  his  companion  to  the  sheriff  at  Nottingham  ordering  liim  to 
bring  Robin  Hood  into  liis  royal  presence.  When  the  pretended 
messengers  arrive  at  Nottingham  they  are  magnificently  enter- 
tained; but 

"  When  the  Sheriff  was  on  sleep. 
Drunken  of  wine  and  ale," 
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Little  John  and  Much  hasten  to  the  jail,  kill  the  jailer  and  release 
their  leader. 

In  the  second  story,  Robin,  who  is  worsted  by  a  Potter  in  a  trial 
of  skill  with  the  quarter-staff,  changes  clothes  with  his  antagonist, 
buys  his  stock,  and,  thus  disguised,  ventures  into  Nottingham^ 
where  he  soon  sells  all  his  pots  but  five.  These  he  gives  to  the 
Sheriff's  wife  who  invites  him.  to  dinner  as  a  reward  for  his  gener- 
osity. At  table,  Robin  leanis  of  an  archery  contest  to  take  place 
that  afternoon.  He  attends  and  surpasses  all  his  competitors* 
To  account  for  his  skill  he  says  he  has  practiced  with  Robm  Hood^ 
The  Sheiiff  expresses  a  wish  to  see  this  famous  archer,  and  the 
supposed  Potter  offers  to  be  his  guide ;  leads  him  into  the  forest, 
and,  at  one  blast  from  his  horn,  surrounds  the  frightened  officer 
with  the  famous  band.  "  The  Sheriff  is  compelled  to  leave  behind 
him  his  horse,  and  is  glad  to  make  a  safe  retreat  on  any  terms ; 
while  Robin,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex,  sends, 
home,  as  a  present  to  the  wife  of  the  insulted  Sheriff,  a  wliite  pal- 
frey, '  which  ambles  like  the  wind.' " 

The  last  ballad,  which  is  tlie  best  of  the  three,  details  a  fierce 
contest  betw^een  Robin  Hood  and  a  "  wight  yeoman  "  called  Guy 
of  Gisbome,  who  has  sworn  to  capture  the  outlaw.  In  the 
encounter  Robin  is  victorious ;  and,  putting  on  the  slain  noble- 
man's ^rmor,  he  goes  toward  Bamsdale,  where,  in  the  meantime,, 
his  men  have  had  an  encounter  with  the  Sheriff,  in  which  several 
of  them  have  been  slain,  and  Little  Jolm  captured  and  bound  fast 
to  a  tree.  When  Robin  Hood  comes  in  sight,  he  puts  Guy's  horn 
to  his  mouth  and  blows  a  loud  blast :  — 

"  '  Hearken,  hearken,'  sayd  the  Sheriffe, 
*  I  hear  now  tidings  good. 
For  yonder  I  hear  Sir  Guy's  home  blowe. 
And  he  hatli  slain  Robin  Hood.'  " 

The  Sheriff  does  not  discover  his  mistake  imtil  Little  John  has- 
been  set  at  liberty :  — 

'*  Then  Jolm  he  took  Guy's  bow  in  his  hand, 
His  boltes  and  aiTows,  eche  one : 
When  the  Sheriffe  saw  Little  John  bend  his  bow^ 
He  fettled  him  to  be  gone. 
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Towards  his  house  in  Nottingham  towne 

He  fled  full  fast  away, 

And  so  did  all  the  companye, 

Not  one  behind  would  stay." 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  there  was  published  (1500)  a 
poem  which  put  the  story  of  the  outlaw  upon  a  more  pennanent 
footing — "A  LyteU  Geste  of  Robin  Hood  and  His  Men  and  of 
the  Pi'oude  Sheriff e  of  Notyngham."  This  is  a  ballad  romance  of 
eight  books^  the  best  and  most  complete  of  all  the  Robin  Hood 
poems.     It  begins, 

"  Robyn  was  a  proude  outlawe. 
Whiles  he  walked  on  grounde ; 
So  curteyse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one, 
Wa3  never  none  yfounde," 

carries  the  hero  through  all  the  stages  of  his  eventful  career,  and 
closes  with  a  most  touching  tribute  to  his  memory :  — 

"  Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  soule, 
That  dyed  on  the  rood. 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe 
And  did  poor  men  much  good." 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Robin  Hood  was  the  people's 
ideal,  as  King  Arthur  was  that  of  the  upper  classes.  "  He  was 
the  ideal  yeoman  as  Arthur  was  the  ideal  knight."  As  the  stories 
grew  in  number  and  in  interest,  the  humble  yeoman  of  the  ballads 
became  Robert  Fitzooth,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (see  epitaph).  This 
aspect  of  the  story  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  in  a  drama  entitled 
"  The  Downfall  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon."  The  characters  of 
the  play  became  fashionable,  "  and  the  supposititious  nobility  of 
Robin  Hood  passed  from  the  play  into  new  ballads,  and  wa« 
accepted  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  original  history." 

As  to  whether  the  Robin  Hood  story  has  any  historical  basis  or 
not,  no  antiquary  has  ever  made  a  positive  assertion.  Fuller  in  his 
History  of  the  Worthies  of  Englaad  (1662)  Qonsiders  him  an 
historical  character,  but  Thierry  says  he  simply  represents  a  class ; 
ri2.,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Saxon  race  which  lived  in  perpetual 
defiance  of  the  Norman  oppressors  from  the  time  of  Here  ward. 

In  Tuckerman's  History  of  Prose  Fiction  we  read  in  this  con- 
nection :  "  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  such  a  man  lived  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  exploits  of  other  less 
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prominent  popular  heroes  were  connected  with  his  name  and 
absorbed  in  his  reputation.  The  noble  descent  which  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  him  is  in  all  likelihood  the  result  of  the  mediaeval 
idea  that  the  great  virtues  existed  only  in  persons  of  gentle 
buth;'       ^     . 

Whether  historical  or  not,  Robin  Hood,  like  Arthur  and  Her- 
cules, Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  will  continue  to  be  the  school- 
boy's hero.  "  He  will  have  home  and  shelter  in  the  very  heart  of 
English  song  and  fancy  as  long  as  there  is  pleasure  in  freshness, 
freedom  and  adventure,  in  birds  and  baUads,  and  in  green  woods. 

The  tale  of  the  "  King^  of  outlaws  and  prince  of  good  fellows, 
carries  with  it  its  lesson  for  the  young  readers  of  Ivanhoe,  who 
may  well  lay  up  in  their  memories  the  words  spoken  by  King  Rich- 
ard to  the  outlawed  Locksley :  — 

"He  that  does  good,  having  the  unlimited  power  to  do  evil, 
deserves  praise  not  only  for  the  good  which  he  performs,  but  for 
the  evil  which  he  forbears." 


»» 


?» 


A  BOAT  SOWa. 

HELEN  CABY  CHADWICK,     HALDEN,    MASS. 

Upon  the  trackless  desert  of  the  ocean 
I  sailed  my  little  boat  one  summer's  day ; 

She  bounded  with  a  swift  and  buoyant  motion. 
Dashing  from  bow  to  stern  with  scattered  spray. 

Fathoms  of  mighty  water  lay  beneath  me, 
Miles  of  blue  rolling  meadows  stretched  away, 

And  far  and  near  the  waves  with  white  caps  hoary 
Looked  o*er  each  other's  shoulders  in  their  play. 

The  sea's  great  arc  the  pale  horizon  belted  — 

Measureless  azure  brooded  overhead, — 
White  domes  and  peaks  and  pearl-paved  roadways  melted 

In  the  soft  winds  that  breathed  on  them  and  fled. 

Lightly  the  monster  bore  his  tiny  rider, 

But  see !  the  sky  is  changed,  and  on  the  shore  — 

Woe  to  the  boat  if  e'er  such  seas  betide  her  — 
Comb  the  wild  breakers  with  a  sullen  roar ! 

Fly,  little  boat !  with  swift  and  swifter  motion 
Stagger  and  leap  toward  your  sheltered  home ! 

When  angry  surges  sweep  the  wakening  ocean. 
Who  would  be  tempted  from  his  hearth  to  roam  ? 
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SUPPLUMENTARY  READING  FOB  CHILDREN. 

MAT    LOWE,    LTBHABIAIT,    CIUCLETILLB,    OHIO. 

HE  term  "  supplementary  reading,"  and  its  equivalent,  "  sup- 
plementary books  for  children "  are  probably  not  found  in 
the  dictionaries,  but  they  are  expressions  which  have  a  distinct 
meaning  for  three  classes  who,  in  their  work,  deal  largely  with 
children  — publishers,  teachers,  and  librarians.  Books  of  tiiis  class, 
often  arranged  in  the  publisher's  complete  catalogue  under  a 
specific  heading  or  in  a  separate  catalogue  under  title  "  Supplemen- 
tary Reading  for  Various  Grades  "  or  "  School  Classics,"  are  selected 
by  teachers  and  librarians  with  a  view  to  supplement  or  add  to  the 
regular  lessons ;  or  to  provide  in  an  attractive  form,  and  one  suited 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  child,  the  work  of  the  world's  great 
writers. 

These  books  are  sometimes  abridged  editions  of  what  we  may, 
broadly,  term  the  classics,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  for 
the  use  of  children  of  a  particular  age.  Needless  to  say,  classics 
for  the  use  of  small  children  receive  more  "  editing "  than  do  those 
for  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  it  is, 
sad  to  say,  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize  any  features  of  the 
original  in  the  remains.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
judiciously  edited  that  many  a  grown  person  who  has,  perhaps, 
found  an  excuse  for  not  reading  the  unabridged  edition,  because  of 
its  "drjTiess"  may  become  a  fervent  admirer  and  reader  of  some 
great  author  by  first  perusing  an  edition  for  supplementaiy  reading. 

A  little  volume  of  this  sort  will  also  often  serve  as  an  excellent 
review  to  one  who  so  loves  a  book  that  he  has  read  it,  unabridged, 
a  half-dozen  times,  but  who  now  wishes  to  freshen  his  memoiy  as 
to  a  certjun  passage,  or  to  give  himself  an  hour's  delight  with  a 
favorite  author.  Such  books  thus  become  supplementary  reading 
to  students  of  a  larger  growth. 

As  -with  the  abridgement,  the  supplementary  reading  book  may 
be  an  adaptation  of  a  famous  work,  arranged,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  with  reference  to  a  special  age  or  school  grade.  Of  this  class 
of  supplemental^  readers  might  be  named  Aubrey  Stewart's  "  Tale 
of  Troy " ;  Guerber's  excellent  stories  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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classics,  and  "  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,"  the  stories  of  the 
edition  which  I  have  in  mind  having  been  selected  from  standard 
editions  and  re-written. 

Some  good  examples  of  abridgement  are  "Little  Nell"  and 
**  Paxil  Dombey,"  volumes  condensed,  respectively  from  Dickens ' 
"  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  and  "  Dombey  and  Son."  The  "  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly  Papers  "  is  a  little  book  which  may  lead  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  youthful  reader  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
that  fountain-head  of  English,  pure  and  undefiled,  the  "  Specta- 
tor," of  which  it  is  an  abridgement.  Then,  too,  Irving's  "  Sketch- 
Book "  is  abridged,  and  dozens  and  hundreds  of  other  standard 
books. 

The  difference  between  an  adapted  and  an  abridged  edition  for 
supplementary  reading  might  be  thus  stated :  —  While  they  are 
both  copies  of  another  and  larger  work,  the  latter  appears  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  author,  chapters,  sentences  or  words  being 
omitted  so  as  to  shorten  it  to  a  length  which  would  not  tire  chil- 
dren to  read.  The  adaptation,  on  the  other  hand,  copies  the  plot, 
the  character,  the  names,  the  situations  of  the  original  author,  but 
is  put  into  language  of  the  editor,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more 
easily  understood  by  youthful  minds.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  child  might  not  be  more  benefited  and  as  much  interested  by 
reading  the  exact  words  of  the  original  author,  for,  I  believe,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  greatest  writers  employ  a  clearer  and 
simpler  diction  than  do  their  imitators,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
great  writer  might  be  more  easily  read  by  a  child  than  the  inferior. 

But  if  the  object  is  to  reach  the  minds  which  shiink  from 
history  or  poetry  or  essay  (because,  as  yet,  unacquainted  therewith), 
the  adaptation  is  good ;  for  by  means  of  the  storj-  the  child  event- 
ually becomes  acquainted  with  the  classic  from  which  the  story 
was  adapted.  For  what  child,  after  reading  the  stories  of  "  The 
Golden  Touch  "  and  "  The  Pygmies  "  in  Johonnot's  "  Grandfather's 
Stories  "  will  not  find  an  added  interest  in  them  when  set  forth,  in 
Hawthorne's  quaint  and  charming  manner,  in  "  Tanglewood  Tales  " 
and  the  "  Wonder  Book  "  ? 

Some  of  the  nicest  little  volumes  for  supplementary^  reading 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  some  of  the  stories  from  the  two 
**  Wonder  Books,"  m  the  "  Young  Folk's  Library  of  Choice  Lit- 
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-erature."  This  excellent  "Library"  is  issued,  in  sepii-monthly 
numbers,  each  number  bound  in  manilla  covers,  and  containing, 
between  those  covers,  the  best  that  the  world  has  known,  of  his- 
tory, biography,  fairy  stories,  and  literature.  .And  of  all  the  num- 
bers none,  perhaps,  are  so  good  as  those  which  reproduce  the  best 
things  in  the  world's  literature.  The  Hawthorne  stories  are 
printed,  in  the  exact  words  of  their  author,  unabridged,  one  story 
•complete  to  each  volume.  And  as  with  Hawthorne,  so  with 
Irving,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  other  famous  men  of  letters. 

And  there  are  few  yoimg  persons  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
but  who,  after  reading  Guerber's  "  Story  of  the  Greeks,"  would 
not  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  Church's  "  Stories  of  the  Old  World  " 
they  may  learn  something  more  of  those  two  «Loble  men,  Priam 
and  Hector,  of  the  hurd-hearted  Achilles  and  the  despicable  Paris. 
This  leads  to  a  desire  and  a  readiness  for  Aubrey  Stewart's  excel- 
lent "  Tale  of  Troy."  And  now,  the  boy  or  the  girl,  with  story  and 
characters  and  some  knowledge  of  the  mythology  and  geography 
of  the  time  fixed  in  mind,  is  prepared,  and  mne  cases  out  of  ten, 
not  only  willing  but  anxious,  to  read  that  great  epic,  the  Iliad. 

Besides  the  two  divisions  dealt  with  —  the  abridgment  and  the 
adaptation  —  we  have  another  class  of  books  for  supplementary 
reading: — namely,  those  which  have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
I)eing  used  for  this  puspose,  as  well  as  those  bright  little  volumes 
which,  though,  perhaps,  written  with  no  thought  on  the  part  of 
their  authors  of  their  finding  a  place  among  the  "  school  classics  " 
have  been  found  so  excellent,  either  for  their  information,  their 
literary  style  or  the  pure  and  high  lessons  which  they  are  destined 
to  impart,  that  they  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  directors- 
of  pupils'  reading  circles,  by  publishers,  teachers  and  librarians  and 
placed,  in  catalogue  and  upon  shelves,  among  "  Books  for  Sup- 
plementary Reading."  Of  this  class  I  should  like  to  name  Mara 
Pratt's  volumes  of  history  and  travel,  and  especially  that  perfect 
little  series,  in  foux  volumes,  "  American  Histor}^  Stories " ;  Car- 
penter's "  Geographical  Readers  " ;  Margaret  Miller  s  "  My  Satur- 
day Bird  Class " ;  and  Lucy  Larcom's  "  A  New  England  Girl- 
hood." Then,  too,  I  am  sure  that  aU  grown-up  readers  who  are 
lovers  of  "  Black  Beauty,"  "  Beautiful  Joe,"  "  The  Birds '  Ciirist- 
mas  Carol,"  "  Little  Men,"  "  Little  Women  "  and  "  Water  Babies," 
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(and  who,  who  reads,  has  not  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  these 
delightful  stories  ?  )  wiU  concede  tlie  wisdom  of  placing  these  chil- 
dren's classics  among  those  books  which,  as  "  supplementary  read- 
ing," are  being  constantly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  little  folks. 
And  whether,  strictly  speaking,  they  supplement  or  add  to  the 
school  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  elevating  effect  and 
that  their  utility  in  this  direction  will  be  so  apparent  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  permanently  adopted  into  the  large  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  "  books  for  various  school  grades."  The  various  vol- 
umes of  American  histories  which  are  used  as  supplementary  read- 
ing might,  properly,  be  classed  under  the  head,  "  Adaptations,"  as  a 
large  number  of  them  are  based  upon  the  work  of  Parkman,  the 
historian.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  them  in  the  third 
class. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  term  "  Supplementary  Reading  "  is 
not  an  arbitrary  one,  for  almost  any  book  might  be  taken  into  this 
category ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  idea  lies  in  the  fact  that  only 
good  books,  useful  books,  beautiful  books  —  in  fact,  such  books  as 
appeal  to  the  better  and  higher  nature  of  both  old  and  young, — 
are  those  which  find  a  place  among  the  "  school  classics." 

Of  the  selection  of  the  work  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
literature,  whether  each  poem  or  play  or  novel  be  adopted  in  its 
entirety  or  as  an  abridgement,  little  need  be  said,  for,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  cliildren  are  usually  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  great  mas- 
ter (whether  of  art  or  of  literature)  those  authors  who  are,  in  some 
points,  objectionable,  have  been  so  ably  edited  and  expurgated  as 
to  retain,  both  as  to  fonn  and  expression,  the  value  and  beauty  of 
the  original  work,  as  it  retains  its  exact  phraseology,  only  those 
portions  being  left  out  which  its  author,  himself,  with  a  due  regard 
to  morality,  might,  properly  have  omitted.  But  of  those  other 
volumes,  wliich  are  wiitten  with  a  view  to  being  used  as  sup- 
plementary readers,  much  care  should  be  taken,  as  well  by  those 
who  write  as  by  those  who  adopt  them.  The  latter  should  feel, 
that  in  selecting  work  of  more  recent  —  and  in  most  cases,  inferior 
writers  —  they  should  choose  only  those  books  whose  merit  is  so 
evident  as  to  justly  entitle  their  claim  to  a  place  on  those  shelves 
and  in  those  minds  which  are  devoted  to  the  highest  and  the  best 
in  literature. 
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And  the  writers  of  these  books,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
useful  and  pleasant  little  volumes  of  history,  nature  study  and 
biography,  should  not  permit  a  hurried  or  careless  style  to  rasp 
upon  the  mind  which  has,  through  training,  become  attuned  to 
Addison,  Lowell  and  Charles  Lamb. 

Not  only  should  their  diction  be  pure  and  clear,  but  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  allow  mistakes,  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  to 
creep  into  their  works.  This  point  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
when  dealing  with  children  than  when  adults  are  concerned,  for 
the  child's  mind  is  the  more  readily  influenced,  and,  once  acquired, 
an  incorrect  thought  or  expression  will  remain  when  correct  ideas 
are  forgotten. 

In  this  class  of  books  there  will  be  found,  I  think,  no  glaring 
mistakes,  but  one  occasionally  finds  a  statement  or  an  expression 
which  might,  with  profit,  be  changed. 

I  have  in  mind  an  admirable  little  history  which,  in  depicting 
the  movements  of  the  Pilgrims,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
America,  speaks  of  some  of  them  cruising  along  the  coast  in  a 
shallop.  This  shallop  is  described  as  a  boat  having  oars  and  a 
sail,  and  large  enough  to  seat  twenty  men.  Directly  beneath  the 
text  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  shallop,  which  is  represented  as 
having  oars  but  no  sail ;  in  addition  to  the  six  men  who  are  in  the 
shallop,  one  more  might  squeeze  in,  if  care  be  taken  to  select  a  very 
little  man. 

The  following  sentence,  taken  from  the  same  book,  "  Like  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  Quaker  foipider  of  Pennsylvania,  Lord  Baltimore  " 
(in  founding  Maryland)  "  wanted  to  make  this  large  tract  of  land 
serve  as  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  fellow-believers,"  is  rather 
ambiguous,  as  tending  to  lead  the  child  to  think  that  the  Quaker 
founder  not  only  established  Pennsylvania  before  Maryland  was 
founded,  but  that  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  established 
religious  liberty  in  the  United  States. 

The  author  of  a  fine  book  of  travels,  in  describing  the  dinner 
served  in  the  better  class  of  homes  in  Mexico,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  "  each  dish  is  brought  in  and  served  separately,  and  not 
all  at  once,  as  with  us."  The  reader  may  wonder  if  a  man  who 
has  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  various  countries  and  their  cus- 
toms to  be  able  to  write  several  volumes,  may  not,  at  some  time. 
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have  been  present  at  a  dinner  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
dishes  were  not  served  all  at  once. 

Again,  in  a  little  volume,  designed  for  youngest  readers  of  his- 
tory, and  written  by  a  man  who,  as  an  historian  stands  in  the  first 
rank,  occurs,  in  describing  the  proxy  wooing  of  Myles  Standish, 
this  remarkable  statement:  —  "In  that  day,  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  was  asked  first.  So  Alden  weht  to  Mr.  Mullins  and 
told  him  what  a  brave  man  Captain  Standish  was.  Then  he  asked 
if  Captain  Standish  might  marr}'^  Priscilla,"  etc.  As  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  which  may  be  verified  by  consulting  the  original 
manuscripts,  or,  in  lieu  of  them,  "The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers "  edited  from  the  original  texts,  by  Edward  Arber,  that 
Priscilla's  entire  family  (her  father,  mother,  and  brother)  died  in 
the  "first  sickness,"  which  claimed  as  its  first  victim  the  Captain's 
wife,  Rose  Standish,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  pretty  little  con- 
versation between  John  Alden  and  Mr.  Mullins  was  purely  ficti- 
tious. The  author  may  claim  a  justification  in  thus  lapsing  from 
the  acknowledged  records,  in  that  he  has  sought  to  instil  mto  tlie 
minds  of  the  boys  a  lesson  in  ethics  which  may  be  useful  to  them 
in  future  years. 

In  glanciug  through  the  different  volumes  of  supplementary 
readers,  errors  of  the  kind  mentioned  wUl  be  occasionally  found. 
They  are  not  grave  mistakes,  I  admit.  Indeed,  in  books  for  groAin 
readers  such  small  errors  might  pass  unchallenged ;  but  as  the  lit- 
tle people  are  susceptible  of  first  impressions,  and  as  such  impress- 
ions remain  longest  in  their  minds,  it  would  be  well  if  only  perfect 
books  were  placed  in  their  hands,  or,  at  least,  books  which  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  books  to  be. 

That  the  volumes  which  are  usually  included  in  the  category 
"  Supplementary  Reading  for  Children  "  have  raised  the  standard 
of  juvenile  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  as  these  little  volumes  become  better  kno^^n 
their  use  will  increase  among  those  who  are  training  children. 
And  as  they  become  more  and  more  used  they  will  displace  the 
sensational  story-book,  which  makes  for  the  neurotic  novel  of  later 
years.     Only  by  the. substitution  of  good  will  evil  be  driven  out. 
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UBITORIAL. 

THE  undersigned,  upon  assuming  the  responsibility  of  editorial 
relations  with  Education  does  sa  with  a  sense  of  mingled  pleas- 
ure and  fear.  The  magazine  has  come  regularly  to  my  table  since  its 
first  number.  It  stands  I  believe  for  what  is  best,  maturest  and  most 
liberal  in  dignified  discussion  of  educational  questions.  It  shall  be  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  the  incoming  administration  to  secure  for  its 
pages,  from  whatever  section  of  the  counti^,  what  is  most  worth  while 
to  earnest  teachers  and  to  the  persons  really  interested  in  education 
and  schooling.  I  come  to  my  work  therefore  with  joy  in  the  prospect 
of  being  so  identified  with  a  great  enterprise  under  promising  condi- 
tions. The  outlook  is  altogether  encouraging.  But  the  task  is  under- 
taken with  a  full  measure  of  fear  and  trembling.  The  good  name  of 
Education  must  be  preserved  and  its  future  fitted  to  a  rapidly  changing 
society  and  a  growing  profession.  It  demands  a  breadth  of  equipment, 
business  resourcefulness,  a  sound  philosophy  and  a  keen  perception  of 
the  real  needs  of  the  profession,  that  makes  one  pause  in  the  under- 
taking. Unreserved  confidence  however  in  my  associates  and  faith  in 
the  considerateness  and  good  sense  of  my  colleagues  in  the  profession 
inspire  somewhat  of  confidence  in  myself,  and  the  new  relations  are 
assumed  with  the  determination  to  give  the  magazine  the  best  service 
of  which  I  am  capable.  I  bespeak  for  Education  the  continued  sup- 
port of  its  friends  and  trust  that  it  may  lose  nothing  by  the  recent 
changes. 

R.  G.  Boone. 

CHICAGO  may  have  had  more  than  its  share  of  attention  in  edu- 
cational news  columns  in  recent  years.  There  is  much  going  on 
there,  however,  that  is  of  real  interest  to  teachers  everywhere.  The 
particular  point  at  present  in  mind  is  the  Department  of  Child  Study 
organized  by  the  Board  of  Education  some  time  ago,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Christopher.  This  gentleman  is  known  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Child  Study  and  Pedagogical  Investigation  and 
has  two  or  three  assistants.  Their  work  for  the  last  year  has  been  on 
the  processes  of  Child  Memory,  which  has  been  pursued  through  an 
investigation  of  Spelling  in  the  various  public  schools  of  Chicago.  A 
report  is  about  to  be  issued  whose  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  exhibit  the 
forms  and  results  of  their  investigations,  and  incidentally  to  summarize 
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certain  conclusions.  Much  shoddy  work  has  been  done  under  the  name 
"  Child  Study";  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  venture  in  advance  of  any 
publication,  that  some  really  sensible  study  of  the  child  of  any  age  will 
be  welcomed  by  teachers  generally. 

THE  State  of  Ohio  is  singular  in  having  three  collegiate  institutions 
in  whole  or  in  part  sustained  by  the  state.  The  oldest  of  these, 
and  the  oldest  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  Northwest  (1809), 
is  known  as  the  University  of  Ohio,  and  is  located  at  Athens.  The 
tiext  was  Miami  University  at  Oxford.  The  latest,  the  Ohio  State 
Univereity,  located  at  Columbus,  grew  out  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
endowment  providing  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction.  The 
school  at  Athens  has  had  an  honorable  history,  honorable  as  it  is  long, 
and  has  recently  come  into  public  notice  through  the  election  of  a  new 
president.  In  June,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super  resigned  the  position  after 
many  years  of  efficient  service,  retiring  with  abundant  honors  well 
deserved  to  a  professorship  in  the  same  institution.  His  successor  is 
Dr.  Allston  Ellis,  graduate  of  Miami  University,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
a  teacher  by  choice,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Hamilton  and  San-^ 
dusky ,J[Ohio,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado, 
Member  of  the  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  frequent  and  popular  platform  lecturer,  especially  upon  educational 
topics.  Doctor  Ellis  is  in  his  prime  (born  in  1847),  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  classical  scholar,  has  already  proved  his  executive  ability,  and 
begins,  it  is  hoped  by  his  many  friends,  a  new  and  prosperous  career 
for  the  College  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

THE  best  traditions  of  our  history  are  being  lived  up  to  by  the  pres- 
ent administration  nt  Washington,  which  is  sending  some  of  the 
finest  young  blood  of  our  educational  centres  to  our  *'  new  possessions  " 
to  educate  the  native  inhabitants.  This  work  is  being  systematically 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  some  of  our  ablest  educators.  As 
the ''little  red  schoolhouse'*  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  was  built  the  structure  of  our  national  life,  with  its  superior 
intelligence  and  unsui*passed  liberties,  so,  following  our  arms  and  as 
one  of  the  first  and  best  gifts  of  peace,  we  are  sending  the  means  of 
general  education  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Those 
who  have  been  crying  down  the  policy  of  our  President  and  his  coun- 
sellors and  finding  therein  only  selfishness  and  personal  ambition  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  their  mistake  in  view  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
that  are  now  flowing  freely  into  the  countries  named  as  a  direct  result 
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of  .that  policy..  Not  that  the  end  justifies  the  zueaos,  but  that  in  this 
case  it  indicates  the  motive.  It  has  been  the  purpose  from  the  begin- 
ning to  make  the  extension  of  our  influence  into  these  hitherto  oppressed 
and  intellectually  impoverished  insular  regions  a  great  object  lesson  to 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  character  and  methods  of  our  supenor  civiliza- 
tion. Physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  health  and  freedom  follow  our 
flag.  In  accoixlance  with  this  policy,  President  Eliot  has  recently 
selected  sixteen  graduates  of  Harvard  University  to  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. They  will  take  part  in  building  up  the  educational  system 
now  being  (established  under  General  Superintendent  Fred  W.  Atkin- 
son. Some  seven  hundred  college  and  normal  school  graduates  have 
been  selected  and  are  either  at  work  or  now  on  their  way  to  Manila. 

MORE  and  more  does  the  school  take  cognizance  of  the  moral  life 
and  welfare  of  the  pupils.  It  was  long  ago  recognized  tbat 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  child's  morals  and  his  physical 
environment.  Cleanliness,  good  air,  comfortable  sittings  and  hygienic 
conditions  in  general,  promote  a  sound  mind  and  normal  conscience  as 
well  as  a  healthy  body.  It  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  school  should 
give  direct  instruction  also  on  manners  and  morals.  When,  for  many 
hours  a  day,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  for  many  years  in 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  the  child's  life,  the  parent  turns  him 
over  to  the  care  of  another,  —  namely,  his  teacher,  it  is  reasonable  to 
require  of  that  teacher  some  responsibility  for  the  child's  habits  and 
behavior.  Two  contrasting  methods  of  two  different  teachers  come  to 
mind  as  illustrating  the  subject.  The  first  feels  her  responsibility  for 
what  transpires  from  the  time  her  pupils  leave  their  homes  until  they 
have  reached  them  again  on  their  return  after  school.  She  makes  this 
felt  by  her  pupils.  They  know  that  the  teacher's  authority  goes  with 
them  as  an  attending  presence  when  they  go  forth  upon  the  highway, 
and  that  they  are  required  to  be  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school,  as  well  as  at  recess  and  on  the  play-ground.  The 
other  teacher  says  that  it  is  no  concern  of  her's  what  the  children  do 
outside  of  the  school  premises.  Her  authority  and  responsibility  end 
at  the  limit  of  the  school-yard.  We  think  that  this  contrast  indicates 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher,  —  between  one  who 
has  ihu  *'gift"  and  whose  heart  is  really  in  her  work,  and  one  who 
merely  works  for  wages.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  subject  of 
the  teaching  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  public  schools  was  taken  up 
recently  at  the  teachers'  meeting  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  topic  as  considered  at  that  meeting  are  so  suggestive 
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« 
that  we  quote  them  in  full  with  the  hope  that  other  teachers'  associa- 
tions will  take  them  up  for  consideration.  They  were  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: '^Is  the  public  school  responsible  for  formal  instruction  in 
manners  and  morals  ?  Are  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  youth  of 
today  more  imperfect  than  those  of  a  generation  ago?  Do  pupils  judge 
offences  against  school  rules  by  the  same  standai*d  as  that  which  they 
apply  to  misconduct  out  of  school?  What  specific  faults  in  conduct 
and  morals  should  public  school  instruction  undertake  to  reach  ?  What 
use  can  be  made  of  the  events  of  school  life?  Of  stories?  Of  biogra- 
phies? What  is  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  school  regime?  Does 
the  so-called  city  school  offer  any  help  in  the  improvement  of  manners 
and  morals?" 


A  NEW  NOTE  IN  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES. 

MRS.   HELEN    EKIN  STARRBTT,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

IT  was  certainly  an  interesting  coincidence  that  two  of  the  most 
pleasing  addresses  given  at  the  great  decennial  convocation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  held  June  15th  to  20th  —  a  convocation  in  which 
the  unparalleled  growth  of  this  University  was  every  where  in  evidence, 
in  grounds  and  buildings,  in  gifts  acknowledged  and  gifts  foreshadowed 
even  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  —  should  have  contained 
a  note  new  to  such  occasions  aod  yet  which  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
listeners  more  deeply  than  all  the  other  eloquence  of  the  occasion  com- 
bined. Mr.  Rockefeller's  address  to  the  students  on  the  iast*day  of 
the  convocation,  when  nearly  two  hundred  fine  looking  youths  and 
maidens,  picturesque  and  handsome  in  cap  and  gown  came  forward  to 
receive  their  diplomas,  was  second  in  point  of  time,  but  shall  have  men- 
tion first. 

Speaking  of  the  great  opportunities  furnished  to  the  students  of  today 
by  this  and  other  universities,  he  reminded  them  that  they  enjoyed 
these  opportunities  in  many  instances,  as  the  result  of  self-denying  toil 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends ;  he  feelingly  urged  them  not  to  for- 
get this  fact  as  they  passed  on  to  possible  future  careers ;  he  said  that 
the  obligation  owed  to  these  self-denying,  patient,  long-hoping  parents 
or  relatives  should  be  frequently  and  lovingly  acknowledged,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  in  every  possible  way  and  by  every  possible 
token,  such  as  the  frequent  letter  or  the  cheerful,  filial  visit  that  their 
sons  and  daughters  recognized  these  obligations.  *' Whatever  your 
station  may  be  hereafter,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  "  do  not  fail  to  turn 
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gnUefall;  to  your  families  and  friends  who  have  stood  by  yoa  in  your 
time  of  struggle  for  an  education.  Many  of  them  toiled  incessantly 
through  long,  weary  years  that  you  might  be  possessed  of  advantages 
which  they  were  unable  to  secure  for  themselves.  I  entreat  you  not  to 
forget  them,  and  not  to  fail  as  the  years  go  by  frequently  to  express  to 
them  your  gratitude  and  regard,  and  to  return  to  them,  in  loving  and 
helpfulattentions,  the  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  unfailing  apprecia- 
tion. These  expressions  will  give  happiness  to  the.n,  aud  the  reflex 
influence  of  your  words  and  acts  of  gratitude  will  bring  blessings  to 
you." 

Looking  around  upon  the  audience  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  more 
than  one  elderly,  faded  parent  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  thus  feelingly  and 
truthfully  presented  their  claims  to  loving  remembrance  and  recognition. 
And  who  that  has  been  witness  to  the  utter  oblivion  into  which  so  many 
parents  are  allowed  to  sink  by  college- bred  sons  and  daughters  who 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  careers  upon  which  they  have  been  started 
by  the  patient,  loving,  self-denying  toil  of  these  parents  —  and  other 
members  of  their  families  —  that  the  visit  or  the  letter  is  forgotten  or 
only  remembered  at  long  intervals  as  a  duty  —  who,  I  say,  that  has 
been  witness  to  this  too  common  failure  in  loving  duty  to  parents  but 
will  thank  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  his  words  of  remembrance  and  admoni- 
tion. 

Another  thought  presented  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  new  sound  and 
the  effect  of  a  new  note  in  Commencement  addresses,  —  to  young  men 
at  least.  He  spoke  of  the  ambitions  that  doubtless  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  students  before  him.  The  most  of  them  probably  pictured  for 
themselves  careers  wherein  wealth  or  power  or  distinction  of  some  sort 
awaited  them,  all  of  which  was  well  aud  praiseworthy.     He  added : 

"  We  all  rejoice  in  your  hope  of  success.  We  trust  that  you  will  be 
so  anchored  in  the  possession  of  sterling  qualities  that  you  will  turn  to 
best  account  whatever  life  has  in  store  for  you.  In  the  end  the  ques- 
tion will  be  not  whether  you  have  achieved  great  distinction  and  made 
yourself  known  to  all  the  world,  but  whether  you  have  fitted  into  the 
niches  God  has  assigned  you,  and  have  done  your  work  day  by  day  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

^*  We  shall  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  need  great  men 
and  women,  to  fill  the  most  important  positions  in  the  commercial  and 
professional  world,  but  we  shall  also  need  just  as  much  the  men  and 
women  who  can  and  will  fill  the  humblest  positions  uncomplainingly 
and  acceptably.  The  vital  thing  is,  to  find  as  soon  as  possible  the 
place  in  life  where  you  can  best  serve  the  world.  Whatever  position 
this  is,  it  is  the  highest  position  in  the  sight  of  good  men  and  in  the 
economy  of  God. 
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'^  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  failures  that  may  come  to  some  of  you 
who  are  possessed  of  the  brightest  intellects  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments.  I  shall  expect  to  see  many  who  are  here  present 
among  the  slow,  methodical,  plodding  ones,  who  are  not  at  all  distin- 
guished as  you  are  for  brilliancy,  go  forward  until  at  last  they  are  found 
occupying  positions  of  the  greatest  honor  and  responsibility.  The 
chances  for  success  are  better  today  than  ever  before.  Success  is 
attained  by  industry,  perseverance  and  pluck,  coupled  with  any  amount 
of  hard  work,  and  you  need  not  expect  to  achieve  it  in  any  other  way." 

To  have  duty  emphasized  rather  than  worldly  success ;.  faithful  work 
in  humble  station  commended  rather  than  ambition  for  great  achieve- 
ment and  conspicuous  place  in  the  world's  eye ;  caution  as  to  methods 
and.  motives  was  indeed  an  impressive  variation  in  Commencement 
addresses.  One  hearer  at  least  supplemented  Mr.  Rockefeller's  thought 
on  this  point  by  recalling  a  verse  from  Burns : 

"  To  make  a  happy  fireside 
For  we'ans  and  wife  — 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime. 
Of  human  life." 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer's  address,  given  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Nancy  Foster  Hall  —  one  of  the  three  beautiful  homes  for  young 
women  which  form  one  side  of  the  University  quadrangle,  contained  a  plea 
for  the  too  often  forgotten  helpers  in  the  matter  of  higher  education.  She 
recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  were  to  enjoy  the  unusual 
advantages  offered  to  women  in  this  university,  especially  in  the  way 
of  refined  and  home-like  surroundings  while  pursuing  their  studies,  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  plain,  patient  women  in  quiet  homes  to 
whom  such  opportunities  had  never  come ;  who  had  never  known  the 
sciences  or  art  or  literature,  except  perchance,  their  bibles,  and  yet 
who  were  eager  to  help  secure  all  these  advantages  for  their  younger 
and  more  favored  sisters.  She  spoke  of  the  duty  of  those  thus  favored 
to  carry  to  these  plain  homes  and  to  these  patient  women  some  of  the 
overfiowing  richness  of  the  feast  to  which  they  had  been  so  freely  and 
warmly  welcomed.  She  described  the  arch  under  which  the  graduates 
of  Harvard  passed,  after  having  received  their  diplomas,  with  its 
inscription,  ^^  Depart,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  and 
adjured  the  young  women  to  lay  to  heart  the  significance  of  this  inscrip- 
tion. It  was  an  inspiring  thought,  happily  and  forcefully  presented. 
And  of  all  the  addresses  heard  at  this  great  convocation  these  two  will, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  live  the  longest  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
them. 

Chicago,  June  18,  1901. 
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BSCENT  EDUCATIONAl,  MEASURES. 

England.  —  The  education  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commous  early 
in  May,  was  withdrawn  on  the  27th  of  June.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the 
^*  Secondary  Education  Bill,'*  but  its  sponsor.  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  speech  sub- 
mitting the  measure,  styled  it  ^'  a  bill  to  establish  in  every  part  of  England  and 
Wales  a  local  education  authority  which  is  intended  to  supervise  education  of 
•every  kind,  whetl}er  elementary,  secondary  or  technical.'*  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized tiiat  administrative  reform  on  the  lines  here  indicated  is  urgently  required 
in  England,  but  the  retired  bill  appeared  strangely  inadequate  for  the  end  which  . 
it  proposed.  It  was  drawn  seemingly  in  the  interests  of  denominational  schools 
imd  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  great  municipal  school  boards.  From  the  first  the 
measure  excited  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  friends  of  a  liberal  and  democratic 
policy.  Its  deficiencies  and  partisan  character  were  fully  exploited  by  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  vice-president  of  the  London  School  Board,  in  an  article  in  the  June 
Contemporary.  The  ostensible  reason  for  withdrawing  the  measure  was  the 
pressure  of  other  affairs,  though  undoubtedly  the  intense  opposition  which  it  ' 
«xcited  affected  the  action.  The  government  immediately  substituted  an  urgency 
bill  popularly  known  as  the  **Cockerton  bill"  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  higher  grade  schools  which  were  destroyed  by  the  decision  of  the  courts,  already 
cited  in  these  pages.  This  decision  known  as  the  **  Cockerton  judgment,"  was  to 
the  effect  that  school  boards  have  no  legal  right  to  carry  on  the  education  of  pupils 
beyond  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  in  other  than  elementary  subjects.  As  the  schools 
re-open  September  1,  some  immediate  provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  the  90,000  pupils  in  day  schools  and  150,000  in  night  schools  affected 
by  the  decision.  The  new  bill  makes  provision  for  the  re-opening  of  the  higher 
grade  board  schools,  but  on  terms  that  repeat  the  offensive  principle  of  the  former 
bill.  These  schools  which  the  school  boards  have  created  and  developed  with  great 
energy  and  success  can  only  be  re-opened  by  them  with  the  sanction  of  a  local 
authority,  the  County  Council  or  other  body  specified.  Thus  under  cover  of  a 
necessity  which  everybody  recognizes  the  long  contemplated  attack  has  been  made 
upon  the  school  boards.  The  bill  was  rushed  through  committee  stage  and  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  single  month  and  there  is  little  hope  of  modifying  it 
in  its  passage  through  the  upper  House;  but  it  has  raided  a  storm  which  will  not 
readily  be  allayed.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  has  already  entered  public  protest 
againiit  the  policy  of  the  bill ;  the  council  of  the  National  Education  Association 
iield  an  emergency  meeting  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the 
measure  and  a  fund  started  to  maintain  a  special  campaign  against  the  policy 
"Which  it  embodies.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  for  outsiders  to  comprehend  the  prob- 
lem in  all  its  phases,  but  to  the  American  mind  the  attack  upon  the  tnunicipal 
■school  boards  which  have  created  public  high  schools  for  the  common  people  and 
A  public  sentiment  in  their  support,  seems  strangely  absurd. 

FRANCE.      THE    LAW    OF    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  law  respecting  dissociations  in  France  which  will  be  permanently  associated 
with  the  name  of  Waldeck  Rousseau,  though  it  revives  a  policy  long  since  advo- 
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cated  by  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry,  received  executive  sanction  July  1.  It  pre- 
scribes  the  conditions  under  which  associations  may  be  formed  and  their  righta 
and  privileges,  but  its  special  importance  lies  in  the  section  dealing  with  religious 
associations.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  no  religious  association  (brotherhood  or 
sisterhood)  can  be  formed  iu  France  without  authorization  froih  the  government,, 
which  shall  determine  the  conditions  of  its  operations.  No  peraon  belonging  to  an 
unauthorized  religious  association  of  any  order  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  or  to* 
direct  an  educational  institution ;  every  authorized  religious  association  must 
render  annually  to  the  government  a  financial  siatement  ^setting  forth  its  proper- 
ties, income  and  expenditures,  and  for  violations  of  any  of  these  requirements, 
certain  specified  penalties  will  be  incurred.  Three  months  are  allowed  for  exist- 
ing associations  to  apply  for  the  ufecessai'y  authorizations,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
all  those  whose  applications  have  been  refused  or  who  have  not  made  applications- 
will  be  dissolved  and  their  properties  will  come  under  the  control  of  the  state. 

The  value  of  the  properties  involved  is  variously  estimated  from  $90,000,000  to- 
8215,000,000,  but  in  any  case  it  is  enormous.  According  to  official  statements,  the 
public  Treasury  realizes  only  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  on  the  entire 
amoimt.  The  unproductive  wealth  though  a  ground  of  opposition  to  the  orders- 
causes  much  less  disturbance  than  their  educational  influence  which  is  declared  to 
be  hostile  to  the  government  and  a  deadly  menace  to  republican  institutions.  Of 
30,136  religious  associations  of  men,  22,327  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
In  the  department  of  secondary  education  they  maintain  a  very  successful  rivalry 
vnth  the  state  schools  whose  enrollment  gradually  but  steadily  declines  in  favor  of 
the  religious  establishments.  In  1892  the  public  secondary  schools  enrolled  forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  boys  in  this  stage  of  instruction ;  in  1898  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  forty-five  per  cent.  This  movement  is  alarming  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  in  secondary  schools  that  the  youth  are  trained  who  must  eventually  guide  and 
control  the  policies  of  the  nation.  It  is  equally  evident  that  in  closing  the  religious 
establishments  the  government  incurs  the  reproach  of  infringing  upon  the  domain 
of  parental  rights  and  conscientious  scruples.  The  outcome  of  such  a  delicate 
encounter  cannot  be  readily  foreseen. 

PROPOSED  REFORM  OP  PUBLIC   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

A  project  for  the  reform  of  the  public  secondary  schools  (lycees)  of  France  has- 
been  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Superior  Council  of 
Education.  This  measure  embodies  the  views  of  the  Ribot  Commission  which  waa 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  reforma 
proposed  are  intended  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  the  lycees, 
larger  initiative  for  the  principals,  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  professors  and 
in  the  moral  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  household  departments. 

As  regards  cumculum  the  most  radical  change  proposed  by  the  measure  is  that 
of  a  trif urcated  program  for  the  classical  course.  Since  1890  the  entire  classical 
program  has  been  obligatory  for  all  pupils  in  the  classical  section  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  school  year,  when  choice  was  allowed  between  philosophy  and 
science.  The  new  measure  provides  for  a  choice  between  three  parallel  coui-ses 
for  the  last  three  school  years,  options  being  allowed  between  Greek,  science  and 
modern  lai^guages.  In  the  recognition  thus  accorded  modern  languages  the  project 
marks  a  wide  departure  from  previous  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  sec- 
ondary studies. 
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UNITERSITY   BXTE1T8IOK. 

The  University  Extension  movement  has  now  an  uninterrupted  history  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  may  be  gauged  by  other  than  statistical  measures. 
In  an  interesting  survey  of  the  movement  in  England,  Michael  Sadler,  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  in  the  Education  Department, 
notes  the  following  amoag  the  social  amdUorations  accom;>lished  by  the  move- 
ment. 

University  extension  by  sending  competent  university  men  to  lecture  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  has  established  between  the  universities  and  the  better  classes  of 
society  in  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  north  of  England,  friendly  sentiments 
and  mutual  confidence  in  place  of  the  bitter  feelings  against  the  universities  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  these  centres. 

The  movement  has  also  created  a  career  for  young  men,  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities, who  are  possessed  of  the  gift  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
for  social  problems.  They  promote  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  diffusion  and 
interchange  of  intellectual  ideas  and  interests  and  to  the  profit  both  of  themselves 
and  their  hearers. 

The  subjects  most  generally  treated  in  the  extension  lectures  and  conferences 
are  history  and  literature.  The  former  is  necessarily  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  commerce  and  of  industry.  The  effect  is  already  seen  in  a  deeper  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  these  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  secondary 
and  of  elementary  schools  and  in  the  increased  life  and  vigor  of  their  own  instruc- 
tion. 

While  admitting  that  the  endeavor  to  maintain  university  courses  of  instruction 
for  workmen  in  the  subjects  of  political  economy  and  social  science  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, Mr.  Sadler  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
social  philosophy  at  the  present  time,  the  clash  of  ideas  and  theories  rather  than 
to  a  want  of  interest  in  the  problems  involved.  It  is  noticeable  indeed,  that  while 
the  consideration  of  these  subjects  on  their  intellectual  side  has  not  proved  attrac- 
tive, the  greatest  interest  has  been  manifested  in  lectures  upon  morals  and  social 
ethics.  **  In  brief,"  says  Mr.  Sadler,  *'  if  University  Extension  has  become  a 
social  force,  it  is  because  it  is  animated  at  once  by  a  moral  sentiment  and  by  an 
intellectual  sentiment.  *  * 

In  France,  a  new  adaptation  of  the  University  Extension  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Society  of  Higher  Education.  This  is  a  movement  for  promoting  within  the 
universities  themselves,  by  the  means  of  lectures  and  conferences,  the  sense  of  the 
unity  of  all  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  general  culture  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  in  the  highly  specialized  schemes  of  university  training.  A  plan 
for  the  realization  of  this  idea  has  been  elaborated,  but  the  lack  of  funds  prevents 
its  immediate  execution. 

A  recent  number  of  the  **  Revue  Internationale  de  I* Enseignement"  furnishes 
information  as  to  the  spread  of  University  Extension  in  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  Bohemia,  the  movement  was  first  sanctioned  by  ministerial 
decree  in  1897,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Univensity  of  Prague.  The 
first  series  of  lectures  aiul  conferences  was  given  in  1899  Jit  Prague  and  was 
attended  by  a  total  of  919  persons.  The  number  of  lecture  courses  and  the  total 
number  of  attendants  have  increased  each  following  year,  and  recently  lectures 
have  been  maintained  in  centres  oatside  the  capital.  Tlie  courses  iliat  have  had 
the  lan;est  attendance  have  been  in  philosophy,  aesthetics,  the  history  of  art,  the 
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hUtory  of  literature,  and  nervous  maladies.  Workmen  have  shown  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  courses  in  medicine.  The  expenses  are  met  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $1200  (6000  crowns)  by  the  government,  by  private  contributions  and 
fees. 

In  Austrian  Poland  the  movement  is  well  established.  At  Cracow,  diiring  the 
last  session,  123  courses  of  lectures  were  held,  with  16,860  auditors.  A  subscrip- 
tion has  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  special  building  for 
the  work. 

In  Hungary  the  movement  has  just  secured  recognition,  but  from  the  encour- 
agement already  given  to  kindred  enterprises,  the  success  of  this  more  extensive 
effort  seems  assured. 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pabllshers  of  Bducatiok  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

AoE  OF  Chivalby:  or  Kixg  Arthur  axd  His  Kniohts.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  revision  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  book,  edited  by 
Rev.  J.  Loughran  Scott,  D.  D.  It  is  a  companion  to  The  Age  of  Fable,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  study  of  ancient  mythology.  The  story  of  the 
Age  of  Chivalry  is  really  a  part  of  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  sort  of 
providential  preparation  for  the  ideals  of  the  Gospel.  King  Arthur  was  the  per- 
sonification of  the  principles  which  were  admired  and  aspired  to  by  the  early 
British  stock.  Tlie  stories  gathering  about  his  name  have  furnished  inspiration  for 
all  succeeding  ages.  They  are  well  worth  relating  and  cherishing.  The  volume 
before  us  presents  them  in  an  attractive  form  suitable  to  the  comprehension  of 
youth  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  more  mature 
readei-s.     It  is  tastefully  illustrated.     Philadelphia:    David  McKay.    Price,  61.25. 

Ambrioan  Leaders  and  Heroes.  By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  This  is  **  a  prelim- 
inary text-book  in  United  States  history  ''  suitable  for  children  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  One  hardly  realizes  how  rich  our  history  is  in  noble 
men  and  women  of  action  and  achievement  until  he  takes  up  a  book  like  this  that 
groups  some  of  the  lives  that  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  our  country.  We  find 
the  life  stories  of  Columbus,  Daniel  Boone,  John  Smith,  Miles  Standish  and  many 
others,  told  in  a  way  to  charm  the  young  reader  and  while  teaching  him  real  his- 
tory making  him  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  his  own  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
noble  living.  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  girl  than 
this.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  nicely  printed  on  clear  white  paper.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  60  cents. 

Tarr  and  McMdrray  Geographies.  Third  Book.  Europe  and  Other  Conti- 
nents, with  a  review  of  North  America.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murray.  In  hardly  any  branch  of  study  is  the  modern  advance  in  methods  more 
marked  than  in  geography.  In  the  series  here  noticed  there  is  a  fullness  of  treat- 
ment and  a  distinctness  of  impression  that  insures  an  accurate  and  abiding 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  concerning  whatever  is  most  chafacteristic 
in  the  several  countries  studied.     Not  only  the  land  and  water,  but  the  history 
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and  life  of  the  peoples,  the  occupations  that  yield  them  their  living,  their  relations 
with  other  peoples,  their  origin  and  history,  their  personal  peculiarities  and  cus- 
toms, their  contribution  to  the  world's  welfare  are  set  forth  in  an  engaging  way. 
There  are  illustrations  on  almost  every  page,  and  the  maps  are  thoroughly  up-to- 
date.  The  review  chapters  on  the  previous  volume  are  wisely  planned.  The 
pupil  is  not  allowed  to  get  rusty  on  what  he  has  learned  already.  On  the  whole, 
we  hardly  see  how  anything  can  be  produced  in  the  line  of  geographies  better 
than  those  here  presented.  New  York:  The  Macmiilan  Company.  Price,  76 
cents. 

Wigwam  Storibs.  Told  by  North  American  Indians.  Compiled  by  Mary 
Catherine  Jndd.  With  illustrations  by  Angel  de  Cora.  These  charming  stories 
have  been  gathered  from  various  sources  such  as  the  works  of  Schoolcraft,  which 
were  also  Longfellow's  inspiration.  They  illustrate  some  of  the  Indian's  charac- 
teristics which  are  sometimes  overlooked,  such  as  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  his 
sense  of  the  humorous.  The  Indian's  life  is  always  picturesque  and  seldom  fails 
to  interest  young  readers.  These  stories  are  prettily  told,  and  some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  by  a  promising  young  Indian  artist.  Miss  Angel  de  Cora,  whose  Indian 
name  is  Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Company.    Price,  86  cents. 

QciNCY  Adams  Sawyer.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  This  is  a  study  of  New 
England  village  lifeahat  interests  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  At 
the  same  time  the  story  is  very  improbable.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  that  so  much  of 
good  fortune  comes  to  one  man  as  comes  to  the  hero  of  this  novel.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  someone  to  hand  him  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  everyone 
loves  him  and  promotes  his  plans  save  one  individual  enemy  w|io  is  merely  intro- 
duced to  show  how  completely  **  left "  anyone  would  necessarily  be  who  should 
oppose  a  person  bom  under  such  a  lucky  star  as  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  The 
girl  he  loves  is  blind,  but  writes  such  thrilling  stories  that  publishers  accept  them 
at  sight,  at  high  figures.  The  book  is  to  be  followed  by  another  **  Blennerhassett," 
this  fall.  We  hope,  it  will  be  toned  down  a  little,  for  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  nar- 
rowly misses  being  a  capital  story.    Boston:    C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company. 

Moths  and  Butterflies.  By  Mary^C.  Dlckerson.  This  splendid  work  reflects 
credit  on  the  painstaking  research  and  scientific  carefulness  of  the  author  and  on 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  publishers,  who  have  printed  and  illustrated  the  book 
in  a  way  to  please  both  author  and  reader.  This  is  an  insect  book  that  is  at 
once  elementary  and  advanced,  inasmuch  as  the  illustrations  and  the  subject-mat- 
ter are  clear  and  exact  enough  to  be  easily  understood  and  yet  the  research  and 
elaboration  are  exhaustive.  The  chapters  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  writer's  enthusi- 
asm for  the  special  line  of  study  in  which  she  has  been  particularly  successful, 
both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher.  She  has  the  scientific  instinct  to  guide  her  to 
nature's  ultimate  facts,  and  the  artist's  appreciation  and  fine  feeling  for  coloring. 
The  study  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  amateur  and  this  book  would  be  a  most  help- 
ful guide  to  one  entering  these  pleasant  paths  of  nature-«tudy.  The  author  says 
that**^  the  study  is  full  of  surprises  and  discoveries.  It  reveals  the  marvelous  and 
beautiful  where  we  had  expected  only  the  commonplace.  It  brings  a  realization 
of  the  adaptation  of  a  creature  to  its  life  by  the  perfection  of  minute  detail.  It 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  balance  of  life  that  exists  in  all  nature.  It  broadens  and 
deepens  our  view  of  the  universe."  Pull  directions  are  included  for  collecting, 
keeping  and  studying  insects.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Company. 
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HOMB    EnCTCLOP.£DIA    OF    POPULAR    MbDICAL,    SoCIAL    AND    SeXUAL   ScIBKCB. 

By  Edward  B.  Foote,  M.  D.  Where  subjects  are  delicate  and  '*  Doctors  disagree/* 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  intelligently  to  decide  whether  to  recommend  or  condemn  a 
given  book.  We  have  found  many  true  and  common-sense  statements  in  this 
book.  For  instance,  this:  **It  seems  to  me  that  those  physicians  who  direct  so 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taking  care  of  the  stomach,  would  do  a  better  thing 
if  they  would  take  the  same  amount  of  pains  to  impress  on  those  under  their 
treatment  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  conscience  clear.  An  overloaded  stomach 
will  not  half  so  much  depress  the  physical  health  as  a  sin-loaded  conscience.** 
The  pages  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes  during  co-educatiou  impress  one  as  in  the 
main,  sensible.  There  are  plain  home  talks  on  love,  marriage  and  parentage. 
The  illustrations  will  prove  objectionable  to  some  on  account  of  their  plain  expo- 
sition of  delicate  matters.  But  the  reality,  for  good  or  for  bad,  is  still  plainer. 
Over  one  million  copies  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book  are  claimed  to  have 
been  sold.  New  York:  Murray  Hill  Publishing  Company.  Standard  edition, 
$8.00.    Popular  edition,  S2.00. 

Civil  Govkrvment  as  Developed  vs  the  States  axd  in  the  United  States. 
By  J.  R.  Flickinger.  This  book  gives  a  clear  accoimt  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  different  local  systems  of  government  in  the  United  States,  and  shows 
how  the  National  government  was  evolved  from  these.  Thus  the  New  England 
town  meeting  is  described  and  its  potent  influence  in  local  affairs  and  upon  the 
government  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  carefully  traced.  The  author  has  pro- 
duced a  book  that  will  be  of  real  value  in  classes  which  are  studying  political  his- 
tory, and  all  young  readers  of  his  interesting  analyses  of  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  found  in  the  United  States  will  form  a  higher  conception  of  true 
citizenship.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Stort  of  Little  Nell.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion, by  Jane  Gordon.  This  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Eclectic  School  Readings 
series  already  several  times  commended  in  our  pages.  The  touching  narrative  of 
Little  NelPs  life  and  death  has  great  power  with  children  and  grown  people  alike. 
This  is  a  convenient  abridgement  that  preserves  the  essential  features  of  the  story, 
which  is  gne  that  is  well  calculated  to  do  good  to  all  who  read  it.  New  York: 
The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

Outlines  of  Political  Science.  By  George  Gunton  and  Hayes  Robbins.  A 
thorough  consideration  is  given  in  this  volume  to  what  the  authors  pronounce  the 
most  fundamental  question  raised  by  the  study  of  political  science.  Tliis  question 
is,  '*  What  the  state,  representing  the  people,  can  and  should  do  to  promote  the 
general  welfare;  in  what  ways,  if  any,  it  can  modify,  direct  or  stimulate  the  action 
of  economic  forces  wherever  the  natural  laws  governing  those  forces  do  not  of 
themselves  produce  the  results  shown  by  experience  to  be  wholesome,  helpful  and 
progressive."  With  this  broad  end  in  view  the  topics  of  the  theory  of  national 
development,  nature,  powers  and  duties  of  government,  foreign  policy,  protection, 
free  trade,  war  and  arbitration,  taxes,  banking,  capital  and  labor  and  many  other 
sub-topics  are  taken  up.  The  work  is  scholarly,  yet  the  method  of  presentation 
enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  vital  points  and  master  the  subject.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  young  men's  clubs  and  literary  societies,  and  will  be  useful  in  high  school 
classes.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
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Chattt  RsAniKOS  na  Elementary  SciEycE.  Books  I.,  II.  and  III.,  Natare 
Knowledge.  We  were  asked  to  take  a  little  fellow  of  five  years  of  age  for  a  little 
while  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  a  walk  and  a  talk  which  might  profit  him,  and 
replied  that  we  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  book  suitable  for  a  guide  in 
such  work.  Next  day  we  took  up,  apparently  by  accident,  the  charming  series 
above  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  parents  and  teachers  as  a  help  to 
primary  work  in  nature  instruction.  The  whole  realm  of  nature  is  suggestively 
covered,  the  child  being  taught  in  simple  language  to  see  and  think  for  himself. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored  to  life.  We  are  delighted 
to  find  so  providentially  these  helpful  books  and  shall  use  them  for  the  above  pur- 
pose most  gratefully.    New  York :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Notes  on  Speech-Making.  By  Brander  Matthews,  D.  C.  L.  Whoever  longs 
to  master  the  graceful  art  of  speech-making  should  send  for  this  little  volume.  It 
describes  four  ways  of  delivering  an  address,  tells  the  real  secret  of  after-dinner 
oratory,  gives  hints  in  regard  to  how  to  be  heard  when  speaking  in  public,  etc.  Its 
price,  only  50  cents,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  bound  in  attractive  red 
<5loth,  and  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  91  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  companion  to  the  above  is  Brander  Matthews'  The  Philosophy  or  the  Short 
Story.  This  contains  much  information  and  many  common-sense  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  young  authors.  It  is  in  the  same  binding  as  the  Notes  on  Speech- 
Making,  and  the  price  is  the  same.    New  York :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

McMasters'  Primary  History  op  the  United  States.  By  John  Bach  McMas- 
ters.  The  author's  high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  United  States  history  will  insure 
a  welcome  for  this  book  from  teachers  everywhere.  It  contains  work  for  one 
fK^hool  year  and  covers  the  ground  that  every  intelligent  person  must  traverse  to  be 
posted  on  the  leading  points  of  our  national  history.  It  is  simple  and  interesting 
in  style,  and  leaves  out  those  more  abstract  questions  and  minute  details  which 
would  not  interest  children.  The  illustrations  are  artistic  and  authentic.  Clear 
and  well-made  maps  give  the  location  of  the  important  events  narrated.  The  book 
will  prove  popular  and  the  children  will  enjoy  the  hours  spent  over  it.  New  York  : 
The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Tocology  for  Mothers.  By  Albert  Westland,  M.  D.  This  is  intended  to  give 
scientific  information  concerning  love,  marriage,  and  the  care  and  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. In  the  main  it  seems  sensible  and  helpful.  It  is  not  flowery  nor  sentimen- 
tal, but  practical  and  up-to-date.  This  subject  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  race,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  more  attention  given  to  it  by  intelli- 
gent physicians  and  thoughtful  parents.  A  false  modesty  has  kept  its  veil  quite 
too  long  over  muclf  that  vitally  affects  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  health  of 
mankind.    New  York  :    Murray  Hill  Publishing  Company. 

New  Lessons  in  Language.  A  Book  for  Intermediate  grades.  By  Gordon  A. 
Southworth,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Somerville,  Mass.  This  book  aims  to 
create  a  liking  for  good  literature,  to  help  the  children  to  talk  and  write  freely 
about  the  things  that  interest  them,  to  cultivate  powers  of  observation,  and  to  make 
correct  expression  habitual.  It  is  very  successful  in  these  lines.  The  numerous 
and  life-like  illustrations  contribute  materially  to  the  end  in  view.  For  instance, 
we  open  to  page  10  and  see  a  railroad  train  coming  at  full  speed  toward  a  crossing. 
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A  boy  is  reining  in  a  spirited  horse  just  at  the  edge  of  the  track.  We  are  told  that 
the  train  runs  from  Portland  to  Boston,  and  that  the  team  belongs  to  Dr.  Gay,  of 
Andover.  His  office-boy  is  driving  In  Woodland  Avenue.  Then  a  lot  of  questions 
follow :  Where  is  Portland,  Andover,  Boston  ;  why  are  streets  named,  what  is  in 
sight,  what  draws  the  train,  on  what  does  it  run,  howjfast  does  it  move,  why  has 
the  liorse  stopped,  what  is  the  danger  ?  etc.  A  boy  could  hardly  look  at  the  picture 
and  keep  still.  He  would  want  to  tell  about  it,  and  what  he  would  naturally  tell 
is  suggested  by  the  questions  asked.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  plan  of  the 
whole  book,  which  is  constnicted  on  original  lines  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.    Boston  :    Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 

Seven  Great  Aubrican  Poets.  By  Beatrice  Hart,  Pd.  D.  There  are  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  this  volume  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  Lowell.  The  sketches  are  interestingly  written.  Many  fresh  anec> 
dotes  are  wrought  into  them.  Toung  students  of  the  writings  of  these  authors  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  and  more  highly  appreciate  their  writings  for 
the  pleasing  insight  that  is  here  afforded  into  their  home,  business  and  professional 
life.  Biography  is  a  very  valuable  species  of  literature  against  which  there  is  in 
many  young  minds  a  decided  prejudice.  We  welcome  a  book  like  this  that  does 
much  to  remove  that  prejudice.    Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

The  Discovert  of  the  Old  Northwest.  By  James  Baldwin.  This  book  gives 
an  account  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  section  of  our  country  bounded 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Many  thrilling  adven- 
tures are  related  and  excellent  illustrations  and  maps  show  the  places  of  their 
occurrence.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  get  a  new  conception  of  the  impoitance 
of  the  history  of  the  Old  Northwest  as  he  peruses  this  volume.  New  York  ^  The 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

A  New  Beoinxer*s  Latin  Book.  By  J.  C.  Hoch,  Ph.  D.,  and  O.  F.  H.  Bert, 
B.  S.  We  like  the  plan  of  this  book.  We  are  sure  that  the  young  students  will 
like  it  because  it  omits  exceptions  to  the  rules,  oq  Xha  theory  that  the  aim  should 
be  to  teach  essentials  of  the  language,  while  the  more  minute  particulars  can  be 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  classics  which  will  follow.  The 
conditional  sentences  of  the  Latin  are  discussed  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  The 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  considered  in  a  logical  order.  The  Continental  pronun- 
ciation is  adopted.    New  York  :    Hinds  &  Noble.    Introductory  price,  80  cents. 
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Seribner*»  Magazine  comes  ladeo  with  timely  and  pleaslDfly  iUnstrated  arttelea,  stories 

and  editorial  matter. Tlie  Century  la  solid,  plcturesqae  ana  entertalnlnff  as  usual. The 

Jieview  of  Review  keeps  the  busy  man  posted  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.    Its  reproduced 

cartoons  are  In  themselves  enough  to  keep  one  up  to  the  times  In  politics. ^The  young 

people  continue  to  look  forward  to  the  day  of  tne  week  on  which  The  YouW$  Companion 
comes  out.  Summer  or  winter  the  *'  first  chance  "  at  this  paper  is  a  coveted  privilege. —  Mr. 
Walter  Goodman,  in  The  Magazine  of  Art  for  July,  continues  his  interesting  description  of 

Artists  *  Studios,  as  they  were  and  as  they  are. Mr.  William  Allen  White  has  just  returned 

from,Lawton,  where  he  went  to  write  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  of  Phihidelphia,  the 
story  of  the  opening  of  the  Indian  lands.    The  upsprinfrlng  of  that  mushroom  city  in  a  night 

was  a  dramatic  event,  and  the  story  is  well  told  by  Mr.  white. The  '6eptemrt»er  Delineator 

has  an  attractive  article  on  House  Drown  Flowers. Succeee  teaches  Its  readers  that  pov- 

erty  is  no  obstacle  to  a  public  career,  and  also  that  genius,  unexerled,  will  perish.  Succeet 
continues  to  be  breezv  and  tonic. The  Sloyd  Bulletin  is  the  name  of  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, issued  by  The  Sioyd  Training  School,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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Jmmt  1^1.     The  Sub-CommisBion  on  TcKl-Book*  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
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^  tatingly  pronounce  '  Stepping  Stone*  to  Literature '  our  Bret  choice.     We  deiire  to  lay 
thai  it  hai  nerer  been  our  priTilege  to  eiimine  a  more  admirable  let  tf  book*." 
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Two  Notable  Adoptions. 


LOUISIANA. 

On  Jul/  25,  1901,  the   Stale   Board  of 
Education  of  llouisiuna  adopted 
JDDSON  AND  BENDER'S 
Graded  Literature  Readers 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  ichooU    of 
the  state  for  a  period  of  four  vears. 

OREGON. 

On  July  9,  1901,  the  Stale  Board  of  Text- 
Book  CommisGioiierB  of  Oregon  adopted 
seed'*  Ward  LeiisBg,  A  Camplete  Spcllei, 
BB«d'»  Intiodnclory  LaDenaee  Work, 
Keed&KOkgE't  Graded  L«>iant  Id  Bnfllili  and 
Reed  dt  KellOKe't  Higher  LeisonB  Id  Scgllib 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  ichooU  of 
the  Slate  for  a  period   of  lix   ;'ears.     The 
commiseion  was  made  up  of  men   of 
highest  imeliiKcnce  and  of  undoubted  ii 
legnty.  and  the  Buccess  of  the  Reed  -- 
KelloKg  Series,  in   the   face   of  tho  r 
epiriied  competition  is  parlicularlv  ir 
f^ing  and  Bignificant. 

Maynard,  Merrill  & 

a9-J3  East  I9tb  Street.  NEW  YOl 


SPLENDID  MAGAZINE  OFFERS 


Whoever  has  access  to  the  marvellously  rich  periodical  literature  of  the  present 
age  is  possessed  of  larger  aids  to  culture  than  was  Plato  or  Aristotle. 

Never  have  the  popular  magazines  been  so  cheap  as  at  present.  When  they  can 
be  had  in  such  remarkable  combinations  and  at  such  unheard-of  prices  as  those 
named  below  no  one  should  fail  to  have  a  goodly  supply  upon  his  table.  Often  a 
single  article  in  a  single  number  will  prove  of  more  worth  than  the  price  asked  for 
the  combined  list  for  a  whole  year. 

By  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
irresistible  offers : 

FOR  $4.00 

EDUCATION,  (new)  regular  price,  $3.00 

Review  of  Reviews,  (new)       "  "         2.50 

Success.  "  "         1.00 

Total,       $6.50  for  only  $4.00 

FOR  $6.00 

EDUCATION,  (new)  regular  price.  $3.00 

Review  of  Reviews,  (new)       "  "         2.50 

Success.  I  .00 

North  American  Review,  (new)  5.00 

Total.    $1 1 .50  for  only  $6.00 

In  either  of  above  offers  the  New  England  Magazine,  $3.00,  or  Current  Litera- 
ture (new),  $3.00,  may  be  substituted  for  Review  of  Reviews. 

COMBINATION  OFFER  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

F^OR  $3.85 

EDUCATION,  relating  to  Theory,  (new)   $3.00 
Popular  Educator,  relating  to  Methods,  1  .OO 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  current  Events,  2.50 

Total,       $6.50  for  only  $3.85 

In  this  offer  The  Teachers'  World,  $1.00,  Journal  of  School  Geography,  $1.00, 
or  Primary  Education,  $1.00,  may  be  substituted  for  popular  Educator. 

Renewal  subscriptions  to  Education  will  be  accepted  in  either  of  above  lists  at  50 
cents  additional  or  renewal  to  Review  of  Reviews  at  $1.00  additional. 

N.  B.  We  only  publish  Education.  Sample  copies  for  six  2-cent  stamps.  Do 
not  send  to  us  for  samples  of  other  publications,  but  send  direct  to  publishers.  The 
above  periodicals  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  These  offers  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive.    Send  us  your  magazine  money. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  LATE 

HON.  J.   W.  DICKINSON. 

BY    H08EA    STARR   BALLOU,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

AN  honored  and  eminently  useful  life  in  the  educational  world 
has  recently  finished  its  earthly  career.  A  full  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  John  Woodbridge  Dickinson  labored  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  seventeen  years  there- 
after as  the  executive  oflScer  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  during  these  forty-two  years  his  influence  was 
not,  by  any  means,  circumscribed  by  state  boundaries.  "Probably 
no  man  in  his  time,"  a  Boston  daily  paper  remarked,  "  did  more 
for  education  than  he." 

"  His  services  as  a  pioneer  need  to  be  set  before  the  public,"  a 
committee  of  his  admirers  lately  wrote  me,  and  in  this  I  fully 
concur,  yet  while  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me  in 
callmg  me  to  perform  the  delicate  task  —  a  labor  of  love  which 
should  be  most  welcome  to  any  of  his  students  of  the  '  60's  or 
'70's,  —  I  should  be  blind  indeed  to  the  superior  qualifications  of 
many  who  have  fnade  educational  work  their  vocation  if  I  did  not 
wish  that  tlie  task  had  fallen  to  more  competent  hands.  But  the 
task  should  be  done  wdthout  delay,  before  the  profound  influence 
of  his  labors  on  educational  methods  has  become  eo  impersonal 
that  it  cannot  be  readily  traced  to  its  source. 

Properly  to  place  the  life-story  of  John  Woodbridge  Dickinson 
in  the  correct  perspective,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  sketch  the 
beginnings  of  this  life  and  the  preparation  for  his  life's  work. 


\ 
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Bom  amid  the  inspiring  scenery  of  the  far-famed  Berkshire 
Hills,  at  Chester,  Mass.,  October  12,  1825,  the  youngest  but  one 
of  a  family  of  nine  children  of  William  Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  a 
farmer  in  humble  circumstances,  he.  was  of  excellent  blood ;  he 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  bom  at  Ely,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1600,  who  became  a  leading  citizen  of  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.,  1636-1659,  and  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield,  Mass.,  1659- 

jg^g recorder,  town  magistrate,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 

first  Board  ot  Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins'  "  Grammar  School " 
or  academy  at  famous  old  Hadley.  And  this,  his  first  American 
ancestor,  was  probably  descended  in  the  fourteenth  generation,  Mr. 
Wharton  Dickinson,  the  genealogist,  teUs  us,  from  "  Jolmne  D>'k- 
onson,"  Freeholder,  who  died  at  Kingston-upon-HuU,  m  1316. 

This  item  of  information  may  prove  of  interest  to  genealogists, 
Colonial  Dames,  etc.,  although  it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Dickin- 
son  himself  appreciated  Horace  Mann's  bo.^:mot,  that  those  people 
who  have  been  "exempted  from  the  inime^e  labor  of  forever 
boasting  of  their  ancestors"  enjoy  one  great  \advantage  they 
"  have  had  time  to  devote  to  their  posterity." 

John  Woodbridge  Dickinson  was  named  for  IS^^'*   ^^'  John 
Woodbridge,  a  relative  by  marriage,  of  the  Williams  cX^^  ^    lo04, 
who  in  1823   was  the  first  annual  orator  before  the^S^^^^^X  ^^ 
Alumni  of  Williams  College.     From  three  years  of  age  re^'ed  at 
South   Williamstown,    when   nine    yeai-s   old    his   serviceiJ^  ^'ere 
required  on  the  farm,   so  that  he  could  spend  only  a  few  A^'eeks 
each  winter  in  school.     He  was,  however,  eager  to  leani ;  an^  "^ 
the  atmosphere  of  Williams  College  which,   in  the  thirty  ye^^**^ 
before  he  was  bom  had  acquired  almost  a  national  fame,  and  r*^^ 
which  about  1820,  citizens  of  Berkshire  had  raised  over  'i'17,0^-'^ 
to  prevent  its  removal, —  so  general  was  the  interest  in  high^^' 
education  there, —  he  cherished  an  ambition  for  a  college  coursf* 
At  Greylock  Institute,  South  Williamstown,  he  began  his  fonui*^ 
preparation  to  enter  college,  concluding  with  two  years  at  Willi.®" 
ton  Seminary.     There  he  enjoyed  the  efficient  instruction  of  ^\f^' 
shall  Henshaw,  in  the  Greek  language.     And  in  passmg,  let  j^^e 
say  that  years  afterward  he  thought  so  well  of  Dr.  Henshaw  tjP*^ 
at  his  suggestion,  two  at  least  of  his  graduates  went  to  EasthtP^^U^ 
ton  to  finish  preparation  for  college, —  one  for  Yale  and  onty  ^^^* 
Harvard.       ' 
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But  the  teacher  who  above  all  others  (as  he  has  told  me)  mflu- 
enced  young  Dickinson's  career,  was  the  great  Mark  Hopkins.  It 
was  President  Garfield,  I  think,  who  used  .to  say  that  given  Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  boy  at  the  other  end,  and  you 
have  the  essentials  of  a  University.  His  singularly  independent 
and  individual  habits  of  thought  were  contagious,  and  his  smcere 
love  of  truth,  which,  as  Noah  Porter  has  pointed  out,  led  him  even 
to  change  his  ethical  starting-point,  had  a  profound  influence  on 
all  his  pupils,  and  on  none  more  than  on  young  Dickinson.  Even 
if  Williams  had  not  in  1848  given  outward  signs  of  prosperity, — 
as  it  did  with  the  new  East  College  and  South  College,  and  Law- 
rence hall  and  Kellogg  hall, —  his  knowledge  of  Mark  Hopkins  at 
forty-six,  in  full  vigor  of  manhood,  would  have  determined  young 
Dickinson  to  go  fix)m  Easthampton  to  his  home  college.  Entering 
college  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-three,  moreover,  he  was  able 
to  come  nearer  to  his  great  teacher  than  the  average  boy,  and  better 
able  to  grasp  and  assimilate  Mark  Hopkins '  instruction  in  Philoso- 
phy. In  those  days  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  the  basis  of  instruction  in  most  Ameri- 
can colleges,  and  this  philosophy  —  presente^l  rather  orally  than 
from  text-books  —  was  taught  by  Mark  Hopkins.  "  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ? "  Mark  Hopkins  used  to  say.  As  regards  "  the 
concrete  Universal  Implicit  in  Kant,"  and  German  philosophy  in 
general,  he  never  gave  instruction ;  and  when,  in  1881,  yoimg  Mr. 
Hall  was  called  to  Williams  to  give  such  insti-uction,  Mark  Hop- 
kins heard  his  lecture  through,  then  quietly  observed,  "  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this,"  and  after  a  pause, —  "  but  I  am  glad 
to  learn  about  it."  It  was  the  Scottish  philosophy  almost  exclu- 
sively that  Mr.  Dickinson  was  taught  at  Williams  College.  He 
graduated  there  with  classical  honors  in  1852. 

The  following  winter,  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son went  to  Westfield  as  assistant  to  Principal  Rowe.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  '  50's,  Mark  Hopkms  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  it  was  no  doubt  at  his 
suggestion  that  his  former  pupil  secured  the  position.  A  tempo- 
rary  position  Mr.  Dickinson  th^n  regarded  it,  for  he  has  often  told 
me  that  he  fully  intended,  after  ^curmg  a  little  money,  to  prepare 
for  the  practice  of    law.     When,"^^!   1856,   William   H.    Wells 
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resigned  as  principal,  Mr.  Dickinson  had  demonstrated  by  four 
years'  work  his  qualifications  for  the  vacant  place.  Professor 
Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hoseia 
Ballou,  2nd,  constituting  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  in  1866,  recommended  Mr.  Dickinson 
and  secured  his  appointment  in  July  of  that  year  as  principal  of 
the  Westfield  State  Normal  School.  In  1856,  also,  he  married 
Miss  Arexina  G.  Parsons,  of  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  for  many 
years  a  teacher  of  French  and  Drawing  in  the  school.  With 
Alpheus  Crosby  as  his  first  assistant,  and  a  strong  corps  of  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Dickinson  no  longer  looked  upon  teaching  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  law,  but  it  was  now  his  chosen  profession ;  and  with 
a  master-mind  he  laid  the  philosophical  foundations  which  made 
the  Westfield  Normal  School  in  the  twenty-one  years  that  he  was 
at  its  head,  "  one  of  the  three  normal  schools  in  the  United  States," 
—  so  at  least,  after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  leading  normal 
schools  of  the  countiy,  that  eminent  pedagogical  expert.  Dr.  Emer- 
son E.  White,  of  Ohio,  years  ago  asserted.  Such  language  from 
such  a  source  is  high  praise  indeed, —  "  one  of  the  three  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States !  "  The  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  and  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  so  regarded  it, —  both  in  close 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Dickinson's  work.  Noimal  school  teachers, 
not  only  from  Bridgewater  and  other  Massachusetts  institutions, 
but  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  great  West, 
came  and  obsen'^ed  here  the  "Normal  method,"  and  their  reports 
of  it  helped  to  give  the  school  a  national  reputation.  Mr.  George 
A.  Walton  reports  that  "  The  instruction  in  other  normal  schools 
was  greatly  modified,  in  some  wholly  transformed,  by  the  method 
worked  out  here." 

In  what  did  the  "  Nonnal  method  "  consist  ?  It  strongly  resem- 
bled tlie  Socratic  method  of  Plato  of  old.  By  skillful  direction, 
his  pupil  discovered  for  himself  what  he  wished  to  know.  The 
teacher  presented  the  whole,  then  the  parts  by  topics.  He  used 
the  analytic  objective  method  of  study  and  teaching  in  presenting 
any  branch  of  learning,  whether  sr.bject  or  object.  Lecturing, 
telling  and  text-book  conning  w<re  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
place  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  system  of  education, —  they  were  not 
"  teaching,"  but  "  informing."     In  my  study  of  philosophy  later 
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in  college  and  abroad,  and  by  the  lapse  of  years,  many  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  bons  mots,  once  familiar,  I  do  not  now  recall,  but  many 
I  am  sure  will  recall  these  among  his  familiar  sayings  as  express- 
ing the  key-not^  of  his  philosophy  of  education.  He  used  to  say, 
"  Present  to  the  pupil  the  objects  of  study,  rather  than  the  signs 
of  them."  And  again,  "  The  true  method  of  teaching  establishes 
such  relations  between  the  learner  and  the  objects  of  his  study  as 
i-ender  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  possible,  and  mental  training 
the  sure  result  of  the  activity  exerted  in  acquiring  knowledge." 

"  The  ability  to  perforai  well  the  duties  of  private  and  public 
life,  and  to  secure  for  one's  self  the  best  ends  the  human  mind  is 
capable* of  choosing,  is  not  the  result  of  mere  information  of  any 
kind,  but  of  that  training  of  the  mind  which  the  pursuit  of  a  well- 
chosen  and  rightly  arranged  course  of  studies  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce." 

"Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  to  be  learned  and 
practised  as  are  any  other  science  and  art.  The  teacher  is  not 
ready  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  practice  of  his  art  until  he  knows 
the  science  upon  which  the  art  is  foimded." 

As  regards  examination  of  teachers,  Mr.  Dickinson  used  to  say : 
"  I  do  not  know  of  any  sure  way  by  which  one  can  show  to  another 
his  ability  to  teach,  except  by  teaching  in  his  presence." 

And  training  aside,  he  recognized  certain  native  qualities  to  be 
conditions  of  success.  To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Dickinson,  do  not 
these  words  sound  familiar  ?  "  Fact,  faith,  perseverance,  natural 
refinement  of  spirit,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  arises  from  the  con- 
scious ability  to  know  beforehand  what  will  take  place,  are  neces- 
sary to  success." 

And  do  not  separate  the  sesthetical  and  moral  from  other  forms 
of  culture,  he  used  to  say.  The  object  of  training  of  children  is 
more  than  the  mere  ability  "to  live  successfully  their  physical 
lives."  "Our  schools  have  no  meaning  except  as  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  institutions  for  the  formation  of  character." 

All  of  these  aphorisms  were  contained  in  and  developed  from 
the  normal  method.  An  associate  of  Mr.  Dickinson  at  Westfield 
for  many  years,  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  has  well  formulated  the  Nor- 
mal method  as  follows : 

"1.  So  present  the  object  of  study  as  to  secure  the  attention 
of  th .  pupil. 
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"  2.  By  questions  or  topics,  oral  or  Avxitten,  lead  him  to  study- 
it  in  proper  order. 

"  3.  Require  him  to  state  orally  or  make  a  record  of  what  he 
finds. 

"  i.  Help  him  to  improve  liis  language,  and  to  secure  by  fur- 
ther study  or  from  sources  of  information,  more  complete  knowl- 
edge." 

Its  starting  point  is  the  Kindergaiiien  method  of  Froebel.  It 
largely  appropriated  Pestalozzi's  method  of  object  lessons.  It  had 
a  sure  foundation  in  the  German  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant, 
with  Hamilton  as  interpreter.  It  anticipated  the  "  new  education." 
In  the  study  of  psychology  at  Westfield  in  the  early  '  70's  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  "  and  Hamilton's  lectures  on 
Metaphysics  and  Logic  were  the  principal  books  of  refereiice. 
Neither  Bain  nor  Mill,  as  I  recall,  was  read  there.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
I  suspect,  would  have  been  slow  to  accept  a  recent  German  inves- 
tigator's dictimi  that  "there  is,  even  inside  of  the  experimental 
lines  of  inquin^  no  universally  accepted  body  of  psychologic 
doctrine." 

We  never  approached  the  subject  from  the  physiologist's  stand- 
point, as  Hermann  Lotze  in  his  "  Mikrokosmos,"  also  Wimdt  in 
Germany,  had  already  successfully  done,  to  aid  our  "  inner  observar 
tion."  Late  in  the  '  70's,  Prof.  William  James  re-introduced  me 
to  psychology  with  ganglia  and  nerve-centres  in  the  laboratory  as 
our  startmg  point ;  but  a  few  years  earlier,  when  evolution  was 
spoken  of  at  Westfield  only  as  a  "  working  hypothesis,"  Charles 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  were  under  the  ban. 

In  Mr.  Dickinson's  tour  of  observation  of  the  German  public 
schools,  during  his  six  months'  leave  of  absence  in  1869,  he  has  told 
me  that  in  Berlin,  for  example,  he  selected  one  of  the  best  schools' 
and  made  of  it  a  '*  school  of  observation,"  critically  studying  its 
methods  from  the  opening  imtil  the  close,  day  after  day,  until  he 
knew  it  thoroughly,  its  excellencies  and,  if  it  had  defects,  its 
defects.  Happily  he  observed  Gennan  schools  in  their  best  estate 
when  normal  self-activity  and  individuality  were  held  up  as  ideals 
in  education,  and  before  imperial  greed  of  power  had  forced  mili- 
tarismus  to  the  front  in  education, —  deifying  authority  and  con- 
verting gynmasia  in  effect  into  baiTacks.     He  did  n       ""'^dy  the 
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principles  of  education  as  presented  at  the  universities  by  Edward 
Zeller,  Dressier  and  others, —  his  limited  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
German  language  was  a  bar  to  profitable  use  of  such  courses,  but 
I  think  he  became  acquainted  with  Beneke's  two  volumes, 
"Erziehungs  und  Unterrichtslehre,"  which  already  had  a  large 
influence  in  establishing  in  Germany  a  practical  pedagogical  sys- 
tem  on  psychological  principles,  and  later,  "  Die  Padagogik  als 
System,"  by  Karl  Rosenkranz.  He  came  back  convinced  that  his 
normal  method,  the  world  over,  was  the  true  method. 

In  personal  appeai'ance  Mr.  Dickinson  was  tall,  dignified,  some- 
what clerical  in  appearance  and  di'ess,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  a 
high  forehead,  brown  hair  tinged  with  gray,  and  closely  trimmed 
side  beard.  His  picture  published  herewith  is  an  admirable  like- 
tiess.  As  I  remember  him  standing  at  the  blackboard,  pointer  in 
hand,  he  was  somewhat  formal  and  stifif,  and  yet  a  certain  indefina- 
ble enthusiasm  lent  grace  to  his  movements.  His  language  was 
simple,  carefully  chosen,  not  a  superfluous  word,  closely  logical, 
and,  admitting  his  premises,  his  reasoning  was  essentially  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  While  his  art  of  teaching,  German  fashion^ 
was  essentially  the  logician's,  he  anticipated  Alexander  Bain's 
precept,  "  to  qualify  deductions  from  principles  by  practical  expe- 
rience." 

In  my  day  at  Westfield,  I  think  he  took  our  few  student's  pranks 
with  equanimity.  Among  his  intimates  he  discovered  a  large  fund 
of  humor.  In  a  quiet  way  he  enjoyed  a  joke.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  and  his  subdued  chuckle  as  he 
told  a  good  story. 

In  the  class-room  he  was  always  serious,  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  required  conscientious,  faithful,  thorough  work  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. In  taking  our  turn  as  teachers  before  him,  he  was  a 
kindly,  though  always  a  faithful  critic.  Under  his  training,  most 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school  proved  to  be  efficient  teachers ;  they 
were  weU  grounded  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching  according  to  the  natural,  "Normal  method." 

In  its  last  annual  report,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
fitly  recognizes  "  the  eminent  ability  and  success  "  with  which  Mr. 
Dickinson,  for  twenty-one  years,  discharged  the  duties  of  principal 
at  Westfield,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  when,  in  1877,  he  succeeded  to  the  high  ofifice, —  held  in 
turn  by  Horace  Mann,  Bamas  Sears,  George  S.  Boutwell  and 
Joseph  White  —  of  executive  officer,  or  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
•chusetts  Board  of  Education.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  valua- 
ble services  of  Messrs.  Sears,  Boutwell  and  White  to  say  that  the 
value  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  second  only  to  that  of  Horace  Mann,  who,  orator 
that  he  was,  and  student  of  European  systems  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching,  aroused  the  whole  state,  and  became  the 
founder  of  our  present  public  school  system.  We  do  not  claim 
for  Mr.  Dickinson  ability  as  an  ex  tempore  speaker,  but  wherever 
he  went  he  aroused  enthusiasm  among  teachers  and  school  officers 
in  teaching  as  an  art,  founded  on  philosophical  principles.  In 
writing  on  "Relations  of  the  State  to  Her  Public  Schools • 
for  Education  (September,  1899),  Mr.  Dickinson  says:  "The 
fundamental  idea  of  a  system  of  public  common  schools  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  is  that  of  a  common  education,  w:hich 
every  citizen  must  receive  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship." That  was  the  fundamental  idea  wliich,  in  1877,  he  aimed 
to  develop.  Beginning  his  work  as  secretary  with  the  best  possi- 
ble preparation  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers  at  fifty-one  years 
of  age,  in  1877,  in  the  seventeen  years  that  followed  —  a  longer 
period  of  service  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  —  educa- 
tional measures  of  vast  consequence,  reflectmg  his  wisdom  and 
diligence,  were  adopted.  In  his  last  annual  repoi-t,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 30,  1893,  (and  embodied  in  the  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  education),  Mr.  Dickinson  briefly  enumerates  these 
measures,  as  follows :  — 

"  Within  the  last  seventeen  years  tlie  old  school  district  system 
has  been  abolished  and  the  towTi  system  established  in  its  place ; 
free  text-books  and  supplies  have  been  provided  for  all  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  public  schools ;  a  law  pro\dding  aid  for  the 
small  towns  to  enable  tliem  to  supply  themselves  with  skilled 
school  superintendence  has  been  enacted ;  parental  schools  for  truant 
children  have  been  established  for  nearly  eveiy  county  in  the 
State ;  four  new  normal  schoolhouses,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  each, 
have  been  erected,  and  money  for  the  fifth  has  already  been  appro- 
priated;   the   normal  schools  have  been  reorganized,  and  model 
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jschools  have  been  incorporated  into  their  means  of  professional 
instruction ;  the  State  teachers '  institutes  have  been  reorganized 
with  special  reference  to  illustrating  the  principles  and  method  of 
instruction  and  advanced  ideas  in  new  topics  of  study ;  the  insti- 
tutes have  been  increased  in  number  until  this  year  twenty-nine 
have  been  held,  with  an  attendance  of  over  twenty-eight  hundred 
teachers ;  school  committee  and  school  superintendent  institutes,  a 
new  institution,  have  been  held  in  sixteen  districts  of  the  State 
having  for  then*  objects  a  discussion  of  the  duties  of  school  com- 
mittees and  the  authority  that  should  be  delegated  by  them  to  the 
superintendents,  their  agents ;  the  country  towns  have  been  led  to 
unite  their  small  schools  into  larger  ones,  thus  greatly  increasing 
their  efficiency  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  their  support;  the 
number  of  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  increased 
from  two  to  six ;  a  State  agent  with  an  assistant  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  supervision  of  industral  drawing  in  the  schools  has  been 
Appointed ;  the  State  school  fimd  has  been  increased  by  over  one 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  that  part  of  the  income  distributed 
to  the  to^vns  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  larger  towns  and  limited 
to  towns  whose  taxable  property  does  not  exceed  three  millions  of 
dollars ;  a  course  of  studies  for  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
constructed  and  distributed  to  the  schools  of  the  State  that  is  in 
harmony  witli  the  most  approved  ideas  on  elementary  instruction ; 
the  tenure  of  office  of  public  school  teachers  has  l)een  secured ; 
seventeen  amiual  reports  have  been  written  that  were  designed  to 
give  a  full  a<JCOunt  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  to  illus- 
trate as  far  as  possible  the  principles  and  methods  of  public 
instruction,  and  to  encourage  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  a  thoughtful  study  of  their  work,  that  the  best 
educational  results  may  be  produced  in  training  the  children  con- 
sidered as  ends  in  themselves  or  as  citizens  of  the  State" 
(pp.  117-8.)  Of  these  measures,  John  Woodbridge  Dickinson 
was  not  magna^  but  maxima  pars. 

Seven  years  after  the  above  words  were  written,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Hill,  Mr.  Dickinson's  successor,  asserts :  "  The  impartial  historian 
of  our  schools  may  becomingly  add  that  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  the 
consideration,  adoption  and  execution  of  the  foregoing  measures, 
bore  a  steady,  wise  and  influential  share." 
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In  closing  its  annual  report  for  1893  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  approved  and  adopted  the  following  language  of 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer :  — 

"  This  year  will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Board  as  the 
last  in  the  long  service  of  its  eminent  secretary.  For  seventeen 
years  Dr.  Dickinson  has  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  maintaining 
the  standards  of  education  within  the  State,  and  his  name  is. a 
familiar  one  beyond  its  borders.  His  salary  has^  been  small,  his 
earnestness  great.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  nothing  has 
been  counted  petty,  laborious  or  distasteful.  He  has  inspected 
schools,  made  himself  acquainted  with  teachers,  organized  and 
addressed  institutes,  interviewed  legislators.  He  has  watched 
every  channel  of  influence  which  might,  in  his  judgment,  increase 
the  power  of  the  normal  schools.  The  Board  here  records  its 
sense  of  the  value  to  the  State  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  long  period  6i 
service  and  unites  in  praising  his  public  spirit,  his  faithfulness  to 
his  ideals .  and  his  persistent  energy  in  carrying  out  his  convic- 
tions." 

During  these  seventeen  years  Mr.  Dickinson  found  little  leisure 
for  any  work  foreign  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  From  1888  ta 
1893  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Newton. 
His  alnia  niater^  Williams  College,  called  him  to  serve  her  as  a. 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  years  1886  to  1890, 
inclusive ;  and  he  was  frequently  called  Doctor  Dickinson  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  WUliams  College  had  given  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Often  he  was  induced  to  speak  before 
educational  conventions,  notably  at  the  Vineyard  Summer  Insti- 
tute and  at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  several  seasons,  and  in  1891 
before  900  teachers  at  Jamaica,  by  invitation  of  its  governor. 

After  ten  years,  the  Jamaica  Journal  of  Education  declares,  in 
its  April  number  (p.  32) :  "  The  lucid  order  of  Dr.  Dickinson's 
lectures,  his  simple  language,  his  convincing  expositions,  his  quiet, 
but  never-failing  enthusiasm;,  and  a  certain  consecrated  spirit  of 
humanity  that  gave  an  elevating  charm  to  all  he  said  and  did,  left 
an  impression  on  the  large  gathering  that  still  lives,  and  that  com- 
municated an  impulse  that  many  still  feel." 

The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Dickinson  lived  in  compara- 
tive retirement  at  liis  home  in  Ne^vtonville.      At  the  Emerson 
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School  of  Oratory  in  Boston  during  these  years,  he  had  large 
classes  in  ^psychology  and  rhetoric,  and  his  pen  was  still  active  in 
the  cause  of  education.  He  compiled  and  published  two  volumes, 
"  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  derived  from  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Mmd,"  which  quickly  reached  a  second  edition ;  and 
a  treatise  on  rhetoric.  Referring  to  the  former.  Education  well 
said :  "  Instead  of  confusing  the  pupil  with  a  statement  of  the 
conflicting  theories  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  he  is  led 
to  the  mind  itself,  to  his  otvn  mind,  by  a  succession  of  easy  steps, 
and  taught  to  find  the  true  nature  and  order  of  mental  phenomena. 
As  a  bit  of  clear  and  simplified  philosophic  statement  the  book 
surpasses  anything  we  have  seen  in  its  particular  field." 

All  reviewers  were  not  so  generous ;  indeed,  one,  a.  Worcester 
critic,  undertook  to  condemn  the  book  by  faint  praise,  for  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  not  an  enthusiast  for  child-study  by  the  syllabus 
method  —  "  brass  instrument  child-study,"  as  William  James  has 
characterized  the  "pedantic  elementary  measurements  of  fatigue, 
memory,  association,  and  attention,"  etc.  Even  if  the  teacher  had 
the  leisure  for  the  enormous  detail  (which  few  teachers  have),  Mr. 
Dickinson,  I  think,  would  agree  with  Professor  James,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  method  is  greatly  over-estimated  inasmuch  as 
"the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  child,  being  concrete  and 
ethical,  is  positively  opposed  to  the  psychological  observers,  which 
is  abstract  and  analytic." 

In  tlie  fourth  volume  of  "  The  New  England  States,"  published 
in  Boston  in  1897,  his  sixty-page  review  (pp.  1826-1887,)  of 
"The  Educational  History  of  Massachusetts"  stands  preeminent 
among  the  brief  histories  of  our  school  system.  Our  hope  for  the 
future  he  rests  on  "  the  use  of  a  true  philosophy  of  education,  with 
abundant  means  for  its  application."  Much  as  has  been  accom- 
plished he  is  optimistic  and  looks  for  steady  improvement.  In  an 
address  in  July,  1878,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Fabyan's,  White  Mountains,  which  I  attended,  I  recall  Mr. 
Dickinson  founded  his  hope  for  the  futui'e  of  the  common  schools 
chiefly  on  two  facts :  firsts  that  the  people  were  then  beginning  to 
see  the  great  need  of  competent  supervision  of  schools  for  counties 
and  towns,  the  same  as  we  already  had  in  our  large  cities,  and 
second,  that  the  graduates  of  our  Normal  schools,  specially  trained 
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teachers,  were  in  greater  and  ever  greater  demand  as  teachers  of 
our  schools.  How  largely  Mr.  Dickmson  contributed  to  promote 
these  two  objects,  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  his  report  in 
1893,  amply  prove. 

By  my  invitation  as  president  of  a  Boston  club  of  eighty  or 
ninety  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  lawyers  and  others,  Mr. 
Dickinson  favored  us,  November  12  of  last  year,  with  a  post^ 
prandial  address  on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Public  School."  It 
was  a  specially  prepared  paper,  and  I  regret  that  the  manuscript 
is  not  now  available  from  which  to  quote.  It  was,  I  think,  the 
last  pubUc  address  he  delivered.  He  traced  critically  the  progress 
of  our  public  schools  from  1839  to  the  present,  and  in  conclusion 
asserted  that  it  was  because  of  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools 
that  the  public  schools  were  reformed. 

During  the  dinner  he  sat  at  my  right,  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  while  he  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  various  courses,  he  barely 
tasted  them,  and  excused  himself  to  me  on  the  ground  of  nei'vous- 
ness.  "  After  I  have  spoken,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  have 
such  a  dinner."  He  never  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  in  pub- 
lic with  pleasure. 

In  his  conversation  he  recalled  many  familiar  incidents  and  faces 
in  his  beloved  Westfield,  and  spoke  of  his  quiet  home  life  with  his 
daughter  Susie,  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  with  deep  emo- 
tion of  his  son,  John  Worthington  Dickinson,  who  five  months 
before  had  died  —  the  idol  of  his  father,  and  who,  when  I  last  met 
him,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  school  building  at  Westfield,  was 
a  splendid  type  of  young  manhood ;  he  was  happily  married  and 
successful  in  business  in  the  city  of  Holyoke,  and  the  staff  of  his 
father's  old  age.  The  only  son's  death  was  a  great  blow  to  his 
father.  He  no  longer  wished  to  see  his  son's  picture  in  its  accus- 
tomed place,  nor  to  hear  the  name  mentioned.  He  bore  the  loss, 
however,  vnth  Christian  fortitude. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  February  18th,  a  few  of  liis  former 
pupils,  and  many  of  the  prominent  educators  of  Massachusetts, 
went  out  from  Boston  to  the  still  home  in  Newtonville,  and  there, 
with  many  of  the  neighbors  about  the  closed  casket,  banked  with 
masses  of  floral  tributes,  bade  farewell  to  all  that  was  mortal  of 
John  Woodbridge  Dickinson. 
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The  Westfield  State  Normal  School  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  John  Woodbridge 
Dickinson.  True,  he  was  criticised,  but  what  strong  and  earnest 
man  is  not?  If  some  called  him  narrow,  he  replied,  "I  do  not 
like  the  scattering  work  that  is  done  in  many  of  our  schools."  If 
he  was  sometimes  over-cautious  in  guarding  his  personal  and 
official  position,  remember  the  great  Immanuel  Kant's  confession 
to  Moses  Mendelssohn :  "  I  think,  indeed,  many  things,  with  the 
cleai-est  possible  conviction  of  their  truth,  which  I  shaU  never  have 
the  coumge  to  say ;  but  never  shall  I  say  anything  which  I  do  not 
think."  He  shrank  from  conflict,  but  if  fight  he  must,  he  fought 
nobly.  We  affirm  our  admiration  for  the  character  and  achieve- 
ment of  John  Woodbridge  Dickinson,  and  acknowledge  our  debt 
of  gratitude.  The  cause  of  educational  reform  is  largely  his 
debtor.  His  pen  has  recorded  much  of  his  work.  But  how 
impersonal  his  influence  has  already  become !  Some  day  we  shall 
hope  to  see  his  features  in  bronze  at  the  State  House.  As  leader, 
as  teacher  of  teachers,  however,  he  built  for  himself  an  invisible 
but  immortal,  monument,  in  the  widely  extended  blessings  which 
his  educational  work  has  permanently  conferred  on  humanity. 
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^^  ENTRANCE  ENGLISff"   FROM  THE  BOY'S  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 

ALLAN  ABBOTT,  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AMONG  the  many  reforms  in  the  teaching  of  English  which 
have  recently  been  adopted  or  suggested,  one  fails  to  find 
the  one  which  would  seem  to  be  most  charaeleristic  of  the  current 
thought, —  the  application  of  the  elective  principle.  Possibly  no 
subject  has  been  so  widelj'  discussed  as  English,  nor  by  so  many 
people;  teachers,  superintendents,  editors,  educational  theorists, 
and  men  of  practical  life  ;  but  as  yet,  the  boy  has  not  been  heard 
from. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  silence,  and  for  the  general  indefi- 
niteness  of  much  of  our  discussion,  as  well,  is  that  there  has  been 
no  responsible  head  to  whom  complaints  could  be  addressed,  or 
reforms  suggested.  Even  in  the  field  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments, the  various  boards  have  established  a  uniformity  merely 
nominal,  as  all  know  who  have  tried  to  interpret  "  critical  study  " 
from  the  standpoints  of  Harvard  and  of  Yale.  But  now  in  the 
Middle  States,  we  have,  through  the  wise  policy  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  a  board  for  uniform  examina- 
tions; and  to  this  board  will  be  addressed  many  grievances, 
including  this,  the  grievance  of  the  boy  who  studies  "  entrance 
English." 

Why,  indeed,  should  he  not  have  a  voice, —  why,  especially  in 
this  subject,  should  his  voice  not  be  of  especial  importance? 
Most  of  us  believe  that,  for  success  in  any  study,  interest  is  essen- 
tial ;  but  in  regard  to  English  literature,  it  is  the  one  fundamental 
condition  of  success.  Uninterested  study  of  literature  is  above  all 
to  be  ridiculed ;  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  literature  to  interest. 
Boys  have  plenty  of  books  for  instruction,  for  edification.  Grown 
men  never  read  literature  as  a  duty,  but  tacitly  admit  by  their  ovm 
choice  of  books  that  literature  that  does  not  interest  is  of  no  avail. 
For,  if  literature  is  a  fine  art,  it  must  primarily  satisfy  the  sense 
of  beauty,  it  must  give  pleasure  to  the  noimal  senses.  A  book 
that  does  not  so,  however  instructive,  is  not  literature.  Therefore, 
in  teaching  English  to  boys,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what 
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are  the  normal  senses  of  the  boy,  what  sort  of  literature  gratifies 
them,  and  what  can  be  done  to  enlarge  their  scope  so  as  to  include 
an  interest  in  what  mature  minds  recognize  as  the  best  books. 

If  classical  English  literature  were  definable,  or  narrow  in  range, 
there  would  be  but  little  object  in  investigating  the  tastes  of  boys. 
John  must  read  Virgil  or  be  no  Latinist.  But  is  merit,  even  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  called  classical,  confined  in  English  to  a  small 
number  of  authors  ?  Rather,  there  is  a  vast  forest  of  noble  timber 
and  fragrant  under-woods.  The  question  then  becomes  what  to 
give  the  boy  to  read,  and  what  to  keep  for  his  maturer  years ;  and 
the,  logical  answer  is  to  read  first  what  by  its  appeal  to  boyish 
tastes  will  lure  him  on  and  on,  instead  of  frightening  him  away  i 
altogether. 

With  a  view  to  kno^^ing  what  does  thus  lure  boys,  rather  than 
guessing  what  would  be  good  for  them,  I  sent  about  in  the  winter 
1899-1900  a  list  of  nearly  two  hmidred  Iwoks,  which  had  been 
recommended  for  high  school  reading  either  by  Harvard  or  by  the 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on.  College 
Entrance  Requirements.  It  included  all  the  existing  and  proposed 
books  for  admission  to  college,  and  it  is  of  these  last  that  this 
paper  mainly  treats,  with  such  side-lights  as  some  of  the  other 
books  may  give.  Answers  were  received  from  freshmen  in  Har- 
vard College  and  from  boys  in  eleven  schools,  public  and  private. 
The  number  of  answers  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen, 
ihe  regular  high  school  period,  was  as  follows :  — 


\ 


Age. 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

Total. 

Number. 

92 

212 

283 

261 

189 

187 

1174 

Of  these,  313  were  from  Harvard,  and  861  from  schools.  Each 
pupil  was  given  one  of  the  book-lists,  and  asked  to  mark  with  a  0 
books  he  had  read  and  had  not  liked,  and  witli  a  +  those  he  had 
liked,  and  'with  a  -| — |-  those  he  would  enjoy  reading  again. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  what  credence  can  be  put  in 
the  honesty  of  the  boys'  answers?  There  are  three  apparent 
loop-holes  for  error;  the  answers  might  be  written  carelessly, 
flippantly,  or  under  sub-conscious  pressure  to  approve  standard 
books.  In  tabulating  the  results,  I  was  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  traces  of  these.  Only  one  boy  had  marked  his  paper  in 
a  joking  way.     There  seemed  to  be  no  attempt  to  come  up  to  a 
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conventional  standard,  unless,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  Shake- 
speare; and  even  his  plays  were  marked  discriminatingly.  As 
for  many  standard  authors,  they  suffered  severely  enough  to 
defend  the  boys  against  the  charge  of  pretense.  The  single  +  is 
the  mark  of  conventionality ;  the  book  one  "  ought  to  like ; "  O's 
and  -\ — |-'s  are  more  frank.  Carelessness,  or  lack  of  interest  in 
marking  the  blanks,  was  harder  to  detect;  but  many  signs, — 
general  neatness,  multiplication  of  O's  and  -j-'s,  and  marginal 
conmients, —  showed  that  some,  at  least,  were  interested;  while 
the  general  reliability  of  the  results  is  witnessed  by  their  remarkar 
ble  uniformity.  Within  any  given  school,  boys  of  each  age 
answer  so  uniformly  as  to  give  a  total  that  is  characteristic  of  that 
school ;  and  the  answers  of  any  twenty  boys,  taken  at  random, 
show  clearly  from  what  school  they  come.  If  carelessness, 
flippancy,  or  emulation  affected  the  results,  it  affected  them, 
within  a  given  school,  to  the  same  degree,  thus  eliminating  the 
personal  equation  of  the  individual  boy.  I  may  safely  assert  that 
the  results  given  below  really  show  the  comparative  interest  boys 
take  in  the  books  listed. 

The  first  table  shows  the  books  which  the  Harvard  freshmen 
had  just  read  for  admission  to  college,  and  which  the  school  boys 
had  either  read  also,  or  were  reading  when  the  lists  were  dis- 
tributed. The  column  marked  "Number  of  boys"  shows  the 
total  number  in  college  or  school,  who  marked  that  particular 
book,  and  is  a  test  of  the  convincingness  of  the  results ;  the 
greater  the  number  who  have  read  a  book,  the  less  the  effect  of 
the  personal  element.  For  ease  of  comparison,  all  results  are 
reduced  to  a  per  cent  of  the  number  of  answers  for  the  book  in 
question.  Thus,  605  boys,  in  all,  read  Macbeth ;  of  these,  4-^^^  per 
cent  marked  it  0,  54^<^  per  cent  +»  and  40^^^  per  cent  + 


TABLE  I. 


For  Study: 


Shakespeare;   Macbeth  . 

Milton;  Paradise  Lost 

Burke;  Conciliation 

Carlyle;  Essay  on  Burns 

"Fan  Reading: 

Dryden;  Palamon  and  Arcite 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad 

Addison;    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

Goldsmith;  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Coleridge;  Ancient  Mariner 

De  Quincey;  Tartar  Tribe 

Cooper;  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Lowell;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Hawthorne;  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  .   . 


No.  of 
Boys 


605 
487 
368 
888 


264 
842 
566 
641 
684 
414 
798 
688 
576 


0 

4.8 
22.2 
27.8 
48.5 


17.8 
21.8 
11.1 
17.8 
10.2 
28.9 
5.8 
14.2 
22.4 


54.7 
50.6 
48.5 
42.6 


64.7 
59.7 
72.7 
54.8 
55.6 
55.8 
46.2 
56.8 
55.7 


++ 

40.5 
27.2 
24.2 
18.9 


17.5 

19. 

16.2 

27.4 

84.2 

20.8 

48.5 

29. 

21.9 


TABLE  II. 


Books: 


Milton;  L' Allegro 

Milton;  II  Penseroso 

Milton;  Comus 

Milton;  Lycidas 

Macaulay;  Addison  .  .    . 

Macaalay;  Milton 

Tennyson;  Princess 

Scott;  Ivanhoe 

Shakespeare;  Merchant  of  Venice 
George  Eliot;  Silas  Mamer  .   .   . 
Shakespeare;  Julius  Caesar  .   .   . 


No.  of 
Boys 


189 

184 

107 

96 

66 

67 

252 

887 

648 

245 

488 


O 


12.7 

18. 

16.8 

16.7 

38.3 

22.8 

17.9 

4.4 

8.5 

10.2 

4.4 


-h 


69.8 
71.2 
66.4 
64.6 
67.9 
68.2 
66.7 
42.6 
69.0 
61.6 
61.1 


++ 

17.5 
15.8 
16.8 
18.7 

8.8 

9. 
25.4 
68.1 
87.5 
28.2 
34.5 
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The  foregoing  second  table  shows  similarly  the  marks  given  to 
books  not  required  for  admission  to  college  at  that  time,  but  since 
substituted  for  books  in  Table  I.  As  the  figures  show,  these 
books,  except  Ivanhoe  and  the  two  plays  of  Shakespeare,  were  not 
read  by  nearly  so  many  boys  as  those  of  Table  I. ;  probably,  by 
most  of  the  boys,  not  read  under  compulsion ;  and  in  these  cases, 
the  answers  are  then  those  of  boys  fond  of  reading,  who  have 
browsed  for  themselves,  with  or  without  a  teacher's  help.  Such 
boys  are  those  most  interested  in  literature,  and  a  high  percentage 
of  O's  from  them  would  show  a  book  to  be  ill  adapted  to  awaken 
a  response  from  boys  in  general. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  these  tables,  the  figures  vary 
widely.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  standard  of  comparison,  so  that  we 
may  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  books  that  excel  in  popularity  or 
the  reverse,  I  have  averaged  the  three  colunms  of  both  tables. 
An  average  book  of  the  kind  set  for  admission  to  college  would, 
according  to  this  calculation,  receive  from  one  himdred  average 
boys  the  following  marks:  17.1  O's,  58.1  +'s,  and  24.8  -| — f-'s. 
Let  us  now  apply  this  standard  to  individual  books. 

The  books  that  have  an  excessive  number  of  O's  are,  in  order 
of  their  discredit :  — 

Carlyle,  Essay  on  Bums. 

Macaulay,  Essay  on  Addison. 

Burke,  Conciliation  Speech. 

De  Quincey,  Tartar  Tribe. 

Macaulay,  Essay  on  Milton. 

Hawthorne,  ,  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 

.  Pope,  Homer's  Iliad. 

Tennyson,  Princess. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Those  that  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  single  -L's,  in 
order  of  their  popularity :  — 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso. 

Milton,  L'  Allegro. 

Macaulay,  Essay  on  Milton. 
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Milton, 

Dryden, 

Milton, 

George  Eliot, 

Shakespeare, 

Pope, 

Shakespeare, 

Those  that  exceed  in 

Scott, 

Cooper, 

Shakespeare, 


(( 


(( 


Coleridge, 

Lowell, 

George  Eliot, 

Milton, 

Goldsmith, 

Tennyson, 


Comus. 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Lycidas. 
Silas  Mamer. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Homer's  Iliad. 
Merchant  of  Venice, 
's  are :  — 
Ivanhoe. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Macbeth. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Julius  Caepar. 
Ancient  Mariner. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Silas  Mamer. 
Paradise  Lost. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


Princess. 

This  list,  it  will  be  remembered,  means,  respectively,  dislike, 
mild  liking,  without  the  desire  to  read  again,  and  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  degree  of  each  feeling  is  shown  by  the  nearness  of  the  book 
to  the  head  of  the  list.  That  a  book  appears  in  two  of  the  lists 
of  course  denotes  a  marked  absence  of  the  third  feeling;  for 
example.  Paradise  Lost  is  either  positively  disliked,  or  positively 
admired ;  few  remain  indifferent  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mil- 
ton's minor  poems  appear  only  in  the  middle  list ;  they  arouse 
neither  love  nor  hatred,  but  mild  respect. 

Examination  of  the  upper  books  on  those  three  lists  shows  the 
special  kinds  of  books  which  provoke  boys'  dislike,  respect, 
admiration.  They  dislike  all  three  of  the  critical  essays  on  the 
lists;  Burke's  speech;  De  Quincey's  Tartar  Tribe.  They  like 
enthusiastically,  Scott,  Cooper,  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  Lowell. 
Between,  in  varying  degrees  of  tolerance  and  respect,  come  Addi- 
son, Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Tennyson,  Hawthorne. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  books  in  this  form  calls  up  in  striking 
contrast  three  very  distinct  kinds  of  literature.  The  disliked 
books   include   reflection   upon   or   discussion   of    subjects   little 
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known   to   boys.     Take  the  critical  essay.     How  can  a  boy  be 

expected  to  enjoy  criticism,  without  a  wide  reading  to  serve  as  a 

I  basis  for  comparison?     A  man  in  authority  once  told  me  that  the 

critical  essay  was  put  on  the  list  with  the  object  of  "killing  two 

birds  with  one  stone  —  the  essayist  and  his  subject ;  "  apparently 

the  effort  has  been  successful,  for  both,  to  the  boys,  are  dead. 

I  Burke's  speech,  also,  is  largely  a  discussion  of  rather  wide  princi- 

.  pies.     Its  most  admirable  qualities  are  two ;  its  logical  structure 

as  a  piece  of  argumentation,  for  which  boys  care  nothing,  and  the 

fertility  of  its  references  and  allusions  which  are  illuminating  to 

well-read  persons,  alluring  to  those  who  prepare  school  editions 

:with  notes,  and  to  the  boys  themselves,  merely  vexatious.     De 

Quincey's  Tartar  Trilje,  like  most  of  his  work,  is  a  conscious 

study  in  the   effects    produced    by  rhetorical   devices;    skilful, 

powerful,  but  interesting  chiefly  to  an  advanced  student  of  the 

fine  art  of  composition.     The  common  fault  of  aU  these  books, 

from  the  boys '  standpoint,  is  that  they  presuppose  a  reflective 

turn  of  mind,  wide  reading,  and  interest  in  the  subtleties  of  style 

at  a  time  when  boys  are  naturally  impulsive,  iU-read,  and  scarcely 

'masters  of  any  style  at  all,  even  the  simplest. 

The  books  of  the  second  or  indifferent  class,  merging  into  the 
other  two,  are  either  studies  in  literaiy  method,  or  criticisms  of 
books  or  of  life.  Milton's  minor  poems  are  essentially  his  early 
studies  in  the  Spenserian  Ijrric  school;  Drj'den's  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  and  Pope's  Homer  are  both  attempts  to  translate  works  of 
a  romantic  age  into  verse  comprehensible  to  an  artificial  one ;  the 
Spectator,  whose  very  delicacy  of  touch  removes  him  from  the 
comprehension  of  boys,  was  primarily  a  critic  of  manners.  These 
works  were  all  produced  in  a  period  of  high  culture,  of  reaction 
against .  the  emotions,  and  of  literary  self-consciousness.  How 
foreign  this  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  normal  boy  need  not  be  pointed 
out. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  books  that  arouse  boys '  enthusiasm. 
Scott,  Cooper,  Shakespeare,  Coleridge  head  the  list ;  Romanticists, 
all ;  men  who  stood  for  enlargement  of  tlie  imagination ;  men  of 
passion,  of  fire.  The  characteristic  quality  of  those  men  is  that 
they  are  idealists,  rather  than  realists;  instead  of  commenting 
critically  on  the  familiar,  they  lead  us  afar,  into  the  past,  into  the 
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wide  world,  into  tlie  realm  of  the  fancy.     Unlike  the  authors  just 
referred  to,  they  are  not  carrying  on  an  established  literary  tra- 
dition, but  creating  new  ones.     When  their  work  is  based  on  a 
preceding  literary   tradition,   it  is  usually  a  tradition  of  a  very 
crude  kind ;  and  they  follow  it,  not  as  imitators,  but  as  re-creators, 
really  making  all  their  tales  anew.     Without  implying  that  such 
writing  is  of  itself  superior  to  critical,  contemplative,  or  scholarly 
writing,  I  maintain  that  it  is  far  more  in  touch  with  the  mind  of 
the  boy,  who  has  as  yet  few  literary  traditions,  and  who, has  not 
yet  reached  the  age  of  skepticism  concerning  Romantic  ideals,  but 
rather  finds  them  both  interesting  and  stimulating.     The  way  to 
the  boy's  heart  is  thus  through  romantic  literature  rather  than 
through  reflective.     Let  us  hope  that  the  committee,  in  preparing 
future  sets  of  books,  will  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  great 
works  of  our  two  Romantic  periods, —  the  Elizabethan  and  that  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century, —  and  omit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work 
of  the  critical  Eighteenth,  and  other  work  that  approaches  it  in 
motive.     I  say,  "  as  far  as  possible ; "  lest  tliis  appear  what  Elbert 
Hubbard  would  call  a  weasel-word,  let  me  define,  as  I  understand 
them,  the  limits  of  possibility. 

That  there  should  be  some  system  in  choosing  the  particular 
books  to  be  read  for  college  seems  most  desirable,  on  condition 
that  the  interest  of  the  boys  be  not  sacrificed.  The  system  by 
which  the  books  have  heretofore  been  chosen  has  involved  two 
motives;  to  include  specimens  of  all  the  main  kinds  of  literary 
effort,  and  to  cover  with  as  few  gaps  as  possible  the  course  of 
English  literature  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  the  present 
day.  Now  it  would  greatly  clear  the  air,  could  one  of  these  often 
conflicting  motives  be  given  up.  The  approach  to  Paradise  Lost, 
for  instuice,  might  be  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  epic  poetry,  or 
of  the  development  of  Puritanism;  there  is  hardly  time  for  both. 
Moreover,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  books  to  display  in  a 
satisfactory  way  the  various  forms  of  composition  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  tlmt  by  which  one  could  best  trace  the  development 
of  English  literature.  The  double  aim  hits  nothing  squarely. 
Of  the  two  aims,  I  think  the  historical  one  most  practicable; 
partly  because  it  fits  in  with  a  boy's  study  of  English  history,  and 
still  more  because  it  does  not  necessitate  tlie  study  of  important 
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forms  of  discourse,  like  the  essay  and  the  argument,  that  are 
beyond  the  years  of  boys  in  preparatory  schools. 

In  treating  the  subject  historically,  what  changes  in  the  present 
set  of  books  seem  desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boys ' 
interest  ?  The  recent  change  giving  us  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  the  proposed  addition  of  Julius  Caesar,  meet  with  the  pupils ' 
taste,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  tables.  Milton  can  hardly  be 
omitted ;  but  a  reference  to  the  tables  shows  that  Paradise  Lost, 
his  really  great  poem,  wins  a  more  intense  interest  than  the  lyrics ; 
it  has  a  force  that  appeals  to  those  boys  who  are  bright  enough  to 
master  its  complicated  forms.  Many  boys  lose  their  interest  in 
Milton's  long  periodic  sentences,  and  these  put  O's  against  Paradise 
Lost;  but  the  schoolboys  who  have  brains  enough  to  appreciate 
MUton  should  not  be  shut  off  from  acquaintance  with  the  second 
poet  of  our  language,  nor  can  we  spare,  in  an  historical  review, 
the  final  expression  in  literature  of  the  Puritan  in  movement. 
Such  a  review  would  have  to  include  also,  the  pseudo-classic 
verse,  the  great  prose  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
return  to  nature,  the  Romantic  movement,  the  reiuiion  of  real 
with  ideal,  and  perhaps  the  development  of  American  literature. 
For  books  that  would  illustrate  some  of  these  parts  of  the  history 
of  our  literature,  and  would  at  the  same  time  interest  the  pupils, 
some  suggestions  may  be  gleaned  from  table  IIL 

These  are  books  selected  from  the  lists  I  distributed  last  winter, 
partly  because  of  the  favorable  marks  boys  put  on  them,  and 
partly  because  of  their  practical  equivalence,  in  literary  worth, 
with  the  less  popular  of  the  present  requirements.  They  are  not 
by  any  means  ones  that  could  be  substituted,  but  they  have 
marked  advantages,  in  addition  to  their  popularity.  None  of 
them  faces  two  ways,  or  tries  m  any  respect  to  list  a  double  mark ; 
the  pupils,  for  example,  read  Bums  directly,  instead  of  through 
Carlyle.  Emerson's  essays  may  at  first  seem  to  fall  imder  the 
condenmation  of  being  reflective,  critical ;  but  tliey  differ  entirely 
in  motive  from  the  essays  of  the  eighteenth  century,  being  not 
reactionary  attacks  on  an  existing  state  of  things,  but  idealistic 
and  constructive.  The  Deserted  Village  is  even  more  typical  of 
its  century  than  is  Pope's  Homer,  since  its  quality  is  not  obscured 
by  a  fable  originally  romantic;  it  is,   moreover,   on  a  distinctly 
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TABLE  III. 


No.  of 
Boys 


Bums;  Poems 

Byron;   Childe  Harold 

Dickens;  David  Copperfield 

Dickens;  Tale  of  Two  Cities  .    .   .   . 

Emerson;  Friendship 

Emerson;  Self-Reliance 

Goldsmith;  Deserted  Village 

Irving;  Sketch-Book 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Webster;  Bunker  Hill  Speech  .... 
Wordsworth;  Poems 


332 

62 

619 

376 

49 

33 

403 

712 

680 

248 

154 


O 


+ 


7.8 

14.5 

8.1 

10.9 

8.2 

12.1 

11.6 

5.6 

6.6 

8.5 

9.1 


++ 


66.7 

36.5 

61.3 

24.2 

48.3 

43.6 

47.6 

41.5 

57.1 

34.7 

67.6 

30.3 

66.9 

21.6 

69.9 

24.5 

6.6 

38.4 

61.7 

29.8 

69.'7 

31.2 

higher  poetic  level.  In  the  previous  requirements,  the  important 
poetry  of  the  "  Return  to  Nature  "  and  of  the  Romantic  movement 
of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  have  not  been  represented  at 
all.  Bums  or  Wordsworth  for  the  former,  with  Byron  or  Scott 
for  the  latter,  would  make  a  much  more  rounded  course.  Then 
for  the  reaction  of  tlie  middle  of  the  century,  the  reunion  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real  worlds,  Tennyson's  Princess  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, either  as  a  work  of  art,  as  an  illustration  of  the  literary 
movement,  or  as  a  work  interesting  to  boys.  The  only  substitute 
my  lists  offer  is  Dickens ;  but  the  general  principle  set  forth  above 
and  my  own  teaching  experience,  would  suggest  also  other  more 
genuine  poems  of  Tennyson,  as  Maud,  or  Browning's  dramatic 
lyrics  and  ballads,  like  Pheidippides,  How  We  Brought  the  News, 
and  Herv^  Riel.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  books  that  fit  the 
conditions  under  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  boy  to  enjoy 
his  reading. 

These  essential  conditions  as  shown  in  the  pages,  I  may  sum  up 
as  follows :  To  be  interesting  to  a  schoolboy,  a  book  must  not  by 
its  copious  references  and  allusions  presuppose  wide  acquaintance 
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with  literature  or  history.  It  must  not  be  critical,  destructive  in 
motive,  but  constructive,  or  stimulating.  It  must  be  first  hand ; 
not  a  book  about  a  book,  or  a  translation  of  something  into  terms 
of  an  age  out  of  sympathy  with  the  original,  for  a  boy  cannot  dis- 
entangle the  workings  of  two  minds  upon  each  other.  It  must  be 
interesting,  not  primarily  for  its  form,  for  a  boy  will  never  attend 
to  form  for  its  own  sake.  And  when  possible,  it  should  be 
romantic,  suggesting  high  ideals  and  achievements,  for  the  normal 
boy  of  the  high  school  age  is  passing  through  his  own  Romantic 
period  when  it  is  important  to  set  before  him  ideals  that  are  really 
worthy. 


LOVE'S  MISSION. 

MARTHA   8HBPAKD   LIPPIVOOTT,    MOORESTOWN,   N.    J. 

What  is  it  makes  this  life  worth  living 

And  turns  its  pain  to  Joy  and  peace  ? 
It  is  the  love  that  we  are  giving, 

To  other's  happiness  increase. 
Love  is  the  blessing  that  when  guiding. 

Will  lead  our  souls  to  paradise, 
And  as  we  feel  its  power  indwelling. 

To  higher  levels  we  shall  rise. 

When  love  possesses,  naught  degrading 

Will  e'er  be  dwelling  in  the  mind ; 
But  all  life's  charms  and  rarest  beauty, 

The  love-lit  soul  will  ever  find. 
It  is  the  blessing  all  are  seeking ; 

Yet  many,  erring,  turn  away, 
As  selfishness,  their  hearts  possessing, 

In  darker  paths,  leads  far  astray. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDIES  IN  AGtRIOULTURE. 

BORIS  D.    BOOEN,     PRINCIPAL   OF    THE    BARON   DB    HIR80H    AGRICULTURAL    AND 

^         INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,    WOODBINE,    N.    J. 

THE  new  tendency  in  education,  at  present,  seems  to  be  towards 
the  development  of  Nature  Study,  and  for  the  last  few  years, 
it  has  become  evident  that  Nature  Studies  are  best  attained 
through  practical  work  in  agriculture.  Hence,  the  movement; 
introducing  agricultural  studies  in  our  public  school  curriculum. 
This  is  also  manifested  by  the  rise  of  special  agricultural  primary 
ajid  secondary  schools.  Such  a  movement  has  been  initiated  in 
the  different  states  in  the  West,  and  has  gradually  become  perma- 
nent in  the  East. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  new  system,  or  rather  say  method, 
in  education,  which  is  primarily  experimented  ^  upon  the  children 
of  the  poor,  it  is  worth  while  to  foresee  faults  which  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  to  caution  of  the  mistakes  which  may  be  avoided.  By, 
retrospecting  the  manual  training  movement,  we  cannot  help  but 
regret  the  manifold  mistakes  we  committed  in  the  beginning, 
which  have  had  a  lasting  influence  remaining  as  permanent  features 
in  some  school  curriculums. 

The  temptation  of  being  carried  away  by  a  new  system  is  rather 
gi'eat,  especially  so  where  the  method  and  system  are  entirely  new 
and  the  scope  of  it  is  rather  extensive.  Agriculture,  till  recently, 
has  been  a  matter  of  practical  pursuit  only.  It  was  taught  by 
doing,  and  it  was  considered  impratical  to  be  reduced  to  system- 
atic study.  In  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  practical  agriculture  is 
introduced  as  a  supplement  to  theories,  expounded  by  professoi^s. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  agricultural  schools  in  Europe, 
^agriculture  proper  was  not  taught,  but  practised  with  the  view  of 
making  this  practice  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  the  said  insti- 
tutions. The  idea  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  agricultuml 
jschools  is  imdoubtedly  imported  to  us  from  Europe,  but  taught 
by  the  previous  demands,  this  idea  will  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
demands  and  conditions  in  America. 

With  us,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  mainly  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  character,  which  is,  at  present,  the  ideal  of  proper  educa- 
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tion.  This  being  the  case,  the  problem  of  teaching  agriculture 
must  be  looked  upon  as  means  towards  a  proper  aim.  While  it  is- 
a  difficult  task  to  work  out  a  course  of  studies  in  any  of  the 
subjects  of  our  school  curriculum,  still  in  each  case  we  can 
follow  the  line  of  division,  whether  logical  or»  psychological. 
In  teaching  agriculture  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  logical 
development  of  the  subject,  or  the  psychological  adaptation  of  the 
child,  but  also  the  conditions,  changes  in  nature,  seasons  and 
.climatic  conditions. 

This,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  we  find  so  few  courses  of  stud- 
ies in  practical  agriculture,  but  while  it  seems  to  be  a  problem  of 
great  difficulty  the  problem  can  be  solved  gradually.  For  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  it  would  be  advisable  for  institutiona 
where  practical  agriculture  is  introduced  to  keep  a  strict  account 
of  all  operations  performed  by  the  pupils,  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  sum  of  the  different  operations  could  be  found  dis- 
tinctly and  distributed  according  to  the  time  given,  and  it  would 
make  a  course  of  studies  possible  to  follow.  Following  this- 
method,  the  following  course  of  studies  have  been  suggested : 

WINTER  TERM. 

f^ARM    AND    DAIRY   DEPARTMENT. 

First  Week.  —  Cleaning  a  Cow.  Parts  of  a  cow.  Handling 
a  cow.     Tools,  and  the  way  to  handle  them. 

Second  Week.  —  Cleaning  Stables.  Stables  and  their  accom- 
modations. Tools  and  their  handling.  Taking  out  manure. 
Absorbents  for  liquid  manure.  Mtuiure  conservers.  Care  of 
manure. 

Third  Week.  —  Feeding.  Elementaiy  principles  of  feedings 
Time,  kind  and  process.  Throwing  down  ensilage;  distributing 
it  to  animids.  Watering,  mixing  and  distributing  concentrated 
food.     Feeding  hay  and  other  roughage. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Milking.  Elementary  facts  about  milk; 
preparations  for  milking;  right  method  of  milking;  wiping  the 
udder.     Stripping. 

Fifth  Week.  —  Weight  of  the  Milk.  The  use  of  the  Spring 
Scale ;  recording  the  weight,  straining  the  milk.  The  strainer  and 
its  parts ;  care  of  the   strainer  and  its  use.     Sampling  of  milk ; 
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purpose  and  process.  Coolers  and  their  parts,  care  of  coolers. 
Water  supply.     Bottling  milk. 

Sixth  Week.  —  Dairy  Utensils.  Washing  utensils ;  pails,  cans, 
strainers,  bottles,  brushes.  Cleanliness:  Sink  and  care  of  it; 
water  and  steam  supply.     Alkalies. 

Seventh  Week.  —  Separating  Milk.  Purpose  and  different 
methods.  Shallow  pan.  Deep  setting  system.  Kinds  of  separ- 
ators, putting  the  parts  together,  oiling  and  running. 

Eighth  Week.  —  Ripening  the  Cream.  Preparing  starters. 
Vats,  their  care  and  parts.  Churn ;  churning  cream,  washing  but- 
ter, working  parts  and  care  of  it,  salting  butter,  working  butter 
and  printing  butter. 

GREENHOUSE. 

First  Week.  —  Preparing  beds.  Soils,  composition  of  com- 
post.    Spade,  fork,  hoe  and  rake. 

Second  Week.  —  Sowing  beds.     Germination. 

Third  Week.  —  Watering  and  heating. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Weeding,  trimming  and  transplanting.  Con- 
struction of  houses. 

Fifth  Week.  —  Watering.  Varieties  of  flowers  according  to 
season. 

Sixth  Week.  —  Propagation  by  cutting  and  grafting.  Plant- 
ing. 

Seventh  Week.  —  Re-potting.     House  plants. 

Eighth  Week.  —  Insects  and  scales.  Fumigation  and  insecti- 
cides. 

TRUCK   AND   STABLE    DEPARTMENTS. 

First  Week.  —  Handling  a  horse.  Parts  of  a  horse,  cleaning 
a  horse.     Tools,  and  the  way  to  handle  them. 

Second  Week.  —  Cleaning  stables.  Stable :  Construction, 
ventilation,  floors,  di*ainage,  etc.  Tools.  Taking  out  manure; 
absorbents,  saw-dust,  bedding. 

Third  Week.  —  Feeding  horses.  Elementary  principles  of 
feeding ;  different  kinds  of  feed.     Watering,  feeding  and  carting. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Harness.  Its  use  and  care ;  parts  of  it ;  how 
to  harness  and  unharness  a  horse;  the  care  of  the  harness. 
Driving,  hitching. 
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POULTRY,   FRUIT    AND    APIARY. 

First  Week.  —  Cleaning  the  yards  and  roosts ;  construction  of 
poultry  houses,  handling  the  chickens. 

Second  Week.  —  Feeding.  Feeding  rations ;  feeding  and  wa- 
tering the  birds. 

Third  Week.  —  Killing  and  dressing  poultry  for  market ;  parts 
of  a  chicken. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Preparing  poultry  for  exhibit;  different 
breeds. 

Fifth  to  Eighth  Week.  —  Attending  incubator  and  brooder 
houses.     Root  grafting  and  making  bee  hives. 

SUMMER  TERM.  —  MARCH  TO  OCTOBER. 
dairy  and  farm  department. 

Soils.  Formation,  composition,  texture,  classification,  lime, 
marl,  manures  and  fertilizers. 

Practical  Work.  Spreading  manure,  liming  and  mixing  fertil- 
izers. 

April.  —  Tillage  operations,  the  plow  and  the  harrow ;  their  use 
and  care. 

Practical  Work.     Plowing  and  harrowing. 

May.  —  Planting  and  sowing;  seed  drills,  wheelbarrow  seeders 
and  rollers. 

Practical  Work.  Sowing,  drilling  and  rolling.  Continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  preceding  month. 

June.  —  Cultivation,  weeding,  conservation  of  moisture ;  weed- 
ers,  cultivators  and  hoes.     Haying. 

Practical  Work.     Cultivating,  hoeing  and  using  the  weeder. 

July.  —  Harvesting  and  haying,  wheat,  rye,  continued.  Scythe, 
mo^ving  machine,  reaper  and  binder,  horse  rake  and  hand  rake. 

Practical  Work.  Mowing,  binding,  curing,  raking,  loading  and 
storing. 

August.  —  Cultivation  of  the  com  and  fodder  crops ;  sowing 
crimson  clover. 

September.  —  Preparing  ensilage. 

TRUCK    department.  —  SUMMER    TERM. 

March.  —  Soils :    Formation  and  composition.     Liming,  manur- 
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ing,  mixing  fertilizers.  Planting:  peas,  onions,  radishes,  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb  and  horse  radishes.  Plowing  and  harrowing  done 
by  experienced  hands. 

April.  —  Tillage  operations,  plowing,  harrowing,  marking  out. 
Planting :  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  com  and 
potatoes. 

May.  —  Planting:  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons, 
beans,  pumpkins,  sweet  com. 

June.  —  Cultivating,  weeding,  etc.  Celery,  pepper,  egg  plants, 
cauliflower,  and  picking  berries. 

July.  —  Prevention  of  the  beetle;  picking  fruits,  harvesting, 
and  digging  early  potatoes. 

August.  —  Digging  potatoes,  taking  off  crops,  picking  water- 
melons and  cantaloupes. 

September.  —  Marketing  and  storing  crops.  Clearing  off 
fields. 

LANDSCAPING    AND   NURSERY. 

March.  —  Soils :     Manures  and  fertilizers. 

Practical  Work.     Tools :  plow,  harrow,  rake  and  spade.     Till 
age   operations:      Plowing,*  harrowing   and    raking.      Manures: 
Mixing  fertilizers,  taking  up  trees,   shrubs  and  vines  for  trans- 
planting. 

April.  —  Preparing  beds.  Planting  trees  and  shrubs,  planting 
seeds,  pits  and  seedlings  in  the  nursery;  cutting  and  grafting. 
Trimming  and  seeding  lawns. 

May.  —  Planting  flowers  and  bulbs ;  cultivation  in  the  nurseiy . 

June.  —  Cultivation  of  flower  beds,  watering  beds  and  lawns, 
budding,  mowing,  and  road-making. 

July.  —  Repairing  walks  and  drives.  Cultivation  in  the 
nursery. 

August.  —  Taking  care  of  beds  and  lawns.     Budding. 

September.  —  Preparing  beds  for  Fall  planting.     Road-making. 

POULTRY,     FRUIT,    AND   APIARY. 

March.  —  Bees :  Making  bee  hives ;  trimming  fruit  trees  and 
grapes,  spraying,  manuring  and  fertilizing. 

April.  —  Inspection  of  the  bee  colonies.  Preparing  the  ground, 
plowing,  harrowing,  planting  trees,  vines,  and  berries.     Spraying. 
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May.  —  Putting  in  supers.  Preparing  for  swai'ming,  hiiring 
swarm.     Cultivation.     Spraying. 

June.  —  Harvesting  strawberries  and  raspberries.  Looking 
after  insects.     Spraying. 

July.  —  Extracting  honey,  harvesting  cherries  and  blackberries, 
early  peaches  and  early  peara.     Sprajdng. 

August.  —  Comb  honey.  Peaches  and  pears,  early  apples  and 
grapes. 

September.  —  Peaches,  pears,  apples  and  grapes. 
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SCHOOL  RIVALRY. 

J,     B.     MOWRT,    CHEPACIIET,      R.    I. 

N  the  last  century  education  changed  its  aim,  its  content,  and 
its  basis,  and  now  the  fulfillment  of  educational  ideals  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  better  training  of  the  teaching  force.  Until 
recent  years,  about  the  only  requirement  of  a  teacher  was  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  —  often  a  meagre  knowledge  of 
these.  No  special  inquiry  into  the  meanmg  and  aim  of  education, 
no  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  cliild  to  be  taught,  was 
required.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  tcJ  note  that  the  people  are 
coming  to  see  as  never  before  that  the  central  defect  in  American 
education  is  the  lack  of  trained  teachers.  Today  the  subject  of 
child-study  alone,  which  every  teacher  knows  something  about, 
requires  volumes  for  its  exposition,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
branches  of  educational  literature.     It  may  be  added  that  one  of 

m 

the  most  fortunate  things  that  can  happen  to  any  teacher,  however 
learned  and  experienced,  is  to  come  under  competent  supervision  ; 
and  the  highest  interests  of  all  are  promoted  by  statute  laws  which 
tend  to  lessen  the  influence  of  nepotism  and  local  politics  in  school 
affairs.  At  best,  the  children  will  be  the  victims  of  enough  edu- 
cational malpractice. 

Extended  experience  in  the  schoolroom  leads  the  writer  to  con- 
clude that  school  rivalry  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  evils  in 
primary  education.  The  term  primary  education  as  here  used, 
includes  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

In  the  life  of  the  child  this  feeling  of  rivalry  develops  early, 
having  its  roots  in  the  instinct  of  combat  shown  in  the  play  as 
well  as  m  the  more  serious  contests  of  children  and  young  animals. 
Children  are  much  under  the  sway  of  this  feeling  and  school  asso- 
ciations lead  to  the  constant  excitement  of  contest.  The  treatment 
of  this  feelmg  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  the  teacher.  It 
is  a  strong  incentive  to  mental  and  physical  exertion  and  within 
certain  limits  it  is  proper  and  even  desirable  that  the  teacher  should 
appeal  to  it  as  a  stimulus  to  study  and  conduct.  As  pointed  out 
by  Bain,  its  defects  are :     (1)    It  is  an  anti-social  piinciple ;  (2) 
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it  is  apt  to  be  too  energetic;  (3)  it  makes  a  merit  of  superior 
natural  gifts. 

The  anti-social  tendency  of  the  feeling  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
triumph  over  competitors  which  leads  on  the  one  hand  to  con- 
temptuous "  crowing,"  while  on  the  other  hand  the  sting  of  defeat 
often  creates  the  germ  of  hatred.  Sulley  says  that  rivalry  should 
be  kept  in  the  backgroimd ;  that  children  sliould  be  encouraged  to 
excel  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  attainment  itself,  than  for  that  of 
taking  down  another.  Says  Miss  Edgewood:  **  Superior  knowl- 
edge is  dearly  acquired  at  the  price  of  a  malevolent  disposition." 
Rousseau  has  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  can  further  a  worthy 
ambition  by  her  mode  of  apportioning  praise,  basing  her  estimate 
on  a  comparison  between  what  the  pupil  has  been  and  what  he  is, 
and  not  on  what  he  is,  and  what  somebody  else  is  not.  It  is  best 
to  counteract  malevolent  sentiment  in  every  form  of  competition 
between  little  children  by  developing  the  social  feelings  and  sjan- 
pathy  vnth  misfortune,  thus  tempering  personal  triumph  with 
regret  at  the  humiliation  of  another;  in  this  way  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  passes  into  the  more  generous  sentiment  of  emulation. 
Place-taking  in  class  may  be  permissible,  but  even  here  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  stimulus  to  ambition  given  to  those  near 
tlie  head  of  the  class  is  not  offset  by  the  apathy  and  discourage- 
ment produced  in  less  gifted  pupils,  by  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
class.  Bam  says  that  pupils  who  possess  unusual  aptitude  should 
be  incited  to  modesty  rather  than  to  assumption;  that  distin- 
guished merit  should  not  always  be  attended  with  pteans ;  that 
small  gifts  by  parents  are  useful  meitements  to  lessons,  while  the 
prizes  and  distinctions  of  the  school  are  attainable  by  only  a  very 
small  number,  and  that  in  the  earlv  school  life  when  the  endeavor 
is  to  draw  out  the  amicable  sentiments,  prizes,  if  used  at  all,  require 
delicate  manipulation.  Objection  is  not  made  to  emulation  sueli 
as  we  have,  for  example,  in  class  recitation  when  the  teacher's 
question  is  passed  on  to  othel"  pupils  after  one  has  failed  to 
answer;  within  limits  it  may  be  well  to  refer  a  pupil's  questicm  to 
other  pupils  for  iinswers,  but  even  alonor  this  line,  to  go  further, 
and  refer  a  pupil's  questions  or  difficulties  to  another  pupil  of 
lower  grade  is  not  safe,  iis  such  procedure  may  sting  to  the  quick 
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a  modest  little  scholar,  while  it  may  lead  the  informant  into  rivalry 
and  a  false  estimate  of  himself. 

Physicians  note  many  cases  of  impaired  health  —  even  to  the 
extent  of  serious  brain  and  heart  disorders,  induced  by  the  long 
continued  excitement  and  tension  of  school  rivalry — often  intensi- 
fied by  ill-advised  teachers  and  parents. 


A  LITTLE  ROOM  IN  THE  CITY. 

NOBMAir   C.    8CRLICHTBR,    ANNVILLB,    FA. 

Ten  feet  by  ten  is  more  than  size 
Of  all  the  sky  that  greets  mine  eyes 

In  terms  of  common  measure ; 
Hill  looking  well-content  am  I, 
I  measure  it  with  memory 

And  stretch  the  soft  blue  treasure. 

Ten  feet  by  ten  becomes  a  mile 
Ami  on  I  journey  till  I  smile, 

And  yet  there  is  no  ending; 
With  so  much  sky  above  my  head 
The  room's  a  land;  a  town,  my  bed, 

Tm  easily  pretending. 

And  so  I  measure  other  things, 

They  grow  so  large  my  whole  heart  sings 

And  I  am  ne'er  complaining. 
Some  rich  men  say  I  dwell  in  gloom. 
But  oft'  they  sigh  for  this  small  room 

And  joys  that  I  am  gaining. 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

PROFESSOR   W.    A.    HEIDBL,    IOWA   COLLEGE,    GKINNELL,    IOWA. 

F  we  consider  the  child  from  the  physiological  point  of  view  we 
find  that  he  developes,  roughly  speaking,  somewhat  after  the 
following  fashion:  At  first  he  has  a  great  number  of  almost 
purely  random  movements.  Their  origin  is  doubtless  racial  in 
that,  although  not  fully  defined  and  fixed  by  instinct,  their  duee- 
tion  and  scope  are  nevertheless  governed  by  the  tendency  of  the 
race  to  grasp,  to  talk,  to  walk.  At  the  outset,  as  has  been  said, 
these  movements  are  directed  to  no  conscious  end;  but  m  due 
course  the  result  of  past  motions  becomes  incorporated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  act  as  a  purpose  to  be  attained.  If,  then,  the 
end  thus  acknowledged  is  sufficiently  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organism  to  be  often  pursued,  the  act,  representing 
the  unified  movements  directed  to  that  object,  becomes  fixed  in  a 
habit.  This  is  the  second  stage.  The  age  of  habits  is  extended 
enough  in  all  cases  to  continue  far  along  into  life,  and  in  many 
instances  it  lasts  until  men  reach  its  natural  term.  Habits,  then, 
that  become  fixed  because  of  their  value  to  the  organism  attain 
their  majority,  so  to  speak,  and  enter  upon  an  independent  life  on 
their  own  account,  losing  their  reference  to  the  life  of  the  whole. 
They  thus  become  abstract  and  false  to  that  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  need  to  be  sharply  curbed.  The  random  movement 
with  no  end  in  view  has  run  its  course  and  has  come  to  be  a  fixed 
habit  which  is  an  end  in  itself.  Unless  life  is  to  lose  itself,  as  a 
river  in  a  swamp,  its  divergent  currents  must  be  brought  again 
together.  The  unruly  habits  must  be  redmtegrated  and  some- 
thing higher  must  take  their  place.  That  fuller  development  is 
attained  in  the  third  stage,  that  is  to  say,  in  conduct ;  for  conduct 
is  precisely  the  integration  of  impulse  and  habit  into  a  line  of 
action  which  expresses  with  increasing  precision  the  meaning  of 

life- 

A  very  similar  development,  I  suppose,  runs  through  the  mental 
life.  There  is  at  first  the  medley  of  indiscriminate  interests 
summed  up  in  what  we  call  impressions  and  childish  curiosity. 
The  child  seizes  eagerly  everj^  presentation  or  thought  which  his 
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stage  of  mental  development  brings  within  his  range.  There  is 
no  choice  because  there  is  no  basis  for  selection,  —  excepting,  of 
course,  such  as  may  have  become  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
of  the  sense-organs  and  the  brain  in  the  process  of  biological  evo- 
lution. But  this  period  is  not  veiy  extended.  Society  is  so 
highly  organized  and  so  largely  determined  in  the  direction  of  its 
intellectual  mterests  that  the  child  soon  has  his  attention  called  to 
certain  phenomena  and  turned  effectually  away  from  certain  others 
which  will  therefore  never  engage  his  mind.  The  operation  of 
this  directive  influence  may  be  detected  most  characteristically  in 
the  conventions  of  language.  First  of  all,  speech  organizes  past 
experience  in  the  forms  which  society  has  found  most  helpful  in 
facilitating  our  progress  in  the  world.  Certain  so-called  causes 
and  effects  are  assumed  or  directly  alleged  in  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, which  naturally  are  accepted  as  absolutely  valid.  Thus 
inquiry  is  practically  confined  to  the  operation  of  laws  pre- 
supposed in  language.  More  subtle  still  is  the  influence  of  speech 
in  circumscribing  and  curbing  thought  from  the  fact  that  by 
merely  naming  a  thing  it  substitutes  an  abstract  symbol  for  a  con- 
crete reality,  the  fuller  meaning  of  which  may  therefore  remain 
unasked  and  unguessed  for  ages.  Thus  the  rich  marvels  of  our 
childhood  fade  away  into  vacuous  names.  Language  exerts  its 
most  powerful  influence,  however,  as  means  of  intercommunication. 
Men  naturally  become  more  and  more  absorbed  in  particular  phases 
of  life  and  the  world,  and  their  pursuits  find  expression  in  the 
woitis  they  employ  one  with  another.  Thus  the  interest  itself  is 
communicated,  and  the  dii'ection  of  inquiry  in  the  youtliful  life  is 
predetermined  by  the  lines  along  which  the  child's  fellows  are 
already  moving. 

Each  interest,  taking  in  only  a  limited  sphere  of  reality  and 
confining  itself  perforce  to  certain  phases  of  that  which  goes  on 
within  its  limits,  necessarily  represents  a  highly  abstract  aspect  of 
things.  The  more  fundamental  interests,  thus  developed  in  the- 
course  of  social  progress,  become  organized  into  arts  and  sciences. 
They  are  but  mental  habits,  derived  from  deep-moving  currents  of 
life,  intended  to  return  into  the  parent  stream.  This  second  stage 
of  intellectual  development  is  quite  closely  parallel  to  the  corres- 
ponding phase  of   physiological  growth.     The  abstractions  thus 
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naturally  created  iii  the  course  of  the  normal  differentiation  of  life 
into  its  more  important  manifestations,  now  attain  their  majority 
and  begin  to  lead  a  life  apart.  Each  science  exists  by  and  for 
itself,  and  in  due  time  arrogates  to  itself  the  function  of  represent- 
ing the  world  in  all  its  fullness.  We  find  Physics  analyzing  the 
universe  into  atoms  and  void  spaces  and  telling  us  that  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  because  these  elements  may  be  made  to 
account  after  a  fashion  for  the  abstract  phase  of  things  which  that 
great  science  originally  undertook  to  investigate.  Again,  we  see 
that  what  had  its  origin  in  a  definite  direction  of  a  once  random 
curiosity,  calculated  as  it  was  to  facilitate  the  satisfaction  of  the 
want  implied  in  that  movement  of  the  mind,  has  come  to  be  in  the 
end  a  fixed  habit  out  of  all  conscious  relation  to  the  whole.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  life  is  falsified  and  deteiTed  from  realizing  its 
higher  meaning  by  the  distractions  that  thus  afflict  it.  If  our 
intellectual  world  is  not  to  be  a  tattered  page,  instead  of  an  intel- 
ligible scroll  unrolled  before  us,  these  abstractions  must  somehow 
be  redintegrated  and  referred  to  the  living  organic  complex  from 
which  they  have  been  wrested. 

We  thus  arrive  at  tlie  thought  that  the  normal  development  of 
man  requires  that  his  'world  be  unified.  In  the  physiological 
sphere,  as  we  have  seen,  an  effective  coiTelation  is  brought  about 
by  the  very  stress  of  life.  In  the  active  or  moral  world  the  same 
result  is  produced  by  the  social  organization  which  treats  as  dan- 
gerous the  man  whose  instincts  are  principally  a  survival  from  the 
period  of  individualism  and  disintegraticn.  But  in  the  intellectual 
sphere  there  has  been  so  great  an  insistence  upon  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  and  belief  that  we  have  come  to  regard  uniformity 
as  undesirable.  And  this  has  gone  such  lengths  that  we  look  with 
complacency  upon  a  state  of  matters  educational  in  which  there  is 
professedly  no  ideal,  but  only  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  ideals 
transmitted  to  us  as  survivals  from  previous  ages.  This  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  our  time.  Hence  the  opinions  of  a  man 
are  frequently  verj'  ill-assorted  while  his  moral  life  in  the  nan^ower 
sense  is  quite  consistent.  Education,  however,  deals  with  the 
ideal  world  which  every^  man  creates  for  himself ;  and  imless  it  be 
organically  unified  it  must  lose  all  meaning  and  in  the  end  fall 
into  utter  chaos. 


I 
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We  who  teach  in  colleges  constantly  hear  the  complaint  of  the 
students  that  they  acquire  many  knowledges  but  fail  to  connect 
them  directly  or  indirectly  among  themselves.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  in  order  to  an  unified  view  of  life  one  must  be  a  philosopher 
and  evolve  a  system  of  the  universe.  No  doubt  the  consummate 
philosopher  does  attain  an  organized  field  of  view  which  is  very 
helpful  in  solving  individual  problems.  But  every  system  is  in  its 
ultimate  terms  necessarily  abstract,  and  whatever  miity  it  achieves 
must  remain  a  blank  scheme  unless  it  be  filled  out  in  every  line  by 
reference  to  the  concrete  sphere.  But  this  is  out  of  question  in 
education ;  and  the  study  of  philosophy  in  college,  good  and  need- 
ful though  it  be,  is  surely  not  calculated  to  restore  to  their  due 
functions  in  life  the  abstractions  that  have  developed  into  the  indi- 
vidual sciences.  Yet  something  is  undoubtedly  needed  to  afford 
the  redintegration  which  our  intellectual  life  demands. 

Some  recent  discussions  of  educational  questions  seem  to  me  to 
contain  a  hint  as  to  the  method  we  should  pursue.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  come  to  be  a  rather  trite  remark  among  us  that  the 
education  of  a  chUd  should  reproduce  in  some  measure  the  progress 
of  the  race,  inasmuch  as  the  growth  of  the  child  presents  that  of 
mankind  in  a  summarized  recapitulation  as  if  for  purposes  of 
review.  Hence,  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  certain  quarters 
so  to  regulate  the  problems  the  child  is  to  meet  in  his  studies  that 
he  may  retrace  in  brief  the  steps  by  which  the  race  reached  its 
present  estate.  But  this  is  clearly  a  process  6i  selection.  If  the 
entire  past  could  be  thus  reproduced  together  with  the  atmosphere 
of  public  interest  surrounding  the  daily  tasks,  the  child  would 
instinctively  seek  a  solution  of  the  problems  presented  and  so 
obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  vital  processes  of  history.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  child,  or  at  any  rate  the  adult  looking  on  at 
this  recapitulation  of  liistory,  would  perceive  how  certain  abstrac- 
tions arose.  He  would  see  how  men  came  to  develop  the  science 
of  astronomy,  of  mathematics,  of  physiology,  of  medicine,  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  and  he  would  note  their  original,  and  in 
intention  also  their  ultimate,  reference  to  human  life.  Perhaps 
also,  he  would  have  the  wisdom  to  infer  that  in  none  of  them 
singly,  but  in  all  of  them,  in  so  far  as  they  have  remained  true  to 
the  traditions  of  their  birth,  there  is  the  expression  of  human  life 
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in  all  its  fullness  of  meaning,  which  is  beyond  and  above  them  all. 
Such  a  redintegration  of  our  fixed  intellectual  habits,  were  it  pos- 
sible, would  be  no  longer  abstract,  but  vital. 

But  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  this  is  impossible.  Human  life  is 
too  short  to  allow  one  to  stand  still  while  the  pageant  of  history  is 
thus  passed  in  review.  Nor  could  the  story  of  man's  progress  to 
his  present  estate  be  now  written  in  detail.  Historians  have  toa 
long  regarded  their  discipline  as  a  "  political  dispensary,"  as  Mira- 
beau  was  fond  of  calling  it.  From  its  stores  they  derived  the 
panaceas  with  which  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  body  politic.  Only  in 
the  most  recent  times  has  there  been  an  intelligent  effort  to.  tell  the 
story  of  civilization.  And  yet  liistorical  study  alone  can  give  us. 
a  concrete  view  of  life  and  its  activities.  It  should  now  be  evi- 
dent that  its  method  must  not  be  one-sided.  In  a  study  of  political 
institutions  we  need,  of  course,  to  delve  into  constitutional  history, 
although  even  here  deeper  investigation  will  lead  us  far  afield. 
But  it  must  be  equally  clear,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  that 
history  cannot  mirror  the  whole  of  life.  No  picture  can  attempt 
that  without  losing  its  essential  nature,  its  selective,  focusing  and 
perspective  character.  Where  then,  shall  we  turn  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  history  that  shall  be  neither  a  tissue  of  utter  abstrac- 
tions nor  a  mere  random  gossip  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis  ? 

Clearly  we  meet  here  the  demand  for  something  fundamental 
and  central  in  human  life,  romid  which  things  naturally  group 
themselves,  from  which  radiate  the  interests  which  constitute  its 
principal  modes  of  self-expression.  Wliat  is  needed  is  first  of  all, 
a  theory  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  laige  and  potent  factors 
that  go  to  make  up  the  web  of  tlie  social  fabric.  In  the  animal 
life  we  regard  the  nutritive  function  as  the  most  primitive  form 
assumed  by  the  impulse  to  self-preservation.  Similarly,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  social  body  it  will  be  found  that  the  industrial  and 
commercial  relations  constitute  a  vital  core,  knowing  which  we 
may  in  most  instances  correlate  effectively  the  various  phases  of  a 
people's  life  and  calculate  the  direction  of  social  interest.  This  is, 
however,  a  science  not  yet  fully  developed.  Montesquieu,  indeed, 
made  a  first  sliglit  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  commerce,  but 
his  task  waited   upward  of  a  centuiy  before  it  was  taken  up  by 
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other  hands.  Even  now  it  is  treated  in  a  fragmentary  waj-  by 
individual  nations,  owing  chiefly  to  the  survival  among  historian* 
of  the  old  notion  that  the  geological  conformation  and  climatio 
conditions  of  a  country  exercise  a  predominant  influence  upon  the 
character  of  its  people.  At  the  present  time  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  civilized  world  is  moving  together,  non  passibus  cequis  to 
be  sure,  and  that  the  direction  of  social  interest  is  much  the  same 
in  all  nations. 

This  matter  of  direction  of  social  interest  is,  indeed,  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Along  lines  of  special  activity  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  it  happens  almost  daily  that  two  or  three  men  reach 
independently  the  same  results.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  in 
accounting  for  this  fact,  that  they  have  mounted  up  to  their 
achievement,  all  using  as  common  stepping-stones  the  results 
attained  by  predecessors.  For,  in  the  abstract,  any  given  step  may 
lead  to  an  indefinite  variety  of  subsequent  steps.  If  we  examine 
into  the  case,  we  shall  find  that  the  next  step  is  determined  by  the 
problem,  and  tliis  problem,  precisely,  embodies  and  defines  the 
social  interest.  Now  it  is  knowledge  of  such  matters,  first  in. 
detail  and  then  generalized,  that  we  need  in  order  to  gain  an  in- 
telligent view  of  history. 

I  shall  now  endea.vor  to  illustrate  somewhat  in  detail  the  view 
here  sketched.  A  student  of  economics  will  probably  concede 
that  we  should  have  had  a  very  different  book  from  the  pen  of 
Adam  Smith  if  the  world  had  not  been  so  entirely  absorbed  in  tlie 
problem  of  raw  materials  and  the  production  of  utilities  from 
them.  The  former  interest  gave  rise  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
physiocratic  school  and  the  theory  of  rents,  the  latter  explains  the 
emphasis  which  Smith  gave  to  the  factor  of  labor  in  the  economic 
process.  Within  the  l^vst  century,  however,  the  world  has  shifted 
the  focus  of  its  attention.  Instead  of  Production  it  is  now  Dis- 
tribution that  engages  the  public  mind.  Two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  economic  theory  within  the  year  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  theme.  Practically,  in  the  field  of  politics,  we 
find  this  movement  expressing  itself  as  a  tendency  to  a  single  tax 
and  to  socialism.  But  in  far  more  subtle  ways  we  find  the  same 
direction  of  social  interest.  In  physics  we  see  it  in  the  abnormal 
devotion  to  the  study  of  electricity,  because  of  its  utility  in  trans- 
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lating  energy;  in  chemistry  it  is  the  gases  and  the  unstable 
<3ompounds  that  are  being  investigated  for  similar  reasons;  in 
jurisprudence  we  are*  getting  new  law  on  common  carriers  and 
interstate  commerce;  and  in  legislation  it  has  been  the  money 
question  that  has  occupied  the  foreground  for  a  generation.  Were 
it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  it  would  necessarily  lead  to 
excessive  subtleties,  I  think  it  might  be  shown  that  the  same 
movement  of  the  social  mind  is  leading  physicists  and  chemists 
from  scientific  materialism  or  the  theory  of  atoms,  which  is  the 
philosophy  of  raw  materials,  to  dynamism ;  and  in  the  philosophi- 
cal disciplines,  for  example,  the  psychology  of  sensations  has  given 
place* to  a  psychology  of  mental  functions.  So  abstract  a  state- 
ment as  this,  I  am  well  aware,  can  mean  but  little ;  but  developed 
in  full  detail,  it  would  throw  a  deal  of  light  on  spheres  not  often 
consciously  related.  In  a  practical  way,  also  a  realization  of  this 
fact  and  the  fullness  of  its  meaning  would  save  us  from  despairing 
of  the  state  at  every  crisis  and  teach  us  that  certain  problems  of 
vast  importance  now  will  be  forgotten  a  few  years  hence. 

Great  as  this  service  would  undoubtedly  be,  another  of  great 
value  would  result  in  the  educational  field.  We  should  be  in 
position  to  appraise  at  their  ti*ue  worth  the  various  candidates  for 
the  honor  of  contributmg  the  matter  of  education.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  a  detailed  elaboration  of  the  theory  of  educa- 
tional values.  So  much,  however,  we  should  l^e  able  to  say  even 
now:  first,  the  method  of  all  education  ought  to  be  historical, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  theorj^  of  evolu- 
tion to  pedagogics ;  second,  the  subject  matter  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  its  intrinsic  worth  as  evidenced  in  the  contribu- 
tion it  makes  to  the  unification  of  the  intellectual  field  of  view. 
A  corollary  from  this  principle  is  this,  that  such  disciplines  as 
remain  largely  detached  and  isolated  from  the  lives  of  men  con- 
tribute relatively  little  to  the  ends  of  education. 

Of  course  the  imification  of  life  is  not  the  only  aim  of  educa- 
tion ;  indeed,  its  primary  object  ought  to  be  the  enrichment  and 
enlargement  of  man's  ideal  world.  But  enrichment  and  unification 
proceed  by  reciprocal  action,  and  neither  is  valuable  \^dthout  the 
other.  In  the  preceding  argument  the  intellect  alone  has  been 
considered.  Will  and  emotions  must  of  course  be  organized  just 
as  perfectly ;  but  there  is  less  need  of  insisting  upon  this  truth. 
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In  the  fi;r8t  place,  society  is  at  great  pains  to  direct  the  will  and 
•curb  the  emotions,  and  the  demands  of  life  are  so  varied  and  so 
complex  that  the  sympathies  normally  receive  a  considerable 
enrichment.  And  for  the  rest,  whatever  really  clarifies  and 
deepens  the  intellectual  insight  into  things  must  also  produce  its 
effect  in  cultivating  sympathy. 

This  suggests  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  literatures,  which 
form  so  large  an  element  in  every  educational  system.  Their 
value  as  an  instrument  in  eveiy  department  of  research  is  of 
course,  apparent  even  to  the  most  supei'ficial  view.  But  this  by 
no  means  exhausts  their  significance  for  education.  To  enter  with 
perfect  sympathy  into  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  other  peoples 
must  result  in  an  enrichment  of  our  own  lives  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  their  civilization  possesses  intrinsic  value  and  as  their 
habitual  modes  of  thought  differ  from  our  own.  There  is  no 
provincialism  so  remote  from  the  heait  of  progress  as  that  which 
is  not  even  aware  that  other  peoples  have  thought  or  now  think 
differently  than  we  are  wont  to  do.  But  there  is  no  surer  way  so 
to  enter  into  a.  sympathetic  fellowship  with  the  great  peoples  than 
through  their  typical  literatures. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  asked  where  such  education  is  to  be  found. 
Indeed,  it  exists  nowhere  save  in  the  imagination ;  for,  as  was  said 
above,  even  the  foundations  upon  which  such  a  system  must  be 
•erected  are  not  yet  laid.  But  it  "is  not  all  vain  imaginmg;  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  some  day  more  nearly  realize  this  ideal 
than  we  do  at  present.  In  certain  ways  the  educational  ideal  of 
the  American  college  is  somewhat  analogous  to  it.  The  college 
has  always  stood  more  or  less  consciously  for  a  unified  education, 
for  an  education  based  upon  certain  intelligible-  prmciples. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  course  of  instruction  had  its  unity.  An 
impressive  thing  it  is,  indeed,  to  see  how  completely  organized  the 
<ii8ciplines  became  into  a  body  of  doctrme  which  culminated  in 
theology.  Since  the  overthrow  of  mediae valism  this  ideal  has  l)een 
<iiscarded  and  various  others  have  tried  with  indifferent  success  to 
claim  the  succession.  First,  there  came  a  regime  in  which  deism 
was  substituted  for  theism,  when  the  whole  system  found  its  high- 
est expression  in  a  fixed  system  of  morals  and  natural  theology. 
But  there  followed  a  further  secularization.  The  ethical  gave 
place  to  the  aesthetic.     The  humanitarian  Renaissance,  whicli  was 
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too  soon  checked  by  the  Reformation,  returned  after  a  centurj^  or 
two  to  run  its  course.  The  organic  principle  of  education  was 
found  in  the  ideal  of  culture.  True  to  its  traditions  this  system 
also  was  dogmatic.  Just  as  theology  aimed  at  the  inculcation  of 
a  fixed  creed,  and  ethics  essayed  to  enforce  a  code  of  morals 
founded  on  mysterious  intuitions,  so  culture  likewise  addressed 
itself  to  the  task  of  realizing  in  every  life  an  ideal  preformed  and 
prefigured  in  the  minds  and  writings  of  certain  dictators  of  taste. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  revolt.  There  were 
those  to  whom  no  ideal  appealed ;  there  were  more  who,  impressed 
with  the  rapid  growth  in  organization  of  many  new  fields  of  human 
inquiry,  regarded  as  presumptuous  the  claims  of  this  self-styled 
culture.  Hence,  we  witness  today  a  sorry  spectacle  in  the  sphere 
of  education.  Specialization  and  training  are  now  held  to  afford 
the  true  answer  to  the  perennial  question  as  to  what  constitutes- 
education.  The  university  has  invaded  the  college  and  threatens- 
utterly  to  dethrone  its  ideal.  Hence,  there  is  an  awful  travesty  of 
the  process  of  education  in  many  of  our  larger  institutions  which 
desire  to  be  both*  a  university  and  a  college.  In  effect  they  frankly 
confess  that  they  have  no  ideals  and,  wish  to  present  none  to  their 
students.  Each  may  study  what  he  will  and  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  elect.  And  many  do  not  stop  here :  they  propose  that  the 
same  chaos  shall  be  introduced  into  secondary  and  primary  schools- 
Were  there  any  one  place  in  which  the  student  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  education  before  reaching  the  college  or  the 
university,  no  fault  could  rationally  be  found  with  any  course  of 
training  that  might  be  pursued  thereafter. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  manifest  than  that  we  need  a, 
new  educational  ideal.  Whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  it  must  not 
be  a  dogmatic  ideal  imposed  from  without  and  beckoning  the 
unwilling  learner  from  afar.  It  must  be  lui  ideal  that  may  be 
realized  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  although  it  may  express 
itself  more  purely  and  be  more  illuminating  when  pursued  in  one 
sphere  than  in  another.  Such  an  ideal  is  that  here  presented  as 
the  unification  of  education  to  be  attained  by  relating  all  special 
knowledges  to  the  stages  of  development  which  the  race  has  passed 
through  in  its  advancement  in  civilization,  —  stages  of  develop- 
ment which  fonnulate  the  problems  whose  answers  constitute  the 
record  of  human  progress. 
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ALUMNI  REPRESENTATION  IN  COLLEGE  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

BAM  DEL  H.  KANCK,  THE  ENOCH  PRATT  FRUE  LIBRARY,  BALTIMORE. 

^r^HE  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  with  few 
-*-  exceptions,  have  been  founded  either  by  religious  organiza- 
tions or  by  the  state.  Those  of  the  former  class,  in  their  founda- 
tion and  support,  depend  largely  on  denominational  zeal ;  those  of 
the  latter,  on  public  taxation.  In  both  classes  the  government  of 
the  college  is  vested  in  those  from  whom  the  money  for  carrying 
it  on  fs  obtained.  The  interests  that  support  the  college  are  the 
interests  that  are  represented,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  college ;  and  this  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  non- 
denominational  colleges  established  to  perpetuate  the  name  or 
memory  of  their  founders. 

During  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  interest 
has  come  to  be  recognized  in  the  government  of  many  of  our  col- 
leges —  the  alumni,  and  the  interest  of  the  alumni  is  being  more 
and  more  counted  on  as  a  source  of  moral  and  financial  strength. 
The  aliunni  as  alumni  are  directly  represented  in  the  government 
of  the  college. 

The  movement  for  alumni  representation  in  college  government 
took  definite  shape  in  1865  when  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  an  act  transfening  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Harvard  from  the  State  Legislature  to  the  graduates  of  the 
college.  This  act  was  assented  to  by  the  Overseers  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  the  same  year,  and  was  put  into  operation  on 
commencement  day  in  1866.  From  that  day  the  movement  to 
give  the  graduates  of  a  college  a  voice  in  its  government  has  been 
gradually  growing. 

The  way  in  which  the  graduates  give  voice  to  their  share  in 
college  government  is  either  direct,  where  they  elect  or  nominate 
(equivalent  to  an  election)  a  certain  number  of  trustees,  or  indi- 
rect, where  the  governing  powers  recognize  an  auxiliary  or  advisoiy 
body  elected  by  the  alumni.  Of  these  two  plans  the  fonner  is  the 
one  usually  followed. 
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In  a  few  instances,  notably  RadeliflFe  and  Mt.  Holyoke  (colleges 
for  women),  the  governing  boards  have  invited  the  alumnae  to 
elect  some  of  their  number  to  membership  of  the  board  of  trustees ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  movement  for  such  representation  comes  from  the 
alumni,  and  sometimes  it  is  accomplished  only  after  long  years  of 
agitation  and  discussion.  This  question  has  been  under  discussion 
by  the  alumni  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  for  several  years, 
and  the  data  presented  in  this  paper  were  gathered  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Alumni  Association  of  that  college.  The  committee 
presented  a  report  in  June,  1900,  favoring  alumni  representation, 
and  the  same  committee  was  instructed  to  work  out  a  plan  and  to 
submit  it  to  the  Alumni  Association  and  to  the  Board  of  Tn^tees 
in  June,  1901.  The  plan  recommended  by  the*  committee  was 
adopted,  and  it  will  be  put  into  operation  during  the  year.  It 
provides  for  an  advisory  body  of  nine  graduates,  elected  by  the 
alunmi  on  a  mail  vote,  three  to  be  elected  each  year  after  tlie  first. 
The  president  of  the  college  is  ex  officio^  a  member  of  this  advisory 
body.  Catalogues  of  other  institutions  and  correspondence  with 
their  officers  or  the  officers  of  alumni  associations  are  the  chief 
sources  from  which  the  committee  sought  and  received  informa- 
tion, which  in  nearly  every  instance  was  most  cheerfully  given. 

In  seeking  this  infonnation  the  committee  addressed  eighty-five 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  ten 
of  them  institutions  imder  State  control,  supported  by  State  taxa- 
tion. Replies  were  received  from  sixty-eight;  no  replies  from 
seventeen.  Of  the  sixty-eight  replying,  thirty-seven  have  alumni 
representation ;  thirty  have  not.  Seven  of  the  latter  number  are 
St'dt-e  institutions.  Omitting  the  State  institutions,  there  are 
thirty-six  colleges  and  universities  that  have  alumni  representation 
to  twenty-four  that  have  not.  In  one  State  institution,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  three  of  the  fifteen  elected  trustees  are  elected 
by  the  alumni. 

Of  the  colleges  having  a  system  of  alumni  representation,  some 
returned  answers  that  are  indefinite  as  to  when  they  began  it ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  uncertain  whether  the  date  given  is  when  it  was 
authorized  or  when  it  was  put  into  operation.  The  difi'erence  in 
such  cases,  however,  is  not  more  than  a  year,  if  any.  In  the  sixties, 
two  institutions  gave  their  alumni  a  voice  in  their  government, 
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Harvard  in  1865  and  Williams  in  1868.  In  the  seventies,  eleven 
more  adopted  it.  This  group  includes  Bowdoin  and  Oberlin  in 
1870,  Yale  and  Cornell  in  1872,  Amherst  and  Brown  in  1874. 
In  the  eighties,  only  six  adopted  the  plan.  Among  them,  Vassar 
in  1887,  and  Smith  in  1888.  Twelve  took  up  the  plan  in  the 
nineties,  among  them  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1890,  and 
Wellesley  in  1894.  In  1900,  after  an  agitation  of  ten  years  or 
more,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  increased  its  member- 
ship by  five,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  alumni.  The  first  elec- 
tion was  held  on  June  11,  1901. 

In  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-seven  institutions  in  which  the 
alumni  are  represented  in  the  government  of  the  college  the  repre- 
sentation is  direct,  the  alumni  electiiig  some  of  their  number  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  whatever  the  governing  body  may  be 
called.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  alumni  in  many  instances  do  not 
elect ;  they  simply  nominate,  it  being  understood  that  the  board 
of  trustees,  which  is  a  close  corporation,  will  elect  the  person 
nominated.  This  arrangement  is  an  "agreement  among  gentle- 
men," to  avoid  the  necessity  of  changing  the  college  charter.  In 
the  case  of  Harvard,  where  all  of  the  thirty  members  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  are  elected  by  the  alumni,  the  right  was  surrendered 
to  them  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  same  is  true  of  Yale, 
where  six  of  the  eighteen  trustees  formerly  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature are  now  elected  by  the  alumni.  Brown  and  Bowdoin  are 
examples  where  nominations  are  confirmed  by  the  trustees. 
Except  at  Harvard,  the  representatives  on  the  board  of  trustees 
elected  by  the  alumni  always  form  a  minority,  and  generally  a  very 
small  one.  At  Barnard  the  alumnae  elect  one  trustee  out  of 
twenty-two.  The  proportion  of  trustees  elected  by  the  alunmi  is 
above  the  average  at  Yale  and  Cornell,  where  the  alumni  elect 
one-third. 

*  _ 

At  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  Tufts  College,  and  the  Univei-sity  of 
Chicago,  the  alumni  elect  representatives  to  advisory  bodies. 
This  body  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  called  an  Academic  Committee.  The 
committee  confers  ^vith  the  executive  of  the  college  on  matters 
affecting  its  welfare.  To  quote  President  Thomas,  it  "  has  proved 
'Very  useful  and  valuable  and  through  it  the  alumnae  are,  I  think, 
able  to  influence  the  management  of  the  college  more  effectually 
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than  if  their  representatives  foimed  a  small  minority  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees."  The  advisoiy  body  at  Tufts  is  known  as  the  Board 
of  Overseers.  They  have  power  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  such  action  in  any  matter  of  college  management  or  gov- 
ernment, not  purely  financial,  as  may  seem  to  them  advisable, 
including  the  power  of  nominating  officers  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment. On  all  these  matters  the  action  of  the  trustees  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Overseers  for  ratification.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago  the  alumni  are  represented  in  the  University  Congrega- 
tion, a  body  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  University. 
It  includes  (1)  officers  of  administration  and  instruction  of  tlie 
rank  of  instructor  and  above ;  (2)  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the 
l^niversity ;  (3)  Bachelors  of  Divinity  of  three  yeai-s '  standing, 
Masters  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  of  five  years'  standing, 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  of  ten  years '  stand- 
ing, under  the  following  conditions :  not  more  than  five  from  the 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  and  Masters  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Sci- 
ence, and  not  more  than  ten  from  the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Science  shall  be  elected  yearly  for  a  term  of  ten  years  by 
their  respective  alumni  associations ;  (4)  officers  of  affiliated  col- 
leges, when  elected  by  the  Congregation ;  (5)  such  others  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Senate  and  elected  by  the  Congregation 
to  honorary  membership,  —  provided  that  not  more  than  five  hon- 
orary^ members  may  be  elected  yearly.  If  the  Congregation 
formally  disapproves  of  a  regulation  enacted  by  any  faculty  of  the 
University,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  faculty  within  four  weeks  to 
reconsider  its  action  and  report  through  the  Senate  or  Council  to 
tlie  Congregation  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  rules  governing  the  election  of  alumni  by  the  alumni  to 
membership  of  governing  bodies  differ  widely  in  different  institu- 
tions. In  many  colleges  there  seems  to  be  great  fear  that  the 
alumni  can  see  things  only  from  the  undergraduate's  point  of 
view.  As  one  college  president  puts  it :  "  My  impression  is  that 
as  a  rule  alumni  out  of  college  less  than  twenty-five  years  retain 
too  much  of  the  student  pomt  of  view  to  make  satisfactory  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees."  Hence  the  rule  preventing  gradu- 
ates from  voting  for  trustees  for  a  number  of  years  after 
graduation.     At  Amherst  this  period  is  four  years,  at  Dartmouth 
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three  years,  Harvard  five  years,  Lafayette  three  years,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College  three  years,  Prmceton  three  years,  Yale  five 
years,  etc.  In  some  institutions,  Barnard,  for  example,  graduates 
may  vote  at  once.  The  requirement  that  graduates  of  several 
years '  standing  only  may  vote  applies  as  a  rule  only  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  B.  A.  degree.  Those  who  have  taken  higher 
degrees  may  generally  vote  at  onCe,  though  at  Harvard,  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  have  taken  degrees  in  one  of  the  professional 
schools  are  not  permitted  to  vote,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
more  loyal  to  the  college  from  which  they  received  their  first 
degrees  (Yale,  for  instance)  than  Harvard.  At  Bowdoin  and  a 
few  other  institutions  the  practice  with  reference  to  graduates  of 
the  professional  schools  is  the  same  as  that  of  Har\''ard.  Again, 
there  is  a  great  difference  with  reference  to  honorary  degrees.  In 
Harvard  and  Yale,  honorary^  degree  men  may  vote ;  in  most  insti- 
tutions, not.  To  be  eligible  to  election  as  an  alumni  trustee  most 
institutions  require  the  candidate  to  be  a  graduate  of  some  yeai's ' 
standing.  Ten  years  is  the  number  at  Princeton,  and  fifteen  at 
Lafayette. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  elections  differ  most  widely ; 
they  are  uniform  chiefly  in  their  cumbersomeness,  especially  when 
voting  by  mail  is  permitted,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Sometimes 
the  election  is  conducted  by  the  college  authorities  at  the  expense 
of  the  college ;  sometimes  by  the  alunmi  association.  Sometimes 
a  fee  is  charged,  only  those  paying  the  fee,  and  therefore  in  "  good 
and  regular  standing "  in  the  alumni  association,  being  permitted 
to  vote.  Where  voting  by  mail  is  pemiitted  the  process  of  nomi- 
nation is  usually  the  unwieldly  part.  It  is  not  an  unheard  of 
thing  to  send  three  sets  of  circulars  and  blanks  to  all  the  alumni 
for  the  election  of  one  trustee. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  institutions  replying  to  the  circular  for  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  one  reported  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme  of  alumni  representation.  Some  years  ago  the  Northwest- 
em  University  permitted  the  alumni  to  nominate  certain  of  their 
number  for  membership  to  the  board  of  trustees,  by  a  mail  vote ; 
but  it  was  found  not  to  work  well  and  then  abandoned.  All  the 
other  institutions  that  have  tried  it  regard  it  with  much  favor. 
The  chief  disadvantage,  when  the  body  of  alunmi  is  large  and  widely 
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scattered,  is  that  few  alumni  know  anything  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  put  in  nomination.  Indeed,  veiy  often  the  man  best 
known  is  the  one  least  fitted  for  the  office  of  college  trustee. 
Such  a  man  can  rarely  give  the  necessary  time  to  it.  His  services 
are  more  or  less  perfunctory.  This  disadvantage  is  well  stated  by 
the  president  of  the  general  alunmi  association  of  one  of  our  older 
colleges.  "  Although  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
my  alma  mater,  I  have  very  vague  ideas  of  the  various  men  who 
year  after  year  are  put  up  as  the  nominees  of  the  alumni.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  I  do  not  know  the  man  nominated  and  have  a  very 
faint  idea  of  what  the  reasons  may  be  for  his  nomination." 

The  great  advantage  of  some  fonn  of  alumni  representation  is 
that  it  enlists  the  active  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  college,  keep- 
ing them  in  touch  with  the  college.  The  man  who  is  asked  to 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  his  college  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  has  some  responsibility  in  its  management  and  he  is 
less  likely  to  lose  interest  than  the  one  who  never  hears  from  his 
alma  mater  after  the  day  of  his  graduation.  The  college  graduate 
is  not  often  rich,  having  money  of  his  OAvn  to  give  to  his  college ; 
but  he  comes  in  daily  contact  with  men  who  have  money  for  such 
purposes.  By  his  speaking  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  his 
college  may  be,  as  has  happened  times  without  number,  the  richer 
by  thousands  of  dollars.  I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  college 
which  owes  its  handsome  library  building  to  an  alumnus  who  spoke 
the  right  word  at  the  right  time  to  a  man  who  had  never  seen  the 
college  or  hardly  ever  heard  of  it  before.  This  was  a  manifestation 
of  active  interest. 

The  Jilumnus  is  in  a  position,  too,  to  direct  promising  young 
men  to  his  college,  young  men  who  hardly  know  where  to  go  to 
college,  or  whether  tliey  should  go  at  all.  The  college  that  is  in 
close  touch  with  its  alumni  will  have  a  friend  to  represent  its 
interests  wherever  a  gi*aduate  may  he  found.  Of  course,  the 
alunmi  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  facultv ;  thev  can  merelv  assist 
in  producing  conditions  favorable  for  the  faculty  to  accomplish  the 
best  results.  Alumni  representation  is  only  an  effective  means  of 
turning  to  profitable  account  the  interest  alumni  naturally  feel  in 
their  alma  mater. 
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No  college  endeavors  to  create  and  foster  the  hostility  of  its 
graduates.  Such  a  policy  would  be  suicidal.  The  usefulness  of 
an  institution  is  at  an  end  when  it  ceases  to  inspire  feelings  of 
respect  and  affection  among  those  who  know  it  best.  It  does  not 
deserve  to  live,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  American  colleges  that 
could  live  under  such  conditions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  a  graduate  stands  as  the  representative  of  his 
college.  If  the  man  stands  for  something  he  is  in  a  position  to 
makQ  his  coUege  stand  for  something  in  that  community.  The 
college  should  cultivate  his  interest  for  its  own  good.  Alumni 
representation  where  tried  has  been  almost  uniformly  successful. 
The  lack  of  success  is  largely  due  to  imperfect  or  cumbersome 
methods  of  getting  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  alumni. 

The  crowning  glory  of  a  college  is  the  men  it  sends  out  into  the 
world ;  for  the  making  and  training  of  men  is  the  reason  of  its 
existence.  The  college  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  success, 
achieved  by  its  sons.  Their  success  is  its  success  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it  the  college  must  keep  in  touch  with  them.  To  do  this 
the  college,  to  quote  President  Thwing  in  his  "  College  Adminis- 
tmtion,"  "  should  adjust  itself  and  its  conditions  to  the  principle 
that  knowledge  is  the  mother  of  mterest,  and  interest  is  the  mother 
of  beneficence."  To  give  the  idumni  a  representation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college  is  one  of  the  best  way§  of  creating  the 
interest  that  is  "  the  mother  of  beneficence." 
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EDITORIAL. 

NOT  since  the  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  hypocntical 
kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot  has  evil  been  set  in  sharper  contrast 
with  good  than  in  the  foul  assassination  of  President  McKinley.  The 
hideous  villainy  of  this  unnameable  scoundrel  stands  out  in  all  its  native 
blackness  against  the  background  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  victim's 
character  and  record.  We  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  divine  intent 
in  the  permission  of  such  a  deed.  To  say  that  it  was  decreed  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  that  will  ultimately  come  out  of  it,  is  too  much  like  saying 
that  evil  has  been  done  that  good  may  come.  However,  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  get  good  out  of  what  has  happened.  And  in  the  light  from 
heaven  that  has  suddenly  streamed  with  full  efifulgence  upon  a  spotless 
character  and  a  blameless  life,  men  everywhere  have  gained  a  fresh 
^ew  of  the  beauty  of  sincerity,  fidelity,  private  and  official  incorrupta- 
bility,  and  absolute  unselfishness.  We  knew  the  beauty  of  these  quali- 
ties before,  but  we  are  made  to  realize  them  anew.  The  lesson  is  of 
infinite  value  though  purchased  at  such  fearful  cost.  These  qualities, 
in  public  and  private  life,  are  the  greatest  need  o{  humanity  today. 
Throughout  the  world  there  will  be  a  new  striving  for  true  nobility  of 
character,  real  tnistworthiness,  incorruptible  fidelity  to  public  and  civic 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  and  in  private  life, 
because  of  the  life  and  tragic  end  of  President  McKinley.  And  not 
only  will  there  be  a  more  strenuous  care  to  guard  against  the  admission 
of  evil-minded  foreigners  into  our  country,  and  stricter  enactments  of 
law  concerning  public  utterances  of  a  seditious  character ;  but  far  more 
eflFective  and  radical  will  be  the  reform  that  will  come  from  the  percep- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  badness  of  evil.  This  misguided  young  man  who 
has  done  a  deed  that  brings  upon  him  the  execrations  of  mankind  is  a 
product  of  countless  evil  influences  that  by  force  of  circumstances  have 
focused  in  him.  It  is  men's  greed  for  gain,  their  lugt  for  power  leading 
to  the  century-long  oppressions  and  injustices  of  the  old  world,  their 
passions  indulged  in  wars  of  conquest,  their  unfaithfulness  and 
unbrotherliness  and  godlessness  through  ages  that  has  led  up  to  this  horrid 
deed.  When  we  see  that  all  unfaithfulness  to  responsibility  and  trust  in 
the  private  walks  of  life  as  well  as  in  public  places,  is  a  part  of  this  same 
great  force  and  manifestation  of  evil  which  has  now  concentrated  itself 
in  a  single  deed  that  shocks  the  race,  we  have  learned  a  great  lesson. 
This  awful  assassination  becomes  a  tremendously  powerful  educative 
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force.  If  it  helps  to  root  out  insubordination,  disorder,  and  all  forms 
of  lawlessness  from  school,  and  home  and  state,  it  will  not  be  exactly 
Justified,  but  it  will  be  easily  seen  to  have  been  overruled  by  a  wise 
and  good  "  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,"  for  humanity's  good. 
May  God  grant  that  we  may  so  learn  oar  hard  lesson. 

ONE  of  the  trio  of  great  papers  presented  at  Detroit  was  that  on 
The  Ideal  School,  by  Dr.  Hall.  The  writer  was  at  his  best,  and 
never  were  his  deliverances  more  sympathetically  received.  There  was, 
however,  much  dissent  among  his  hearers,  and  there  will  be  more  among 
his  readers.  Dr.  Hall,  often  dogmatic,  was  more  than  usually  so  in 
this  address.  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  betrayed  a  full 
mind.  There  was  little  of  the  vagueness  which  even  his  admirers 
sometimes  claim.  It  will  probably  occur  that  this  address  will  become 
a  classic  among  the  child  study  school  of  progressive  educators.  The 
scheme  is  an  ideal  one,  based  upon  more  personal  and  collected 
observations  than  any  other  person,  perhaps,  in  any  country,  has  in 
mind.  It  is  distinctively  an  a  priori  view  from  an  empirical  plane. 
The  conception  is  not  so  novel,  as  to  the  separate  ideas  involved,  as  in 
its  completeness  and  promises.  Probably,  as  he  says,  the  most  radical 
recommendations  of  the  paper  are  the  true  goal  now  of  both  the  most 
and  the  least  conservative  of  contemporary  educational  leaders.  His 
contentions  that  teachers  should  "  keep  out  of  nature's  way ;  "  that,  in 
the  earliest  years,  '^the  child  needs  more  mother  and  less  teacher,"  or 
in  other  words,  ^^  needs  the  educated  nurse,  and  less  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian ;  "  that  "  imitation  should  have  a  larger  scope ;  "  that  "  Froebel  is 
the  deepest  of  all  educational  thinkers ;  "  that  "  hand-work  during  the 
elementary  period  should  be  commended  ;  "  and  that  "  for  most  of  the 
childhood  years,  the  requirement  should  be  *  show,'  *  demonstrate,'  and 
'  envisage,'  not  '  explain ;'"  are  such  as  to  claim  fairly  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  whatever  philosophy .  or 
experience.  Likewise  the  terse  arraignment  of  the  ''  fetichism  of  the 
alphabet,  the  multiplication  table,  grammars,  scales,  and  bibliolatry," 
will  please  many  who  see  in  an  excess  of  attention  to  these  matters 
something  worse  than  wastefulness.  His  characterization  also  of  the 
old  classic  tales  of  Ulysses,  Orestes,  Siegfried,  Thor,  the  wanderings 
of  ^neas  and  Telemachus,  and  some  of  the  "  Soul-transforming- myths 
of  Plato,"  as  the  "Bible  of  Childhood,"  is  refreshing  and  generously 
suggestive.  The  description  of  the  period  of  child-life  before  eight 
years  of  age,  and  that  from  eight  to  fourteen,  is  full  of  detail,  indica- 
tive of  a  wealth  of  information,  and  wholesome  in  many  of  its  conclu- 
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sioDS.  Nothing  better  has  been  said  upon  the  latter  stage  in  child-life, 
than  his  discussion  of  ^^ drill,  habituation  and  mechanism"  during 
these  years,  of  the  verbal  memory  and  the  mother  tongue  (''we  must 
bum  most  of  our  language  books " ) ,  of  arithmetic  and  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  singing.  His  criticism  of  geography  will  be  misunder- 
stood and  strongly  opposed  by  many  thoroughly  safe  teachers.  He 
calls  it  "  modern  geography,"  and  with  all  of  the  improvements  of  the 
last  ''two  or  three  years,"  sees  in  it  only  "the  sick  subject  of  our 
ciirriculum."  It  is  evident  that  the  speaker  does  not  see  how  valuable 
a  means  of  effecting  this  coordination  and  correlation  of  lessons,  which 
he  so  exalts,  this  same  subject  of  geography  offers.  It  is  conceded  at 
once  that  as  the  subject  was  formerly  taught,* and  as  it  is  too  often 
still  taught,  but  which  is  not  modern  geography,  it  is  not  a  helpful 
study,  and  might  profitably  be  given  far  less  time.  Geography  as  it 
may  be  found  in  the  best  of  schools  of  the  day  is  comprehensive  of  the 
phenomena  of  material  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  human  life  on  the  other.  His  recommendation  that  the  sexes 
should  be  separated  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school  and  in 
the  high  school,  is  not  elaborated  or  in  any  way  justified  by  argument 
or  illustration.  The  thought  is  even  qualified  by  the  statement  that 
"  boys  and  girls  will  be  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively  placed  under 
the  care  of  teachers  of  their  own  sex."  Even  so,  the  conclusion  is 
open  to  much  c'riticism.  A  more  startling  conclusion  to  which  the 
speaker  comes  is  that  "  there  are  many  who  ought  not  to  be  educated." 
It  has  been  known  that  Dr.  Hall  holds  such  an  opinion.  It  has  been 
given  public  expression  before.  He  affirms  that  "  many  .... 
would  be  better  in  mind,  body  and  morals  if  they  knew  no  school," 
and,  as  if  to  justify  his  statement,  adds:  "what  shall  it  profit  a  child 
to  gaift  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own  health  ?  Cram- 
ming and  over-schooling  have  impaired  many  a  feeble  mind,  for  which, 
as  the  proverb  says,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  ideas  too  large  for  it." 
True ;  but  this  is  valid,  if  at  all,  only  against  an  ill-advised  system, 
and  not  an  ideal  education.  Fit  the  education  to  the  mind  —  is  not 
that  the  new  contention  ?  If  the  mind  be  feeble,  or  if  it  be  strong, 
educate  it;  as  the  body  should  be  educated,  if  it  be  weak,  or  capable. 
The  indictment  of  high  school  teachers  as  "  caring  less  for  these  prob- 
lems than  any  other  grade,"  as  "  having  abandoned  all  initiative,"  as 
"having  renounced  their  birthright  of  interpreting  and  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  one  stage  of  life,"  as  "having  had  little  professional 
training,"  and  "  little  interest  in  education  in  the  large  meaning  of  that 
term,"  and  "  caring  little  for  the  work  of  the  lower  grades,"  is  a  grave 
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arraignment,  and  terrible,  if  true.  I  can  scarcely  think  it  justified  in 
this  sweeping  form.  Not  all  '^  noble  ideals  are  gone."  The  tasks  and 
order  of  the  work  of  the  high  school  far  more  than  formerly  regard  fit- 
ting for  life,  and  incidentally,  only,  for  the  college.  The  case  is  seri- 
ous enough,  and  unguarded  accusations  accomplish  no  good  results. 
Much  has  been  done  within  ten  years,  in  professionalizing  the  teaching 
of  the  high  schools.  Secondary  schools,  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
show  some  excellent  teachers.  On  this  point,  notwithstanding  the 
strictures,  the  paper  will  be  helpful  as  arousing  attention  where 
unprejudiced  judgment  is  much  needed.  The  most  encouraging  part 
of  the  entire  address  perhaps  is  the  promise  of  a  volume  in  the  near 
future  that  shall  show  the  details  of  such  observations,  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  this  ideal  course  of  the  ideal  school.  It  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  and  read  by  thousands  of  teachers. 

THERE  are  few  more  interesting  problems   before   the  American 
people  today,  than  the  organization  of  education  in  our  recently 
acquired  Island  Possessions.     It  must  be  many  years  before  the  system 
can  be  made  even  fairly  satisfactory  in  any  of  them.     Houses  and  fur- 
niture and  apparatus  and  libraries  and  teachers  must  all  come  slowly. 
And  long  after  these  have  been  provided,  there  must  remain  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  old  spirit  of  the  institutions,  and  the  inertia 
of  an  ancient  habit  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  instruction.     It  should 
not  seem  strange,  therefore,  to  our  people  if  the  results  of  a  free,  secu- 
lar and  generous  training  appear  to  be  meager.     Education,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  a  slow  process ;  and  schooling  is  but 
one  element  in  the  race's  education.     In  the  present  instance,  in  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the  possession  of  a  common  language 
between  teacher  and  pupil  must  first  be  acquired,  books  provided  suited 
to  the  local  conditions,  and  an  abiding  interest  aroused  among  the  peo- 
ple.    These  requirements  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  task.     But  with  all 
of  the  hindrances  and  difficulties,  the  effort  now  to  establish  firmly  our 
system  of  free,  non-ecclesiastical  and  universal  education  among  these 
Spanish-bred,  misruled  and  tradition-bound  tropic  countrymen  of  ours, 
is  glorious  in  its  implication  and  its  promises.     Notions  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment and  a  sound  democracy  and  the  dignity  of  willing  personal 
labor,  and  habits  of  a  sensible  and  clean  and  helpful  home  and  public 
life,  are  to  be  given  a  beginning  in  the  school  with  the  children.     In 
such  way  the  government  emphasizes  its  faith  in  the  common  school, 
and  that  right  citizenship  rests  upon  right  education  begun  early  and 
pushed  on  through  the  growing  years.     An  experience  of  some  genera- 
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tions  with  sach  schooling  in  this  country  has  strengthened  the  belief  of 
its  leaders  in  the  regeneration  of  a  thoughtful  habit  and  a  prevalent 
democracy  learned  in  the  schools.  Our  government  has  done  well  to 
introduce  the  school  even  before  military  control  has  given  place  to  the 
civil  order.  It  is  an  experiment  in  education  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known,  the  elevation  of  millions  of  people  to  a  plane  of  citizen- 
ship sovereignty  through  a  system  of  positive  instruction  directed  to 
that  end.  The  movement  for  the  education  of  Ihe  negroes  in  our 
Southern  States  covering  a  generation  has  been  most  suggestive,  but 
only  approaches  the  task  with  our  Spanish-taught  waixls  and  citizen- 
ship, in  a  mild  way.  The  two  sets  of  conditions  are  fraught  with  inter- 
esting meaning  for  the  teacher ;  and  the  next  t^o  decades  should  bring 
to  the  watchful  observer  of  education  among  these  two  peoples  fruitful 
lessons  for  our  own  work.  How  can  the  School  best  influence  an 
effective  citizenship? 

DR.  HARRIS'  address  at  Detroit,  on  "  Isolation,"  with  its  two- fold 
meaning,  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  teacher  who  aspires 
to  improve  himself.  First,  there  is  the  view  of  **  the  institutional  world 
as  a  whole  of  self-estrangement,  and  the  individual  infant  or  savage  as 
the  point  of  departure."  In  the  philosophy  of  education  he  is  set  over 
against  the  several  institutions,  —  the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  the 
family,  —  these  being  thought  alien  to  him  as  the  substantial  and  real 
life.  It  was  held  again,  that  all  education,  in  every  institution  ^^  is  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  isolation  of  the  undeveloped  individual,  through 
reenforcing  his  thought  by  the  thought  of  the  race."  His  education 
teaches  him  ^  ^  that  his  life  is  not  independent,  but  is  in  causal  relation 
with  all  his  past ; "  he  finds  his  own  rationality  in  the  purpose  or  life  of 
the  race.  The  process  is  one  of  "  emancipation  of  the  youth  from  the 
immediate  sway  of  what  is  near,  and  bringing  into  his  mind  an  appreci- 
ation of  what  is  far  off  in  time  and  space,  but  which  nevertheless  has 
been  powerful  in  making  the  present  world  what  it  is."  This  only  is 
the  practical  education,  because  it  invests  the  youth  with  power  to  think 
and  to  do,  what  the  occasion  demands.  It  looks  to  efficiency  that  com- 
prises many  skills,  as  opposed  to  a  skill  whose  doors  are  closed  against 
other  skills.  It  enriches  life  and  gives  it  worthiness  by  converging 
upon  the  individual  the  riches  and  moralities  of  the  race's  achievement. 
It  is  cumulative,  conserving  what  is  vital  and  concreting  it  in  the  indi- 
vidual character.  What  was  strange  becomes  familiar  and  personal, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  daily  life  is  enlarged  by  so  much  as  it  assimil- 
ates.    The   paper  is  one  which  will  repay  a  careful  reading  by  any 
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teacher  whatever  his  special  work.  It  suggests  little  of  device,  but 
much  of  principle,  and  must  reveal  the  essentials  of  the  teaching  pro- 
cess. 

A   MONG  the  most  notable  addresses  at  Detroit,  was  that  of  Prof. 
-^-JL    George  Vincent,   on   "  Social   Science   and   the  Curriculum." 
There  is  an  evident  tendency  in  current  educational  thought  to  regard 
the  school  training  of  a  child  as  sustaining  certain  somewhat  positive 
relations  to  the  institutional  and  social  life  about  him :  relations  which 
the  instruction  of  the  school  should  take  into  account.     This  fitting  of 
the  child  to  the  demands  of  the  group  life,  and  to  participate  in  its 
opportunities   was   elisily   accomplished  among  primitive  peoples,  but 
grows    increasingly   difficult    as    civilization    becomes  more  complex.  * 
Dr.  Vincent  discovers  in  this  social   tendency  of   directed  education^ 
''only  another  aspect  of  the  inevitable  process  by  which  men  strug- 
gle to  see  things  whole.*'     It  is  a  form  of  the  race  process  of  atone- 
ment ;  a  process  of  integrating  life  in  the  individual  with  that  of  the 
race.     Mr.  Vincent  describes    it    as    "  an   effort  to  give  pupils  little 
by  little,  a  way  of  looking  at  society,  which  shall  enable  them  gradu- 
ally to  see  things  in  their  relations,  to  order  conduct  and  to  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  stability  and  enrichment  of    the    life    they  live 
in  common   with   their   fellows."     The   purpose  is  not  at  all  to  add 
another    subject   to    the   present   full    curriculum   of    the  elementary 
schools;  but  rather  to  find  a  treatment  of  them  that  shall  use  them 
as  "vehicles  of  social  knowledge  and  ideals."     "Education,"  he  well 
says,  "  is  essentially  a  socializing  process."     The  chief  defect  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  Hf  it  be  a  fact)  that  it  has  not  generally  been  so 
regarded  by  the  body  of  teachers.     "The  plea  I  have  to  make,"  said 
the  speaker,  "is  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  unifying    of    the  curricu- 
lum by  a  social   philosophy  concealed  in  the  lower  grades  from  the 
pupils,  but  clearly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher."     The  move- 
ment is  now  on,  and    was  traced    by  Mr.  Vincent  from  the  Kinder- 
garten through  the  constructive  exercises  of  the  primary  classes,  the 
Sloyd  and  Manual  Training,    the   new  Geography,  reading  for  both 
information    and  power,  History  from  a  comparative  study,  and  the 
economic  sciences,  to  an  emphasis  of  moral  culture  and  civic  habits. 
The  address  was  a  most  timely  and  helpful  one. 
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FOREiaN  NOTES. 

THE    LEGISLATIVE    MUDDLE    IN     ENGLAND. 

The  Emergency  Education  bill  which  provides  a  way  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Higher-grade  Board  schools  in  England,  was  rushed 
through  Parliament  within  a  month.  It  carried  the  principle  of  sub- 
oixlinating  the  school  boards  to  some  general  local  authority,  the  county 
council,  or  in  Boroughs,  the  Technical  Education  Committee.  JLJpon 
the  application  of  the  boards  these  authorities  may  empower  them  to 
continue  the  high  schools.  The  intense  feeling  manifested  by  parents, 
*  by  industrial  organizations,  and  by  all  public-spirited  men  and  women 
at  the  threatened  closing  of  the  high  schools  has  had  its  effect,  and  the 
County  Councils  have  almost  without  exception,  authorized  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work. 

The  previous  bill  for  establishing  a  new  local  authority  for  education 
which  was  withdrawn  like  its  prototype  of  1896,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  singular  display  of  forensic  buffoonery.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Education  Department,  Sir  John  Gorst,  irritated  even  his  followers  by 
an  attempt  to  weaken  the  cause  of  the  school  boards  by  offensive  ridi- 
cule. In  view  of  the  immense  work  accomplished  by  them  and  the 
devoted  labors  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
time  and  energies  to  this  great  cause  in  London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, etc.,  his  statement  that  he  ^^  had  never  heard  of  anyone  being 
elected  to  the  Boards  on  educational  grounds "  disgusted  everybody. 
Not  less  unfortunate  was  his  characterization  of  their  work  ^^  as  cheap, 
shoddy  education."  The  extraordinary  speech  from  which  these 
phrases  are  cited  has  simply  prejudiced  the  measures  which  the  Vice- 
President  has  at  heart.  The  dignity  of  the  opposition  speeches,  led  by 
Mr.  Bryce,  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  flippant  tone  of  the  responsi- 
ble head  of  the  Education  Department. 

SOCIOLOGICAL   WORK    OF    MUNICIPAL    SCHOOL    BOARDS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  muddle  and  wrangle  over  problems  of 
administration  to  the  signs  of  progress  and  vigor  in  the  elementary 
schools.  These  signs  are  most  marked  in  the  cities,  although  here  and 
there  is  an  illuminated  spot  in  the  shadowy  circle  of  rural  education. 

In  one  respect  the  municipal  school  boards  of  England  are  setting  an 
example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  With  the  spread  of  democratic  princi- 
ples throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  conviction  is  also  growing  that 
there  are  weaklings  and  unfortunates  for  whom  special  provision  must 
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be  made  in  the  interests  of  society  itself.  It  is,  one  may  say,  the  latest 
development  of  the  altruistic  principle  of  Christianity.  The  first  duty 
of  society  in  the  matter  is  to  prevent  in  the  individual,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  permanent  state  of  incapacity  for  rational  action  and  self-helpful- 
ness. The  preventive  work  must  be  begun  in  childhood,  and  the  public 
school  has  very  naturally  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instru- 
mentality for  this  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  social  instrumentality 
yet  devised  by  man  which  can  penetrate  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  child- 
life  in  a  community. 

In  several  cities  of  England  the  school  boards  have  included  men  and 
women  of  true  philanthropic  wisdom,  ever  on  the  alert  to  use  their 
opportunities  for  the  uplifting  of  the  low  and  degraded.  Moreover, 
the  terms  upon  which  the  general  government  has  given  financial  aid  to 
the  schools  have  indirectly  fostered  this  spirit.  Even  the  pernicious 
system  of  payments  upon  the  results  of  individual  examinations  had 
this  advantage,  that  it  fixed  attention  upon  the  individual  and  empha- 
sized the  disabling  effects  of  extreme  poverty,  physical  degeneracy, 
feeble-mindedness,  etc. 

What  may  properly  be  termed  the  sociological  work  of  school  boards 
in  England  has  developed  in  three  well-marked  lines.  First,  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  day  schools  for  abnormally  backward  children; 
second,  the  provision  of  food  for  under- fed  children ;  third,  medical 
oversight  and  care  of  the  sick. 

London,  which  led  in  the  provision  of  special  schools  for  backward 
ohildreu,  now  has  accommodation  for  2,030  pupils  in  115  special 
classes  at  forty- three  centres.  The  children  are  selected  out  from  the 
normal  children  in  the  ordinary  schools  and  brought  under  the  most 
humane  and  judicious  iufluences.  Special  care  is  given  to  their  physi- 
cal needs,  and  their  instruction  and  training  are  carefully  adjusted  to 
their  individual  conditions. 

This  work  is  quite  independent  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
the  Industrial  schools  for  neglected  but  normal  children,  and  the  Truant 
schools  for  the  vicious  and  incorrigible.  Among  the  cities  that  have 
followed  the  lead  of  London  in  this  respect,  Birmingham,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  are  pre-eminent. 

The  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  under-fed  school  children  cannot  be 
attributed  wholly  to  benevolent  impulses.  Half-starved  and  anaemic 
■children  are  incapable  of  meeting  even  ordinary  requirements,  and  their 
presence  in  English  elementary  schools  for  a  long  time  served  only  to 
keep  down  the  annual  income.  The  commercial  pressure  which  Eng- 
land feels  so  keenly  has  also  quickened  the  sense  of  individual  worth. 
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Thus,  economic  conditions  have  combined  with  moral  convictions  to 
excite  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  masses.  The  London  school 
board  appointed  a  special  committee  in  1898,  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  under-fed  children.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee, 
a  permanent  joint  committee  has  been  formed  to  look  after  this  class 
of  children.  This  joint  committee  comprises  members  of  the  school 
board,  representatives  of  "  voluntary "  (denominational)  schools,  and 
of  the  large  meal-providing  associations.  Through  this  agency,  meals 
are  provided  at  the  schools  for  needy  children  at  a  nominal  price  or 
without  charge,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  far  the  London  committee 
have  relied  wholly  upon  private  benevolence  for  their  funds,  but  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  the  conviction  grows  that  public 
funds  will  be  needed  for  its  continuance.  In  Birmingham,  where  school 
dinners  are  supplied  in  a  systematic  manner  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Sehool  Board  and  private  associations,  voluntary  subscriptions  are 
found  to  be  adequate. 

In  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  English 
cities  have  followed  the  precedents  of  continental  cities,  notably,  Paris, 
Bmssels  and  Hamburg.  A  special  outcome  of  the  work  in  London  is 
the  nursing  of  the  sects,  a  feature  which  is  maintained  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  School  Board  with  the  London  School  Nurses' 
Society.  This  society  sends  qualified  nurses  to  the  poorest  schools  to- 
attend  to  the  small  ailments  of  scholars.  By  the  same  agency  nurses 
are  provided  at  the  homes  in  urgent  cases. 

SOCIAL   ECONOMICS   AS   A   FEATURE    OF   EXPOSITIONS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  sociological  work  of 
school  boards'  the  prominence  given  to  all  efforts  of  this  kind  in  recent 
expositions.  At  Paris,  the  section  of  social  economics  was  a  centre  of 
deep  interest.  Here  were  presented  in  an  impressive  and  systematic 
manner  all  the  agencies  which  have  for  their  purpose,  the  protection, 
the  material  improvement  or  the  sanitary  care  of  the  masses.  In  the 
English  division  the  saving  and  preventive  work  of  school  boards 
formed  a  prominent  feature  and  indicated  the  natural  relation  of  this 
work  to  that  of  formal  education.  At  Buffalo,  the  Division  of  Liberal 
Arts  includes  education,  social  economics  and  sanitation.  The  exhib- 
its under  the  last  two  heads  are  much  less  extensive  than  at  Paris,  but 
every  bit  of  the  material  speaks,  and  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  popu- 
lar education  is  emphasized  by  the  general  arrangement. 

The  same  idea  is  made  prominent  in  the  unique  exposition  recently 
installed  in  the  little  palace  of  arts  now  known  as  the  ^*  Little  palace  of 
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the  Champs  Elys^es,"  one  of  the  two  permanent  buildings  erected  for 
the  Paris  Exposition.  The  purpose  of  this  ^^  Exposition  of  Infancy," 
as  it  is  called,  was  to  bring  together  all  the  collections  pertaining  to 
childhood  that  had  graced  the  great  Exposition  of  last  summer,  with 
such  additions  as  could  be  secured.  The  success  of  the  effort  has  far 
surpassed  the  expectation  of  its  promoter,  the  subject  has  lent  itself 
to  the  most  charming  effects  and  the  critics  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  tout  ensemble. 

Naturally,  a  large  part  of  the  material  reflects  the  playful,  joyous 
and  artistic  impulses  of  childhood.  But  the  more  seiious  aspects  of 
child-life  have  not  been  omitted.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  three 
sections  in  which  the  material  is  classified ;  the  child  in  the  arts  and  in 
history ;  the  child  in  the  home ;  the  child  in  social  economy.  In  the 
last  section  are  included  education  and  instruction ;  hygiene  ajid  assist- 
ance ;  moral  preservation  and  correction ;  legislation.  Here  it  will  be 
seen,  education  appears  in  its  proper  place  as  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  those  activities  by  which  society  seeks  to  realize  and  perpetu- 
ate its  ideals,  to  proclaim  and  to  insure  its  solidarity.  The  arrangement 
carries  a  hint  which  may  well  be  utilized  by  us  at  St.  Louis. 

LAW   RESPECTING   ASSOCIATIONS    IN    FRANCE. 

The  law  of  July  1,  1901,  regulating  associations  in  France,  has  gone 
into  effect  without  any  of  the  public  disturbances  which  were  predicted. 
While  the  goveniment  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  that  all  powers 
in  the  state  must  respect  the  civil  authority,  it  shows  no  disposition  to 
an  unjust  exercise  of  authority.  Moreover,  in  common  with  all  French- 
men, the  advocates  of  the  measure  which  subordinates  the  religious 
orders  to  the  civil  law,  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  charitable 
work  to  which  many  of  the  orders  are  devoted.  ''  It  would  be  unpar- 
donable," said  the  premier,  Waldeck- Rousseau,  in  a  speech  in  the 
chamber  of  delegates,  *'  to  ignore  the  rights  acquired  by  the  '  religious 
orders,'  not  only  to  their  own  profi^t,  but  to  that  of  those  whom  they 
assist."  Statistics  show  that  of  79,000  children  or  aged  people  need- 
ing aid,  70,000  depend  upon  orders  already  authorized  by  law.*  In 
the  same  way  testimony  is  borne  to  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  the 
religious  orders  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  through  the  intelligent  influ- 
ence of  French  missionaries  of  the  various  orders  that  French  is  the* 
best  known  European  language  throughout  the  East.  Opposition  to 
the  law  has  been  greatly  modified  by  an  amendment  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  M.  Trarieux  and  provisionally  accepted  by  the  government. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  after  the  deductions  stipulated  in  the  provis- 
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ions  of  the  measure,  allowances  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  propeity 
taken  over  by  the  state,  either  in  a  capital  sum,  or  under  the  form 
of  an  annual  income,  to  members  of  a  dissolved  order  who  have  no 
sure  and  regular  means  of  existence,  or  who  can  prove  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  common  riches  of  the 
order.  If  this  policy  is  adhered  to,  the  law  will  be  redeemed  from 
a  hardship  which  in  the  end  would  react  against  the  government. 

CLASSICAL   vs.    MODERN    STUDIES    IN   GERMANY. 

In  a  very  judicious  analysis  of  recent  measures  respecting  the 
recognition  of  modern  studies  in  Germany,  M.  Fouilied,  the  well- 
known  philosopher  and  critic,  points  out  their  limited  application  and 
scope.  The  official  decree  giving  the  same  weight  to  modern  as  to 
classical  studies  applies,  as  M.  Fouille6  notes,  solely  to  Prussia. 
Moreover,  in  Prussia  the  measure  has  had  very  limited  success  owing 
to  the  determined  stand  made  by  the  Gymnasium  Verem  against  the 
reduction  of  time  for  Latin  and  Greek.  The  equal  recognition  given 
to  the  gymnasia,  the  real  gymnasia  and  the  real  schools,  amounts  sim- 
ply to  this :  that  the  students  from  all  three  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versities. But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  University  diplomas  do 
not  admit  to  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions  in  Germany.  To 
enter  upon  these,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  state  examinations  and  Uni- 
versity graduates  who  have  come  up  from  the  modern  courses  have  to 
take  special  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  preparation  for  the  state 
examinations. 

These  conditions  as  explained  by  M.  Fouillee  are  very  different  from 
those  contemplated  by  the  proposed  reform  of  secondary  studies  in 
France.  If  carried  out  the  latter  would  abolish  all  distinction  between 
classical  and  modern  studies. 

A.  T.  8. 


*  By  a  clerical  error  in  the  September  namber  of  Education  (p.  68),  30,136  was  given  as 
the  number  of  religious  asBOclaUoua  of  men  In  France;  It  should  have  been  the  number  of 
members.    Of  these,  22,827  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  Instruction. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publiehers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  theee  columne. 

Tub  French  Sdbjdnctive  Mood,  by  Charles  C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  is  a  brief  indac- 
live  treatise,  with  exercises,  on  this  very  important  subject  of  the  French  grammar. 
The  author  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  mood  and  his  exposition  is  lucid  and 
valuable.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

To  Heath^s  Modem  Language  Series  have  been  added  Balzac's  Cinq  Scenes  de  la 
CoMEDiE  HuMAiNE,  edited  by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells ;  Bruno's  Le  Todr  de  la 
France  par  deux  Infants,  edited  by  C.  Fontaine ;  Schiller's  Das  Lied  von 
DER  Glockb,  edited  by  W.  A.  Chamberlain ;  and  Wildenbruch's  Harold,  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Eggert.  Each  of  these  volumes  has  an  introduction  and  generous 
notes. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  American  Classics  is  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  carefully  edited  and  annotated  editions  of  Buskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ar- 
nold's SoHRAB  AND  RusTDM,  Tcnuyson's  LANCELOT  AND  Elaine,  and  Goldsmith's 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village.  This  series  is  rapidly  embracing 
many  of  the  choicest  writings  of  the  best  writers  and  the  care  with  which  they  are 
edited  renders  them  most  acceptable  and  worthy  to  all  teachers.  Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

To  the  Silver  Series  of  Modern  Language  Text-Books  Jiave  been  added  An  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language  and  An  Elementary  Spanish 
Reader,  by  L.  A.  Loiseaux,  B.  S.,  Instructor  of  the  Romance  Languages  in  Colum- 
bia University.  The  grammar  and  the  reader  are  intended  for  young  people  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  are  as  elementary  as  the  conditions  demand.  The 
exercises  are  simple  and  most  carefully  graded,  and  the  selections  for  reading  have 
been  made  with  due  regard  to  the  beginner's  power  and  from  the  best  authors. 
Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  School  Grammar  op  the  English  Language,  by  Edward  A.  Allen,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  adapted  for  all 
classes  which  require  a  knowledge  of  technical  English  grammar  sufficient  for  the 
intelligent  study  of  higher  English  or  another  language.  It  is  entirely  comprehensible 
for  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  yet  elaborate  enough  to  meet  the  high  school 
course.  These  features  are  claimed  for  it :  conciseness  of  treatment,  completeness 
of  detail,  force  of  presentation,  emphasis  on  essentials,  abundant  exercises,  accuracy 
of  definition,  and  sound  scholarship.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Syntax  op  Classical  Greek,  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Charles  Emil  Miller,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  part  one  of  a  stupendous 
work  in  point  of  scholarship  tliat  Dr.  Gildersleeve  has  been  engaged  upon  for 
years,  it  includes  the  Greek  from  Homer  to  Demosthenes,  and  part  one  takes  up 
the  syntax  of  the  simple  sentence,  embracing  the  doctrine  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  five  parts  and  is  one  that  should  be  on  the  table  of 
every  student  and  teacher  of  the  language,  as  the  most  recent  and  authoritative 
publication  of  Greek  syntax.    American  Book  Co. 
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Aus  zwBi  Weltbn,  by  Berthold  Kalfus,  is  a  collection  of  verse  in  German 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  author  at  Denver,  Col. 

East  Steps  in  Latin,  by  Mary  Hamer  of  the  Taunton,  Mass.,  High  School,  is 
designed  for  young  pupils  who  are  beginning  in  Latin.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  readily  learned  in  an  hour,  the  sentences  are  simple  and  most 
judiciously  selected  ;  the  vocabulary  is  complete  and  gives  familiar  terms  rather 
than  merely  military  words.     American  Book  Co. 

The  Structurb  of  the  Enolish  Sentence,  by  Lillian  6.  Kimball,  Instructor 
in  English,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  is  designed  for  use  in  high' 
schools  and  normal  schools  and  to  continue  the  study  of  grammar.  The  specific 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  make  the  pupils  in  schools  good  writers  of  English,  to  which 
end  few,  if  any  of  the  text-books  in  present  use  are  directed.  New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Music,  by  Hugh  A.  Clarke.  A  half-dozen  bright, 
chatty,  musical  essays,  in  form  adopting  Dr.  Johnson's  suggestion,  '*  small  enough 
to  slip  into  the  pocket,  to  be  read  at  odd  moments."  Dr.  Clarke  in  these  little  es- 
says has  given  his  readers  a  wealth  of  incident,  gathered  from  extensive  reading. 
The  book  is  equally  interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  musical.  The 
style  is  generally  clear  and  clever  and  the  subject-matter  delightful.  Boston  :  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co. 

The  New  Complete  Arithmetic,  by  David  M.  Sensenig,  M.  S.,  and  Robert 
F.  Anderson,  Instructors  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
Penn.,  is  designed  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  The  authors  have  taken  liberties  in  arranging  their 
subjects  and  have  departed  from  beaten  tracks  in  their  definitions  and  explanations 
and  illustrative  problems.  And  for  this  freedom  from  tradition  there  will  come  to 
them  a  meed  of  appreciation  from  all  teachers  of  the  subject.  The  book  evidences 
most  careful  editorial  work ;  the  problems  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and 
are  for  the  most  part  new,  puzzles  being  rigorously  excluded  ;  the  definitions 
really  define  and  the  illustrations  really  illustrate.  The  book  seems  to  have  every 
merit  of  its  kind.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

How  to  Interpret  Pictures,  by  Franklin  B.  Sawvel.  Whenever  new  subjects 
are  introauced  into  school  work,  an  additional  burden  is  placed  upon  the  teacher  to 
fit  herself  to  lead  her  pupils  to  the  wished-for  end.  In  the  recent  drawing  move- 
ment, when  **art study"  has  t^ken  the  place  of  **form  study,"  when  the  "culti- 
vation of  the  artistic  sense  "  has  usurped  the  ability  to  interpret  thought  in  outline 
sketch,  a  great  burden  has  been  laid  upon  the  teacher  :  She  is  asked  to  teach  what 
she  does  not  know,  to  cultivate  in  her  pupils  what  she  has  never  cultivated,  per- 
sonally. To  lighten  this  burden,  books  on  »*  Picture  Interpretation  "  have  been 
issued,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  burden. 
To  see  a  picture  through  another's  eyes  is  very  difficult,  and  for  the  teacher  to  in- 
terpret to  her  pupils  another's  interpretation  is  merely  to  increase  the  difficulty. 
There  are  some  hints  and  directions  which  may  help  a  teacher  to  her  own  solution, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  full  of  the  author's  interpretations  of  specified  pic- 
tures and  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  doubtful  helps.  Greenville,  Pa. :  The 
Hound-Table  Booklet  Publishers. 
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Inductive  Lessons  in  Rhetoric,  by  Frances  W.  Lewis,  is  what  the  publisher 
calls  a  **  new  and  vital  book.^^  There  are  many  striking  features  in  the  work  which 
is  an  attempt  to  apply  to  rhetoric  the  true  order  of  learning  —  observe,  apply,  for- 
mulate, then  memorize.  The  author  endeavors  to  induce  a  love  for  literature  by 
studying  it  along  rational  lines  and  by  forming  habits  of  independent  thinking. 
These  lines  are  in  strict  harmony  with  correct  pedagogical  principles  and  in  many 
respects  are  the  first  to  be  employed  in  the  study  of  rhetoric.  An  examination  of 
the  book  will  promptly  disclose  its  novel  features  and  its  genuine  worth.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Second  Book  of  Birds,  by  Olive  Thome  Miller.  Modem  education  has 
done  much  to  send  the  average  American  boy  into  the  woods  and  fields  with  sharp 
eyes  and  with  opera  glasses  instead  of  a  gun.  He  has  leamed  that  there  Is  greater 
profit  in  studying  the  bird  than  in  killing  it.  Among  all  the  books  made  available 
for  this  education,  none  are  better  than  those  of  Mrs.  Miller.  She  writes  from 
long  observation,  accurate  information  and  from  a  full  heart,  in  a  delightfully  clear 
manner.  Science  and  anecdote  are  so  genially  blended,  that  the  pupil  absorbs  the 
one  while  he  thinks  he  is  only  interested  in  the  other.  The  illustrations*  are  accu- 
rate and  beautiful.  The  child  who  reads  this  book  is  drawn  closer  to  nature. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Allen  C.  Thomas,  A.  M.  This  is  a 
new  edition  of  a  book  which  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  some  years,  and  hardly 
needs  comment.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  emphasis  is  placed 
on  events  from  1789.  While  due  regard  is  paid  the  period  of  colonization,  and 
sufficient  facts  are  given  to  show  sequential  events,  special  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
real  birth  and  growth  of  the  nation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  skeleton  gf  facts 
is  given  sufficient  flesh  and  blood  to  clothe  the  book  with  life  and  action.  Trivial 
myth  and  catchy  anecdote  upon  which  some  histories  depend  to  arouse  interest  are 
here  omitted.  Style  and  subject-matter  are  deemed  sufficient  to  attain  desired 
ends.  And  this,  too,  is  as  it  should- be.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  book  to  tie  to.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon.  By  George  Wharton  James.  The  au- 
thor has  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  matchless  scenery  of  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime regions  on  earth, —  and  imparts  it  to  his  readers.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  River  in  Arizona  abounds  in  wonders. 

**  Few  are  the  spots  so  deathly  still, 

So  wrapt  in  deep,  eternal  gloom  ; 
No  sound  is  heard  of  sylvan  rill, 
A  voiceless  silence  seems  to  fill 

The  air  around  this  rocky  tomb." 

The  author  has  visited  the  Canyon  at  intervals  during  the  past  ten  years  and  so 
the  book  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  observation  and  study  and  not  of  hasty 
travel.  The  rock  formations,  the  vegetation,  the  mystic  springs,  the  abysses  and 
the  heights,  the  blue  of  sky  and  the  varied  tints  of  earth,  the  surprises  and  contra- 
dictions of  everything  heretofore  dreamed  of  in  the  way  of  scenery, —  and  the  im- 
mensity and  prodigality  of  everything  are  set  forth  in  word  pictures  that  impress 
the  reader  as  the  reality  has  impressed  and  must  impress  every  visitor.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  best  books  of  modern  travel.  It  is  abundantly  and  artistically  illus- 
trated. The  publishers  have  made  a  beautiful  book  of  340  pages,  in  which  the 
reader  will  follow  with  deepest  interest  the  author's  many  perilous  experiences  and 
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find  instructioD  and  pleasure  in  his  admirable  descriptions  of  the  sublime  scenery. 
A  full  account  is  included  of  the  work  of  other  explorers  and  of  the  results  of  study 
of  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  customs  and  legends.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.     Price,  $8.00. 

The  pressure  upon  our  space  is  such  that  we  can  only  name  the  titles  of  the  fol- 
lowing books, — all  of  which  are  useful  and  good  : 

La  Neuvaine  De  Colette  Schultz,  by  F.  I.  C.  Lye  ;  L'Enfant  Espion,  by  R.  R. 
Goodell ;  Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples,  by  Emma  J.  Arnold  ;  El  Capitan  Veneno 
Alarcon,  by  G.  G.  Brownell ;  Songs  of  the  Seasons,  Songs  of  Home  and  Pleasure, 
Songs  of  Nature,  Songs  for  Morning  and  Evening  and  Night;  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  High  and  College  Text-books,  by  Carl  Betz.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Sudermann*8  Johannes,  by  Schmidt;  Marie-Louise,  by  Guerber ;  Musset  Trois 
Comedies,  by  McKenzie  ;  Michelet's  L'Histoire  de  France,  by  Wright ;  Materials 
for  French  Composition,  by  Brigham  ;  The  Life  of  a  Bean,  by  Mary  E.  Laing ; 
Attractive  Catalogue  of  D.  C.  Heath^s  Publications  for  1901.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Fifty  Letters  of  Cicero,  by  Dillard.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  by  Tennyson  ;  Notes  on  Child  Study,  by  Edward  Lee  Thorn- 
dike.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Riverside  Literature  Scries — The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  An  Essay  on  Man,  An 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  by  Alexander  Pope.     Boston  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Standard  Literature  Series  —  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Burns,  and  other  romantic  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  edited  with  Biographies,  Notes  and  Hints  for  Teaching  ; 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  by  Longfellow.  New  York  :  University  Publish- 
ing Co. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  chapter  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Chapter  VII.,  Common  Schools  in  the  South,  1830-1860. 

Special  Report  of  the  United  Slates  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  relating  to  the 
Geographical  Names  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  published  at  Washington  ;  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

The  Digrafs  EI  and  LE,  by  Willard.      Chicago  :  The  Ben  Franklin  Co. 

Studies  in  Civil  Government,  by  Preston  Rives  Sherrard.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  : 
R.  W.  Vandale  &  Co. 

Uber  John  Dewey's  Theorie  des  Interesses  und  Seine  Anwendung  in  der  Pada- 
gogik,  by  Lucinda  Pearl  Boggs.  Published  at  Halle  a.  S.,  by  C.  A.  Kaemmerer  & 
Co.  

PERTODIOALS, 

An  interesting  magazine  for  the  children  Is  CasaeWs  Little  Folks. The  Century  Maga- 

zine  will  give  lis  readers  "A  Year  of  American  Humor,"  with  contributions  from  Mark 

Twain,  Mr.  Dooley,  Chlmmle  Fadden,  and  many  others. AfcClure's  Magazine  f or* October , 

contains  an  Interesting  sketch  of  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  the  world's  great  Money  Master,  by 
Ray  Stennard  Baker.    The  public  has  confuf^ed  Ideas  of  Mr.  Morgan^s  vast  financial  under- 

ta4ilng8,  and  this  article  Is  enlightening. Among  many  interesting  articles  In  The  North 

American  Rerieio  for  September,  we  note  one  on  Russia  and  Popular  Education.  The  article 
Is  In  substance  a  reply  by  the  head  of  Russian  Education  and  the  Russian  Church  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  May  Review  by  Prince  Kropoikln. Edward  Marshall  contributes  to  Pefirson*g 

Magazine  for  October,  some  interesting  statements  of  the  coet  of  War  news. The  Delinea- 
tor not  only  keeps  its  readers  posted  on  the  styles  for  women  and  men,  but  also  Is  full  of  In- 
struction and  entertaining  matter  about  various  sublects  of  general  Interest. The  Ameri. 

can  Kitchen  Magazine  Is  very  helpful  In  lis  most  Important  field. The  Catholic    World 

Magazine  for  September,  has  an  article  on  Technical  Education  In  the  United  States. Full 

Information  about  many  excellent  recent  text-books  Is  furnished  In  the  Text. Book  Bulletin, 

published  by  The  Messrs.  Glnn  &  Company. The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 

and  the  Mechanic  Arts  continues  to  Issue  some  very  attractive  Nature-Guara  Leatiets. 
"  Babies  in  Down"  and  "  Making  a  Garden"  are  examples,  handsomely  piinted  and  illus- 
trated. 


INDUCTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

By  CHARLES  W.  DEAN  and  MARY  R.  DAVIS. 


ELEMENTARY 


Most 

Beautifully 

niustrtted 


It  teaches  through  illustra- 
tion, each  picture  representing 
a  point  or  teaching  a  fact.  It 
appeals  to  the  children  through 
the  life  it  emphasizes. 


IT  IS  ▲  6SH. 
Size  7x9  inches.    208  pages.        Price  72  cents. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Inductive  in  methodi  logical 
In  arrangement,  simple  in  ex- 
pression, interesting  in  matter, 
economical  in  price.  Size,  7x11. 
Foreign  possessions  of  U.  S. 
treated  in  one  section. 

New  Edition,  with  new  maps.    7x11  inches 
334  pages.  Price,  $1.00 


Some 

Unique 
Points 


Hours  with  Nature  Stories  of  Starland 

By  AMY  KAHN.  By  MARY  PROCTOR^ 

For  little  first  readers.     Fully  illustrated.  ,  ,  The  Chlldrea's  Astronomer. 

Colored  plate  »nd  cover.  .^^^  ™°*^  charming  book  on  the  grandest  sub- 

First,  20  cents.       Second,  25  cents.  Price,  50  cents. 

WAKE  ROBIN  SERIES  OF  BIOGRAPHY 

By  LUCY  N.  HOLTZCLAW 

Vol.  I.  (a  second  reader),  30  cents.     Vol.  II.  (a  third  reader),  36  cents.     Vol*  III.  (a  fourth 
and  fifth  reader),  48  cents. 

Send/or  caialogtte  of  these  and  our  other  fuhlications. 

POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO..  74  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
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NEW  EDITION 


WEBSTE,R*S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

NCW  PIRATES  THROUGHOUT 

25.000  ADDITIONAL  WORDS 

PHRASES  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Pnpand  nadtr  tlM  dinct  supcrviaioo  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Fh.D.,LI«.D.,  United  8t«Mi 
Crnnmiirionar  of  BdacatSoa,  Maisted  by  a  larga  corpa  of  compataot  ^padaliala. 

Rich  Bindings.    2364  Pages.    5000  Illustrationa 


H^  TAf  Intfrnaticnal  was  first  issued  in  i8go^  succeeding  the  *  *  Unabridged, "    The 
New  Edition  of  the  International  was  issued  in  October^  igoo.    Get  the  latest  and  best. 


Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  a  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 
"  First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size."—  Nicholas  MuaaAT  Butlsr. 


Specimen  pagea,  etc,  of  botb  booka  seat  on  application. ' 
G.  d  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springf  ieldp  Mass. 
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JUST    READY 

Lockwood  and  Emerson's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Bj  Sara  £.  H.  Lockwood  and  Mary  Alice  Emerson,  B  A.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 

English  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

i2mo.     Cloth.    470  pp.    For  introduction,  $1.00. 

Three  important  characteristics  which  give  this  book  a  distinct  fndividu- 
alitj  are(i)  the  cumalative  method  of  treatment  shown  in  the  illustrative 
examples,  in  the  text,  and  especially  in  the  exercises  ;  (a)  the  constant 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  pupil's  own  thinking  and  writing ; 
and  (3)t  in  Parts  III  and  IV,  the  correlation  of  composition  work  with 
the  study  of  the- college  requirements  in  English. 

Although  published  only  one  month  this  booh  has  already  been  introduced  into  1^0  scho 
in  Ohio%  and  is  being  rapidly  adopted  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  New  Mnglai 

GINN    &    COMPANY    Publishers 

Boston   VewTork   Ctaicaco   SaaFraneisoo   Atlanu   Dallas   Colambas   London 


SPLENDID  MAGAZINE  OFFERS 


Whoever  has  access  to  the  marvellously  rich  periodical  literature  of  the  present 
age  is  possessed  of  larger  aids  to  culture  than  was  Plato  or  Aristotle. 

Never  have  the  popular  magazines  been  so  cheap  as  at  present.  When  they  can 
be  had  in  such  remarkable  combinations  and  at  such  unheard-of  prices  as  those 
named  below  no  one  should  fail  to  have  a  goodly  supply  upon  his  table.  Of\en  a 
single  article  in  a  single  number  will  prove  of  more  worth  than  the  price  asked  for 
the  combined  list  for  a  whole  year. 

By  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
irresistible  offers : 


FOR  $4.00 


EDUCATION,  (new)     '       regfular  price,  $3.00 
Review  of  Reviews,  (new)       "  "         2.50 

Success,  "  "         1.00 


Total.       $6.50  for  only  $4.00 

FOR  $6.00 


EDUCATION,  (new)  regular  price,  $3.00 

Review  of  Reviews,  (new)       "  "       •  2.50 

Success,  ^  1  .00 

North  American  Review,  (new)  5.00 


Total,    $1 1 .50  for  only  $6.00 

In  either  of  above  offers  the  New  England  Magazine,  $3.00,  or  Current  Litera- 
ture (new),  $3.00,  may  be  substituted  for  Review  of  Reviews. 

COMBINATION  OFFER  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

F^OR  $3.85 

EDUCATION,   relating  to  Theory,   (new)    $3.00 
Popular  Educator,  relating  to  Methods,  1  .OO 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  Current  Events,  2. 50 

Total,       $6.50  for  only  $3.85 

In  this  offer  The  Teachers'  World,  $i.oo,  Journal  of  School  Geography,  $i.oo, 
or  Primary  Education,  $i.oo,  may  be  substituted  for  Popular  Educator. 

Renewal  subscriptions  to  Education  will  be  accepted  in  either  of  above  lists  at  50 
cents  additional  or  renewal  to  Review  of  Reviews  at  $1.00  additional. 

N.  B.  We  ooly  publish  Education.  Sample  copies  for  six  2-cent  stamps.  Do 
not  send  to  us  for  samples  of  other  publications,  but  send  direct  to  publishers.  The 
above  periodicals  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  These  offers  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive.    Send  us  your  magazine  money. 


THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Devoted  TO  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 

Literature  of  Education. 


Vol.  XXII.  NOVEMBER,  1901.       .  No.  3. 

Tffi;  SECULAR  USES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

SUPERINTENDENT   RICHARD   O.    BOONE,    CINCINNATI,    O. 

THIS  paper  should  be  prefaced,  both  m  word  and  thought,  with 
the  statement  that  the  writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  misunderstood,  if  his  position  be  not,  indeed, 
misconstrued ;  —  whether  one  wishes  it  to  be  so  or  not,  any  discus- 
sion of  such  a  subject  furnishes  abundant  ground  for  controversy. 
The  religionist,  the  scientist,  the  agnostic,  the  irreverent,  may 
easily  all  find  in  the  readmg  of  these  few  minutes,  room  for  even 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  classes  or  others 
will  all  be  satisfied.  The  paper  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  con- 
troversial either  in  tone  or  structure. 

Let  it  be  premised,  however,  that  the  writer  believes  thoroughly 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  wording  a  divine  message, 
wholesome  to  all  men,  a  veritable  world's  Schoolmaster  to  teach 
right  living  upon  the  highest  planes,  a  Master's  plan  for  human 
regeneration.  Let  this  be  taken  also  as  a  personal  confession  of 
faith,  in  no  way  essential  to  the  acceptance  of  what  is  hereafter 
recorded.  The  paper  is  no  apology  of  religious  doctrine,  or  plea 
for  any  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  a  religious  life. 
Vital  as  all  this  seems  to  the  writer  to  be,  the  present  purpose  is 
far  more  modest  and  elementary. 

My  field  comprises  "Bible  Study  in  Public  and  Preparatory 
Schools,"  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  What  ought  to 
be  done  for  children  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  for  which  the  Bible 
may  be  used  as  an  efficient  instrument  ?     When  it  is  remembered 
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that  these  schools  are  very  largely  secular  institutions,  which  not 
only  do  not  include,  but  are  generally  by  law  prohibited  from 
including  in  their  programs,  exercises  whose  purpose  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  religious  sense,  it  becomes  apparent  that  some 
other  purpose  must  be  found  for  any  recommended  study  of  the 
Bible,  or  it  must  be  used  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  schools. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  our  children  attend  the  common  free  scliools, 
there  is  no  need  that  I  should  apologize  for  presenting  this  argu- 
ment for  a  generous  use  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  introduction  of  any  series  of  lessons  into  current  Courses 
of  Study  is  justified  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways :  either  it  is  a 
summary  or  compendium  of  something  that  the  race  has  worked 
out  and  preserved  as  of  so  large  value  that  the  individual  life  is  in 
danger  of  being  pauperized  through  ignorance  of  it ;  or  the  effort 
to  interpret  and  use  it  is  thought  to  be  valuable  as  a  means  of 
personal  maturing  and  culturing. 

As  a  consequence,  the  use  of  Manual  Training,  or  the  Ancient 
Classics,  or  Mathematics,  or  the  Natural  Sciences,  or  Art,  or  His- 
torjs  or  Literary  Masterpieces,  must  justify  itself,  if  at  all,  because 
the  lesson  or  the  exercise  appeals  to  the  educator  as  a  profitable 
instrument  in  accomplishing  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  pur- 
poses ;  either  it  puts  the  individual  (and  so  the  community)  into 
possession  of  the  net  results  of  the  race's  standards  of  l^igh  and 
efficient  living ;  or  it  becomes  the  means  of  acquiring  personal 
mastery  and  manifoldness  of  interests. 

Now  the  systematic  and  purposeful  study  of  biblical  literature 
seems  to  the  writer  to  satisfy  both  of  these  requirements,  and 
hence  to  be  legitimate  subject  matter  for  careful  study  in  secular 
schools,  looking  toward  secular  results  only.  Let  this  be  not  mis- 
understood. In  education  there  may  be  several  means  for  accom- 
plishing a  given  result.  As  in  carpentr}%  the  wise  workman 
chooses  the  best  fitted  among  his  tools  for  a  given  construction ; 
so  must  the  teacher  choose  wisely  her  instruments.  What  can  the 
Bible  do  for  the  teacher?     And  for  the  child? 

A  number  of  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  a  group  of  scholarly 
men  to  compile  a  work  that  should  present  the  principal  achieve- 
ments of  the  race  from  a  consideration  of  the  lives  of  its  great  men. 
Requests  were  sent  out  to  one  himdred  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  that  they  each  send  in  a  choice  list  of  the  hundred  greatest 
men  of  history  —  including  in  the  view  all  nations,  all  times  and 
all  human  interests,  as  these  scholars  knew  the  peoples,  the  times 
and  the  interests.  These  hundred  lists  of  a  hundred  names  each, 
were  then  condensed  into  one  list  of  a  hundred  names,  which  was 
again  submitted  to  the  critical  judgment  of  scholars,  and,  as  revised, 
was  made  the  basis  for  this  published  work, —  "The  Hundred 
Greatest  Men  of  History."  Two-thirds  of  the  names,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  were  taken  from  the  last  four  centuries. 
Approximately  one-fourth  antedate  the  Christian  Era.  Moses 
shares  with  Homer  the  honors  of  the  earliest  centuries.  And 
among  the  founders  of  religion  the  Hebrew  law-giver  is  classed 
with  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Buddha  and  Mahomet.  Eight  names 
in  the  hxmdred  were  included  because  of  great  achievements  in 
connection  with  Christianity.  Among  these,  St.  Paul  is  prominent 
and  well-kno\vn,  having  place  along  with  St.  Augustme,  Jerome, 
Pope  Gregory,  and  Thomas  &  Becket.  And  why  should  not  the 
people  and  the  civilization  that  have  produced  these  men,  be  stud- 
ied along  with  the  ages  and  achievements  of  Pericles,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Alexander,  Archimedes,  Ctesar  and  Virgil? 
Among  the  oldest  of  nations  they  have  made  permanent  contribu- 
tions to  both  the  means  and  the  products  of  civilization,  in  widely 
diverse  departments,  and  of  high  order. 

Our  youth  spend  years  even  in  secondary  schools,  upon  the  lan- 
guage and  selected  literary  products  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  now  the  wisdom  of 
the  program.  The  Classical  cultures  are  grounded  in  wisdom  and 
have  no  cause  for  shame  in  valuing  the  results  of  their  disciplines. 
But  for  the  millions  of  subjects  of  all  western  civilization,  the 
standards  of  moral  and  emotional  culture  and  conduct  are  in  all 
essentials  derived  from  the  earlier  or  later  Hebrew  life  and  philoso- 
phy. Is  not  Abraham  our  Spiritual  Father  also  ?  And  are  not 
the  teachings  of  Moses,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Solomon,  upon 
sanitation  and  personal  purity  and  social  responsibilities  and  a 
devout  and  serious  purpose,  woven  into  every  fibre  of  our  current 
and  recent  secular  and  institutional  life  ?  Modem  society  is  xmder 
large  obligation  to  tlie  early  Israelite  for  the  spirit  in  which  its 
community  life  is  administered.     And  yet  in  many   matters,  we 
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take  our  cue  from  nations  and  literatures  less  in  sympathy  with  us. 
Professor  Moulton,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  volume, 
"  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,"  says  with  great  pertinence : 
"  Our  hardest  social  problem  being  temperance,  we  study  in  Greek 
the  glorification  of  intoxication ;  while  in  mature  life  we  are  occu- 
pied in  tracing  law  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  Universe,  we  go 
at  school  for  literary  impulse  to  the  poetry  that  dramatizes  the 
burden  of  hopeless  fate.  Our  highest  politics  aim  at  conserving 
the  arts  of  peace ;  our  first  poetic  lessons  are  in  an  Iliad  that  can- 
not be  appreciated  without  a  bloodthirsty  joy  in  killing.  We  seek 
to  form  a  character  in  which  delicacy  and  reserve  shall  be  supreme, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  training  our  taste  in  literatures,  which,  if 
published  as  English  books,  would  be  seized  by  the  police."  The 
objection  is  not  that  these  are  studied ;  but  that  those  are  not. 
Even  in  our  elementary  schools,  often  with  children  not  yet  ten 
years  old,  systematic  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  matter  and  mean- 
ing of  the  old  Greek  myths,  the  Roman  civic  and  national  tradi- 
tions, and  the  folk-lore  of  many  less  conspicuous  peoples.  But 
the  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  their  primitive  contact  with, 
and  interpretation  of  nature,  and  their  theories  of  the  soul  in  its 
journey  through  the  material  world,  are  certainly  not  less  pictur- 
Uu  Jand  J  More  in«lligible  b.  «rMS  of  the  preeent  day  chUd 
or  youth  experience,  than  the  traditions  and  myths  that  surround 
the  founding  and  fall  of  Troy  and  Rome,  the  gods  and  demi-gods 
of  early  Greece,  and  the  myths  of  more  or  less  hypothetical  peo- 
ples of  any  age.  If  these  are  worth  the  school's  attention  because 
of  their  fine  aesthetic  and  ethical  effects,  and  as  fixing  a  notion  of 
the  natural  beginnings  of  great  social  and  political  institutions, 
not  less  are  those.  Grant  that  certain  of  the  structural  or  warp 
threads  of  our  civilization  are  continuous  from  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peoples,  and  that  therefore 
their  history  and  mythical  origins  should  be  given  attention  in  our 
schools  and  preserved  in  current  individual  cultures ;  it  is  equally 
true,  perhaps,  that  the  woof  of  modem  life,  the  filling,  the  habit  of 
taking  life  seriously,  living  for  the  ages  and  not  for  the  day  only, 
and  with  faith  in  an  ultimate  possible  good  for  everyone,  is  derived 
somewhat  directly  from  the  thought  and  history  and  the  perma- 
nent achievements  in  character,  of  these  Bible  peoples. 
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In  at  least  one  system  of  schools  known  to  the  writer,  a  course 
of  such  history  is  carried  throughout  the  school  period  beginning 
with  the  first  school  year.  In  a  study  of  family  and  neighborhood 
life  and  their  inter-relations,  conventional  behavior  and  the  gener- 
ally accepted  codes  of  ethics,  industries,  arts,  folk-lore,  myths,  lit- 
erature, local  and  central  civic  authority,  intellectual  and  commer- 
cial intercourse,  governments  and  institutions,  schools  and  culture  ; 
the  seven  great  nations  of  antiquity  are  coordinated  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  illustration  and  study.  Egypt,  India,  China,  JewTy, 
Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  have  each  a  place  in  the  common 
scheme.  And  for  certain  of  these  notions  there  is  not  needed 
the  insight  of  the  great  scholar  to  see  that  the  Hebrew  people 
afford  the  most  abundant  and  the  richest  illustrations.  Each  of 
the  otlier  six  nations  made  a  more  or  less  important,  and  its  own 
characteristic  contribution  to  the  world's  culture  or  skill.  But 
nowhere  was  family  life  so  clean,  or  integrity  of  personal  charac- 
ter so  exalted,  or  social  intercourse  more  considerate,  or  the  com- 
mon welfare  more  regarded  than  among  the  peoples  whose  doings 
and  whose  institutions  Bible  literature  records.  These  things 
should  be  taught  to  the  yoxmg,  and  the  concensus  of  the  nations 
drawn  upon,  to  enforce  the  lessons  upon  our  youth,  that  whatever 
is  good  in  the  past  may  be  permanently  concreted  in  contemporary 
life  and  civilization.  The  Hebrew  Bible  is  rich  in  picture  and 
possession  of  most  of  these  character  qualities.  Greece  may  safely 
be  studied  through  her  contributions  to  philosophy,  the  fine  aiis 
and  the  graces  of  leisure  and  intellectual  poise ;  Rome  in  her  cul- 
tivated sense  of  civic  authority  and  commercial  intercourse,  and 
great  public  engineering  and  architectural  achievements ;  Egypt  for 
her  ingenious  and  effective  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  her 
domain ;  India  for  her  learning  and  wealth ;  the  Hebrews  for  their 
far-reaching  practice  of  democracy  and  a  studied  and  reasonable 
public  and  personal  decency.  The  Hebrew  Testament  has  been 
indeed  the  world's  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  life,  the  validity  of  conscience,  the  reasonableness  of 
duty,  the  supremacy  of  the  ought  in  life. 

All  that  is  here  set  down  as  true  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
with  even  more  meaning,  be  affirmed  of  the  New.  It  also,  records 
the  doings  of  men  of  power,  and  masterful  thinking,  and  moral 
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courage  and  unselfish  endeavor.  The  new  volume,  supplement  to 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  a  very  natural  development  of 
them,  apart  from  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  biases,  is  a  store- 
house of  wholesome  lessons  upon  the  refinements  of  the  heart, 
social  cooperations  and  reenforcements,  personal  and  social  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  far-reaching  consequences  for  good,  of  all  unself- 
ish purpose  and  beneficent  effort,  and  tte  sanity  of  righteouB^  as 
opposed  to  sensu/ms  living.  That  these  traits  are  needed  in  our 
modem  life,  needs  no  argument.  That  the  Bible  is  a  great  store- 
house of  such  lessons  admits  of  less. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nazarene, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  constituted  a  body  of  tra- 
dition, history  and  literature,  generous  in  its  scope,  and  detailed  in 
treatment,  and  more  efficient  as  a  means  of  instruction  than  has 
been  tried  by  any  other  people  before  or  since.  This  thought  is 
worthy  of  elaboration.  It  has  been  said  that  "  looking  to  strength 
and  permanency  of  results,  better  educational  material  can '  neither 
be  found  nor  imagined."  Instruction  took  the  form  of  proverbs, 
epigrams,  terse  phrases,  couplets  or  rhymes.  The  lessons  were 
easily  remembered.  Verses  of  Scripture,  prayers,  psalms,  hymns, 
texts,  etc.,  were  given  much  iteration.  The  memory  was  vener- 
ated. It  became  both  comprehensive  and  tenacious.  It  is  just 
sucli  training  in  the  fundamentals  that  gives  stability  to  a  people. 
The  Hebrew  civilization  betrays  a  tenacity  of  mind  and  a  rever- 
ence for  long-existing  institutions  that  made  them  a  people  of 
stable  character,  among  the  most  shifting  and  often  unfavorable 
surroundings.  Without  question  it  was  a  result  of  their  system 
of  training.  That  they  were  a  "peculiar  people,"  does  not 
explain  it.  The  Chinese  were  and  remain  equally  unprogressive 
and  wedded  to  traditions,  while  lacking  the  positive,  vitalizing 
spirit  that  came  through  the  operations  of  a  law  that  was  typical 
not  less  than  formal,  and  that  was  adequate  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Hebrew  race  from  the  brickyards  of  Egypt  to  the  generation  of 
Gamaliel.  A  culture  that  was  equal  to  this  task  under  such 
primitive  conditions,  must  have  discovered  unusual  resources  for 
making  over  a  people. 

Now  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  familiarity  with  the  life  and 
struggles  and  motives  in  conduct,  and  morals  and  ethical  codes, 
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and  social  unfolding,  and  domestic  relations,  and  civic  democracy 
and  institutional  character  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  on  the  other,  for 
a  familiarity  with   the  cleanness  of  the  individual  life  and  the' 
impulse  toward  unselfish  endeavor  that  flowed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  Nazarene's  teachings,  for  which  this  paper  pleads. 

This  acquaintance,  m  either  case,  must  come  chiefly  if  not  alto- 
gether from  a  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  And,  put  beside  the 
classical  literatures  of  the  centuries,  the  Bible  suffers  no  whit  by 
the  comparison.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  most  unbelieving  can- 
not deny  that,  if  every  particle  of  authority  and  supernatural  char- 
acter be  taken  from  it,  it  will  remain  one  of  the  world's  great 
literatures." 

There  is  not  a  grade  of  attainment  in  our  public  schools  that 
may  not  be  enriched  with  stories  from  old  Hebrew  or  New  Testa- 
ment life  and  times,  exposing  the  family  life,  the  prevailing  indus- 
tries, the  uses  of  leisure,  the  existing  institutions,  the  standards 
of  righteousness  and  success,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
their  ideals,  their  fine  arts,  and  the  scriptures  as  specimens  of  their 
literature.     Teachers  have  need  to  be  familiar   with   the   Bible 
therefore  as  a  collection  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  as  history,   as 
essay,  as  prophecy,  and  as  drama.     In  the  high  schools  and  pre- 
paratory   academies    especially,   the    Hebrew   Literature   should 
occupy  so  much  attention  as  its  place  in  history  justifies ;  as  one 
of  the  great  social  forces  making  for  both  culture  and  righteous- 
ness.    "  Job,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cut,  most  pictur- 
esque dramas  in  all  literature ;  Deuteronomy,  a  nest  of  masterful 
orations  ;  the  song  of  Deborah,  a  jewel  among  odes ;  certain  of  the 
Psalms,  exquisite  songs ;  others,   war  ballads  and  rituals."     Now 
all  of  these  forms  of  literature  are  made  the  objects  of  study  dur- 
ing the  high  school  period ;  but  none  of  them  are  better  phrased 
or  given  a  simpler  construction,  or  discover  greater  skill  in  the 
writer's  art  than  these  and  many  score  of  equally  good  examples 
that  might  be  selected  from  the  two  Testaments  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  simplicity  of  style,  the  cogency  of  reasoning,  the  directness  of 
statement,  and  the  everywhere  chaste  imagery  make  it  an  ideal 
text  for  literary  study. 

It  seems  apparent  that  in  the  Bible,  for  all  grades  of  school  life, 
even  for  the  youngest,  through  the  high  school  to  the  doors  of 
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the  college,  there  is  furnished  not  only  available  but  excellent 
material  for  the  cultivation  of  both  the  history  and  literature 
senses,  for  training  in  tlie  habits  of  right  and  obedience  to  duty, 
and  in  the  refinements  of  a  gentle  life. 

Most  schools  in  the  present  day  have  moved  well  away  from  the 
thought  that  instruction  has  satisfied  the  requirements  when  it  has 
<3ompassed  the  ends  of  trade,  and  accomplished  the  mastery  of  set 
lessons.  The  passions  are  to  be  brought  under  control ;  the  senses 
trained;  the  mind  stored  with  noble  and  inspiring  ideals;  the 
tastes  refined ;  the  heart  schooled  to  unselfish  interests  in  others 
and  for  the  common  weal ;  and  the  imderstanding  made  keen  and 
acute.  These  our  teachers  ought  to  have  done  and  not  left  the 
others  undone.     These  might  be  omitted ;  those  not  safely. 

More  and  more  the  schools  are  coming  to  the  conviction  that 
the  touch  with  the  outer  beautiful  world  of  thing  and  phenomena, 
and  the  equally  attractive  world  of  thought  and  achievement,  are 
the  two  great  domains  in  a  free  commerce  with  which  the  spirit  of 
man  must  work  out  his  regeneration,  to  wit :  his  maturing,  that  is, 
his  education.  Now  among  all  the  humanistic  instruments,  among 
all  the  histories  of  man,  the  Bible  affords  not  only  an  available, 
but  a  very  effective  instrument  for  this  culturing  of  moral  insights 
and  human  purposes.  It  is  full  of  practical  wisdom  and  keen 
insights,  and  gentle  restraints  and  the  stories  of  manly  courage 
and  womanly  refinements,  and  loving  homes,  and  the  exalting  of 
labor,  a  keen  interest  in  the  common  welfare,  and  a  love  for  one's 
country  and  her  institutions,  that,  if  concreted  in  the  lives  of  its 
citizens,  would  make  any  country  ricli,  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  navies,  and  armies,  and  mines,  and  mills,  and  flocks,  and  har- 
vests, and  the  treasure  houses  of  wealth. 

We  know  now,  not  better,  perhaps,  than  Solomon  knew,  that  a 
people  is  educated,  not  in  proportion  to  its  great  learning  and  its 
manifold  reflections,  but  by  what  it  can  and  does  do,  as  of  people 
having  a  destiny,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  or  attempted. 
As  a  merely  secular  instrument  for  humanistic  training,  it  seems 
obvious  to  the  writer  that  the  Bible  has  no  superior,  for  any  grade 
of  attainment  or  for  any  people.  Local  social  conditions  may 
make  it  inexpedient  to  use  this  literature  in  a  given  instance ; 
poorly  prepared  teachers  may  make  it  impossible  to  use  it.  Neither 
argues  against  its  abstract  fitness. 
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Once  more,  the  learning  of  the  present  day  is  committed  to  a 
marked  accession  of  faith  in  genetic  studies.  We  have  our  gen- 
etic philosophies,  oiir  genetic  psychologies,  our  study  of  origins  in 
history,  devotions  to  ruins  and  relics  of  extinct  civilizations, 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  religions  and  languages,  and  sects  and 
dialects,  and  primitive  institutions,  and  the  aboriginees  of  various 
lands,  and  the,  original  meanings  of  customs  and  ceremonies  and 
laws  and  standai-ds  of  public  and  private  behavior.  Even  chil- 
dren are  taught  that  whatever  is,  in  any  one  of  these  concerns,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  what  was,  by  a  process  of  natural  development. 
The  Christ  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  is,  when  the  race  was 
ready  for  his  sowing,  as  did  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  leadership 
of  Moses,  the  return  from  captivity,  the  Pentacostal  fall,  the  fire- 
side experience  of  Ppter,  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Nowhere,  in 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek  or  Roman  history,  is  the  reasonableness 
of  any  national  behavior  more  apparent  than  among  the  Hebrews 
for  two  thousand  years  before  tjie  appearance  of  the  Nazarene. 
Their  evolution  from  a  relatively  low  social  plane  to  a  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  nations  was  the  most  natural  and  explicable. 
From  a  simple  pastoral  life,  to  a  kingdom  of  luxury  and  power, 
there  is  given  graphically  the  course  of  development  of  a  highly 
complex  civilization.  And  yet,  through  it  all,  the  picture  is  so 
plain,  the  life  is  so  primitive,  the  industries  so  crude,  the  neigh- 
borhood intercourse  so  limited,  the  means  of  culture  and  training 
so  few,  the  home  life  so  unpretentious,  and  the  social  relations  so 
direct  and  unconventional,  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
these  matters  is  far  more  easily  mastered  among  the  Hebrews  than 
among  any  other  ancient  people.  Even  children  in  their  early 
teens  may  be  easily  and  permanently  interested  in  this  simple- 
minded,  home-lovhig,  picturesque  people  whose  spirit  has  gone  into 
all  the  world,  and  whose  literature  and  heroes  and  heroines  have 
given  character  to  the  fine  arts  of  the  centuries.  It  is  but  com- 
monplace, indeed,  to  say  that  no  great  literature  for  a  thousand 
years  can  be  understood,  much  less  appreciated,  no  great  school 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  times  and 
spirit  and  characters  of  the  Bible.  Read  the  art  catalogues  of  the 
studios,  and.  the  lists  of  great  and  influential  books,  and  note  how 
frequently  the  Bible  is  mentioned,  and  how  constantly  it  has  been 
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drawn  upon  for  the  figures  in  sculpture,  the  scenes  for  the  canvas^ 
the  pictures  of  the  great  literatures.  Our  reading  books  and  his- 
tories and  memory  gems,  art  studies  and  oratory,  our  music  and 
school-room]^cu8toms  are  instinct  with  the  life  struggles  and  heart, 
qualities,  and  the  national  biases,  and  the  institutional  genius,  and 
the  individual  heroisms  of  a  people,  the  records  of  whose  achieve- 
ment and  whose  poetry  and  essay  and  drama  are  practically  barred 
from  study  in  our  schools.  Why  should  we  not  for  these  lessons- 
sometimes  go  to  the  original  text  instead  of  extracts,  as  the  sci- 
entist leaves  his  books  for  the  field?  There  is  virility  in  the  Bible 
story,  and  tenderness,  and  stoicism,  and  respect  for  the  gentle  and 
the  clean. 

There  was  virtue  in  the  schools  of  our  forefathers  whose  read- 
ing was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  from  the  .  New  Testament,  the 
Psalms,  the  Catechism,  and  from  collections  of  Revolutionary 
oratory  and  volumes  of  stiff-backed  sermons. 

The  schools  of  every  grade  have  made  marvelous  advances  in  a 
hundred  years ;  —  for  the  work  to  be  done,  there  are  more  and 
better  tools;  for  the  most  part,  better  results  are  obtained;  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  youth  are  reached  by  some  sort  of  train- 
ing that  is  worth  while ;  there  are  fewer  shipwrecks  of  educated 
people.  But  in  the  general  overturning  in  schools,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  overturning  in  social  and  industrial,  political  and  relig- 
ious affairs,  in  a  century,  sometliing  seems  to  have  been  lost  out. 
of  the  pioneer  training  which  none  of  the  newer  subjects  quite 
replaces.  Maybe  it  is  this  emphasis  which  was  once  put  upon 
integrity  of  moml  habit,  sound  purposes,  a  clean  heart,  and  the 
virtues  that  make  for  personal,  social  and  civic  righteousness. 
Certain  it  is  that  these  are  traits  that  are  needed  not  less  in  this- 
day  of  urgent  urban  interests  than  in  the  days  when  forests  were 
to  be  felled,  the  land  to  receive  its  first  tillage,  when  constitutions, 
had  to  be  cai'ved  out,  new  conventional  codes  to  be  framed,  eco- 
nomic institutions  made  over,  the  field  urbanized,  creeds  recast  and 
education  regenerated.  And  it  seems  equally  probable  that  the 
lessons  of  the  Hebrew  race  for  twenty  centuries,  in  their  struggles, 
toward  these  same  ends,  might  aid  us  greatly  in  determining  just 
where  the  truth  lies  in  those  matters.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  innovation  for  a  people  who  have  incorporated  into  their 
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schools  80  much  that  is  new  in  a  generation,  to  make  a  trial  of  so 
vital  a  test  of  making  human  life  rich  and  safe. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  American  teaxjhers  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  use  this  rich  material  to  such  ends  as  have 
been  here  suggested,  free  from  any  dangerous  religious  bias.  I 
am  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  offers  possible 
pitfaUs.  Many  people  are  prone  to  regard  the  Bible  narrowly  as  a 
specifically  divine  authority  for  their  spiritual  life.  Each  devout 
reader  seeks  to  discover  the  religious  message  the  lines  have  for 
him.  And  many  forget,  or  possibly  never  have  known  that  the 
compilation  is  rich  in  inspiration  to  generous  living,  and  high 
thinking,  and  beautiful  conduct,  and  joy  in  goodness,  for  all 
classes,  whatever  their  religious  faith.  The  very  sacredness  of  the 
associations  that  gather  about  the  book  is  thus  us^d  by  serious- 
minded  persons  to  cheat  them  of  other  and  needed  services  which 
it  is  fitted  to  render.  As  a  guide  to  this  life,  as  a  means  of  men- 
tal culturing,  as  an  anthology  of  the  best  that  learning  and  virtue 
have  been  able  to  save  from  the  race's  experience,  the  Bible  is 
deserving  of  a  large  place  among  otlier  secular  means  of  educar 
tion. 

The  schools  of  every  grade  need  tliis  enrichment.  There  is 
abundant  material  which  may  easily  command  the  common  confi- 
dence of  Jew  and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  devout 
and  the  imbelieving.  Only  good  can  come  from  such  use  of 
scriptural  pages  to  large  catholic  and  cultural  ends. 

That  they  have  come  to  stand  in  the  thought  of  many  as  the 
the  way  to  larger  and  endless  good,  should  not  bar  the  free  use  of 
Bible's  pages  for  minor,  though  important  cultures.  The  mind  to 
think,  and  the  taste  to  enjoy,  and  the  heart  to  feel,  are  coordinated 
in  all  the  highest  conceptions  of  human  destiny  with  the  faith 
that  embraces  assurances  of  the  future,  and  the  sturdy  stoicism 
that  sets  the  most  insidious  temptations  at  nought.  All  litera- 
tures that  have  any  worthy  message  for  man  should  be  made  the 
object  of  his  concern  ;  all  histories  of  human  effort  should  be  laid 
imder  contribution,  if  perchance  men  may  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  Every  significant  thread  of  our  present  civilizar 
tion  should  be  accepted  as  a  highway  to  a  past  whose  knowing 
may  make  clearer  our  present.     The  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Christian 
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civilizatioiis  have  added  incalculably  to  the  race's  spiritual  life  and 
have  put  in  motion  forces  that  through  unbroken  generations  have 
made  for  peace  in  a  century  of  wars ;  have  refined  rude  man  and 
made  him  companionable ;  have  made  of  the  family  a  home  and  a 
household ;  have  made  man  his  brother's  keeper ;  and  have  discov- 
ered a  world  fraternity  that  compasses  all  nations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  much  beholding  of  such  people  and  the 
following  of  such  movements  can  but  be  productive  of  good  for 
people  of  whatever  faith,  or  no  faith,  for  all  ages,  and  for  all  social 
conditions. 


"  ICE  DIENr 


JULIA     HARRIS     MAT. 

I  woald  not  ask,  Oh,  Loixl,  to  be 
A  doer  of  great  things.     For  me 
The  hnmbler  place  alone  is  fit, 
And  I  would  put  myself  in  it, 
And  look  to  Thee,  and  ask  what  Thou 
Wouldst  have  me  do?     I  ask  Thee  now. 
Thy  least  commands  I  would  observe. 
Oh  let  me  serve.     Oh  let  me  serve. 
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VA  OA  TION  SCHO  OLS. 

FRAVCI8   L.   CABDOZO,    JB.,    WASHINGTOIT,    D.    C. 

WHEN  summer  comes,  the  rich  leave  for  seashore  or  moun- 
tain; the  poor  remain,  perforce  of  circumstances,  to 
swelter  in  the  heat.  Small  wonder  that  the  children  of  the  latter, 
with  both  parents  away,  and  nothing  themselves  to  do,  have  fre- 
quently adopted  devices  for  entertainment  so  nearly  akin  to  those 
of  a  certain  person  renowned  for  occupying  himself  with  idle 
hands  and  heads.  *  It  is  a  truism  that  change  rather  than  an  utter 
lack  of  occupation  is  best  for  child  as  well  as  adult. 

*'  Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career : 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere." 

Street-fights,  games  of  chance,  a  tramp,  a  fire,  an  arrest,  an  acci- 
dent,  saloon  brawls,  a  revolting  case  of  cruelty  to  animals, —  if 
children  are  not  principals  in  or  accessory  to  these  sensations,  they 
are  there  to  gloat  over  details^  In  f act,,  investi^tion  has  shown 
that  juvenile  prin)f|fl  grp^^.ly  innrease  during  sugam^^or  the  rest- 
less  nature  of  children  crave  excitement,  their  native  energy 
employment,  their  imagination  food,  and  if  there  is  no  other  solirce 
the  streete^^niish  the  supply.  Fresh-air^  funds,  summer  homes, 
and  excursion  parties  have  been  tried,  but  only  partially  relieved 
the  situation,  because  they^id  not  reach  the  m,any.  Through  the 
generous  impulses  of  a  charitable  associatfon  of  Boston,  as  might 
have  been  expected^  jsolution  of  this  child  problem,  a  very  happy 
one,  was  presented. 

"  'Tis  in  the  advance  of  individual  minds 

That  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their  expectation 
Eventually  to  follow." 

In  the  summer  of  1885  a  new  line  of  educational  and  philan- 
thropic endeavor,  the  vacation  school,  was  started  in  the  Hub,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  city  having  placed  several  school 
buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  projectors,  who  became  financially 
responsible  for  the  expenses  involved,  with  the  result  that  on  the 
opening  day,  thousands  more  than  the  schools  could  accommodate 
were  turned  away.  Here  were  furnished  food  for  the  imagination 
by  exploring  untried  fields,  pleasant  employment  for  energy  spend- 
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ing  itself  in  mischief  or  worse,  legitimate  entertainment  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  excitement. 

Ten  years  later  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  in  New  York,  began  to  think  that  the  Boston  idea 
was  a  success,  and  appropriated  $5,000,  therefore,  to  conduct  sev- 
eral vacation  schools.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  soon  followed, 
and  so,  one  by  one,  such  schools  have  been  established  in  other 
cities,  at  first  through  private  initiative,  however,  until  now  they 
are  located  in  over  twenty,  although  at  present  in  only  a  few 
under  municipal  control,  the  ultimate  desired  by  all. 

It  will  be  interesting,  and  within  the  province  of  this  discussion, 
to  see  some  of  the  statistics  in  those  cities,  where  vacation  schools 
have  been  appropriated  for  by  municipalities. 

Data— are  also  at  hand  to  show  that  wherever  vacation 
schools  have  been  established  an  immediate  and  marked  reduc- 
tion  in  childish  offences  has,  followed,  and  where  formerly  arrests 
of  youthful  culprits ^ere  common,  few  now  occur.  An  extract : 
"  The  police  have  reported  fewer  arrests  in  the  neighborhood  this 
summer  than  ever  before,  arid  they  are  agreed  that  JJiaJnfliience 
of  the  vacation  schools  on  the  surrounding  stofiia^asjbeen  won- 
derful." —  \_N.  Y.  Tribune.  A  noted  authority : .  "  L  am  satisfied 
that,  a-  want^of  proper  emplovment  and  recreatinn  Haa  bf^^^thp 
largest  factor  in  all  ages  in  making  criminals."  The  conclusion 
forces  itself  upon  us  that  when  a  small  f ract[onj)fJJigjnoney  spent 
in  reformation  shall_  be  devoted  to  the  normal  processes  of  formar 
tion, —  to  vacation  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  in  healthful, 
clean  amusements  —  evolu4ion.-wilLdiapQiieL_Df  "The  Street  Arab." 

The  attitude  of  the  poor,  overworked  mothers  toward  this  ven- 
ture has,  from  the  very  first,  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 
In  them  one  miiy^see .exemplified  the  great  virtues  of  the  poor,  the 
virtues  that  redeem  so  many  bad  habits,— a  strong  cooperative 
spirit  toward  any  enterprise  to  help  their  children,  hospitality  to 
visitors,  generosity  and  helpfulness  to  each  other,  invariably  at 
great  sacrifice.  What  unconscious  Christianity  exists  among  these 
unfortunates  I 

• 

*'  The  generous  feeling,  pure  and  warm, 
Which  owns  the  rights  of  all  divine, — 
The  pitying  heart. —  the  helping  arm, — 
The  prompt  self-sacrifice, —  an*  thine  !  " 
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While  vacation  schools  have  been  of  great  benefit  from  a  civic 
standpoint  alone,  since  they  keep  an  immpnaft  number  xJ  chMrenL 
off  the  streets,  imthnritipft  djffer^ag  to  the  scope  of  worktfiat 
should  be  followed.  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper;  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  appointed  by  Mayor  Harrison  as  the  chair- 
man of  a  Commission  of  nine  experts  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  condition  of  the  public  school  system  of  that 
city,  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work :  "  To  the  thoughtful 
observer  the  enormous  waste  incident  to  the  present  method  of 
conducting  school  systems  is  evidenced.  The  city  has  an  invest- 
ment of  many  millions  in  school  property;  which  is  used  for  a  few 
hours  each  day  for  hardly  more  than  half  the  year.  Many  experts 
have  seriously  considered  whether  it  is  not  advisable  -to  hold  school 
sessions  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers  all  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  the  attendance 
would  include  a  very  large  proportion  of   Chicago  children  of 

school  age.      Not  nnly  wmilH  TTifti^y  bn^kwarH  pbilHrfn  glaHly  seize 

the  'opportunity  to  attain  the  grade  that  can  naturally^  be^  expected 
of  pupils  n^  thfiir  R£gi_j^"_^  manyj)f_thejnore  studiougand  better 
endowed  would  bp  pnablftd  in  advance  more  rapidly  and  secure  a 
better  education  before  economic  necessities  forced  them  to  become 
wage-earners.  Your  commission,  indeed,  does  not  regard  with 
favor  the  long  vacation  universal  in  our  American  school  system." 
Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,  of  the  same  city,  said  :  "  The  curriculum 
should  not  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  regular  course  in  the 
schools,  since  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  vacation  school  to  edu- 
cate the  bright  beyond  nor  bring  the  backward  child  up  to  his 
grade.  It  should  not  provide  for  a  purely  industrial  training,  I 
since  the  vacation  school  is  neither  a  trade  nor  a  professional 
school." 

The  marked  differences  as  to  the  character  of  work  done  in  the  r 
vacation  schools  throughout  the  country  are  manifest  as  one  goes  / 
from  city  to  city  to  study  and  observe  them.     "  When  two  do  thef 
same  work,  it  is  still  not  the  same." 

The  Newark  schools  have  been  carried  on  many  years,  only  for 
the  primary  grades,  however,  and  the  work  has  been  largely  upon 
nature  study.  In  New  York  the  subjects  have  been  mainly  indus- 
trial, and  the  chief  aims  have  been  to  interest  the  children  to 
attend  such  a  school,  and  then  to  develop  some  technical   skill 
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which  would  give  their  industrial  work  some  value.  Boston 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  general  object  of  keeping  the  children 
off  the  streets  and  interesting  them  during  the  summer.  In  Chi- 
cago  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  an  effort  to  make  the  work 
educational. 

One  among^the  many  pleasing  diversionsjprevailing  in  all  these 
Rchoola,  however^  is  the  vacation  school  excursion.  What  delight- 
ful memories  are  awakened  by  the  mere  mention  of  thosenSreath^ 
ing  spells  afforded  by  a  trip  into  the  country, —  I  mean  the  country^ 
the  home  of  forests,  or  of  vast  rolling  fields  with  ripening 
grain,  not  the  suburbs  —  about  which  so  many  city  children,  and 
adults,  too,  for  that  matter,  are  so  wof ully  ignorant  I  Listen  to  a 
little  tot,  for  the  first  time  watching  a  cow  being  milked.  "  Uh !  I 
wouldn't  drink  that."  "Why  not?"  asked  an  amused  observer, 
"where  do  you  get  your  milk  at  home?"  "From  the  milkman, 
of  course,"  scornfully.  And  then  how  pathetic  Du  Maurier's  little 
waif,  upon  his*  first  visit  to  the  country:  "Lor',  what  a  big 
sky  they  'vfe  got  out  here !  "  Some  of  these  children  do  n't  know 
the  common  animals  by  sight,  and  have  never  picked  a  flower  in  a 
field.  But  it  is  here  that  the  country  boy  is  in  his  glory,  for  he  is 
on  his  native  heath,  as  he  walks  proudly  in  advance  of  schoolmates 
and  teacher  to  point  out  the  spots  so  dear  to  him, —  yes,  to  give 
knowledge,  at  first  hand, 

«*  Of  the  wild  bee's  momiog  chase, 
Of  tlie  wild-flowers'  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  digs  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  f^eds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung ; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grapes '  clusters  shine ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way^ 
Mason  of  bis  wfllls  of  clay, 
And  Iftie  arcfait^cttiral  plans 
Of  gray  hoiiiet  artisans !  " 
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The  sturdy  little  chap  has  stolen  his  way  quite  into  our  hiearts. 

'^  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
With  thy  tarned-up  pantaloons. 
And  Ihy  merry- whistled  tunes ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy !  " 

But  the  climax  is  reached  when  the  teacher,  probably  feeling  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  hand,  begins  to  tell  of  "  that  oak  tree," 
and  is  startled  with,  "  That  ainno  oak,  that 's  a  pine  1 " 

Vacation  schools  will  not  achieve  their  highest  possibilities 
until  determined  effort  is  made  to  turn  the  whole  being  of  the 
child  into  a  new  channel,  fascinating  becauseof  its  novelty,  but 
always  educational.  It  is  believed  that  the  work,  whatever  it  may 
be,  should  follow  proper  laws,  with  some  regard  for  correlation 
with  work  of  the  regular  schools,  and  with  insistent  regard  for 
drawing  out  the  native  bent  of  the  child  for  constructive  work 
along  unusuaUj^  attractive  lines.  Children  have  naturally  a 
creative  instinct,  and  jtherefore,  apparatus  should^  be  furnished  so 
that  their  well-regulated  use  can  afford  an  outlets  for  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  When  done  it  will  be  surprising  to  see  what 
creditable  results  may  be  accomplished  in  averj'^  short  time, 
and  work  of  such  a  character,  conducted  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  possessing  the  requisite  technical  and  peds^gical  knowl- 
edge, will  be  of  special  value  to  the  poor,  the_very  people  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  inasmuch  as  it  will  giye  their  children  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  a  kind  of  instruction  which  parents  only^an 
supply,  by  their  own  "preference,  through  travel  or  home  environ- 
ment. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done,  howevei\  it  should  be  frankly 

stated  that  the  success  of  any  vacation  school  centersln  and  about 

' "  » 

the  teacher.  Though  efl&cient  in  all  Qther.xeapfiflts»_aliejmust  pos- 
sess that  rarest  of  qualifications,  comxgon^ense,  enabling^zeal  to  be 
tempered  with  discretion,  in  the  handling  of  children  during  an 
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ordinarily  unfavorable  season  of  the  year, —  she  must,  in  short, 
have  the  power  of  adaptability.  Then,  indeed,  can  the  vacation 
school  attam  some  valuable  results :  (1)  "  By  teaching  the  parents 
through  the  pupils,"  as  was  said  recently,  by  Hon.  H.  B.  F. 
McFarland,  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  a  notable  address,  "  it  can  exert  a  marked 
influence  on  the  social  conditions  of  communities."  (2)  It  will 
have  a  helpful  influence  by  its  educative  power  on  the  work  of  the 
public  schoolsj^  inasmuch  as  the  long  annuaF  period  ol  idleness 
hitherto  graiitedu_^upUs^residt8^  in^^ental  andTmoral  stagnation, 
invariably  requiring  three  or  four  months  of^lnosl  persistent  effort' 
during  the.fia,rly^part.of  the  regular  school  term  for  the  teachers 
to  overcome  it ;  and  (8)  it  can  create  a  strong  public  sentiment 
for  the  continuance  of  tJie  school  term  during  the  summer r~^ 

The  vacation  school  seems  to  be  a  splendid  place  for  the  discov-  r^ 
ery  of  aptitude,  and  this  leads  us  to  another  phase  of  a  most 
important  question :  its  desirability  as  a  sort  of  educational  prov- 
ing ground  for  testing  the  newer  plans  for  school  work,  better  , 
(tried  here  than  elsewhere,  which,  when  successful,  will  awaken  / 
a  strong  support  for  desired  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  a  Washington  vacation  school,  for  instance,  the  scope  of 
instruction,  at  first,  emphasized  the  bringing  up  of  deficient  pupils, 
though  later  it  was  felt  that  this  was  somewhat  unwise  for  all 
other  children  than  those  who  had  failed  to  make  the  High  school. 
Sewing  and  cooking  were  co-educational.  The  pupils  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  grades,  inclusive,  were  given  lessons  in  cook- 
ing, an  innovation,  as  in  the  regular  schools  it  is  taught  in  no 
grades  below  the  seventh ;  sewing  was  taught  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  grades,  another  innovation,  since  it  is  not  given  in  the  com- 
mon schools  below  the  third  grade.  In  both  cases  the  little  peo- 
ple were  delighted, —  the  boys  being  given  work  in  which  they 
were  usually  considered  inferior  if  not  unsuited,  and  noticing  the 
amusement  of  the  girls,  felt  urged  to  do  their  level  best,  and  really 
made  ihe  latter  look  to  their  laurels.  In  fact,  one  little  chap  in 
the  cooking  class  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  become  a  chef. 


/ 
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It  seems  appropriate,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  a  program  which 
will  point  out  clearly  not  only  to  those  directly  interested  in 
vacation  schools  but  to  the  general  public,  the  kind  of  work  that 
might  be  followed  therein  (the  subordinate  parts  of  the  program, 
however,  are  not  arranged  particularly  with  regard  to  sequence):  — 

Vacation  schools  to  begin  first  Wednesday  after  close  of  regular 
school.     Term,  eight  weeks.     Daily  sessions,  9:00  — 12:00  A.  M. 

1.      MTJSIC. 

"  Not  the  music  that  confines  children  to  the  reading  of  notes 
and  exercises,  but  that  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  the 
free  expression  in  song  of  feelings,  desires  and  aspirations,  repre- 
senting the  best  and  truest  part  of  their  natures." 

2.      PHYSICS. 

Experimental.  The  writer  has  secured  a  cleverly  and  simply 
arranged  series  of  lessons,  admirably  adapted  by  Dr.  Waring, 
Sup'r  Principal,  Tenth  Division,  Washington  Public  Schools, 
for  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  more  suitable 
because  of  its  novelty,  than  nature  work,  followed  so  exten- 
sively in  the  regular  schools. 

3.      LOCAL   HISTORY. 

Fundamental  to  an  appreciation  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
subject  in  the  regular  schools. 

4.      INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

(  Cchediucdtional.') 

Primary  forms,; —  Cutting,  folding,  modeling. 

a.     Cardboard  sloyd. 

6.      Paper  flowers,  paper  ribbons,  raphia.^forms  (hats, 
baskets,  etc.). 
Secondary  forms, —  Work  in  cloth  (sewing),  wood  (carpentry), 

iron  (Florentine). 
a.     Millinery  (after  b.  of  above  has  been  taught). 
6.     Whittling,  chip-carving,  toy-making. 

c.  Bead-work,     knitting,    crocheting,     embroidery; 

wearing  apparel,  decorations,  etc. 

d.  Slat  and  rattan- weaving ;  baskets,  furniture,  etc. 
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e.     Cord  and  rope-work;  napkin  rings,  bags,  liam- 

mocks,  etc. 
/.     Making  dolls  and  dolls '  clothes. 
Tertiary  forms, —  Charcoal,  crayon  or  pencil-work,  brush  with  ink 

or  color ;  pictorial  effect,  designs. 
1.     Reproduction  in  foregoing  or  clay  of  very  easy 
stoics,  told  by  teacher. 
Domestic  science, — Cooking,  housekeeping,  nursing. 

5.       PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

Proper  position  for  the  body  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking ; 
marching;  games. 

6.  KDiDERGARTEN. 

Without  which,  no  vacation  school  is  complete. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

a.  Talks  on  "  The  Body,"  twice  a  week,  by  a  regular  physician, 

intensely  interesting  if  objective. 

b.  Mattress  and  carpet-making. 

(?.  Visits  and  talks  by  prominent  people  who  can  interest 
children. 

d.  Opportunities  given  daily  to  children  to  look  at  picture- 

books,  make  soap-bubbles,  etc.,  etc. 

e.  Organize  a  Cadet  company  (among  the  larger  boys)  named 

after  the  school, —  cannot  advance  far  in  technical  knowl- 
edge, will  be  able  to  inspire  patriotism,  etc. 

/.      "  Informals,"  by  musicians,  elocutionists,  etc.,  etc. 

g.  Swimming-pools, —  what  a  delight  if  such  a  provision  could 
be  made  for  every  vacation  school ! 

h.  Vacation  trips  not  less  than  once  a  week  to  places  previ- 
ously visited  by  the  teacher,  to  assure  herself  of  their 
desirability  and  attractiveness. 

At  least  once  a  week  there  should  be  an  evening  instead  of  a 
morning  session  —  from  5  to  8,  perhaps  —  to  enable  the  parents 
and  friends  generally  to  see  the  actual  work  going  on. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  the  great  and  varied  benefits  of  vaca- 
tion schools  will  be  desired  more  strongly  after  a  clearer  insight 
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\r\if\  fViPj]'  fliTTi  QTi^  g^^pfi  ^hall  ^Qv^  been  secured.  That  this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  might  be  brought  about 
toward  a  somewhat  new  line  of  educational  endeavor,  has  been  the 
chief  motive  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

The  costliness  of  that  kind  of  economy  that  does  not  recognize 
Ithe  vacation  school  as  a  powerful  factor  in  civic  progress,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  the  kindergarten,  and  valuable  training  for  all,  may 
appear  when  children  reach  manhood. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  municipalities  will  more  liberally 
appropriate  in  the  future  for  such  beneficial  agencies. 

*'  Duty  is  clear,  and  the  work  is  well-defined." 


DAS  MUTTEBrLIED. 

MARY    HALL   LEONARD. 

The  mother  sang  softly  her*mother-love, 
And  the  baby  enraptured  grew, 

P'or  Music,  the  language  of  Heaven  above 
Was  the  only  language  it  knew. 


L 
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THJE  ENGLISH  GERUND. 

JAMBS   8.    SXODDir,    TEACHER     IN     ENGLISH,     STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    YALLBT 

CITY,    NORTH    DAKOTA. 

OF  all  the  flectional  forms  in  modem  English,  the  termination^ 
-1/2^,  is  probably  the  most  confusing.  Many  of  the  latter- 
day  makers  of  text-books  on  English  grammar  seem  to  think  that 
all  words  in  4ng  should  be  treated  as  imperfect  participles ;  and 
some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  set  aside  as  "  bad  English,"  many  of 
our  idiomatic  expressions  which  contain  words  in  -ing^  because 
they  happen  to  be  difficult  to  parse.  But  since  the  English  lan- 
guage was  not  made  to  parse,  and  since  the  thought  content  is  the 
all-important  end  to  be  attained  in  studying  the  structure  of 
English  sentences,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  subordinate 
any  of  our  idioms  to  parsing.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  parsing,  in 
every  instance,  to  make  clean-cut  distinctions  as  we  do  in  mathe- 
matics; for  our  parts  of  speech  sometimes  shade  off  into  one 
another  so  subtly  that  we  can  no  more  distinguish  them  than  we 
can  distinguish  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  This  subtle  shading  is 
especially  noticeable  in  words  in  4ng :  they  often  blend  so 
closely  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at  discrimination. 

In  early  English  the  verbal  noun  ended  in  -ung ;  the  partici- 
pie  ended  in  -ande,  -and,  -ende^  -end^  -hide^  -hid  (^yvd).  Later  the 
verbal  noun  suffix  changed  to  -ynge^  -inge,  -ing ;  by  analogy  the 
participle  suffix  assumed  the  same  form.  So,  in  modem  English 
we  have  these  two  classes  of  words,  which  originally  had  distinct 
forms,  melted  into  one  form.  Hence  the  confusion  in  modem 
English.  But  the  distinctions  in  form  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out  were  not  always  observed  by  our  early  English  ancestors ;  I 
find  in  a  copy  of  an  old  thirteenth  century  manuscript,  the 
following :  — 

"  Under  than  comen  tithende 
To  Vortiger  than  Kinge."  * 

And  in  a  parallel  column,  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  same 
poem  copied  from  another  old  manuscript  of  the  same  century, 

*    Layamon's  Brutt  11.  18,785,-13,786;  in  modern  Bnglish, "  Meanwhile  tidinga  c&me  to 
Vortiger,  the  King." 
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* 

"  Under  than  come  tydinge 
To  Vortiger  than  King." 

Here  tithende  (tidingH),  the  vel'bal  noun,  has  the  reg^ar  old 
KngliHh  participle  ending ;  and  tydinge^  the  verbal  noun  in  the 
parallel  column,  has  the  regular  middle  English  ending  which  was 
l)eginning  to  \ye  the  common  ending  for  the  verbal  noun  and  parti- 
ciple. So,  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  our  words  in  -ing  in 
modem  English  are  confused  when  we  find  them  hopelessly  con- 
fused by  our  best  wiiters  several  centuries  ago. 

Words  in  4ng  in  modem  English  have  a  variety  of  uses : 

1.  The  soldier  was  returning  home. 

2.  The  soldier,  returning  home,  is  my  friend. 

8.     The  returning  soldiers  were  applauded  by  the  people. 

4.  The  soldier  was  on  duty  during  the  war. 

5.  It  was  freezing  cold  when  the  soldier  returned. 

ti.     The  returning  of  the  soldier  was  the  cause  of  the  rejoicing 

of  the  people. 
7.     Honoring  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

In  8enton(»e  1,  returning  is  a  finite  verb,  wliich,  together  with 
the  auxiliary',  ?/^a«,  makes  up  the  predicate  of  the  sentence ;  in  2, 
returning  is  a  participle,  which,  together  with  home,  forms  a  par- 
tiripial  phnise,  luljunct  to  soldier;  in  3,  returning  is  a  participial 
adject  ivts  adjunct  to  midiers  ;  in  4,  during  is  a  preposition,  which, 
t^^gother  with  the  and  war,  forms  a  prepositional  phrase,  adjunct  to 
tlu>  punlicate ;  in  5,  freezing  is  an  adverb  ( *'  participial  adverb  "  ), 
adjunct  to  the  adjective  cold;  in  (>,  returning  and  rejoicing  are 
peculiar  wortls ;  lx>th  aiv  verl)s,  yet  they  perform  the  function  of 
nouns :  the  former  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence; the  latter,  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition, 
of  I  in  7,  honoring  is  another  peculiar  woixi:  it  does  double  work; 
as  a  noun  it  ivS  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  tlie  sentence ;  as 
a  verb  it  has  the  noun,  soldiers^  for  its  object.  In  attempting  to 
olassifv  these  wortis  ui  -•«</  a  difficult v  is  met  with  in  tlie  last 
two  sentences ;  some  grammarians  call  returning  and  rejoicing  in  6, 
vorlwl  nouns^  iuid   h'^noring  in  7,  a  genmd ;  others  call  tlie  words 

in  -iMi;  in  Kuh  sentences    verbal    noims:  still  others  call  them 

« 

giM'unds, 

This  list  misrht  lie  extendtni  so  as  to  include  further  illustrations 
of  jHVuliarilies  of  wortis  in  -ing :  for  exiunple,  the  comjx>unds, 
nifiN^whi|v  N^.i/tiVijT-stiok,  dining-rooiiu  etc.,  in  which  the  parts  in 
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"inff  retain  somewhat  of  their  verb-nature  while  their  noun-use  is 
prominent ;  or  the  compounds  ^in^in^-bird,  traveling-maxi,  etc.,  in 
which  the  parts  in  -inff  retain  somewhat  of  their  verb-nature 
while  their  adjective-use  is  prominent ;  but  the  seven  illustrations 
given  above  are  sufficient  to  serve  our  present  purpose.  Ordi- 
narily in  analyzing  sentences,  this  hair-splitting  process  is  unneces- 
sary; some  of  the  words  in  -4nff  in  these  illustrative  sentences 
are  closely  related  in  their  use,  and  might  be  grouped  under  more 
general  terms :  in  2  and  3,  for  example,  they  might  appropriately 
be  called  verb-adjectives ;  and  in  6  and  7,  they  might  be  called 
verb-nouns.  But  in  using  the  term,  verb-noun,  we  are  confronted 
by  another  difficulty;  among  the  non-finite  verbs  there  is  another 
class  that  must  be  grouped  with  the  verb-nouns ;  namely,  the 
phrasal  infinitives  ( i.  e.  the  infinitives  with  "  ^o  "  ).     To  illustrate : 

(a)  To  hotior  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

(b)  The  hojwring  of  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

(c)  Honoring  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

In  these  sentences,  to  honor^  the  honoring  of  and  honoring  have 
about  the  same  use  as  the  word,  honor^  in  the  following  sentence : 
It  is  our  duty  to  bestow  honor  upon  our  soldiers. 

Here  Aonor  is  a  noun.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  parts  of  the 
sentences  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  in  italics,  are  equivalent  to  nouns. 

One  phase  of  the  phrasal  infinitive,  which  is  often  confused  with 
words  in  -ing^  is  the  gerundial  infinitive  —  the  infinitive  which 
expresses  purpose  or  intention;  and  which  in  old  English  was 
preceded  by  "to"  and  had  the  ending,  -anne^  or  -eyuie ^tYvQ 
dative-case  form  of  the  old  infinitive.  It  is  found  m  the  old 
English,  "  ut  code  se  saedere  saed  to  sawenne  "  (  Matthew,  xiii.,  3.), 
modem  English,  "  The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  his  seed,"  also  in 
similar  expressions  denoting  purpose,  as,  "Bread  to  eat'^  and  "Ears 
to  hear^''  whicli,  because  they  happen  to  correspond  in  meaning  to 
"  for  eating "  and  "  for  hearing^''  are  classed  by  some  as  verbal 
nouns ;  by  others  as  gerunds. 

Som^ writers  make  a  classification  which  they  call  the  "infini- 
tive in  -ingr  Here  again  we  find  confusion.  In  old  English 
the  regular  ending  for  the  infinitive  was  -an  ( later,  -eii^  or  <? ) ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  when  the  verbal  nouns  and  participles 
lost  their  old  endings,  the  infinitives  lost  theirs.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  some  of  .our  modem  text-book  makers,  in  their  classifi- 
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cations,  include  as  "  infinitives "  in  -inffy  the  gerunds,  while  oth- 
ers include  the  verbal  nouns.  Thomas  Carlyle  (who  saw  how 
absurd  it  is  for  grammarians  to  call  certain  words  in  -ing  parti- 
ciples, when  they  cleaiiy  have  the  noun-use)  called  them  infinitives* 
Now,  Carlyle  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  authority  in  matters, 
pertaining  to  the  study  of  language ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  a  common-sense  way,  he  made  some  very  practical  observations- 
in  regard  to  the  grammar  of  our  language.  He  noticed  tliat  the 
English  expression,  "Building  is  good,"  when  translated  into 
Latin,  French,  and  German :  "  Aedificare  bonum  est,"  "  Batir  est 
bon,"  and  "  Bauen  est  gut,"  presents  the  regular  infinitive  endings- 
of  those  languages.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  expressions 
like  this  correspond  to  the  phrasal  infinitive  and  other  verb-forms 
that  have  noun-use:  To  build  houses  is  good.  The  building  of 
houses  is  good,  Buildiiig  houses  is  good, —  all  retain  somewhat  of 
their  verb-nature  ;  but  this  verb-nature,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  expressed  in  the  abstract;  hence  the  noun-use  predominates* 
Doctor  Bain,  in  his  text-books  on  English  grammar,  agrees  with 
Carlyle  in  what  he  calls  the  "  infinitive  in  -ing "  ;  but  Professor 
Earle,  in  his  works  on  English  grammar  and  philology,  draws  the 
line  more  sharply,  and  includes  among  his  "  infinitives  in  -ir?^," 
only  those  words  in  which  the  verb-use  is  prominent.  He  uses, 
the  following  as  an  illustration :  — 

"  It 's  no  use  writing^  you  must  telegraph." 

Here  we  find  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  phrasal  infinitive,. 
to  write.     The  same  is  true  in  Pope's  line :  — 

"Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well." 

Shakespeare  in  his  Richard  III.  (Act  III.,  1.  6),  has  the  phrasal 
infinitive,  to  write,  instead  of  in  tvriting :  — 

"  Eleven  hours  I  spent  t^  tvrite  it  o'er." 

But  here  is  a  quotation  from  Milton,  in  which  the  phrasal  infini- 
tive cannot  be  substituted  for  the  word  in  -ing:  — 

"  Without  reprieve  adjudged  to  death,  • 

For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth." 

If  space  but  permitted,  many  passages  could  be  quoted  from 

early  English  literature  that  would  illustrate  how  the  old  infinitive 

endings,  as  well  as  the  old  verbal  noun,  and  participle  endings,. 

have  merged  into  the   common  ending  -ing ;  but  the  quotations. 


Verbs. 
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just  given  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  how  the  confusion  exists  in 
modem  literature.  The  following  diagram  will  help  to  illustrate 
how  ^closely  the  infinitive  is  related  in  use  with  the  gerund:  — 

'' Finite  (sometimes  called  definite  or  limited  verbs.) 

!  Participles       (verb-adjectives.) 
Gerunds       )    ^      v  x 

Infinitives*  j  (verb-jiouns.) 

By  finite  verbs,  I  mean  those  which  are  limited  by  subject 
nominatives  —  those  which,  by  themselves,  or  together  with  com- 
plements, form  the  predicates  of  sentences  or  clauses,  and  which 
always  express  one  of  the  three  moods, —  the  indicative,  the 
imperative,  or  the  subjunctive ;  by  non-infinite  verbs,  I  mean  those 
which  do  not  of  themselves  form  complete  predicates ;  they  mei-ge 
into  adjectives  or  nouns ;  they  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  do  double 
work.  The  participles  do  the  work  of  verbs  and  adjectives ;  the 
gerunds,  and  frequently  the  infinitives,  do  the  work  of  verbs  and 
nouns. 

In  many  sentences  other  words  in  -in^  are  met  with  which  in 
use  are  very  closely  related  to  the  non-finite  verbs.  For  want  of 
a  better  term,  I  call  those  which  are  closely  related  to  participles, 
participial  adjectives ;  those  which  are  closely  related  to  gerunds 
and  infinitives,  are  the  regular  verbal  nouns.     Note  the  following : 

1.  "  You  little  twinkling  stars  that  shine ..." 

2.  "And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door." 

3.  ''^Healing  the  sick  is  noble  work." 

4.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth." 

In  sentence  1,  the  word  in  4ng  does  the  work  only  of  an 
adjective ;  in  2,  the  work  of  both  a  verb  and  an  adjective ;  in  3, 
the  work  of  both  a  verb  and  a  noun ;  in  4,  the  work  only  of  a 
noun.  The  following  equations  represent,  in .  a  general  way,  the 
relative  adjective,  verb,  and  noun  uses  implied  in  these  sentences : 

1.  Participial  adjective  =  0  -f-  adjective. 

2.  Participle  =  verb  +  adjective.  )  ,  ^  ..  ,  ^ 
Q  r^  f  II  \  (non-iinite  verbs.) 
o.     Gerund  =  verb  -|-  noim.            )  ^  ^ 

4.     Verbal  noun  (abstract)  =:  0  -|-  noun. 


*  The  yerb-aae  of  the  Inflnittye,  however.  Is  frequently  so  prominent  that  many  aathorl- 
tles  prefer  to  treat  It  as  a  mood.  See  Dr.  Morris's  Hutortcal  EnglUh  Chrammar,  p.  164 
(Macmlllan  A  Co.),  an  i  Salmon's  School  Orammar^  p.  118  (Longmans,  Green  9c,  Co.)>  Ram- 
sey, In  his  £n0r/<«A  Grammar :  An  Historical  Study  (6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  maintains  that 
the  noun-use  of  the  Infinitive  is  exceptional ;  but  admits  that  "  The  term,  *  Infinitive  mood ' 
only  denotes  the  particular  relation  of  the  verb  to  other  words  In  the  sentence."    See  p.  468. 
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But  we  cannot,  as  has  already  been  said,  study  grammar  as  we 
study  mathematics ;  while  these  equations  apply  in  some  sentences 
they  will  not  apply  in  others.  In  sentence  1,  the  verb-use  in 
twinkling  is  about  equivalent  to  zero, —  its  adjective-use  pred!omi- 
nates ;  in  2,  coming  has  both  its  verb-use  and  adjective-use  promi- 
nent ;  in  3,  healing  has  both  its  verb-use  and  noun-use  prominent ; 
in  4,  the  verb-use  ifl  beginning  is  equivalent  to  zero, —  its  noun-use 
predominates.  In  general,  participles  and  gerunds  retain  enough 
of  their  verb-nature  to  imply  action,  Jbeing,  or  state ;  participial 
adjectives  and  verbal  nouns  imply  only  re»idt8  of  action,  being  or 
state, —  they  simply  nume  the  action,  being,  or  state.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  will  help  further  in  distinguishing  these  four  uses : 

1.      PaKTICIPIAL  ADJECTIVES.  )     .,.     ^. 

^  ,     (  2.    Participles.    ^'^«'*»"«»- 
Verbs.  \  o      r^  \ 

I  3.    Gerunds.        )  j^ 

4.     Verbal  nouns  (^abstract)  \ 

In  distinguishing  the  words  in  -ing  which  have  the  adjective- 
use  from  those  which  have  the  noun-use,  the  line  of  demarcation 
can,  in  most  instances,  be  clearly  drawn ;  but  between  participles 
and  participial  adjectives,  or  between  gerunds  and  verbal  nouns, 
the  line  is  not  always  easily  definable. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  the  words  in  -ing  have  the 
adjective-use  predominant  (participial-adjectives)  :  — 

"  Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
The  roaring  tide  of  life." — Whittier. 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! "  —  Milton. 

"  Mom,  waked  by  the  circling  hours  with  rosy  ]iand 
Unbound  the  gates  of  night."  —  Ibid. 

"  Ivy  twines  the  crumbling  wall  to  decorate  decay."  —  Bailey. 

"  How  many  cowards  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
.The  beards  of  Hercules  ^nd  frowning  Mars."  —  Shakespeare. 

"  From  his  all-obeying  breath 
I  hear  the  doom  of  Egypt."  —  Ibid. 

"  There 's  music  in  the  gushing  rill."  —  Byron. 

"  Hope  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way."  —  Q-oldsmith. 

2.  In  the  following,  both  the  verb-use  and  the  adjective-use 
are  prominent  (participles)  :  — 
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"Prayer  is  the  spirit  speaking  truth  to  truth."  —  Bailey, 

"  Mutually  giving  and  receiving  aid 
They  set  each  other  off,  like  light  and  shade."  —  Qhurchill. 

"  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  aroimd  him."  —  Wo^e. 

"  He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir."  —  Longfellow, 

"  Youth  beholds  happiness  gleaming  in  the  prospect."  —  Coleridge, 

Sometimes  participles  have  only  the  verb-nature,  together  with 
the  adjective-use  prominent:  — 

"  But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May."  —  Goldsmith. 

Sometimes  they  have  the  adverb-use  prominent :  — 

"  Tom  ran  crying  down  the  street."  —  Mother  Goose  Rhymes, 

"  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East."  —  Milton, 

"  Then  came  lovely  spring ....  flooding  the  earth  with  flowers." 

—  Longfellow, 

"  Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing."  —  Bums, 

3.  In  the  following,  both  the  verb-use  and  the  noim-use  are 
prominent  (gerunds) :  — 

"  Genius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble."  —  Carlyle, 

"  God  bless  the  king !  God  bless  the  faith's  defender  1 
God  bless  —  no  harm  in  blessing  the  Pretender."  —  Scott, 

"Not  content  with  patronizing  their  professors,  he  built  the  first 
of  those  noble  porticos,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Athens." 

—  Nevxman, 

"  One  must  spend  time  in  gathering  knowledge  to  give  it  out 
richly."  —  Stedman, 

"  For  next  to  being  a  good  poet  is  the  power  of  understanding 
one."  —  Longfellow, 

"  The  first  of  all  English  games  is  making  money."  —  Ruskin, 

"  Rest  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere."  —  Dwight. 

4.  In   the   following,   the   noun-use   is   predominant   (verbal 
noims) :  — - 
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"  Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for  himself."  —  Yomig. 

"  There  was  shdking  of  hands  and  sorrow  of  heart"  —  Scott. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting^  —  Wordsworth. 

"  And  drowsy  tirMing%  lull  the  distant  folds."  *  —  Oray. 

"  Amend  therefore^  and  ye  that  be  prelates  loke  well  to  your 
office,  for  right  prelatynge  is  not  busye  labourgnge  and  not  lord- 
yng^'*  —  Latimer. 

"  On  the  night-frost  soimds  the  treading 
Of  the  brindled  moose."  —  Whittier. 

"  What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow."  —  LoweU. 

"  There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed."  —  Byron. 

"  He  shall  have  old  turning  (of)  the  key."  Shakespeare. 

"  The  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious."  —  Ibid. 

"  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it."  — Ibid. 

"The  locking  up  the  spirits."  — Ibid. 

"  Knowing  is  seeing."  —  Locke. 

"  Cease  vomng  and  sighing^  the  night  is  nigh  gone."  —  Montgomery. 

<*  I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain 
And  relish,  versing."  (i.  e.  Yerse-makingy  or  the  w>aking  of  verses). 

r—  Herbert. 

"  The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing."  —  Isaiah. 

"  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  time  is  still  Brflying."  —  Herrick. 

"  This  poem  (Gray's  Elegy),  which  was  seven  years  SHnaking^ 
was  published  in  1757."  —  Syle. 

The  words  in  -ing  in  the  last  six  sentences  are^  by  some,  called 
gerunds.\  It  must  be  e^lmitted  that  the  verb-nature  in  them  is 
somewhat  more  prominent  than  it  is  in  the  verbal  nouns  in  the 
other  sentences  quoted  above ;  hut  they  have  no  verb-use, —  they 
have   only  the  noun-use  prominent.      They   are   clearly  verbal 


*  Verbal  Doant,  like  some  other  abstraot  nouns,  form  their  plnral  bj  adding  S:  "  There 
is  a  time  for  such  ^takbningi;**  **  The  thoughts  and  Bayingaai  wise  men  ;'*  **  Epochs  in  history 
have  their  heginnifiga  and  ends."  Some  abstract  nouns  which  do  not  end  in  ing^  as  *'  a  long 
runt**  *'  ft  ^Id  Hand,"  and  which  have  the  rerb-nature  prominent,  are  yerbal  nouns. 
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nouns.  In  the  last  two  sentences  each  of  the  verbal  nouns  is  in 
the  objective  case,  object  of  a-  (the  remains  of  the  old  English 
preposition  aw): 

This  preposition  as  a  prefix  is  often  omitted  in  our  modem 
English  idiom;  as,  "I  shall  go  (a-)^Ai>j^,"  "The  bridge  is 
(a-)  building^'''  "  The  kettle  is  (a-)  boiling.''  We  often  find  it 
omitted  in  Shakespeare  and  in  recent  literature ;  for  this  reason 
these  verbal  nouns  (the  "latent  verbal  nouns")  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  continuous  form  of  finite  verbs ;  sometimes,  for 
participles ;  sometimes,  for  gerunds.     Note  the  following :  — 

"  Enter  Clorin  the  shepherdess,  (a-)  sorting  of  it."  —  Shakespeare. 

"  Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  (a-)  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief."  — Ifnd. 

"  Women  are  angels,  (ar)  wooing  : 
Things  won  are  done."  — Ibid. 

"  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  (a-)  telling  than  thy  kindness  date."  —  Ibid. 

"  He  was  two  weeks  (a-)  learning  to  use  his  flippers."  (i.  e., 
at  learning.)  —  Kipling. 

"  Nannie  has  been  busy  (ar)  ironing  this  evening."  (i.  e.,  at  her 
ironing.)  —  JEliot.  ' 

We-sometimes  find  it  omitted  before  gerunds :  — 

"  And  the  miser  bees  are  busy  (a-)  lioarding  honey."  —  (i.  e.,  in 
hoarding.)  —  Aldrich. 

Summing  up,  I  maintain  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
gerund,  is,  in  many  instances,  not  the  gerund.  Most  of  the 
80-called  gerunds  are  verbal  nouiis.  The  infinitives,  on  account 
of  their  natural  coiitiguity,  cto  sometimes  be  substituted  for  the 
gerunds  about  a^  readily  as  they  can  for  the  verbal  nouns.  The 
imperfect  participle  which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  gerund, 
has  many  shadings  of  use  which  show  the  blending  of  the  verb 
and  adjective,  and  with  these,  sometimes,  the  adverb;  but  never 
the  blending  of  the  verb  and  noxm.  The  noun-use  combined  with 
the  verl>tise  is  the  one  distingmshing  feature  of  the  gerund.  "  It 
is,''  says  Ramsey,  "  Janus-faced,  a  noun  on  the  one  side  aiid  a  verb 

» 

on  the  other:' 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND. 

8UPT.    W.    H.    SMALL,    CHELSEA,    MASS. 

N  the  early  schools,  arithmetic  was  not  a  large  subject.  It 
seems  to  have  entered,  not  by  law,  but  by  popular  demand. 
In  the  first  educational  laws,  reading  and  writing  were  emphasized 
as  the  essentials. 

In  1642,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  authorized  the  select- 
men of  the  various  towns  to  find  out  the  ability  of  children  "  To 
read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  Capital 
laws  of  the  Coimtry."  Under  this  law,  towns  by  their  selectmen, 
or  by  special  committee^  frequently  examined  the  children.  It  is 
recorded  in  Watertown,  in  1679,  "Agreed  by  the  Selectmen  that 
they  would  go  to  and  fro  through  the  town,  to  see  that  all  chil- 
dren be  taught  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  some  orthodox 
catechise;"  and  in  Billerica  in  1681,  there  is  this  record:  "The 
Townsmen  do  agree  that  Lieut.  Will  French  and  Ralph  Hill, 
Senior,  do  take  care  and  examine  the  several  families  in  our  Town, 
whether  their  children  and  servants  are  taught  in  the  precepts  of 

m 

religion,  in  reading  and  learning  the  catechism." 

Under  this  law  the  selectmen  could  do  more  than  examine ;  they 
could  take  children  away  from  negligent  parents  and  bind  them 
out.  In  Watertown,  in  1679,  a  boy  was  bound  out  to  one  Joseph 
Underwood,  until  he  became  twenty-one.  Underwood  agreed  "  to 
teach  the  boy  to  read  and  write  and  some  orthodox  catechise." 
There  is  no  arithmetic  in  this  law,  and  its  applications. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Law  of  1647  says  tliat  towns  "  After 
the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders, 
shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town^  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read." 

And  in  1663,  the  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony  proposed  unto  the 
several  townships  within  its  jurisdiction  "  As  a  thing  they  ought 
to  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that  some  course  may  be 
taken  that  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  in  reading  and  writing."  There  is  no  arithmetic 
here. 
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The  New  Haven  Colony  Law  of  1656  compelled  parents  and 
masters  to  see  "  That  their  children  and  apprentices  should  be 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  books 
in  the  English  tongue,  being  their  natural  language,  and  in  some 
competent  measure  to  understand  the  main  grounds  and  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation."  There  is  no 
arithmetic  here. 

In  1660  Rev.  M;r.  Davenport  recomniended  that  the  law  be 
extended  so  that  "  All  boys  should  be  learned  to  write  a  legible 
hand  as  soon  as  they  are  capable,  and  that  they  should  also  be 
taught  to  cast  up  accoimts  competently  and  should  make  some 
entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue."  The  town  accepted  the  writing, 
but  rejected  the  Latin  and  arithmetic. 

Again  in  1663,  some  one  remarked  in  the  Town  Meeting,  "  That 
arithmetic  was  very  necessary  in  these  parts,"  but  again  the  town 
refused  to  add  it  to  the  studies.  Soon  after  1700,  however,  when 
a  Colony  Grammar  School  had  been  established  and  the  pupils 
were  divided  into  English  boys  and  Latin  boys,  the  English  boys 
were  taught  "  To  perfect  their  right  spelling  and  reading,  and  to 
write,  and  cypher  in  numeration  and  addition,  and  no  furtJier.'^ 

Towns  newly  formed  by  the  General  Court,  in  their  articles  of 
incorporation  frequently  received  directions*  relative  to  schools. 
For  instance,  when  Easton  was  incorporated  in  1725,  she  was 
ordered  '*  To  procure  and  maintain  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  their 
youth  in  writing  and  reading."     There  is  no  arithmetic  here. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  Harvard  College  in  1647, 
were  to  "  Read  Tully  or  such  classical  Latin  author  extempore, 
and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  and  decline  perfectly  the 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue."  There  is  no 
arithmetic  here.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  senior  year  studies  in 
the  college,  where  in  "  the  third  year,  at  the  tenth  hour,  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry"  were  taken  "the  three  first  quarters, 
Astronomy  the  last." 

In  these  early  days,  there  were  two  kinds  of  schools,  th© 
so-called  Grammar  Schools,  fitting  for  college,  of  which  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  was  a  type,  and  the  English  Schools,  teaching  at 
first  only  the  reading  and  writing. 
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These  Latin  Grammar  Schools  do  not  mention  arithmetic  at 
first.  The  Salem  Latin  School  began  in  1637,  and  its  studies 
were  "  English,  Latin,  Greek,  good  manners  and  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion."  It  was  not  imtU  1699,  two  generations 
later,  that  "  writing,  cyphering  and  reading  "  are  mentioned.  The 
study  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the  early  historians.  Neal, 
in  his  History  of  New  England,  about  1700,  says:  "Hardly  a 
child  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  throughout  the  whole  country,  but 
can  read  and  write,  and  say  his  catechism."  There  is  no  arith- 
metic here. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  law,  nor  in 
selectmen's  examinations,  nor  in  Harvard  requirements,  nor  in 
some  of  the  Latin  school  courses,  arithmetic  as  "  cyphering "  or 
"  casting  of  accounts  "  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early  records 
of  many  towns,  in  their  agreements  with  the  schoolmasters. 

As  early  as  1663,  Dedham  had  a  schoolmaster  who  agreed  "  to 
teach  to  read  English  and  the  accidence,  and  to  write  and  the 
knowledge  and  art  of  Arithmetic  and  the  rules  and  practice 
thereof."  Their  records  do  not  mention  the  subject  again  for  ten 
years,  and  then  it  reappears  and  is  found  in  all  future  agreements. 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1649,  had  a  schoolmaster  "  To  teach  to 
write  and  read,  and  cast  accoimts,  if  it  be  desired.^^ 

"  Casting  accounts  "  was  a  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  duties  in 
Marlboro '  in  1696. 

Sandwich,  in  1699,  appropriated  ten  pounds  for  a  schoolmaster, 
"he  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  Yarmouth  men- 
tions the  subject  in  1711,  Newton  in  1701,  Newbury  in  1691. 
In  1700,  Muddy  River,  then  a  part  of  Boston,  now  Brookline, 
petitioned  for  a  schoolmaster  "  to  teach  to  write  and  cypher ; "  this 
was  granted  and  Rumney  Marsh,  now  Chelsea,  put  in  a  similar 
petition.  This  latter  school  was  not  founded  imtil  1709,  but  that 
arithmetic  was  taught  in  it  is  proved  by  a  document  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Mellin  Chamberlain.  It  is  "  An  account  of  the 
Scholars  entered  at  the  school  in  Rumney  Marsh,  for  reading, 
writing  and  cyphering,  for  the  two  last  quaiters,  ending  Feb'y  5, 
1714,"  rendered  to  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  by  Thomas  Cheever, 
schoolmaster.  "Cyphering"  was  a  part  of  Boston's  school  work 
in  1645.     A  special  committee  in  Sudbury,  in  1680,  reporting  on 
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the  educational  situation,  says:  "And  as  for  schools,  though 
there  be  no  stated  school  in  this  town  *  *  *  for  teaching  to  write 
or  to  cypher,  here  is  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  and  two  or  three  others 
about  the  town,  that  do  teach  therein,  and  are  ready  to  teach  all 
others  that  need,  if  people  will  come  or  send  them."  And  in 
1702  they  had  a  schoolmaster  to  "  teach  all  children  sent  to  him 
to  learn  English  and  the  Latin  tongue,  also  writing  and  the  art  of 
Arithmetic." 

A  Plymouth  town  meeting  in  1674,  ordered  that  "due  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  reading,  wiiting  and  arithmetic." 

Swansea,  in  1673,  "set  up  a  school  for  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew." 

Hingham,  in  1670,  made  a  contract  with  a  schoolmaster  that 
"he  will  teach  and  instruct  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English,  in 
writing  and  arithmetic." 

And  Haverhill,  in  1685,  made  an  agreement  with  a  schoolmas- 
ter, "  To  endeavor  to  teach  such  as  shall  resort  to  him,  as  they 
shall  desire,  to  read  or  write  or  cypher  or  all  of  them."  Note  the 
expression,  "  as  they  shall  desire." 

From  such  records,  it  is  evident  that  arithmetic  was  taught,  but 
it  was  optional ;  evidently  it  was  chosen  from  the  utility  point  of 
view.  Medford,  in  1794,  had  "So  much  arithmetic  as  shall  fit 
them  for  the  common  transactions  of  life."  The  "  Rule  of  Three," 
that  is,  simple  proportion,  was  the  limit :  few  went  beyond  "  Vul- 
gar fractions."  In  a  town  meeting  held  in  Boston,  Oct.  16,  1789, 
three  writing  schools  were  established,  and  it  was  voted  "  That 
in  these  schools  the  children  of  both  sexes  shall  be  taught  writing 
and  also  arithmetic  in  the  various  branches  of  it  usually  taught  in 
the  town  schools,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions." 

Some  idea  of  the  valuie  attached  to  the  subject  may  be  gained 
from  another  point  of  view.  In  those  days  the  schools  were  not 
free,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  today.  Pupils  paid 
according  to  the  studies  taken :  these  tuition  rates  varied  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Newbury,  in  1691,  had  this:  "Readers  free, 
Latin,  sixpence  per  week,  writing  and  cyphering,  fourpence  per 
week."  Newton,  in  1701,  charged  fourpence  per  week  for  cypher- 
ing ;  and  on  the  Cape  the  rates  were  "  reading,  threepence  per  .week, 
reading  and  writing,  fivepence  per  week,  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
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metic,  sixpence  per  week."  Lynn,  in  1702,  charged  twopence 
per  week  for  reading,  threepence  per  week  for  writing  and  cypher- 
ing, .and  sixpence  per  week  for  Latin.  Arithmetic  cost  only  one- 
third  or  one-half  as  much  as  other  studies.  In  public  estimation, 
marked  by  its  cost  price,  it  was  accoimted  the  least  of  the  "  Three 
R's," 

Indeed,  many  towns  do  not  mention  the  subject  in  their  records 
for  a  generation  or  two  after  they  began  their  schools.  I  will  cite 
but  two  or  three  illustrations.  Deerfield,  for  more  than  a  generar 
tion,  voted  for  schoolmasters  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  it 
is  not  imtil  1722  that  one  is  named  to  teach  cyphering,  and  in 
1724  one  is  chosen  "To  learn  youth  to  read  and  cypher."  Wen- 
ham's  first  school  for  reading  and  writing  was  about  1700 ;  but 
"cyphering"  was  not  added  until  1742.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  such  records,  seeming  to  indicate  eitlier  that  the  subject  was 
not  taught  at  all,  or  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
recorded.  In  the  work  that  was  done  there  were  no  books  for 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  the  instruction  was  very  limited,  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

At  Lynn,  in  1713,  "No  arithmetic  was  used  by  the  scholars, 
but  the  master  wrote  all  the  sums  on  the  slate."  Deacon  Joseph 
Hawes,  who  went  to  school  at  Yarmouth  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  an  account  of  his  school  days,  written  about  1830,  after 
telling  how  the  master  "  set  the  sums,"  gives  this  picture  of  the 
method :  "  The  most  forward  in  arithmetic  might  do  one  or  two 
sums  in  a  day,  if  they  could  do  them  without  the  master's  assist- 
ance :  he  gave  me  one  sum  in  the  single  rule  of  three  which  I 
could  not  resolve  for  two  or  three  days.  After  requesting  him  a 
number  of  times  to  inform  me,  he  would  reply  he  had  no  time, 
and  I  must  study  for  the  answer."  After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  good  Deacon  became  a  schoolmaster  himself  and  taught  until 
1820.  This  was  his  method,  tvith  books  :  "  Those  in  arithmetic 
having  books  of  different  authors  got  their  own  sums,  wrote  off 
their  own  rules,  etc.  If  they  wanted  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
questions,  I  would  direct  them  to  stand  up  and  read  the  question, 
and  if  the  scholar  next  him  could  show  him,  I  would  request 
him  to ;  if  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  would  explain  to  him  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  sum  was  to  be  done.  If  he  then  met  with  diffi- 
culty, I  directed  him  to  take  it  home  and  study  iate  at  night,  to 
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have  his  answer  in  the  morning."  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  who  was 
bom  in  Norton  in  1770,  and  went  to  school  just  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, says :  "  In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  no  scholar  was  allowed 
a  book.  The  teacher  would  give  him  a  sum,  and  he  might  sit  and 
study  upon  it  until  he  had  fomid  an  answer,  which  would  some- 
times occupy  several  days." 

One  more  bit  of  ancient  testimony  will  suffice.  This  is  from 
Mrs.  Israel  Haynes,  who  went  to  school  in  Sudbury  just  after  the 
Revolution.  She  says :  "  Those  that  studied  arithmetic,  the  mas- 
ter wrote  down  the  rules  and  sums  in  their  books  and  then  they 
had  birch  bark  split  to  do  their  sums  on  mstead  of  slates." 

As  I  have  said,  all  this  arithmetic  was  optional  u|itil  the  law  of 
1789  added  it  to  the  compulsory  studies,  together  with  the  English 
language,  orthography,  and  decent  behavior. 

Where  an  arithmetic  was  used,  it  was  generally  Hodder's,  until 
in  1788,  one  Nicholas  Pike,  of  Newburyport,  published  the  first 
generally  used  American  arithmetic,  a  ponderous  volume  of  some 
512  pages,  abounding  in  rules  and  arithmetical  puzzles.  The 
terms  used  are  frequently  unintelligible  to  the  present  generation. 
This  is  the  rule  for  "  Tare  and  Trett."  "  Deduct  the  tare  and 
trett,  divide  the  suttle  by  168  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  cloff, 
which  subtract  from  the  suttle  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  neat." 
Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic,  London,  1780,  has  this  same  rule,  with 
this  added  phrase :  "  Divide  the  suttle  by  168  as  in  Compoufid 
division,^^ 

The  definitions  accompanying  this  rule  are  as  follows:  — 

"Trett  is  an  allowance  of  four  pounds  in  every  104  pounds  for 
waste,  dust,  etc.  Cloff  is  an  allowance  of  two  pounds  upon  every 
300  weight.  Suttle  is  when  part  of  the  allowance  is  deducted 
from  the  gross.  Neat  weight  is  what  remains  after  all  allowances 
are  made." 

This  book  of  Pike's  was  the  gem  puzzle  of  its  generation,  the 
forbear  of  all  that  divine  essence  of  arithmetic  in  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  revelled. 

The  first  hmidred  and  fifty  years  were  years  of  freedom,  followed 
by  nearly  a  century  when  to  "  cypher  through  the  arithmetic  "  was 
the  acme  of  a  pupil's  ambition,  and  its  accomplishment,  the  sign  of 
prodigious  knowledge.  It  was  the  nineteenth  centuiy  school 
fetish. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE  TEACHING 

OF  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 

ALICE    SAWTBLLB    RANDALL,    PH.   D.,    KBW   HAVEN,    CONN. 

IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  institute  a  plea  for  the 
general  study  of  Mythology.  The  vast  literature  which  has 
received  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  classic  and  other  myths ;  the 
numerous  works  which  discuss  the  philosophy  of  Mythology,  as 
well  as  the  classical  dictionaries  and  text-books  which  bring  the 
subject  within  easy  reach  of  the  student, —  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  acknowledged  importance  of  Mythology  as  a  study  at  some 
period  of  life. 

It  is  the  fimction  of  Mythology  in  the  teaching  of  Elementary 
English  that  occupies  us  here.  This  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  under  three  heads :  — 

The  j?r«^  might  be  called  the  psychology  of  the  question.  Is  Myth- 
ology a  study  adapted  to  the  young  minds  in  our  graded  and  sec- 
ondary schools  ? 

The  second  is  concerned  with  Mythology  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
English  Literature. 

The  third  deals  with  possible  methods  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  pupils. 

In  discussing  this  question,  as  all  others  that  pertain  to  the 
training  of  the  boys  and  giris  in  our  schools,  the  aim  of  all  educar 
tion  should  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  —  namely,  the 
drawing  out  of  the  student  to  a  complete  manhood  or  womanhood. 

The  reason  for  any  study  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind:  itself ;  so  also  must  the  time  at  which  it  is  introduced  be 
suggested  by  psychological  principles,  as  well  as  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  brought  before  the  pupil. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  the  "  new  education." 
If  we  were  to  mention  the  chief  particular  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  old,  we  should  say  that  it  seeks  much  more  to  develop  the 
creative  faculty  in  a  child  than  did  the  old  system,  which  laid  its 
stress  rather  upon  the  development  of  the  memory  and  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  Any  study,  then,  which  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
or  faculty  of  creation,  should  be  welcome  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  of  today. 
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Now,  whatever  be  the  origm  of  the  myths  —  whether  it  is  that 
of  the  historical  theory ,*  whicti  looks  upon  myths  as  exaggerated 
adventures  of  historic  individuals,  or  distortions  of  unusual  occur* 
rences  in  nature ;  or  of  the  philological^  which  traces  them  back  to 
nouns,  with  their  masculine  and  feminine  endings ;  whether  that 
of  the  allegcrrical  interpretation,  which  considers  them  as  symbolic 
of  hidden  truths,  physical  and  moral ;  or  of  the  theological^  which 
holds  them  to  be  darkened  streams  of  light  from  one  original 
manifestation  of  the  true  God, —  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
mjrths  as  we  know  them  are  the  products  of  the  imagination  of  a 
people  yet  in  its  infancy,  living  close  to  nature's  heart,  and  seek- 
ing to  give  for  the  world  an  explanation  corresponding  to  the 
wonder  which  it  all  awoke  in  their  minds. 

The  savage  mind  is  never  abstract ;  it  does  not  deal  with  theo- 
ries ;  but  fashions  images  to  express  itself,  or,  as  Hegel  says  in  his 
"  Symbolic  Art : "  "  These  peoples,  at  the  time  when  they  com- 
posed their  myths,  lived  in  a  state  altogether  poetic  ;  they  expressed 
their  most  secret  and  most  profound  sentiments,  not  in  abstract 
formulae,  but  by  the  forms  of  the  imagination."  Now,  what  is 
true  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy  is  true  of  the  child  One  has  but 
to  look  back  to  his  own  childhood  to  see  that  he  too  was  a  myth- 
maker —  that  he  lived  in  a  wonderland,  for  which,  when  the  vague 
answers  that  older  people  gave  to  his  oft-recurring  whys  failed  to 
satisfy,  he  unconsciously  invented  accounts  of  his  own,  until  the 
world  —  the  flowers  and  trees,  the  running  brooks  and  twinkling 
stars  — '-  were  clothed  in  forms  of  his  imagination. 

The  child,  then,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  by  reason  of  his 
active  imagination,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  the  simpler 
nature  and  allegorical  myths ;  and  just  as  we  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  a  flower  without  being  able  to  analyze  it,  the  child  in 
our  primary  schools  may  appreciate  the  myths  without  being  able 
to  explain  the  hidden  allegorical  meanings  which  many  of  them  con- 
tain. As  he  grows  older  wise  teachers  may  lead  him  farther  and 
farther  into  the  depths  of  their  symbolic  teachings.  In  this  way 
the  myth  may  grow  with  the  child,  as  it  were.  It  matters  not 
whether  Browning  consciously  put  into  his  poems  all  that  the 
sympathetic  reader  gets  from  them :  none  the  less  do  we  respect 
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the  author  whose  poems  are  capable  of  such  expansion.  So  with 
the  myths :  let  the  student  draw  from  them  whatever  meaning  he 
is  capable  of  finding  there.  Ruskin  says:  "To  the  mean  person 
the  myth  always  meant  little ;  to  the  noble  person,  much.*'  And 
it  is  this  very  elasticity  of  the  myths  which  makes  it  practicable 
to  introduce  them  to  the  child  in  his  earliest  years  and  keep  them 
before  him  as  his  mind  broadens  and  deepens. 

Then,  too,  Mythology  on  its  part,  by  appealing  so  constantly  to 
the  imagination,  helps  in  its  development,  thereby  creating  a  taste 
for  poetry  —  a  term  which  in  its  broadest  sense  includes,  not  only 
all  that  is  best  in  verse,  but  much  in  prose. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child's  imagmation  be  cultivated. 
A  strong  imagination  without  a  fine  moral  sense  to  bridle  it  but 
repeats  the  disaster  of  Phaeton  behind  the  horses  of  the  Sim. 
Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  Mythology  may  be  a  means 
in  educating  the  moral  nature  of  the  child. 

We  have  already  seen  how  it  awakens  a  taste  for  poetry ;  and 
what  is  the  chief  good  in  poetry  if  it  is  not  the  impelling  power 
that  it  contains  ?  It  has  often  been  said  that  many  troubles  might 
be  avoided  if  we  would  only  put  ourselves  in  others '  places.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  this  without  just  that  vivid  imagination  to 
which  Mythology  contributes.  The  Golden  Rule  means  nothing 
to  the  boy  and  girl  until  their  imaginations  have  laid  hold  upon 
its  teachings :  it  is  by  pictuiing  themselves  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  neighbor  that  they  are  impelled  to  yield  him  the  right 
treatment.  As  Shelley  well  says :  "  A  man  to  be  greatly  good 
must  imagine  intensely  and  comprehensively  *  *  *  *  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  his  species  must  become  his  owti." 

Again,  were  you  to  talk  to  a  child  about  the  immanence  of  God 
in  His  universe,  it  would  mean  nothing  to  him ;  yet  all  would 
agree  that  in  some  way  this  idea  should  be  brouglit  home  to  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  old  theology  which  confined  God  to  a  heaven 
apart  from  His  world  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  root  in  the 
eager  young  mind ;  but  by  some  means  should  the  child  be  led  to 
see  that  in  the  flower  at  his  feet  and  the  star  above  his  head  is 
God.  And  may  not  the  nature  myths  help  at  this  point  ?  for 
their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  put  spirituality  into  the 
material  universe.     The  early  Persians  believed  that  the  sun  was 
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God ;  but  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  day  had  gone  a  step  farther  and 
thought  of  Apollo  as  the  god  in  the  sun,  but  with  a  personality 
distinct  from  it.  Surely,  this  is  not  too  complex  a  conception  for 
the  child  to  lay  hold  of,  if  it  is  brought  to  his  mind  in  the  right 
way.  And  how  will  such  a  thought  help  him  to  feel  himself  a 
part  of  one  great  imiverse,  pervaded  like  himself  by  a  spiritual 
essence!  Symonds  says  in  one  of  his  essays:  "It  is  indeed 
probable  that  both  hamadryad  and  ethereal  Hesperus  was  never 
seen  except  in  reven^  or  pious  act  of  faith  by  Greeks.  Yet  surely 
our  intellectual  life  will  be  richer  and  our  intuition  into  the  world 
will  be  truer  when  we  yield  once  more  to  the  belief  upon  which 
those  myths  were  founded ;  when  we  cease  from  standing  aloof 
from  nature  and  repelling  the  constant  spiritual  intimations  she  is 
giving  us." 

Many  of  our  best  poems ;  such  as  Browning's  "  By  the  Fireside," 
and  Coleridge's  "  Genevieve,"  have  as  their  central  thought  the 
sympathy  of  nature  in  bringing  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart 
to  their  culmination.  Happy  the  child  who  early  feels  this  sympa- 
thy for  and  from  nature ! 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  Mythology  helps  to  expand 
the  moral  sense.  Youth  is  the  time  for  deep  impressions :  it  is 
the  time  of  ideals.  They  are  boimd  to  grow  up  in  the  boy's  mind. 
Like  ideals,  like  boy.  May  not  Mythology  step  in  here,  tear  down 
from  his  pedestal  the  biggest  bully  in  school  and  place  in  his  stead 
a  Hercules  devoting  his  superior  strength  to  worthy  ends?  Or, 
in  place  of  the  idealized  butterfly  girl,  who  does  not  keep  at  one 
thing  for  any  length  of  time,  a  Penelope  true  to  her  highest  con- 
victions ? 

The  early  myths  were  not  only  attempts  to  explain  the  outer 
universe,  but  also  expressions  of  what  man  saw  when  he  looked 
into  his  own  heart.  "  Know  thyself : "  surely  this  is  a  maxim 
which  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  the  American  as  to  the 
Athenian  youth.  Can  the  myths  help  us  here  ?  Most  assuredly. 
If  we  look  into  the  allegorical  myths  we  shall  find  that  theu*  heroes 
were  originally  personified  single  qualities,  possessed  by  the  men 
And  women  who  invented  them.  By  reason  of  the  personality 
with  which  they  were  clothed  they  at  once  became  complex  in 
nature,  like  man  himself ;  still  in  each  we  find  the  original  quality 
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predominant.  Minerva,  although  brought  into  many  complex 
relations,  impljdng  a  complex  nature,  is  through  all  the  goddess  of 
wisdom ;  by  that  quality  is  she  swayed.  Now  by  studying  these 
personified  qualities,  the  boys  and  girls  are  helped  to  an  analysis 
of  their  own  nature ;  they  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  desirability 
of  fostering  this  characteristic  or  crushing  out  that.  By  com- 
paring themselves  with  the  types  in  the  myths  they  can  see  where 
they  themselves  stand. 

But  not  only  does  Mjrthology  contribute  to  the  creative  faculty 
and  to  the  moral  nature,  but  it  stimulates  tlie  scientific  sense. 
The  fact  that  nature-studies  are  now  introduced  into  the  lower 
grades  shows  that  there  is  a  conviction  abroad  that  this  sense  can- 
not be  awakened  too  early.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that  Myth- 
ology should  come  in  and  by  awakening  in  the  child  his  sense  of 
kinship  with  nature,  already  spoken  of,  stimulate  him  to  a  desire 
to  know  the  world  about  him.  The  Greeks  felt  their  kinship  with 
the  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  nature-myths  are  their  expressions  of 
this  feeling.  When  you  show  a  child  a  narcissus,  tell  him  the 
story  which  will  invest  it  with  a  spirit:  he  will  ever  after  see 
something  more  in  that  flower  than  the  petals  and  the  stem. 
When  you  lead  him  forth  into  the  forest  to  teach  him  the  different 
kinds  of  wood,  mention  the  dryads,  whose  haunts  you  are  molest- 
ing. Thus  will  science  and  myth-poetry  join  hands  in  his  devel- 
opment. 

But  the  aesthetic  sense  is  slumbering  in  your  young  pupiL 
How  shall  it  be  awakened  ?  In  the  halls  of  a  certain  well-known 
school  are  hung  numerous  pictures  —  reproductions  of  the  best  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Each  morning  the  principal, 
before  dismissing  the  assembled  school  to  their  several  recitations, 
takes  up  one  of  the  pictures,  explaining  it  in  connection  with  its 
associations  and  dwells  upon  its  beauties.  Thus  the  girl  who  at 
home  is  familiar  with  bare  walls,  or  at  best,  with  cheap  chromos, 
is  gradually  having  cultivated  within  her  an  artistic  sense  —  the 
open  sesame  to  what  worlds  of  delight !  But  since  it  is  the  myths- 
which  are  the  very  inspiration  of  all  that  is  best  in  classical  art 
and  much  ui  modem,  a  knowledge  of  Mythology  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  Already  even  in 
the  lower  grades  of  some  of  our  schools,  photographs  of  the  world's- 
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masterpieces  are  being  supplied  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  Fur- 
nish a  story  in  connection  with  the  picture  and  you  gain  the 
child's  interest  at  once. 

The  aid  which  an  understanding  of  Mytholog)"  is  to  the  study 
of  the  classics  is  too  evident  to  detain  us  here. 

Mythology  as  a  quickener  of  the  historic  sense  should  be  noticed 
in  passing.  John  Fiske  tells  us  that  the  mythical  story  differs 
from  the  ordinary  fictitious  narrative  by  giving. expression  to  some 
genuine  belief  that  has  been  forgotten  or  suspended.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  reflected  the  beliefs  and  ideals 
of  the  early  peoples  —  in  fact,  the  people  themselves.  We  may 
read  in  them  also  customs  and  modes  of  life  which  but  for  the 
myths  must  have  lain  beyond  our  ken. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  Mythology  is. a  study  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  child-mind,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
Mythology  in  its  relation  to  English  Literature. 

In  most  of  our  high  schools  the  subject  occupies  an  obscure 
comer,  while  the  primary  and  graded  schools  give  it  no  recognized 
place.  When  the  scholar  reaches  the  high  school  and  begins  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  is  told  that  on  a  certain  shelf  is  a  Classical 
Dictionary  which  he  must  consult  in  order  to  explain  the  mytho- 
logical references  in  the  text.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  a  knowl- 
edge as  is  gained  by  occasional  hurried  trips  to  the  dictionary 
must  be  of  necessity  scrappy,  illogical,  and  consequently  ephem- 
eral. No  sense  of  unity  is  conveyed  to  the  scholar's  mind.  He  is 
confused  at  finding  more  than  one  Diana;  nor,  when  he  learns 
the  list  of  Apollo's  attributes,  does  he  grasp  the  hidden  truth  that 
makes  the  sim-god  also  the  patron  of  poetry  and  the  promoter  of 
civilization.  Of  course,  his  teacher  may  turn  aside  to  explain  all 
this,  but  in  his  zeal  to  get  the  pupil  fitted  for  college  in  the  classics, 
he  is  not  likely  to  find  the  time  for  a  very  extended  exposition  of 
Mythology.  In  a  few  secondary  schools  quite  the  opposite  method 
is  pursued.  Mythology  is  exalted  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  ;  it 
is  taught  as  a  distinct  branch,  and  a  text>-book  is  used.  But  to 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  in  this 
way,  it  must  seem  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  the 
myths  are  entirely  wrenched  from  the  settings  so  much  needed  to 
bring  out  their  truth  and  beauty.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  some 
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other  method  must  be  employed  if  Mythology  is  to  exercise  its 
complete  function  in  education. 

It  would  seem  as  if  English  Literature,  fraught  as  it  is  with 
the  beauty  of  the  mythological,  furnished  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  From  the  earliest  times  down,  our  best  literature 
has  gained  much  of  its  inspiration  from  the  classic  myth;  and 
though  after  the  Renaissance,  men  like  Lyly,  with  his  Euphuism, 
might  abuse  the  power  of  the  myth  by  employing  it  to  excess,  in 
the  hands  of  the  wise  poet  it  has  ever  furnished  strength  and 
beauty  to  his  works. 

This  being  the  case.  Mythology  can  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  pages  of  our  literature  in  return  for  the  time  spent  in  study- 
ing it. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  myths,  by  expanding  the  powers 
of  the  imagination  help  to  foster  in  the  child  a  love  for  literature 
in  its  highest  sense.  People  of  thought  and  experience  can  but 
deplore  the  flood  of  books  which  are  today  inundating  the  market 
under  the  head  of  "  Books  for  Children,"  and  "  Reading  for  the 
Young."  The  mother  who  makes  a  practice  of  using  "  baby  talk  " 
to  her  child  is  considered  hardly  wise ;  but  what  of  those  authors 
who  write  down  to  children  about  "  Little  Willy "  and  "  Catsy 
Patsy."  A  child's  literary  sense  should  begin  its  development 
before  he  leanis  to  read  —  even,  in  fact,  with  the  first  story  that  is 
read  to  him.  Not  all  the  children  who  have  enjoyed  certain  parts 
of  the  "  Iliad  "  at  five  and  six  have  gone  down  to  an  early  grave, 
popular  belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  have  been 
quite  as  fond  of  climbing  trees  and  fences  as  other  children. 

More  and  more  are  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  being 
introduced  into  even  the  lowest  grades  of  our  schools ;  and  teach- 
ers of  experience  on  this  point  tell  us  how  much  more  interested 
the  children  are  in  them  than  in  the  scrappy,  iU-chosen  readers  of 
a  fast-retreating  age.  A  child's  literary  reach  should  always 
exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  an  education  for  ?  If  he  is  supplied 
with  standard  literature  at  six  years  of  age,  when  his  taste  is 
surely  forming,  he  will  not  read  trash  at  sixteen. 

And  there  is  another  point  to  be  made  here.  It  is  a  fact  that 
much  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  our  schools  goes  to  waste 
because  the  child  never  is  brought  to  see  the  special  selection  he 
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is  studying  in  its  relations,  not  only  to  English  Literature  as  a 
whole,  but  to  the  great  world  —  literature  beyond  —  the  literature 
of  all  time.  It  cannot  be  impressed  upon  the  pupil  too  soon  that 
English  Literature  is  not  an  independent  growth,  but  that  it  is , 
only  one  branch  of  a  great  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  times.  And  where  should  such  teaching  begin 
if  not  with  the  source  of  all  literature  —  namely,  the  myth-making 
period  ?  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  a 
modem  poem  to  the  literature  that  has  preceded  it  —  of  showing 
the  imity  of  all  knowledge  —  than  by  tracing  the  myth  it  contains, 
back  through  the  Renaissance  and  Dante  and  Virgil  and  Homer, 
to  its  source  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
earliest,  or  myth-making  stage. 

Again,  the  myths  may  be  used  in  cultivating  the  art  of  express- 
ion. A  wise  teacher  would,  of  course,  insist  upon  the  pupil's  tell- 
ing the  stories  in  well-chosen  language.  The  incongruity  of  a 
poetical  thought,  clothed  in  ugly  language,  can  be  made  apparent 
even  to  the  yoimgest  mind. 

Longinus  says  that  many  are  they  who  are  moved  to  divine 
enthusiasm  by  another's  spirit.  If  the  myths  were  placed  before 
the  pupils  as  models,  and  they  were  asked  to  compose  myths  of 
their  own  in  imitation  of  them,  creative  faculty  would  receive  a 
stimulus,  and  discover  to  the  scholars  a  power  perhaps  undreamed  of. 

Note-books  kept  by  the  students  themselves  and  containing 
classifications  of  the  myths,  apparently  conflicting  versions  of  the 
same  myths,  and  other  interesting  data,  would  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  powers  of  discrimination. 

Discussions  also  upon  the  characters  of  the  gods  and  heroes  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars  will  awaken  the  critical  faculty.  Such 
work  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparative  studies  in  character. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  scholar  prefers  the  Douglas  to  Roderick 
Dhu :  he  should  be  able  to  say  why  he  does  so. 

As  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  with  a  poem  embodying 
a  classic  myth,  let  us  take  the  "  Hymn  to  Apollo,"  by  Keats ;  for 
a  proper  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  this  poem  would  make 
a  familiarity  with  Apollo  and  all  his  attributes  necessary.  The 
teacher,  before  requiring  the  pupils  to  commit  the  poem  to  mem- 
ory, would,  of  course,  read  it  over  to  them ;  and  then,  by  search- 
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ing  questions  and  suggestions,  draw  from  them  the  meaning  — 
the  poiTvt  —  of  the  poem — namely,  the  poet's  astonishment  at 
Apollo's  forbearance  with  him  when  he  was  so  bold  as  to  invade 
the  god's  province  and  for  the  first  time  write  a  poem  of  his  own. 

Then  might  follow  such  questions  as  these,  to  be  carefully 
answered  by  the  class  after  sufficient  study  and  deliberation :  — 

How  many  distinct  offices  of  ApoUo  are  referred  to  in  this 
poem  ?  In  answering  the  question,  point  out  the  expressions  on 
which  your  answer  is  grounded,  and  comment  upon  their  appro- 
priateness. 

The  discerning  pupil  will  see,  after  consulting  his  text-book  on 
mythology  and  any  other  sources  of  information  at  his  command, 
that  it  is  to  Apollo  as  chief  of  the  Muses  —  lord  of  the  domain  of 
poetry  —  that  these  verses  are  addressed.  The  particular  expres- 
sions that  embellish  this  conception  are  "  God  of  the  golden  lyre ; " 
"  Where  —  where  slept  thine  ire,  when  like  a  blank  idiot  I  put  on 
thy  wreath,  thy  laurel,  thy  glory,  the  light  of  thy  story?" 
"  When,  who  —  who  did  dare  to  tie  for  a  moment  thy  plant  rotmd 
his  brow  ?  " 

The  pupil  will  see  also  that  in  the  astonishment  of  the  poet  over 
Apollo's  forbearance  there  is  an  implication  that  on  occasion 
Apollo  did  strike  mortals  dead.  This  is  contained  in  such  expres- 
sions as  "  Where  slept  thine  ire  —  Or  was  I  a  worm  —  too  low 
creeping  for  death  ? "  This  would,  of  course,  suggest  Apollo  as 
the  Sun-god,  with  his  death-darting  rays;  and  naturally  there 
would  follow  the  story  of  Niobe's  repeated  bereavements  and  other 
myths  in  which  Apollo  punishes  presumption  with  his  arrows^ 
Such  phrases  as  "  God  of  the  golden  bow,"  "  of  the  golden  hair," 
*'  of  the  golden  lyre,"  as  well  as  "  Charioteer  round  the  patient 
year,"  all  enlarge  this  thought. 

That  Apollo  did  not  strike  the  poet  dead,  shows  that  he  was  a 
god  who  could  forgive ;  and  not  only  that ;  but  in  the  line,— 

"O  why  didst  thou  pity  and  beg  for  a  worm," 

we  see  Apollo  as  an  advocate,  pleading  for  man  before  the  Thun- 
derer. The  pupil  will,  of  course,  be  impressed  at  this  point  with 
the  likeness  of  Apollo  to  Christ.  The  stoiy  of  Apollo's  exile 
ataong  mortals,  so  beautifully  told  by  Lowell  in  the  poem  entitled, 
*'  The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,"  would  add  another  point  of 
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resemblance.  The  ending  of  each  stanza  with  the  words,  "O 
Delphic  Apollo,"  makes  prominent  the  office  of  Apollo  as  god  of 
prophecy.  This  would  open  up  the  whole  subject  of  oracular 
responses  in  general  and  in  particular  the  importance  of  the  Del- 
phic Oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ancient  World.     The  lines, — 

*'  Why  touch  thy  soft  lule 
Till  the  thunder  was  mule,*' 

show  Apollo  in  still  another  capacity  —  as  the  god  of  music. 
Among  the  myths  of  Apollo,  the  musician,  is  that  in  which  as 
Amphion  aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Apollo  helps 
Neptune  to  raise  the  walls  of  Troy.  A  second  question  should 
ask  for  the  sources  from  which  Keats  drew  his  various  conceptions 
oi  Apollo.  A  classical  dictionary,  together  with  good  translations 
of  the  ancient  classics,  would  help  the  scholar  here  to  see  the  poem 
in  its  right  relations. 

Other  modern  poems  on  the  same  subject  might  be  brought  into 
the  class,  compared  with  this,  and  the  points  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  dwelt  upon.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Keats '  "  Ode  to 
Apollo,"  and  Drummond's  "Song  to  Phoebus,"  also  Shelley's 
"  Homfer's  '  Hymn  to  Apollo."  Such  a  text-book  as  Gayley's 
**  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  "  would  furnish  many  useful 
suggestions  at  this  point. 

Especially  should  the  scholar  search  for  the  connection  between 
the  various  offices  of  Apollo ;  so  that  Apollo,  the  sun-god,  Apollo, 
the  prophet,  Apollo,  the  musician,  and  Apollo,  as  head  of  the 
Muses,  shall  be  to  him  one  Apollo  —  Apollo,  the  light  giver. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  the  various  gods  and  Apollo's 
place  among  them.  For  this  purpose,  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
gods  should  be  kept  by  the  pupil  in  his  note-book.  This  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  remembering  the  various  divinities 
and  their  relative  importance. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  few  of  the  principal  rules  for  the 
pronimciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  be  sure  of  giving  a 
correct  accent  to  the  word,  with  the  proper  soimds  of  the  vowels. 

The  other  mythological  characters  who  figure  in  the  poems  — 
namely,  the  Thimderer,  the  Pleiades,  Earth  and  Ocean  —  would. 
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of  course,  lead  the  reader  into  other  myths,  so  that  from  this  sin- 
gle poem,  his  knowledge  of  mythology  would  be  much  enlarged. 

Photographs  of  Apollo  in  sculpture  and  painting  would  add 
much  to  the  interest  in  the  poem.  Especially  should  such  works 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Apollo  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Mythology  may 
serve  as  an  aid  in-  the  teaching  of  English  Literature ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  in  the  development  of  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
for,  in  the  words  of  another :  "  The  meanest  myth  which  ever 
sprang  from  the  lips  of  the  simple,  wondering  savage  in  the  earth's 
long  childhood  has  more  of  aspiration,  more  of  inspiration,  in  it 
than  the  whole  world  of  soulless  wonders.  The  highest  office  of 
reading  is  not  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  chUd  to  the  evolution  of  the 
material  world,  or  to  teach  him  to  adapt  its  resources  to  his  own 
subsistence ;  he  needs  no  books  for  that.  The  greatest  himger  of 
the  human  soul  is  not  for  food.  It  is  that  he  may  better  imder- 
stand  soul-motives  and  heart-needs ;  that  he  may  more  freely  give 
to  the  heart-hungry  and  more  fully  receive  from  the  soul-full ;  it  is 
that  he  ttiay  find  his  own  relation  to  the  eternal  that  the  child, 
equally  with  the  grown  person,  turns  to  the  songs  which  ravish 
the  ear  and  gladden  the  heart." 
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TirH  STUDY  OF  "  COMMON  THINGS.'' 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  K.  GREENWOOD,    KANSAS  CITY,    KO. 

FOR  several  years  a  feeling  has  spread  among  a  large  class  of 
the  people  of  this  country  that  the  schools  should  give  much 
more  attention  to  what  are  called  "  common  things,"  and  it  is  well 
known  that  "  common  things "  may  be  made  to  do  drudgery  for 
all  conceivable  occupations  in  which  persons  are  engaged.  It  is 
a  sort  of  "  Joseph-Coat  blanket."  What  may  be  regarded  as  very 
"  common  things  "  in  one  line  of  work,  may  be  entirely  unknown 
in  other  fields  of  activity.  But  the  restrictive  use  in  which  "  com- 
mon things  "  is  employed  in  an  educational  sense,  limits  the  mean- 
ing to  a  narrow  compass, —  embracing  some  knowledge  of  natural 
objects  of  an  organic  and  inorganic  nature ;  but  more  particularly 
of  plants,  animals,  soils,  the  atmosphere  and  its  conditions, —  in 
short  —  much  of  nature  study  as  now  practised  in  schools  is  sim- 
ply meddling  with  it  in  a  very  crude  way. 

Each  trade  brings  one  into  relationship  with  certain  conditions 
which  must  be  mastered  and  imderstood  to  some  extent.  No 
doubt  the  chief  impetus  given  to  this  kind  of  work  in  addition  to 
regular  book  learning,  was  owing  to  an  imported  kind  of  knowl- 
edge carried  by  certain  teachers  into  schools  fresh  from  the  farm, 
the  workshop,  the  desk  and  the  laboratory.  Among  coimtry  chil- 
dren many  things  that  they  know  and  are  familiar  with  need  not 
.  be  discussed  in  the  country  schools, —  but  with  city  and  town 
children,  this  knowledge  is  a  novel  and  an  important  acquisition 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  common,  or  lies  just  outside  the  experi- 
ence of  the  city  child's  life.  Planting,  growing,  cultivation,  har- 
vest and  gathering  in  crops, —  these  are  every  day  affairs,  and 
excite  no  great  interest  among  country  children ;  so  the  return  of 
the  migratory  birds,  the  fishes  in  the  streams,  and  the  appearance 
of  insect  life,  and  all  the  manifestations  of  growth,  maturity  and 
decay  observed  in  the  changing  scenes  of  rural  life,  are  matters  of 
common  occurrence.  Besides  this,  the  coimtry  child  becomes  in 
one  sense, "  weather  wise."  The  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which 
his  parents  are  engaged  causes  him  to  become  a  close  observer  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  he  learns  to  read  these  signs  with  as 
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much  f acUity  and  accuracy  as  he  interprets  the  passing  thoughts 
from  his  mother's  face.  He  sees  the  workings  of  nature  with 
hardly  an  effort,  and  whenever  something  new  or  imusual  attracts 
his  attention,  he  inquires  of  those  older  than  himself  for  the  rear 
son.  Of  the  city  or  town  life  he  knows  little.  He  has  not  learned 
much  of  the  strength  of  combination,  or  of  how  business  is  con- 
ducted, and  in  this  respect  he  is  far  behind  his  city  cousin.  The 
difference  is  in  the  surroundings  and  the  opportiuiities,  and  not  in 
natural  aptitude.  A  little  leavening  up  would  help  both,  no 
doubt,  and  this  is  the  opportunity  for  the  progressive  teacher  to 
import  the  child  from  one  phase  of  life  into  the  other.  To  induct 
the  city  children  into  nature  study  on  a  small  scale  would  not  be 
a  great  task,  and  yet  it  would  afford  genuine  pleasure  as  well  as 
valuable  information.  It  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner  in 
many  schools :  Let  there  be,  wherever  possible,  set  aside  a  plot 
of  ground  at  the  school  house  upon  which  vegetables,  cereals,  etc., 
can  be  planted.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in 
these  things,  prepare  the  ground,  procure  the  seed,  and  do  the 
planting  and  the  cultivating  and  see  the  plant  start  from  the  seed 
and  produce  its  kind.  All  the  children  then  would  become  famil- 
iar with  growing  crops.  A  part  of  this  plot  should  be  laid  off  in 
flower  beds.  If  such  a  piece  of  groimd  could  thus  be  cultivated 
at  each  school  wherever  practicable,  the  city  and  town  children 
would  become  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  agricultural  and 
horticultural  industry  on  a  small  scale.  The  ideal  school,  I  should 
say  in  passing,  with  its  walks,  its  flower  beds,  shade  trees,  and  lit- 
tle patches  of  grains  and  giusses,  and  then  properly  equipped 
inside  as  weU  as  outside, —  is  what  the  teachers  of  this  country 
should  strive  for.  And  to  go  a  step  further  in  tliis  direction,  at 
the  coimtry  school  houses,  there  should  be  two  or  three  acres  of 
land  for  experimental  purposes  — on  which  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  could  experiment  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  grains,  grasses, 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  ornamental  shade  trees.  This  is  not  an 
impracticable  scheme,  but  one  which  lies  clearly  within  the  reach 
of  every  neighborhood  having  a  school  house. 

As  much  as  I  can  do  in  this  direction  is  to  call  attention,  in  a 
general  way,  to  w;hat  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessaiy  part  of  a  natu- 
ral education  leading  upward  from  the  district  school  to  the  State 
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Agricultural  College.  While  discussing  this  question  in  general 
terms,  I  wish  to  give  due  credit  for  the  interest  already  awakened 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  shrubs  so  successfully  carried  on 
by  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools  of  this  country. 

These  remarks  have  a  direct  bearing  also  upon  another  phase  of 
this  subject  which  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  health  of 
our  people.  Investigations  are  now  going  on  at  many  experimental 
stations  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food.  The'  object  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
values  of  all  kinds  of  food  offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  and  to 
disseminate  this  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  This 
involves  not  only  the  kinds  of  food,  but  their  cost,  preparation, 
cooking,  waste,  and  nutritive  qualities  as  well  as  the  general  effect 
on  the  individual.  As  the  population  of  the  coimtry  will  continue 
to  increase  till  it  presses  closely  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is 
evident,  I  believe,  that  the  food  question  will  continue  to  become 
a  more  and  more  important  factor  in  our  civilization,  and  in  this 
connection,  I  will  say  that  in  all  the  experiments. of  French  cook- 
ing and  what  is  called  "  fancy  work  in  the  culinary  art,"  I  find 
nothing  more  suitable  to  my  palate  than  the  well  cooked  food  pre- 
pared by  the  farmers '  wives  of  this  country,  and  for  downright 
toothsome  food,  I  do  not  believe  one  can  find  better  cooked  food 
than  is  prepared  for  picnics  by  the  women  of  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  may  not  be  so  SBsthetic  as  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  good,  nevertheliss.  The  ruddy  appearance  of  those  who  eat  it 
is  the  best*  evidence  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 

Another  phase  of  nature  study  which  may  be  taught  incidentally 
is  that  of  the  weather,  and  this  is  a  subject  that  is  very  closely 
allied  with  the  study  of  field,  industrial,  or  commercial  geography 
and  along  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  a  country. 
The  temperature,  the  moisture  or  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  direction  of  th^  wind  and  its  velocity,  the  amount  of  rainfall 
or  of  snowfall,  the  cloudiness  and  the  kinds  of  clouds  and  their 
movements,  these  and  many  other  daily  phenomena,  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  attract  and  interest  the  attention  of  children  whether 
they  reside  in  the  city  or  coimtry.  In  addition  to  the  small  ther- 
mometer now  supplied  in  each  school  room,  there  should  be  a  bar 
rometer  at  each  building,  and  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to 
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read  it  and  to  make  records  of  the  weather  daily.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  children  should  not  become  entirely  familiar  with 
these  common  objects  of  nature,  and  learn  how  to  interpret  them 
as  they  do  other  daily  phenomena.  It  would  furnish  a  basis  for 
more  extended  observations  and  would  be  one  of  the  means  of 
carrying  forward  a  rational  and  systematic  method  of  arranging 
and  classifying  many  of  the  leading  facts  concerning  the  atmos- 
phere, its  changes,  and  some  of  the  laws  imderlying  the  subject  of 
meteorology  and  its  influence  on  men  and  crops  generally. 

The  weather  not  only  affects  crops,  but  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Storms  always  inter- 
fere more  or  less  with  school  work,  and  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  note  what  effect  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  have  upon 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This  knowledge 
may  furnish  the  explanation  of  what  is  known  technically  as 
"  noisy  and  restless  days  in  school." 

The  daily  weather  reports  now  sent  to  many  schools  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  "  Weather  Bureau,"  would  form  a  basis  for  observa- 
tions, but  the  teachers  should  instruct  the  pupils  how  to  keep  note  , 
books  and  what  to  record  in  them,  and  at  what  hours  during  the 
day.  The  object  aimed  at  is  an  intelligent  examination  and  classi- 
fication of  weather  phenomena,  such  as  any  one  can  do  who  has 
eyes  to  see  and  skill  enough  to  write  down  what  is  seen,  and  intel- 
ligence to  interpret  conditions  somewhat  scientifically.  Such  work 
will  foster  and  stimulate  the  scientific  method  (rf  inquiry,  besides 
answering  the  purpose  of  systematic  book-keeping. 

The  following  summary  would  give  an  index  of  the  work  to  be 
recorded :  — 
•    1.     Temperature. 

2.     Winds. 

8.     Rain,  hail,  dew,  frost,  snow.     Amount. 

4.  Clouds  ;  kinds,  movements ;  air  currents. 

5.  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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EDITORIAL. 

"TTXHETHER  the  United  States  should  have  a  National  Univereity 
Y  V       has  been  long  debated,  and  is  yet  a  debatable  question.     The 
recent  Report  of  the  Washington  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Education,  shows  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  question.     The  matter  was  before  the  comniittee  for  three 
years.     No  one  doubts  that  the  members  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  movement  and  conversant  with  current  and  recent  sentiment 
upon  il.     Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  themselves  taken  prominent 
parts  in  public  discussion  of  the  question ;  and  most  of  them,  if  the 
writer  does  not  mistake,  have  at  one  time  or  another  favored  strongly 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.     The  July  report,   however, 
submitted  at  Detroit,  was  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  project  as  appeared 
in  the  vote  of  the  Council  rejecting  the  recommendation.     That  the 
position  of  the  committee  wad  not  unfavorable  to  the  organization  at 
Washington  of  the  means  of  graduate  instruction  and  investigation, 
appears  everywhere  in  their  arguments,    their  plans  submitted,  their 
recognition  of  the  laboratory,   library  and  museum  resources  at  the 
Capital  city  and  their  summary  of  conclusions.     Their  protest,   as  it 
seemed  to  the  writer,  was  rather  against  the  proposed  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes.     The  idea  of  a  University  in  this  country  is 
not  so  well  matured,  that  any  considerable  number  of  even  educated 
persons  may  be  trusted  to  put  exactly  the  same  content  into  the  term. 
To  most  persons  it  means,  perhaps,  of  necessity,  a  teaching  body ;  and 
to  muny,  instruction  in  science's  and  arts  that  often  appear  in   under- 
graduate courses.     That  neither  of  these  is  the  purpose  of  those  who 
are  most  active  in  the  movement  for  such   federal  undertaking  should 
not  need  a  separate  statement.     In  substance  the  committee  concludes 
that  among  the  functions  of  the  general  government  is  that  of  encour- 
aging and  aiding,  but  not  of  controlling  the  educational  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  country ;  and  that  the  government  is  not  called  upon  to 
maintain  at  the  Capital  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ; 
and  that,  further,  *'no  one  of  the  bills  heretofore  brought  before  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  incorporation   of    a  National  University  at 
Washington  commends  itself  as  a  practicable  measure."     A  member  of 
this  same  Committee  of  Fifteen,  however,  in  making  a  report  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  a  National  University,,  concludes  that   ^'  Congress 
may  appropriate  to  any  purpose  which  is  for  the  common  defence  and 
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general  welfare ;  "  and  that  ''  there  is  a  distinct  grant  in  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal  Grovernment  of  the  authority 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  National  University."  This  judgment 
comprises  four  counts,  and  rests  upon  arguments  (1)  as  to  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  (2)  from  the  positive 
aggressive  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  education  of  its  military 
and  naval  servants;  (3)  from  the  history  of  Federal  grants  to  educa- 
tion; and  (4)  from  authority  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  The 
only  question  that  remains  is,  what  form  shall  the  organization  of  such 
University  take  ?  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that,  while 
looking  toward  *^  the  fullest  possible  development  and  utilization  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  the  plan 
should  involve  the  cooperation  and  support  of  existing  institutions  and 
agencies  rather  than  the  erection  of  a  statutory  university  organized 
along  familiar  university  lines,  and  duplicating  at  unnecessary  expense, 
work  already  in  progress  in  different  States  throughout  the  cotmtry," 
seems  not  to  have  been  well  considered  at  Detroit.  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  members  of  the  Council,  few  of  whom  had  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  report  carefully,  should  have  taken  what  now  seems  to  have  been 
hasty  action.  The  feeling  was  evidently  strongly  in  favor  of  a  National 
University ;  and  this  feeling  is  perhaps  well-founded ;  but  a  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Council,  following  three  years  of 
such  deliberation  by  the  Committee,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  wiser 
course. 

AMONG  the  urgent  tasks  of  the  School  Superintendent  is  that  of 
improving  the  teachers  already  in  employment.  In  the  cities 
at  least,  even  in  the  West,  most  of  the  teachers  have  had  more  or  less  of 
professional  training.  Generally,  however,  this  training  has  been  very 
meager,  often  it  has  been  of  inferior  quality,  at  times  little  more  than  a 
few  weeks  or  months  of  text- book  psychology  supplemented  by  barren 
^^  reviews  "  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  too  commonly  a  course  in 
so-called  *' methods"  founded  upon  a  very  scanty,  general  education. 
A  young  woman  having  passed  through  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  the  traditional  or  better  sort,  has  at  least  two  years  in  a  normal 
school  and  finds  a  position  in  her  home  or  a  neighboring  or  distant  town 
or  city  and  begins  her  work  as  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
she  is  beghkning  her  work.  Long  years  of  personal  growth  and  pro- 
fessional adjustment  and  social  settling  and  revision  of  her  simple 
philosophy  lie  before  her.  Even  though  her  school  days  should  now  be 
ended,  she  has  far  more  to  learn,  of  the  sciences  and  literatures ;  of 
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history  and  the  race's  struggles  and  achievements ;  of  the  genius  of  the 
social  and  institutional  life  about  her ;   of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  ; 
and  the  grounds  of  character  and  conduct,  especially  with  the  young ; 
of  the  approaches  to  mind  and  the  interests  that  are  vital ;  and  the 
conditions  of  her  own  growth  and  possibilities ;  than  all  the  years  of 
her  schooling  have  taught  her,  or  than  years  of  formal  schooling  can 
teach  anyone.     The  most  liberal  academic  preparation  must  be  continu- 
ally r^euforced  by  acquaintance  with  the  new  meanings  which  learning 
is  giving  to  the  old  truths,  and  with  the  meanings  of  new  truth  ais  it  is 
discovered.     The  world  of  learning  soon '  passes  by  one  whose  years 
cease  to  make  positive  and  constant  additions  to  his  interests  and  his 
resources.     The  teacher   must  be  a  student.     How  all  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  while  the  day's  tasks  are  on  is  a  serious  problem.     Ner- 
vous energy  is  limited ;  the  hours  are  all  too  few ;  social  and  business 
interests   have  their   claims    on    both   time   and  energy.     Teachers' 
meetings   and   Round    Table   conferences   and   lectures   may  become 
a  burden.     The  exactions  of  supei'vision    and  the  requirements  of 
fixed    courses    may     degenerate     into     real     hindrances.      But    the 
teacher  must  maintain   her    own    spiritual    growth,    and  no  system 
is  dealing  fairly  with  the  children  which  fails  to  make  some  positive 
provision  for  her  own  constant,  interested  improvement.     The  general 
program  must  leave  her  such  latitude  in  carrying  out  the  course,  and 
plan  with-patience  for  the  years,  and  give  the  schools  such  equipments 
and  opportunities  as  will  make  possible  a  generous  allowance  of  hours 
for  personal  effort  and  a  recognition  of  such  special  qualifications  as 
the  teacher  may  possess.     If  Boards  of  Education  m^y  be  fairly  held 
to  maintain  and  support  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  begin 
their  work,  may  they  not  also  with  equal  justice  be  asked  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  further  professional  improvement  of  the  corps 
during  the  early  years  of  employment.     Relief  from  repeated  re-exam- 
inations, opportunities  to  visit  and  observe  best  teaching  elsewhere,  the 
right  of  occasional  leave  of  absence  for  study  without  loss  of  position, 
large  freedom  in  the  interpretation  and  working  out  of  the  suggested 
exercises,  the  non-interference  of  supervisors  in  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion, and  frequent  opportunities  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  best 
thought  upon  the  vital  processes  in  education,   will  do  much  toward 
serving  the  school  well,  by  serving  the  teacher  better. 

THE  greater  attention  given  and  the  efforts  recently  made  or  making 
in  schools  to  arouse  and  cultivate  the  citizenship  sense  among 
children  must  be  gratifying  to'  every  thoughtful  person.     A  love  for 
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the  institutions  of  one's  country  such  that  one  is  ready  to  live  for  their 
integrity  and  permanence  is  a  sentiment  of  slow  growth.  It  cannot 
safely  be  )eft  to  the  high  school  period,  nor  be  confined  to  formal 
lessons  from  a  text.  It  means  more  than  a  knowledge  of  laws  and 
oi-dinances  and  official  duties  and  statutory  limitations  and  privileges. 
A  safe  and  self-respecting  companionship  with  one's  fellows  in  adult 
life  is  assured  only  when  it  grows  out  of  a  habit  of  taking  others  into 
account  from  the  earliest  years.  There  is  recognized  a  tendency  in 
current  educational  theory,  if  not  established  in  practice,  to .  fit  the 
individual  into  the  social  group  in  which  he  is  destined  to  participate ; 
and  that  the  schools  should  undei-take  this  responsibility.  Occasional 
schools  see  the  conditions  somewhat  clearly,  though  measurable  results 
must  be  yet  many  years  in  the  future.  How  to  select  the  material  and 
how  to  order  the  sequence  of  exercises,  and  how  to  present  them  when 
chosen,  and  how  to  relate  them  to  the  accustomed  work  of  the  school 
must  call  for  the  clearest  thinking  and  the  most  open-minded  concern 
to  find  the  truth  in  the  matter,  by  all  school  people.  A  dozen  schools 
in  the  country  are  making  contributions  to  the  study.  Teachers  can- 
not afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  movement.  It  promises  much  for 
the  future  —  not  to  the  children  alone,  but  to  the  security  of  the  State. 
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EDUCATION    AT   THE   BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's  meeting  of  the  "  British  Associa- 
tion "  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  section,  the  <^  Educational  Science 
Section. "  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  was  made  president  of  the  section, 
delivered  an  address  which  was  decidedly  progressive  in  tone,  but  care- 
fully avoided  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  at  variance  with  the  champions 
of  progressive  school  boards.  His  address  implied  indeed,  that  he 
looks  to  a  centralized  authority  as  the  source  of  vitalizing  power  for  a 
national  system  of  education.  This  process  is  not  in  accordance  with 
English  precedents,  nor  does  it  follow  the  order  of  progress  in  our  own 
country.  With  us,  individual  cities  and  districts  have  always  taken 
the  lead  in  educational  progress  and  their  spirit  has  proved  contagious. 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Gorst  said:  ^^If  this  association  could 
succeed  in  ^establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  scientific  concep- 
tion of  a  national  education  system,  such  as  has  already  been  evolved 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  States  of  America,  and  our  own 
colonies,  it  would  render  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  British 
nation." 

The  scope  of  the  new  section  was  indicated  by  the  paper  of  the 
recorder.  Professor  Withers,  who  endeavored  to  classify  the  chief 
problems  of  education  as  a  science.  The  heads  of  his  classification 
were  as  follows:  "First,  the  conditions  of  health,  physical,  mental 
and  moral;  second,  the  theory  of  the  curriculum,  the  order  in  which 
subjects  should  be  presented,  and  their  natural  relation  to  one  another ; 
third,  the  theory  of  method,  the  conditions  of  proof  and  of  inference, 
and  the  conditions  in  which  the  attention  of  young  children  may  be 
excited  and  maintained;  and,  fourth,  the  theory  of  conduct  and  the 
conditions  in  which  desirable  qualities  in  human  nature  are  bound  to 
flourish  and  to  become  permanent  for  life.*'  This  is  certainly  an 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  outline. 

In  one  respect  at  least,  the  section  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  circle  of 
English  associations.  It  embraces  in  its  scope  the  entire  domain 
of  education,  treating  the  subject  as  a  unit  from  its  elementary  to  its 
highest  stages.  This  is  the  standpoint  also  of  our  own  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 

THE    SCOTCH    INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  September. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  signal  parliamentary  favors,  the  president 
rejoiced  that  the  year  had  been  marked  by  one  notable  event,  namely, 
the  Carnegie  benefaction  ($10,000,000)  to  the  Scotch  universities. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  by  this  endowment  these  universities  would 
be  restored  to  their  old  prestige  and  would  be  enabled  to  "  take  rank 
in  classics  with  Oxford,  in  mathematics  with  Cambridge,  in  science 
with  the  German  universities."  The  honorary  fellowship  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Carnegie. 

MOVEMENTS    IN    RUSSIA. 

• 

The  movement  for  the  "reform  of  secondary  education,"  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  has  affected  every  country  of  Europe ;  but  thus  far, 
little  has  been  accomplished  by  the  movement  beyond  the  appointment 
of  commissions,  the  collection  of  opinions  and  the  publication  of 
reports.  In  Russia,  a  general  inquiry  into  the  status  of  secondary 
schools  had  been  ordered  by  the  late  Minister  of  Education,  whose 
tragic  death  in  the  midst  of  the  University  disturbances,  greatly 
increased  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  educational  reform.  The  choice 
of  a  successor  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  regard  to  the 
irresistible  progress  of  modern  ideas.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  General 
Vannovsky  was  the  convoking  of  a  commission  to  continue  the  inquiry 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  This  commission  has  finished  its  work  and 
submitted  its  recommendations,  which  is  the  limit  of  its  power  in  the 
matter.  Pending  the  action  of  the  various  authorities  whose  advice 
and  sanction  are  necessary  to  decisive  action,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  most  important  changes  which  the  Commission  advises.  These 
comprise  (1)  reduction  of  the  school  period  from  eight  to  seven  years; 
(2)  a  system  of  eiectives  after  the  end  of  three  years  during  whfch  the 
coui*se  of  study  is  the  same  for  all  students;  (3)  the  suppression  of 
Latin  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  of  Greek  in  the  third  and 
fourth.  In  other  wonls.  these  two  languages  would  no  longer  form 
the  basis  of  all  the  instruction.  If  the  project  should  be  carried  the 
two  classical  languages  would  be  niaint:\ined  only  in  the  gymnasia  of 
the  university  cities,  save  that  Greek  would  be  retained  as  an  optional 
study  in  other  gymnasia  whose  funds  might  be  adequate. 

Should  these  changes  be  embodied  in  the  official  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  there  would  still  remain  the  interesting  question  of 
their  effect  in  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  enter  the  universities.  It 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  projects  for  the  reform  of  secondary  stud- 
ies generally  fail,  and  Russia  promises  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Students  who  had  studied  the  two  classical  languages  would  be  admitted 
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into  all  the  facalties  without  special'  examination.  Those  who  had 
studied  only  Latin  would  be  admitted  into  two  faculties,  the  historical- 
philological  and  the  theological  after  a  special  examination  in  Greek. 
Admission  to  other  faculties  for  students  who  had  studied  only  Latin, 
or  who  had  studied  neither  of  the  classical  languages  would  be  governed 
by  special  regulations.  It  is  presumed  that  students  of  the  latter  class 
would  be  admitted  without  further  preparation  in  the  faculties  of 
mathematics  and  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  These  proposi- 
tions are  in  the  line  of  specialization  after  the  precedent  of  the  French 
universities. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  features  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  the 
pavilion  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  the  exhibits  therein  displayed. 
They  bespoke  not  only  national  conditions,  but  a  national  spirit  which 
dependence  upon  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  not  destroyed.  Educa- 
tion occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibits,  and  despite  the  con- 
fusing mixture  of  schools  the  material  was  so  admirably  disposed  as  to 
give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  historical  development  and  present  state 
of  education  in  that  unfamiliar  province.  The  history  of  education 
may  be  said  to  run  back  to  the  ninth  century  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  and  until  a  recent  date,  about  188b,  the  training  of  the 
young  was  left  entirely  to  the  churches.  The  Greek  church  with 
673,000  adherents,  the  Romish  church  with  384,000,  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan with  548,000,  absorb  all  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  population, — 
about  9,000  Jews  and  3,000  Protestants.  Prior  to  the  Austrian  dominion, 
which  was  effected  in  1882  by  the  Berlin  conference,  the  tendency  of 
these  sectarian  schools  was  to  divide  the  people  and  intensify  their 
religious  differences.  In  this  respect  the  Austrian  influence  has  been 
conciliatory  and  unifying.  The  reform  of  education  began  with  the 
law  of  1882,  which  made  school  attendance  compulsory,  and  though 
no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  edu- 
cation, all  schools  that  accepted  public  aid  were  placed  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  Moreover,  the  government  has  created  a  new  class 
of  school  called  general  or  interconfessional,  which  seems  destined  to 
become  the  true  national  type.  These  schools  have  a  uniform  program 
comprising  religion,  the  native  language,  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
mathematics  and  drawing,  writing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  for  girls, 
household  arts.  The  German  language  is  an  optional  branch.  It  is 
required  that  the  master  shall  be  perfectly  neutral  in  respect  to  religion, 
instruction  in  this  branch  being  given  to  the  pupils  by  their  respective 
clergy  in  separate  class-rooms.  In  1899  the  number  of  these  national 
schools  was  195,  attended  by  22,000  pupils,  comprising  5,000  Moham- 
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medans,  8,500  Orthodox  (Greek  church) ,  7,500  Catholics,   700  Jews, 
and  300  of  various  other  sects. 

The  government  has  made  special  efforts  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  a  most  important  matter,  since  ninety  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil. 

Vacation  courses  in  agriculture  are  maintained  for  the  teachers  of  the 
primary  schools,  the  chief  centre  of  this  work  being  the  agricultural  sta- 
tion of  Modric.  A  normal  school  has  also  been  established  at  Sarajevo 
to  train  teachers  for  the  national  primary  schools. 

In  organizing  a  system  of  elementary  education  the  State  has  had  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  masses ;  but  its  efforts  are  not 
limited  to  this  class,  it  has  established  also  several  advanced  schools 
for  girls  with  a  view  to  the  higher  education  of  the  daughters  of  officers 
and  civil  functionaries  and  also  to  the  formation  of  a  select  class  among 
the  native  women.  Tuition  is  free  in  these  schools,  and  for  poor  girls 
of  the  appropriate  class,  all  the  school  material  is  gratuitously  supplied. 
The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
lyc^es  for  girls,  although  not  so  extended.  The  teaching  personnel  is 
composed  exclusively  of  women  who  have  taken  degrees  in  the  Austrian 
universities.  Their  salaries  are  relatively  quite  liberal,  viz. :  for  the 
directress,  from  $420  to  8880  a  year^  and  for  the  teachers,  from  8336 
to  $700. 

The  government  has  also  established  a  number  of  commercial  and 
technical  schools  for  boys  which  are  closely  coordinated  to  the  primary 
schools,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  French  6cole  primaire 
sup^ri^ur. 

The  public  expense  for  education  is  about  $424,128  annually,  of 
which,  $109,200  are  absorbed  by  the  national  primary  schools. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  mav  wish  It,  the  pablishers  of  Educatiok  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  booK  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Blbnicbbhabsbtt;  ob  Thb  Decbbbs  of  Fatb.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  A 
new  view  is  presented  in  this  yolalne  of  the  characters  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  The  former  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  hero  who  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  act  which  has  heretofore  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  his  reputation  and 
made  him  a  warning  to  the  youth  of  a  number  of  generations.  The  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  ignoble,  hypocritical  and  unscru|^ulous,  fully  deserving  the  fate  that 
overtook  him  at  the  hands  of  Burr.  This  reverses  all  the  traditions  of  history  and 
controverts  the  long-standing  statements  of  the  school  books.  The  story  is  a  very 
interesting  one  throughout  and  as  a  romance,  relating  to  and  reproducing  the  life 
of  an  earlier  period  of  American  history,  it  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  list  of 
good  historical  novels.  As  to  the  main  contention  of  the  author  that  Burr  was  a 
hero  to  be  commended  rather  than  blamed  for  the  fatal  duel  with  Hamilton,  we 
are  hardly  ready  to  accept  this  conclusion  without  further  evidence.  If  it  be  true 
as  represented  that  a  paper  was  for  a  long  time  in  existence  containing  a  sworn 
deposition  in  support  of  this  theory,  a  paper  which  was  sealed  by  Burr  himself  and 
left  with  directions  that  it  be  not  opened  until  fifty  years  after  his  death, —  it 
seems  strange  that  chance  should  have  decreed  that  a  comparatively  unknown 
novelist  should  be  the  one  to  make  the  discovery.  Announced  by  such  an  histor- 
ian as  the  late  John  Fiske,  it  would  have  been  at  once  accepted,  no  matter  how 
much  it  might  have  set  aside  the  preconceived  theories  of  the  public.  But  until 
vouched  for  by  some  such  authority  it  will  be  hard  to  change  the  popular  con- 
ceptions of  Burr  and  Hamilton,  however  good  a  foundation  the  hypothesis  of 
such  a  paper  may  make  for  an  interesting  romanpe  such  as  is  presented  in  this 
volume.  The  book  is  being  widely  read.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  selling 
books  of  the  day.  The  author  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  along  with 
him.  We  wish  it  might  be  true  that  Aaron  Burr  was  as  noble  as  he  is  depicted. 
We  admire  hjs  ability,  rejoice  in  his  triumphs  and  grieve  over  his  misfortunes. 
It  does  us  good  to  enter  into  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  is  pictured  in  this  book. 
When  the  facts  are  produced  that  shall  convince  us  that  the  author  is  right  in 
his  contentions,  we  shall  be  ready  to  pronounce  **Blennerhassett*'  a  work 
worthy  of  an  enduring  fame.  Boston :  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  $1.60. 

WiNSLOw's  Natubal  Abithmetic.  By  Isaac  O.  Winslow,  Principal  of  Thayer 
Street  Qrammar  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  series  is  in  three  volumes  and  is 
somewhat  a  radical  departure  from  the  usual  text-books  in  this  subject.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  series  are  to  present  the  subjects  in  a  spiral  order,  to  make  the  work 
easier,  to  give  the  subject  variety  and  interest,  to  develop  genuine  mathematical 
thought,  by  promoting  originality  in  the  pupiPs  work,  and  to  give  prominence  to 
the  idea  of  magnitude,  recognizing  the  psychological  fact  that  all  mathematical 
knowledge  is  a  system  of  relations,  or  ratios.  The  problems  are  new  and  are  sup- 
plied in  great  abundance.  There  is  little  explanatory  work  given,  the  pupil  is  set 
to  work  inductively  and  his  progress  is  logical  and  carefully  graded.  It  is  a  most 
gratifying  addition  to  the  series  of  text-books  on  arithmetic.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  Pbttikoill^b  Ttpb-Book  for  1901 -*02,  a  most  serviceable 
and  handy  book  for  printers,  editors,  advertisers,  and  all  interested  in  type  forms. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  book. 

The  Rational  Spbllbb.  By  Frank  J.  Diamond,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  In  this  text-book  the  woiUs  are  classified  upon  the  basis  of 
similarity  of  form  and  sound,  and  arranged  by  grades.  It  is  just  a  spelling  book, 
containing  words  to  spell,  not  sentences  to  write.  As  such,  it  will  appeal  to  many 
teachers  who  have  come  to  believe  that  spelling  is  a  lost  art.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millau  Company. 

The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.  Edited  by  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle. 
Editions  of  this  work  are  numerous,  but  the  present  addition  to  the  list  seems 
justified  by  the  excellent  and  scholarly  manner  in  which  all  standard  versions  have 
been  collated  so  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  words  of  Sophocles.  The 
introduction  gives  careful  attention  to  the  plot,  and  this  is  developed  in  the  com- 
mentary also.  The  metres  are  fully  treated  in  an  appendix.  This  is  an  excellent 
and  useful  edition  of  a  standard  work  for  use  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Htgienb.     By  Henrietta  Amelia  Mirick,  A.  B.    This  is 

* 

,an  effort  to  simplify  the  principles  of  physiology  and  so  to  present  them  pictorially 
and  otherwise  as  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct  the  younger  pupils.  Such  knowl- 
edge of  their  bodies  as  it  is  wise  to  give  to  little  children  is  here  given  in  familiar 
talks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters,  brief  memory  points  are  presented  in  a 
forceful  way.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  the  subject  so  treated  before,  and  we 
heartily  approve  of  this  effort  to  begin  early  in  the  life  of  the  child  to  give  him 
useful  hints  about  the  nature  and  laws  of  his  physical  life.  The  American  Book 
Company.    Price,  SI. 00. 

A  Sister  of  the  Bed  Cross.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.  We  have  in  this  book  an 
interesting  story  of  the  South  African  war.  The  heroine  is  a  nurse  who  is  so 
thrown  in  with  her  sister^s  lover,  a  brave  captain  in  the  British  army,  that  he  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  the  story  presents  the  dramatic  siege  of  Ladysmith  as  the 
background  for  a  story  of  love,  jealousy  and  final  self-sacrifice,  which  is  thrillingly 
interesting  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The  best  of  it  all  is,  that  the  seem- 
ingly inextricable  maze  is  disentangled  at  last,  and  everyone  comes  out  with  flying 
colors.  The  book  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  looking  for  a  good  gift 
book  for  girls  at  Christmas.    New  York :    Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Arthur  Schultze,  Ph.  D.  and  F.  L.  Seven- 
oak,  M.  D.  This  is  a  fine,  strong  book  in  which  plane  and  solid  geometry  are 
treated  with  sufficient  fulness  to  satify  the  demands  of  secondary  schooU  and  col- 
leges. The  arrangement  of  the  propositions  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
in  other  text-books  in  geometry ;  the  authors  claim,  however,  some  advantages 
which  their  book  possesses,  relying  largely  on  a  feature  which  they  have  made 
characteristic  of  their  book.  This  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  systematically 
into  original  geometrical  work.  Original  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  re- 
quired from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  exercises  given  in  a  certain  group  are  of 
similar  kind  and  related  to  the  preceding  proposition.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
exercises,  and  if  the  student  is  made  to  work  these  out  there  will  be  to  him,  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  much  practical  knowledge,  but  a  distinct  gain  in  mental 
power.     New  York :    Macmillan  Co. 
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Irtino*8  Sketch  Book.  Complete  edition.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield.  At  least  this  much  of  Irying's  delightful  writings 
should  be  found  in  every  household  where  there  are  young  people.  His  choice 
English  is  an  elevating  influence.  The  present  edition  of  the  Sketch  Book  is 
suitable  for  school  use  or  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  Intended  for  readers  of  any 
age,  and  to  help  the  young,  there  are  full  notes  explanatory  of  the  text.  It  is  one 
of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.^s  Standard  English  Classics  Series,  substantially  bound  in 
green  cloth,  and  the  price  is  only  70  cents. 

Bhibf  Frbnch  Cocjksb.  By  Antoiiie  Muzzarelli.  Although  a  work  of  394 
pages,  the  author  claims  that  it  can  be  mastered  easily  in  a  year,  and  by  an  indus- 
trious student  in  less  time,  so  simple  and  practical  is  its  arrangement  The  gram- 
matical topics  are  clearly  treated  ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  exercises,  and  a  fine 
selection  of  prose  and  verse  for  study  and  memorizing.  The  book  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  text-book  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  radical  reform 
incorporated  in  the  new  laws  of  syntax  officially  promulgated  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  French  Republic,  on  March  11,  1901.  New  Fork: 
American  Book  Co. 

Manual*  of  thb  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Israel  Ward  An- 
drews, D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Revised  by  Homer  Mon-is,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Cincinnati,  O., 
Bar.  Andrews*  Manual  of  the  Constitution  has  been  so  long  before  the  public  as 
an  authority  that  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  revised  and  brought  thoroughly  up  to 
date.  The  original  design  of  the  book,  to  give  a  thorough  yet  practical  treatise  on 
the  Constitution,  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  revision.  It  includes  recent 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Courts  which  have  a  political  signifi- 
cance ;  aliBO  such  topics  as  Our  Island  Possessions,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Law  against  Trusts,  etc.  A  full  index  helps  to  make  the  work  useful. 
The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

Gil  Blab.  Abbreviated  and  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  map,  and  vocabu- 
lary, by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.  The  translation  of  Lesage*s 
famous  masterpiece  into  Spanish  by  Padre  Isla,  has  given  the  work  an  appearance 
of  belonging  to  the  latter  language,  and  not  many  readers  of  it  know  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  French.  Padre  Isla^s  Spanish  rendering  is  exquisite  and  has 
stood  for  more  than  a  century  ;  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  it  should  be  taken  for  a 
text  for  school  purposes.  The  editors  have  made  an  excellent  vocabulary  and 
their  notes  are  helpful  and  suggestive.  An  appreciative  introduction  furnishes 
saltisfying  information  concerning  Lesage  ancT  Isla.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Plane  Geombtby.  By  Alan  Sanders,  of  the  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati.  This  is  a  work  intended  for  use  in  high  schools,  secondary  schools 
and  academies.  ThCWork  contains  several  distinctive  features,  some  of  which  are: 
omission  of  parts  of  demonstrations,  thus  forcing  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  his  own 
reasoning  powers  and  forestalling  the  pernicious  habit  of  memorizing  the  text ;  and 
the  introduction,  after  each  proposition,  of  exercises  bearing  directly  upon  the 
principle  of  the  proposition,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  student  has  grasped  the  princi- 
ple of  a  proposition,  he  is  required  to  apply  that  principle  in  the  solution  of  easy 
exercises.  Professor  Sanders  has  made  a  serviceable  text-book,  a  book  that  will 
demand  of  the  student,  strength  and  application,  and  hard  work.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 
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Intboductiox  to  C^sar.  By  M.  L.  Brittain,  Sai>erintendeiit  of  Fulton  County 
Schools.  The  plan  of  this  work  grew  up  in  the  author's  teaching  and  has  been 
tested  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  with  gratifying  results.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  render  the  approach  to  Caesar  less  rugged  and  discouraging  to  the 
beginner  in  Latin,  and  if  the  plan  as  developed  in  this  work  is  followed,  the  pupil 
will  be  able,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  to  understand  the  constructions  of  the 
Commentaries,  and  will  have  mastered  the  first  book.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co. 

The  First  Steps  in  Gbombtrt.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  Hill.  This 
comes  nearer  reaching  the  ideal  text-book  in  this  subject  than  any  we  have  exam- 
ined. The  authors  have  gone  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  subject  and  have  appealed 
to  the  experience  of  the  student  and  have  led  him  along  lines  that  are  within  his 
observation,  but  to  which  his  attention  has  not  been  specifically  directed.  The 
book  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  teacher  of  geometry,  and  will  serve  to  make 
the  study  attractive  and  invigorating  to  the  beginner.  It  is  a  most  excellently 
conceived  and  executed  text-book  on  this  subject.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Fraser  &  Squ air's  French  Grammar.  This  is  designed  for  schools  and  col- 
leges ;  besides  being  a  grammar  of  the  French  language,  it  contains  a  brief  reader 
and  English  exercises.  The  authors  are  professors  of  the  Romance  department. 
University  of  Toronto,  and  have  made  a  text-book  that  has  had  its  inception  and 
development  in  the  class-room.  The  exercises  are  copious  and  admirably  arranged ; 
the  grammatical  topics  &re  lucidly  set  forth  and  there  is  a  scheme  for  pronuncia- 
tion, which  will  materially  aid  the  pupil  in  remembering  the  oral  instruction  of 
the  teacher  in  this  difficult  and  important  matter.    Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


p:erioi>icals. 

Some  excellent  counsel  concerning  "A  Daughter's  Reading,"  is  given  In  the  November 
number  of  The  Delineator.  In  tbe  same  number  of  this  periodical  Is  a  cliarmlng  account  of 
'*  Tennyson's  l^ove  8tory."  The  love  note  in  Tennyson's  poetry  Is  distinct  and  characteris- 
tic   The  Imperial  Physical  and  Technical  Institute  of  Germany  Is  Interestingly  described 

in  the  November  number  of  Pearton*a  Magazine. It  Is  claimed  that  the  December  edition 

of  AfcClur^B  Magazine  will  exceed  StJft.OtK)  copies. The  November  Century  begins  that 

magazine's  thirty -second  year H.  H.  Gilchrist  writes  his  "  Recollections  of  Rossette."  In 

the  November  lAppincotre  Magazine. '*  The  Monarttlc  Danirer  In  Higher  Education,"  Is 

considered  by  Herbert  W.  Horwill  In  the  October  Forum. The  following  beautiful  poem 

by  Clluton  Dangerfleld  Is  reproduced  by  permission  from  the  November  Century  Magazine. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

A  PRAYER. 

Not  for  the  silent  chief  whom  Death 

Gently  and  sedulously  keeps 
Within  a  splendid  calm ;  naught  mars 

His  well  won  laurels  where  he  sleeps. 

Rather  for  htm  who  newly  stands 

Half  startled  on  a  slippery  height, 
Like  a  strong  falcon  wnlch  some  band 

Un hooded  rudely,  whom  the  light 

Floods  unforeseen,  but  who  shall  prove 
A  wide -winged  strength.    For  him  we  pray : 

Give  him  such  wisdom  swift  and  keen 
He  shall  restore  us  Yesterday ! 

Dillon,  Georgia. 


School  Council  Official  Proceedings. 

Cleveland,  O.,  August  19,  1901. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE  REGARDING 

Soutbworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

Your  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  rc-adoption  of  SOUTH  WORTH 

AND  GODOARD'S  GRAMMAR.    Its  choice  caused  some  discussion  five  years  ago.    Time  has 

proved  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  the  comnittee.     It  has.  stood  the  test  and  the  results  justify 

all  that  was  sard  in  its  favor. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR  above  referred  to  was  re-adopted  for  five  years.as 
the  exclusive  book  on  this  subject  in  the  grades  . 

THOS.  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


147  Sammer  St.,  BOSTON, 


til  fifth  Ave,  NEW  YORK, 


378  Wabash  Ave,,  CHICAQO, 


Recent  Publications  of  Special  Merit. 

The  Inductive  Course  in  English. 

By  LARKIN  DUNTO.N,  LL.D..  and  AUGUSTUS  H.  KELLEY,  A.M.. 

ESnffHtth  Orammar  for  Grammar  Srhoola*  Price  6%  Cents* 

Language  Lessons  for  Oram^nar  Grades*  Uluntrated^  Price  &0      ** 

A  COMPLBTB  COURSE  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

For  third  and  fourth  Grades*  D union  <0  Kelley's  First 

Bfpok,  benuti fully  illustrated ^  Price  40  Cents* 
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Secondly ;  On  the  constructive  side,  I  must  show  how  one  should 
attack  the  problem  of  the  psychology  of  prose  style.  In  this  mat- 
ter I  limit  my  essay  to  showing  what  are  the  postulates  of  one 
who  would  derive  psychologically  the  structural  principles  of  prose 
style.     I  cannot  here  derive  them.* 

J. 

In  the  first  place :  The  treatises  of  rhetoric  from  Aristotle's  to 
Professor  Wendell's  are  in  method  philosophical,  or  pragmatical. 
Aristotle  defines  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  "  the  faculty  of  discovering 
all  the  means  of  persuasion  in  any  subject."  No  one,  he  con- 
cludes, can  do  this,  unless  one  is  "  competent  to  reason  logically, 
to  study  human  characters  and  virtues,  and  thirdly,  to  study  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  several  emotions,  the  sources  from  wiiich 
they  spring,  and  the  methods  of  exciting  them."  In  short,  the 
Aristotelian  —  philosophical  or  pragmatical  —  method  of  rhetoric 
is  nothing  but  the  analysis  and  the  classification  of  all  the 
"devices"  of  language  for  applying  an  elaborate  formal  logic. 
But  while  Aristotle  analyzed  and  classified  with  art  as  much  as 
science  in  view,  his  followers  have  misunderstood  him  ;  they  have 
made  highly  detailed  analysis  and  classification  ends  in  themselves. 
In  modem  times  Whately  and  Bain  (e.  g.)  have  each  constructed 
an  elaborate  system  of  abstract  logical  distinctions.  Such  systems 
of  rhetoric  —  in  which  matters  of  classification  and  description  count 
for  more  than  universal  or  structural  principles  —  could  not  but 
at  last  appear,  both  for  theory  and  for  practice,  intolerably  cum- 
bersome, ineffective,  vain. 

No  reform  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  prose  style  could  be 
demanded,  or  become  actual,  until  the  cumbersomeness  and  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  older  methods  of  rhetoric  were  felt.  Reform 
came  first  and  most  successfully  in  America.  The  American 
rhetoricians  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  sought 
to  supply  just  enough  theory  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  ready 
practice  in  plain  prose  style.  But  with  them,  as  with  their  pre- 
decessors, the  niethod  of  deriving  "  a  brief  but  sufficient  theoiy  of 
the   general  laws   of   expression   by  means   of  written   words," 

•  These  principles  (two)  are  defined  In  the  eesaylst's  Structural  Principlea  oj  Style :  Ap. 
plUd:  throughout  the  text  of  which,  and  In  the  footnotes,  their  psychological  bases  are 
suggested. 
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remained  objective,  analytic,  dogmatic.  Immediately  below  I 
show  a  nice  instance  of  it. 

In  his  Lowell  lectures  on  English  Composition,  Professor  Wen- 
dell remarks :  "  And  here  we  come  to  what  has  appeared  to  me 
the  fault  of  every  fext-book  of  rhetoric  I  have  examined.  These 
books  consist  chiefly  of  directions  as  to  how  one  who  would  write 
should  set  about  composing.  Many  of  these  directions  are 
extremely  sensible,  many  very  suggestive.  But  in  every  case 
these  directions  are  appallingly  numerous.  It  took  me  some  years 
to  discover  that  all  which  have  come  to  my  notice  could  be 
grouped  under  one  of  three  very  simple  heads,  each  of  which 
might  be  phrased  as  a  single  proposition.  Various  as  they  ai-e, 
all  these  directions  concern  either  what  may  be  included  in  a  given 
composition  *  *  *  *  ;  or  what  I  may  call  *  *  *  *  the  mass  of 
the  composition  *  *  *  *  ;  or  finally,  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  composition.  In  brief,  I  may  phrase  these  principles  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Every  composition  should  group  itself  about  one  cen- 
tral idea ;  (2)  The  chief  parts  of  every  composition  should  be  so 
placed  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye ;  (3)  Finally,  the  relation  of 
eaoh  part  of  a  composition  to  its  neighbors  should  be  unmistaka- 
ble. The  first  of  these  principles  may  conveniently  be  named  the 
principle  of  Unity ;  the  second,  the  principle  of  Mass ;  the  third, 
the  principle  of  Coherence." 

I  am  interested  in  showing  Professor  Wendell's  objective  and 
dogmatic  method  of  deriving  the  structural  principles  of  prose 
style.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  ease  in  criticism,  I  consider 
here  only  the  most  obvious  case  of  it,  namely :  his  derivation  of 
the  principle  of  Mass.  As  formulated  by  Professor  Wendell  him- 
self, this  principle  reads :  "  The  chief  parts  (i.  e.  the  material 
symbols  of  the  chief  thoughts)  of  every  composition  should  be  so 
placed  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye " ;  should  be  placed,  that  is,  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  sentence,  of  a  paragraph,  or  of  all 
larger  literary  wholes.  The  principle  itself  he  derives  as  follows : 
"  Now,"  he  says,  "  what  catches  the  eye  is  not  the  immaterial  idea 
a  word  stands  for,  but  the  material  symbol  of  the  idea.  *  *  *  * 
Broadly  speaking  the  most  visible  parts  of  a  given  composition  are 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  Run  your  eye  over  a  printed  page ; 
you  will  find  it  arrested  by  every  period,  more  still  by  those  breaks 
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which  mark  the  division  of  paragraphs.  *  *  *  *  Now,  the  fact 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  human  readers  notice  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  compositions  a  good  deal  more  rapidly  than  the  parts 
that  come  between  is  the  fact  on  which  the  principle  of  Mass  is 
based." 

I  cannot  pass  without  offering  a  few  words  of  criticism.     First : 
Professor  Wendell  has  not  discovered  a  principle.     Secondly :     If 
his  principle  of  Mass  be  really  a  principle,  he  has  not  derived  it 
legitimately.     Or,   in  short,  Professor  Wendell  has  confoxmded 
accident  with  necessity,  mechanics  with  psychology  —  an  artifice 
with  a  principle.     Otherwise  he  could  not  say  to  his  readers  that 
the  business  of  the  rhetorician  is  "  to  inquire  what  general  princi- 
ples of  composition  might  rationally  be  laid  down  if  there  were  no 
such  troublesome  thing  as  good  use  to  interfere  with  us ;  and  then 
to  inquire  how  far  the  action  of  these  principles  is  balked  in  prac- 
tice by  good  use."     Nor,  again,  could  he  say  that "  it  is  very  hard 
to  mass  a  sentence  well  without  making  the  artifice  very  palpable. 
To  put  a  word  in  a  conspicuous  place,  unless  it  chance  to  put 
itself  there,  is  deliberately  to  alter  the  natural  order ;  and  to  alter 
the  natural  order  of  our  words  in  an  iminflected  (why  not,  too,  an 
inflected  ?  )  language  is  to  strain,  and  often  to  violate,  the  authority 
of  good  use."     Admittedly,  then,  the  principle  of  Mass  will  not, 
as  we  said,  "  work "  in  all  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  special  and 
arbitrary.     One  can,  e.  g.,  write  readily  and  with  effectiveness  — 
"  Under  any  circumstances,  never  say  die  I "     One  can  write  again 
more  effectively,  but  with  palpable  artifice  —  "  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  say  die  I "     In  the  first  case  the  principle  of  Mass 
is  not  followed ;  in  the  second  it  is.     But  one  cannot  in  prose 
write  —  "  Him  the  Almighty  power  hurled  headlong ; "  or,  "  Hume 
answer  did  Kant  ?  "  or,  "  Me  pass,  please,  the  butter."     A  princi- 
ple that  fails  in  imiversal  application,  whether  the  language  be 
inflexional  or  uninflexional,  is  not  a  principle   at  all.     Again; 
Even  if  the  principle  of  Mass  be  a  principle,  it  has  no  legitimate 
basis  in  the  physical  configuration  of  a  written  'or  printed  page. 
The  physical  configuration  of  a  printed  page  could,  conceivably, 
be  circular,  or  starnshaped,  or  fretted,  or  what-not :  in  any  of  these 
cases  a  page  of  prose  could  have  Unity  and  Coherence  in  spite  of 
the  shape  of  the  page ;  but  if  Massed  with  the  important  thoughts 
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at  the  places  most  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  a  reader  would  have 
before  him  something  worse  than  a  Chinese  puzzle,  at  least  so  far 
as  clearness  of  structure  and  intelligibility  are  concerned.  The 
fact  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every  composition  are, 
physically  viewed,  important  or  striking  places  to  the  eye  is  no 
groimd  for  concluding  that,  psychologically  viewed,  they  are 
important  qIso  to  the  imagination.  Professor  Wendell  has  not 
discovered  a  principle — universal  and  necessary,  but  only  a  some- 
what pretty  trick,  based  on  the  accidental  or  arbitrary  configura- 
tion of  the  English  language  as  it  appears  on  a  written  or  printed 
page. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  even  the  latest  reforms  in  the  theory  of 
rhetoric,  while  indeed  immensely  worth  while  for  ready  practice, 
are  not  reforms  by  way  of  deriving  (psychologically)  universal 
principles,  but  by  way  of  discovering  clever  artifices,  based  on  the 
special  exigencies  of  particular  languages.  Only  an  objective, 
anal3rtical,  and  dogmatical  method  could  meet,  as  it  did  and  does, 
the  demand  for  a  very  practical  theory  of  how  to  write  plain  prose 
style. 

II. 

Secondly :  I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  the  postulates  of  the 
psychology  of  prose  style.  The  first  postulate  is  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  principle  one  must  search  for.  The  second  postulate 
is  concerned  with  the  kind  of  view  of  the  mind  one  must  take  in 
this  search. 

First :  One  who  would  derive  psychologically  the  principles  of 
prose  style  must  discover  structural,  i.  e.,  universal  principles. 
How  obvious,  how  platitudinous !  Yet  not  one  man  of  those  who 
have  in  any  way  dealt  with  the  psychology  of  prose  style — not 
even  Mr.  Spencer — has  anything  else  than  a  very  special  and 
questionable  psychology,  based  upon  the  material  and  formal  exi- 
gencies of  particular  modes  of  speech.  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Philosophy 
of  Style  "  is  too  good  a  case  of  what  I  mean  for  me  to  pass  it  by. 
I  will  not  consider  his  general  psychology  in  this  matter.  That, 
he  himself  acknowledges,  is  "  very  questionable."  I  consider  only 
the  possibility  of  his  basing  a  theory  of  prose  style  on,  as  Spencer 
calls  it,  an  "  economy  of  the  mental  energies  and  mental  sensibili- 
ties." 
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Confounding,  as  he  does,  an  expression  of  mind,  an  aesthetic 
method,  with  the  inner  movement  of  mind  itself,  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
structs a  philosophy  of  style  on  a  law  or  principle  that  is  both 
derivative  and  negative.*  The  law  of  an  economy  of  the  mental 
energies  and  sensibilities  is  operative  where  in  the  Greek  sense 
beauty  is  concerned;  inoperative  where  sublimity  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  derivative  law  —  a  deduction  from  the  aesthetic  demand  for 
imity  in  variety,  as  a  general  basis  of  "  formal "  beauty.  It  is  too, 
for  the  same  reason,  a  negative  law.  Where  there  is  no  unificar 
tion  of  a  manifold,  thought  or  perception  is  confused  or  impeded ; 
there  is  pain  in  appreciation,  and  pain  is  "  unaesthetic "  (in  tlie 
(ireek"  sense).  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  economy  cannot  be 
operative  in  aesthetic  (modem  sense)  effects  that  approach  the 
sublime.  The  large  beauty  of  the  starry  heavens,  for  one  reason, 
comes  by  way  of  our  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  unifying  its  ele- 
ments, -by  way  of  a  sense  of  power  lavishly  or  titaliically  dis- 
played. The  value  of  certain  poetic  and  prose  styles,  as  e.  g., 
Milton's,  Browning's,  or  Carlyle's,  is  secured  by  the  very  opposite 
of  an  economy  of  the  mental  energies  and  sensibilities.  I  have 
said  enough  in  general  to  show  that  Spencer's  law  of  economy  is  a 
special  and  derivative  principle,  and  that,  despite  Spencer's  interest 
in  psychology,  it  is  dogmatically  derived. 

Again :  My  criticism  of  the  law  of  economy  stands  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  prose  style  itself.  The  derivative  and 
arbitrary  character  of  this  law  is  proved  by  its  failure  to  "  work  " 
not  only  in  special  cases  of  English  prose  (which  is  normally  loose 
in  structure),  but  also  in  the  case  of  inflexional  languages,  such 
as,  e.  g.,  Latin  (which  is  normally  periodic  in  structure).  So 
immensely  does  the  law  of  economy  interfere  with  the  idiom  or 
usage  of  English  prose  that  were  this  law  really  a  universal  prin- 
ciple of  style,  the  best  English  style  would  be  periodic.  Yet  Mr. 
Spencer — and  with  him  Professor  Wendell  —  admits  that  while 
theoretically  (i.  e.  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  economy  of  the 
mental  energies  and  sensibilities)  the  best  style  is  periodic,  the 
fact  is  that  a  periodic  English  style  is  sometimes  good,  generally 
artificial,  and  sometimes  absolutely  absurd.  Again:  Latin,  an 
inflexional  language,  is  normally  periodic  in  structure.     Now,  the 
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law  of  economy  interferes  so  much  with  what  enables  Latin  to  be 
nonnally  periodic;  namely,  with  the  relations  of  parts  as  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  inflexions,  that  all  inflexional  functions 
become  not  only  superfluous,  but  also  hindrances.  The  law,  if  it 
were  really  operative,  would  change  English,  idiomatically  and 
sti-ucturally  taken,  into  Latin,  and  Latin  into  English.  It  would, 
in  short,  destroy  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language.  What  is 
desiderated,  however,  is  a  principle  that  is  universal,  that  is  natu- 
rally operative  in  all  languages,  inflexional  or  uninflexional,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  gives  free  play  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each 
language.  The  law  of  economy  is  not  inevitably  operative  in  any 
language ;  it  hinders  the  securing  of  some  of  the  legitimate 
aesthetic  effects  of  style ;  and  it  does  not  consei*ve  the  genius  of 
particular  prose  styles.  The  law,  in  short,  is,  as  I  said,  derivative, 
negative,  and  ai'bitrary. 

In  the  second  place :  One  who  would  derive  psychologically 
the  structural  principles  of  prose  style  must  view  the  human  mind 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  essential  nature,  namely,  its  fimctional 
unity.  Here  one  may  object :  We  are  in  search  of  the  structural 
principles  of  prose  style;  therefore  we  must  view  the  mind  from 
the  standpoint  of  structural  psychology.  Not  at  all,  I  reply.  A 
structural  principle  exists  for  thought,  is  a  method  of  thought. 
We  describe  a  principle  of  thought,  or  a  mental  process,  in  terms 
of  the  nature  of  its  object,  or  in  terms  of  what  the  mind  embodies 
in  an  object.  Style  itself  has  structure,  i.  e.,  definite  "form." 
But  the  structure  of  style  is  only  the  sign  that  the  human  mind 
has  been  at  work  with  logical  principles,  or  at  work  expressing  its 
own  unities  or  fimctions.  Only  by  abstraction  can  one  arrest  the 
mind,  and,  as  it  were,  examine  with  scalpel  and  microscope,  a 
cross-section  of  it.  Now,  we  are  considering  mind  not  in  abstrac- 
tion, but  concretely  —  in  relation  to  what  it  expresses  in  a  material 
medium.  One  who  would  derive  psychologically  the  structural 
principles  of  prose  style  must  hold  to  it  that  what  is  imiversally 
expressed  in  any  thing  constructed  by  the  human  mind  is  the  liv- 
ing or  f mictional  "  unity  "  of  the  human  mind  itself. 

I  may  put  my  meaning  more  familiarly  by  a  hypothetical  case 
of  it.  Suppose  that  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  I  wish  to  explain  to 
a  class  the  stylistic  correctness  of  the  following  sentence :  "  He 
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shot  only  one  bear."  But  suppose  that  I,  like  so  many  rhetor- 
icians in  our  schools  and  colleges,  explain  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quasi-structural  psychology.  I  say :  Often  a  writer  does 
not  put  down  on  paper  precisely  what  he  means  to  write.  The 
writer  of  the  sentence  quoted  above  meant  to  say :  "  He  shot  only 
—  i.  e.  not  more  than  —  one  bear."  He  might  have,  however, 
written:  "He  only  shot  one  bear."  This  really  means:  "He 
only  shot  —  i.  e.  did  not  do  anything  else  than  shoot  —  one  bear." 

StiU  holding  to  my  quasi-psychological  method,  I  continue: 
Now  the  writer,  in  this  supposed  incorrect  case,  would  not  have 
thus  written,  if  before  writing  the  sentence,  he  had  arrested  his 
mind  at  the  moment  of  expressing  the  thought  of  this  sentence, 
had  looked  into  it,  and  had  seen  there  that  the  different  single 
ideas  in  his  mind  to  be  expressed  in  the  given  sentence  were  really 
arranged  in  the  order  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  He  does  not  do  so,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  does  not  reproduce  in  the  spatial  order  of 
the  written  page  the  thought-order.  He  writes,  that  is,  a,  c,  b,  d,  e. 
I,  then,  —  quasi-structural  psychologist  that  I  am — conclude 
my  explanation  with,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  very  proper  bit 
of  rhetorical  advice  —  with  a  "  rule."  Place,  I  say,  in  juxtaposi- 
tion on  the  written  page  your  words  (the  material  symbols  of 
your  ideas)  in  the  precise  order  that  your  ideas  (mental  content 
as  such)  have  in  your  mind.  This  long  rule  is  but  Swift's  short 
recipe  for  good  style  —  "  Proper  words  in  their  proper  places." 

Now  what  could  be  more  natural  for  me  as  a  rhetorician  pos- 
sessed of  a  commonplace  structural  psychology  than  to  think  that 
the  expression  (material  embodiment)  of  thought,  say,  the  sen- 
tence quoted,  is  thought  itself,  that  because  the  material  embodi- 
ment of  thought  consists  of  a  number  of  single  ideas  (say  words) 
the  whole  thought  (say,  a  sentence)  is  the  9um  of  the  single  ideas, 
and  that  my  derivation  of  my  rhetorical  rule  is  psychologically 
well  founded.  If  a  sentence,  which,  as  from  my  point  of  view  I 
must  believe,  is  just  thought  expressed  in  words,  is  made  up  of 
parts  in  a  given  order,  then,  as  again  I  must  believe,  this  thought 
on  its  inner  side  must  be  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  parts 
existing  in  precisely  the  same  spatial  or  time  relation,  or  order. 

As  we  know,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  bald  and  effete  association- 
ism  could  submit  that  the  idea  of  the  sentence,  which  contains  the 
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single  ideas  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  in  the  order  given  is  their  sum  —  the  idea 
of  a,  pliL8  the  idea  of  h^plus  the  idea  of  c,  and  so  on.  The  sentence 
itself  does  consist  of  single  expressed  ideas :  the  abstract  thought 
of  the  sentence,  as  its  single  ideas  exist  objectively,  has  parts  and 
relations,  or  structure ;  but  the  inner,  living  "  pulse "  of  thought 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  material  body  of  the  sentence  is  an 
original  function,  or  constructive  activity. 

For  an  adequate  derivation  of  the  principles  of  prose  style 
nothing  less  wiU  do  than  a  search  for  structural  (universal)  prin- 
ciples. He  who  would  begin  such  a  search  may  never  lose  sight 
of  it  —  that  the  essential  structure  of  any  piece  of  style,  as  of  any 
thing  constructed  by  thought,  is  the  living  imity  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  Thought  is  always  one,  and,  as  it  were,  reflects  itself 
upon  its  objects  —  not  the  substance  of  itself,  but  its  form  and 
meaning. 
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ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT. 

8UPT.   N.    C.    8GHAEFPBR,    DBPARTMBNT    OF    PUBLIC  INBTBDCTION,    HARRI8BURO,   PA. 

THE  writer  knows  a  youth  almost  full-gro>vn,  apparently 
healthy  m  all  his  bodily  functions ;  yet  he  talks  and  acts  as 
if  he  were  but  six  years  old.  Through  some  unknown  cause  his 
mental  development  was  arrested  at  that  age.  For  a  while  it  was 
thought  that  premature  hardening  of  the  skull  had  interfered  with 
the  growth  of  the  brain.  The  surgical  operation  of  trepanning 
gave  no  relief ;  and  human  wisdom  and  skill  seem  to  have  reached 
their  limits. 

Other  cases  of  arrested  mental  development  occur  under  the  eye 
of  an  observing  superintendent.  The  lowest  grade  of  thinking 
which  tlie  school  seeks  to  develop,  may  be  designated  as  thinking 
in  things.  Oftentimes  the  pupils  are  thinging  when  the  teacher 
supposes  them  to  be  thinking.  They  are  manipulating  things- 
without  grasping  the  ideas  enshrined  in  the  combinations  and 
relations  of  the  same,  just  as  in  rote  teaching  pupils  use  words 
without  comprehendmg  then-  meanmg.  Later  on  they  count  on 
their  fingers,  use  dots  and  strokes  in  adding,  conceive  parts  of 
blocks  or  other  units  in  solving  fractions,  and  are  tied  to  the  con- 
crete in  their  thinking,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  thinking  in 
symbols  and  using  the  labor-saving  devices  which  make  arithmeti- 
cal calculations  easy  and  rapid.  Whilst  the  teacher  imagines  that 
the  members  of  the  class  are  thinking  in  the  ten  digits  of  the 
Arabic  notation,  the  superintendent  sees  fingers  moving  behind 
the  backs  of  the  pupils.  In  fact  the  mental  eye  counts  things  in 
inner  pictures  which  the  mind  forms  of  absent  objects.  As  soon 
as  this  visualizing  is  carried  into  the  fundamental  operation  known 
as  multiplication,  the  absurdity  of  the  process  becomes  apparent. 
How  does  the  expert  think  the  product  of  six  times  seven  ?  Does 
he  conceive  six  groups  of  seven  objects  in  each  group  and  then  a 
rearrangement  in  four  bundles  of  ten  each  and  two  stray  ones 
along  side,  to  indicate  two  imits  aside  of  four  tens?  By  no  means. 
As  soon  as  the  eye  sees  the  symbols  6  X*  7,  the  mind  thinks  42. 
without  conceiving  the  objects  which  these  substitute  symbols 
indicate.     Collections  of  objects  may  be  used  in  constructing  the 
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multiplication  table  or  in  illustrating  its  meaning,  but  if  the  mind 
is  not  emancipated  from  their  use  in  solving  problems,  it  presents 
a  genuine  case  of  arrested  development.  For  thinking  in  figures 
or  83rmbols  is  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  activity  than  tliinking 
in  things.  In  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences  substitute  83rmbol8  , 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  machinery  in  our  industrial  establish- 
ments. Through  them  labor  is  saved  and  results  are  reached  that 
would  be  impossible  in  lower  stages  of  development.  In  the  labor 
markets  of  the  world  the  difference  between  the  two  grades  of 
thinking  is  clearly  recognized*  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  different 
employees.  The  man  whose  work  does  not  rise  above  the  handi- 
crafts and  manual  operations  which  put  thought  into  things  by 
the  use  of  tools  and  instruments  that  can  be  seen  and  handled, 
gets  the  lowest  wages ;  whilst  the  men  whose  work  is  based  upon 
computations  in  figures  and  mathematical  symbols,  and  who  deter- 
mine the  motive  power  of  a  locomotive,  the  speed  of  a  vessel 
constructed  in  a  given  way,  or  the  carrying  power  of  a  bridge  built 
of  given  materials  with  given  curves,  receives  much  higher  com- 
pensation. 

The  development  of  the  pupil  may  stop  with  thinking  in  sym- 
bols. In  a  ward  school  of  about  six  himdred  pupUs,  the  principal 
aimed  at  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  four  fxmdamental  rules.  A 
pupil  on  going  from  that  school  to  another,  was  asked  how  far  he 
had  advanced  in  arithmetic.  "  Seventy  2's  a  minute,"  was  his 
reply.  He  had  been  drilled  on  the  figure  2  imtil  he  could  add  it 
that  number  of  times  in  a  minute.  He  had  almost  reached  the 
point  where  the  drill  was  to  begin  upon  the  figure  3.  At  the 
time  it  was  argued  that  the  pupils  would  gain  time  in  their  subse- 
quent work  in  mathematics  and  other  exact  sciences.  Out  of  the 
entire  number  of  pupils  in  that  school,  only  one  ever  reached  the 
high  school,  and  she  did  not  stay  to  graduate.  The  whole  ward 
school  was  a  gallery  of  specimens  of  arrested  development..  The 
drill  had  deadened  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and  their  mmds 
never  reached  the  stage  of  thinking  relations,  such  as  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  science.  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  things  in  their 
causes,  and  involves  far  more  than  the  manipulation  of  the  ten 
digits.  Adding  can  be  done  by  machines  such  as  are  used  in 
banks  and  bureaus  of  the  federal  government.     Excessive  drill  in 
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number  work  may  degrade  the  minds  of  the  children  to  the  level 
of  machines,  and  their  development  may  be  arrested  at  the  stage 
of  thinking  in  symbols.  Where  is  there  a  high  school  teacher 
that  has  not  seen  children  whose  development  was  arrested  on  the 
plane  of  verbal  memory  ?  Every  class  in  geometry  reveals  one  or 
more  pupils  who  learn  by  heart  the  exact  language  of  the  demon- 
strations in  the  book.  The  teacher  proceeds  without  delay  to 
emancipate  the  learner  from  the  slavery  of  words.  He  changes 
the  letters  on  the  geometrical  figure,  or  if  necessary,  the  figure 
itself  in  order  to  make  the  pupil  think  the  thoughts  which  the 
words  express.  He  conducts  the  recitation  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  verbal  or  mechanical  memory  shall  give  way  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  understanding  and  of  the  memory  for  ideas.  When  a 
student  can  grasp  and  retain  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  demonstration 
of  a  theorem,  in  a  logically  prepared  discourse  or  book,  he  is  half 
educated.  But  if  his  training  stops  at  this  point,  he  ranks  as 
another  specimen  of  arrested  development.  Tlie  writer  knows 
a  clergyman  who  can  repeat  the  line  of  thought  of  every  book  he 
reads.  People  marvel  at  his  power  to  absorb  and  hold  chap- 
ter after  chapter.  His  sermons  generally  resemble  warmed-up 
victuals.  There  is  nothing  new  or  fresh  about  them.  His  memory 
for  ideas  resembles  the  porter  of  a  hotel  who  is  expected  to  deliver 
the  parcel  as  he  gets  it,  without  change  or  modification.  This 
portative  type  of  memory  shines  at  examinations,  and  when  exam- 
inations recur  every  week  or  every  month  the  learner's  develop- 
ment may  stop  at  this  point,  because  the  energy  of  the  mind  is 
exhausted  in  the  effort  to  carry  a  sequence  of  ideas,  perhaps  a  form 
of  words. 

In  the  work  of  life  a  man's  "  forgettery "  (as  Lowell  calls  it) 
is  often  as  valuable  as  his  memory.  A  lawyer  preparing  a  case  or 
a  preacher  working  upon  his  discourse,  analjrzes  and  sifts  every- 
thing he  reads  and  hears.  That  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
work  in  hand,  is  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  mind,  whilst  every- 
thing throwing  light  upon  the  same,  is  cast  into  the  alembic  of 
thought,  reappears  in  logical  combinations,  and  is  retained  as  part 
of  the  argument  or  discourse.  The  knowledge  which  is  of  con- 
stant use  in  a  profession,  is  gradually  assimilated  and  becomes  part 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  intellectual  life. 
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From  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  for  teachers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  various 
grades  of  thinking  so  that  they  may  guard  agamst  cases  of  arrested 
development.  Without  such  knowledge,  superintendents  and 
teachers  may  prescribe  exercises  and  insist  upon  kinds  of  driU 
that,  if  carried  to  excess,  unfit  the  pupil  foi  the  most  lucrative 
work  in  the  handicrafts  and  for  the  thinking  of  the  relations 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  science  and  all  modem  progress. 


CONSTANCY. 

M.  T.  MALTBT,  NBW  HAYBN,  OONN 

Go  ask  of  a  deep  conch  shell 

If  the  sea  which  it  loves  so  well 

Is  made  less  dear 

If  it  be  not  near? 

If  its  heart  stills  its  song  when  they  part? 

Though  the  shell  has  been  torn  from  the  sea 

A  lifetime,  or  more,  it  may  be, 

Years  no  faithlessness  bring  — 

It  forever  will  sing 

Of  the  love  that  lies  deep  in  its  heart. 

So  never  be  doubting  that  I  — 

Though  our  paths  far  asunder  may  lie 

Be  it  many  a  year, 

Can  cease  loving  thee,  Dear, 

Oh  song  of  my  soul  that  thou  art ! 
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JOHN  FISKE  AS  A  SCHOOL  BOY. 

PROFESSOR   FRBDBRICK    W.    OBBORN,     ADBLPHI   COLLEOB,    BROOKLYK,    N.    T. 

N  that  part  of  the  autobiography  of  Goethe  in  which  he 
recounts  the  experiences  of  his  early  life,  he  makes  the  sig- 
nificant remark :  "  Even  when  tKe  talents  of  a  man  have,  on  the 
whole,  a  decided  direction  it  will  be  hard  for  the  most  experienced 
connoisseur  to  declare  them  beforehand  with  confidence."  While 
admittipg  the  general  truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  in  the  boyhood  of  distinguished  men,  both  mental  and  moral 
characteristics,  in  the  exercise  of  which  their  later  lives  have 
become  fruitful  and  renowned.  The  boyhood  of  Goethe  himself 
affords  admirable  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

My  acquaintance  with  John  Fiske  began  when  he  was  in  his 
preparatory  course  for  college,  then  about  thirteen  years  old.  He 
entered  Betts'  Academy,  a  well-known  school  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
in  1856.  At  that  time  he  was  a  slender,  but  well-proportioned 
boy,  with  reddish-brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  rather  graceful  in 
his  movements.  When  I  met  him  several  years  after  his  graduar 
tion  from  college,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  in 
the  huge,  unwieldy  form  and  whiskered  face,  the  undeveloped  lad 
of  a  few  years  before. 

His  school  life  was  marked  by  an  intense  devotion  to  books  and 
scholastic  pursuits.  Not  only  did  athletics  have  no  attraction  for 
him,  but  he  was  disinclined  to  take  any  part  in  the  ordinary  sports 
of  boys.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  school  that  all  students  should  go 
out  upon  the  play-ground  at  the  morning  recess,  when  the  weather 
was  not  bad.  This  was  a  great  trial  to  young  Fiske,  but  as  there 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  he  would  don  his  overcoat  in  cold 
weather,  stand  in  some  sheltered  spot  during  the  recess,  and  at 
the  first  signal,  would  hastily  make  his  way  back  into  the  school- 
room. There  was  one  sport,  however,  which  did  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  him  —  that  was  coasting.  He  evidently  enjoyed  the 
excitement  attending  the  dash  down  the  long  hill,  and  out  upon 
the  ice-covered  pond.  But  although  not  sharing  in  the  games  and 
plaj's  of  his  schoolmates,  he  was  in  other  ways  companionable  and 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  some  of  them.     It  was  seldom 
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that  we  met  in  after  years  that  he  did  not  inquire  with  evident 
interest  about  the  boys  with  whom  he  had  been  most  intimate. 
And  these  were  not  always  the  boys  who  shared  his  own  tastes 
for  study.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  hear  of  their  success,  and 
his  sympathy  was  tenderly  expressed  for  those  who  had  not 
achieved  the  promise  of  their  boyhood.  To  those  who  knew  him, 
it  was  apparent  that  his  broad  culture  and  intense  devotion  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  wide  reputation  which  these  had  gained 
for  him,  had  not  extinguished  his  sympiathy  for  those  whose  lot  in 
life  had  become  so  different  from  his  own. 

As  a  student,  yoimg  Fiske  was  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
memory  and  for  his  facility  in  expressing  what  he  wished  to  say. 
He  had  already  read  much  more  than  boys  of  his  age  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  and  he  had  the  contents  of  books  at  his  command. 
One  of  the  classic  authors  that  he  read  with  me  was  Viigil 
While  liis  translations  were  not  wanting  in  exactness,  they  were 
rendered  into  more  lucid  and  idiomatic  English  than  was  possible 
for  the  rest  of  the  class.  He  found  great  delight  in  making  a 
poetical  translation  of  the  author,  in  some  instances  trying  to 
imitate  the  hexameters  of  the  poet.  This  he  would  occasionally 
read  for  the  benefit  of  the  class.  His  tenacious  memory  served 
him  a  good  purpose  in  giving  him  a  hold  upon  the  details  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  The  inability  to  master  these  details  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  an  appreciative  reading  of  Viigil  for  most  boys. 

But  young  Fiske  was  not  content  to  limit  his  studies  to  the  few 
subjects  at  that  time  prescribed  for  entrance  to  college.  He 
usually  had  on  hand  some  subject  for  independenii  investigation. 
His  mind  was  always  alert  for  tracing  out  the  relations  of  things. 
Already  he  was  forming  that  valuable  habit,  so  characteristic  of 
his  subsequent  studies,  of  grouping  together  apparently  discon- 
nected facts  and  building  them  up  into  a  systematic  view  of  a 
subject. 

While  all  of  his  teachers  recognized  his  superior  mental  gifts, 
they  required  of  him  the  same  promptness  in  performing  his  daily 
tasks  as  was  expected  of  other  members  of  his  class.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  he  had  any  occasion  to  offer  an  excuse'  for  neglect  or 
failure  of  duty.  Though,  doubtless,  conscious  of  his  superior 
attainments  he  did  not  regard  these  as  exempting  him  from  the 
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regular  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  him.  He  was  accus^ 
tomed  to  receive  frequent  visits  from  his  mother,  who  at  that 
time  lived  in  New  York,  and  of  whom  he  was  veiy  fond.  But 
these  visits  were  usually  brief,  and  were  never  offered  as  an 
apology  for  a  poor  recitation.  In  this,  as  in  other  ways  he  showed 
a  fine  sense  of  honor. 

The  young  people  of  this  country  are  indebted  to  John  Fiske 
for  two  text-books  which  have  been  extensively  used,  and  have 
helped  forward  the  work  of  educational  reform.  "  A  School  His- 
tory of  the  United  States"  and  "A  Civil  Government."  Mr. 
Howells  has  told  us  that  several  years  before  the  School  History 
was  published  a  large  publishing  house  in  New  York  made  him  a 
handsome  offer  if  he  would  prepare  such  a  text-book.  After  due 
consideration  he  declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  upon  such  a  task.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
postponement  of  this  task  enabled  him  to  adopt  some  unique  feat- 
ures which  have  distinctly  increased  its  value  as  a  text-book.  His 
Civil  Government,  while  it  has  not  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
writer,  has  helped  to  awaken  in  young  people  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  While 
his  permanent  fame  will  rest  upon  what  he  has  done  in  historical 
exposition  and  in  philosophy,  we  may  not  overlook  these  contribu- 
tions to  educational  literature.  Sad,  indeed,  is  it  to  contemplate 
that  a  mind  so  richly  stored,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  produc- 
tive power  will  no  longer  smooth  and  brighten  the  rugged  paths 
of  knowledge. 
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TSE  EDUCATION  OF    TEE   TOUNG  AMERICAN 

FARMER. 

BT    W.     M.     BBABD8HBAB,     PBB8IDBNT    IOWA     8TATB    COLLBOB,     AJfBB,    IOWA,     AND 

OF    THB   BATIOBAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AMONG  the  marvels  of  progress  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  is  what  l^e  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  are  doing  for  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic.  The 
young  farmer  is  given  a  thorough  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
soil,  the  plant,  the  animal  and  their  commercial  relations.  He 
learns  the  characteristics  of  various  soils,  the  methods  necessary 
for  the  successful  tilling  of  each,  and  meteorology  in  relation  to 
all.  He  is  taught  the  choicest  methods  in  raising  the  standard 
field  crops.  Each  season  he  passes  through  experimental  investi- 
gation and  observation,  of  raising  forty  or  fifty  different  varieties 
of  wheat,  as  many  and  more  species  of  grasses,  through  numerous 
experimentations  with  com,  and  so  on  throughout  the  range  of 
domestic  plant  life.  In  agricultural  chemistry  he  studies  the  com- 
'  position  and  nature  of  the  soils,  analyzes  the  plant  life  and  the 
foods  in  feeding.  In  the  botanical  laboratories  he  studies  noxious 
weeds  and  the  best  means  of  their  destruction.  In  entomology  he 
studies  the  life  and  habits  of  injurious  insects,  their  effect  on  plant 
and  animal  life  and  the  most  suitable  remedies  for  their  ravages. 
The  young  farmer  is  taught  the  laws  of  heredity,  selection  and 
variation  as  fundamental  to  stock  breeding  and  rearing.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  colleges  keep  on  hand  only  pure  bred  animals 
as  object  lessons  of  the  several  breeds  for  the  student  in  animal 
husbandry.  He  is  taught  the  comparative  merit  of  these  breeds. 
Mutton  and  wool  sheep,  the  dairy  cow,  the  best  beef-producing 
animals  are  studied  with  a  sole  view  of  determining  what  is  advisa- 
ble and  desirable  for  the  farmer.  New  questions  arising  like  that 
of  feeding  swine  for  bacon  or  for  lard,  the  most  suitable  age  for 
their  marketing,  and  the  best  methods  of  their  feeding  are  pursued 
most  faithfully.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  merit  points  for 
the  various  kinds  of  animals.  These  he  studies  most  thoroughly . 
in  connection  with  the  live  animal  in  the  recitation  room,  and 
though  young  in  years,  becomes  an  expert  stock  judge  able  to 
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compete  and  frequently  surpass  gray-haired  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  study  of  these  animals.  The  practical  money 
side  of  raising  thes6  animals  is  followed  with  marked  painstaking 
and  eminent  results.  Young  animals  of  the  leading  breeds  are 
estimated  from  the  sire  and  the  dam  regarding  the  cost  of  food, 
handling'  and  worth  of  product,  all  the  way  to  the  butcher's  block 
and  the  cash  results.  The  relative  merits  of  the  dairy  animals 
with  their  cost  per  day,  their  reward  of  profit  and  permanent  value 
to  the  owner  are  determined  with  remarkable  skill  and  clearness. 
The  losing  money  battle  over  a  poor  animal  of  any  kind  is 
portrayed  and  the  relative  merits  of  animals  of  varying  breeds  for 
specific  purposes,  like  the  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool,  hogs  for  bacon 
or  lard,  cattle  for  milk  or  beef,  horses  for  drafting,  roading  or 
speeding,  are  all  scientifically  determined  and  the  results  tabulated 
for  the  coming  farmer.  In  the  dissecting  room  the  anatomy  of 
domestic  animals  is  studied  as  carefully  as  that  of  the  human  sub- 
ject in  the  medical  colleges.  The  causes  and  remedies  of.  animal 
diseases  are  gone  over  thoroughly,  contagious  diseases  are  largely 
checked  and  many  minor  diseases  affecting  domestic  animals  are 
brought  imder  reasonable  control.  Herein  men  are  trained  for 
government  service  in  meat  inspection,  inspection  of  vessels,  cars 
and  yards  against  infectious  diseases,  and  for  the  securing  of  proper 
sanitary  conditions  in  stock  yards,  and  all  the  rapidly  widening 
work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Intermingled  with  these  studies  is  a  large  quantity  of  liberal 
learning  in  languages,  sciences,  history  and  philosophy.  Through 
the  efficient  management  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  approved  graduates  of  the  best  of  these 
colleges  are  given  post  graduate  work  in  connection  mth  some 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  a  sufficient  annuity  to  pay  their  expenses.  In  a  word  the 
educated  young  farmer  of  the  day,  graduating  from  one  of  the  best 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  of  this  country,  has  an 
education  comparable  with  that  of  the  young  man  entering  any 
one  of  the  professions. 

These  colleges  also  are  taking  prominent  part  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  woman.  They  are  giving  her  equal  advantages  with 
her  brother   for  a  better  education  and    a   completer  life.      In 
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domestic  science,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  full  life  m  the 
home  are  most  thoroughly  taught.  Intellectual  and  practical 
home  making  and  home  keeping  are  taught  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Domestic  Economy.  They  are  taught 
regarding  the  location,  construction,  finishing,  furnishing,  lighting, 
heating  and  keeping  of  the  home ;  the  buying,  analyzing,  testing 
and  serving  of  foods ;  the  selecting,  designing,  making  and  keep- 
ing of  the  clothing.  All  this  work  is  mtermingled  with  the  Uberal 
arts  and  sciences  through  a  four-year  college  course  fitting  a  young 
woman  for  any  station  of  life,  from  kitchen  to  the  white  house 
^ter  graduation. 

The  term  "alternate  husbandry"  referring  to  the  rotation  of 
<;rops  had  its  rise  the  past  century.  With  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  there  is  a  new  "  alternate  husbandry "  that  cul- 
tures the  farmer  as  fundamental  to  the  best  evolution  of  the  plant 
and  the  domestic  animal.  Scientific  agriculture  helps  to  make 
ten  acres  do  what  one  hundred  acres  used  to  do.  It  develops  the 
possibiUties  of  a  better  soil,  a  larger  plant,  a  fuUer  harvest  and  a 
fatter  pocket-book.  It  teaches  the  breeding  of  better  animals  and 
more  profitable  markets.  It  makes  twenty  cent  butter  out  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former  twelve  cent  butter.  It  harmonizes 
the  points  of  the  plow  and  the  pen.  It  merges  country  and  town 
with  a  betterment  to  both.  The  telephone,  the  electric  railway, 
the  daily  rural  mail  and  express  are  now  within  the  reach  of  many 
iarm  homes.  The  rural  schools  will  soon  take  on  a  fundamental 
trend  in  elementary  agriculture,  horticulture  and  domestic  science. 
The  time  is  in  sight  for  many  now  living  to  find  the  educated 
farmer  among  the  most  intelligent,  thrifty  and  independent  of 
American  citizens.  Thomas  Jefferson  claimed  that  the  greatest 
service  a  man  could  do  to  his  country  was  an  introduction  of  a 
useful  plant,  especially  a  new  bread  grain.  The  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  are  introducing  the  choicest  bread 
grains  ever  nurtured  on  American  soQ  —  the  educated  young  farm 
man  and  woman. 
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ETHOLOaiCAL    CONSIDERATION  OF  HISTORY  FOR 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES* 

ROSA   Y.    WINTBRBURM,    NEW   YORK,  N.    Y. 

AT  home  the  child  is  in  that  stage  of  development  called  by 
Comenius,  "  the  education  of  the  mother's  lap."  Here  are 
forming  those  habits  that  seem  petty  to  the  unthinking  adult,  but 
that  are  lifelong.  Stories  with  such  babies  are  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  a  means  of  education,  and  with  their  use  in  the  nursery 
or  in  the  mother's  arms  begins  that  education  from  historical  and 
literary  sources  that  wise  educators  are  utilizing  today. 

The  kindergarten  age  and  the  first  years  of  school  life  have  been 
called  by  Dr.  Bailey  the  gregarious  stage.  Here  the  child  must 
learn  first  of  all  new  social  relations, — greater  respect  for  others 
and  for  authority;  greater  dependence  on  his  fellow-beings 
and  on  his  leader;  he  must  learn  how  to  think  better,  and 
how  to  express  his  thoughts  more  clearly ;  he  must  imderstand 
and  respect  the  proprietary  rights  acknowledged  by  the  use  of 
"  mine  "  and  "  thine." 

If  history  stories  are  to  meet  this  condition  of  infantile  devel- 
opment and  are  to  make  possible  that  outreaching  to  a  higher 
stage  of  life  that  should  accompany  all  education,  they  must  be 
selected  from  the  most  simple  of  sources.  These  are  foimd  in 
folk  tales,  hero  tales,  Bible  stories,  and  in  some  poems ;  that  is,  in 
an  acquaintance  with  primitive  man.  This  form  of  story  belongs 
of  right  to  childhood,  but  not  from  the  idea  that  dominated  the 
culture  epoch  theory.  Few  educators  now-a-days  look  seriously 
upon  this  presentation  of  history,  but  it  may  have  proved  a  step- 
ping-stone to  that  more  ethological  study  of  children  which  points 
out  that  the  simple  traits  of  character  apparent  in  primitive  man 
are  very  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  children.  Therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  them  deeply  interested  in  stories  of  Indians, 
in  Bible  characters,  and  in  the  tales  of  folk  lore. 

During  these  primary  years  the  acquirement  of  habits  is  of 


*  The  ethological  principles  that  form  the  basis  of  thU  paper  are  to  be  credited  to  Dr 
Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Chicago  UnlTerslty.  Their  application  and  resoltant  deductions  have, 
been  made  In  my  sapervlslon  of  history  In  the  schools  of  Stockton,  California. 
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deepest  importance.  Through  them,  still  following  Dr.  Bailey's 
diagrams,  we  may  say  that  the  predominating  characteristics  are 
the  proprietary,  the  religious,  and  the  empirical.  So  far  as  the 
selection^f  history  material  is  concerned,  we  find  this  very  true 
regarding  the  stories  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  child  of  this  age. 

Religious  sentiment  is  taking  its  origin  in  the  institutional 
emotions.  These  may  find  one  center  in  the  religious  holidays 
that  occur  during  the  year.  Little  children  love  holidays,  but  not 
alone  for  the^pleasures  that  tickle  the  palate,  or  for  the  excitement 
that  dazzles  the  brain.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  the  normal  child 
a  feeling  that  is  appealed  to  by  the  solenm  or  by  the  festal  8pirit 
of  the  day.  He  likes  to  think  of  Thanksgiving  as  a  day  for  giv- 
ing thanks  for  food  and  shelter ;  for  "  flowers  that  bloom  around 
our  feet,"  for  the  trees  and  the  birds ;  or  he  adopts  readily  a  sug- 
gestion that  Christmas  time  should  really  mean  "  Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men."  He  does  this  with  no  trace  of  the  affectation 
or  the  self-conscious  esteem  that  may  mar  the  actions  of  a  fourteen- 
year-old.  He  simply  accepts  it  as  a  responsive  child  accepts  the 
love  and  care  oi  parents,—  with  a  return  of  love  and  service. 

A  second  center  for  the  institutional  emotions  in  the  primary 
grades  is  the  patriotism  of  the  child.  He  can  not  realize  the 
meaning  of  state  or  nation  as  can  the  patriot ;  but  he  does  see  in 
reverence  for  the  flag,  in  Washington's  devotion  to  his  cause,  in 
the  exciting  displays  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  the  parades  on 
public  occasions,  concrete  pictures  of  patriotism.  His  childish 
heart  is  swelling  with  a  growing  feeling  of  loyalty  to  some  cause, 
and  here  are  suggested  great  objects  for  a  child's  adoration, —  our 
flag,  our  country ;  and  such  germs  of  patriotism  are  quickened  in 
their  growth  by  history  stories  of  our  country's  holidays,  as  Feb- 
ruary 22,  June  17,  July  4. 

The  child's  empirical  sense  is  keen  and  strong  in  these  primary 
years ;  this  is  indicated  by  often  inconvenient  curiosity  that  leads 
to  self-investigation  and  eager  questioning.  Local  history  is  a  safe 
outlet  for  these  feelings,  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
means  of  training  the  child  to  use  his  natural  curiosity  to  acquire 
valuable  knowledge.  Nine-year-old  children  will  hunt  enthusiasti- 
cally for  the  oldest  house  in  town,  and  will  look  at  it  almost  rev- 
erently.    They  will  listen  most  credulously  to  exciting  tales  of 
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pioneer  adventures.  They  are  collecting  material,  are  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  most  important  way  of  learning, —  by  observa- 
tion. They  can  not  yet  sort  their  material,  or  winnow  out  the 
chaff;  they  are  not  yet  in  the  age  of  discretion  and  discrimination. 
The  teacher  must  help  here,  but  she  should  feel  happy  that  she  is 
training  into  a  systematic  habit  the  empirical  tendencies,  so  strong 
with  pupils  of  this  age. 

The  proprietary  sense  in  children  in  the  lower  primary  grades  ia 
selfish.  It  must  be  so  educated  that  it  enters  into  tte  economic 
and  domestic  traits  of  the  older  child.  The  stories  of  patriarchal 
days  may  be  used  effectively  for  this  purpose,  and,  if  carefully 
chosen,  they  will  also  impress  the  children  with  the  customs  of 
ages.  There  is  in  them  a  purity  of  purpose,  a  directness  of  relig- 
ion, a  simplicity  of  life,  that  appeals  to  the  child's  own  simple, 
direct  nature.  His  hero  at  this  age  is  not  the  man  who  deals  in 
finesse,  but  he  who  goes  straight  to  his  object.  Thus,  George 
Washington  appeals  to  a  higher  hero  worship  in  the  child  than 
does  Benjamin  Franklin  or  Thomas  Jefferson;  Miles  Standish 
rather  than  Roger  Williams. 

Grammar  grade  pupils  are  in  the  stage  of  custom,  when  what 
hag  been  is  stiU  a  safe  and  pleasant  guide.  This  by  no  means 
excludes  self-investigation,  for  the  child  is  still  largely  animated 
by  his  desire  to  find  out  things  for  himself ;  a  curiosity  that  should 
be  used  and  trained.  There  must  now  be  more  personal  effort  in 
acquiring  material,  for,  while  the  pupil  still  enjoys  a  story  for  the 
sake  of  the  story,  he  does  not  grow  under  it  as  did  the  primary 
pupil.  His  mind  demands  more  subject  matter  that  contains  a 
variety  of  knowledge,  that  requires  more  self  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  for  its  mastery. 

Even  under  the  awakened  educational  conscience  of  the  last 
twenty  years  the  grammar  grades  are  frequently  the  most  poorly 
taught  of  all  the  school  course.  One  of  two  conditions  often  pre- 
vails ;  either  the  simple  story  age  of  the  primary  grades  is  contin- 
ued into  the  grammar  schools,  or  the  analytical  processes  of  the 
high  schools  are  copied.  The  real  stage  of  the  pupil's  growth  is 
not  considered.  While  he  must  still  be  acquiring  and  fixing  many 
habits,  his  nature  is  opening  rapidly  to  the  beauties  of  history  and 
literature ;  his  mind  is  becoming  accustomed  to  making  its  own 
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decisions,  and  it  needs  material  on  which  it  may  work  under 
guidance ;  but  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  more  elaborate  systems 
of  knowledge  in  the  high  schools,  nor  is  his  mind  so  far  developed 
logically  that  he  can  master  a  subject  through  analysis.  System 
and  logic  are,  however,  fast  becoming  a  part  of  his  mental  pro- 
cesses ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  slowly  growing  power  over  out- 
lines from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  and  on  into  the  high 
school,  where  they  become  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  mastery  of 
many  subjects. 

The  history  material  of  the  grammar  grades  should  be  chosen 
to  meet  these  conditions  of  the  child's  development,  and  these 
demands  of  his  character  formation,  if  we  are  to  help  make  him 
the  man  whom  we  all  wish  to  see  the  typical  product  of  our 
schools.  The  child  is  interested  in  facts,  often  turning  away  from 
a  really  good  story  so  soon  as  he  learns  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  facts.  Facts  then  should  be  the  history  material  for  these 
years.  In  my  experience,  myths  are  not  productive  of  healthy 
growth  except  as  they  are  seen  as  a  part  of  some  fact,—  a  recog- 
nized belief  of  a  real  people.  Neither  do  stories  from  literature, 
to  the  exclusion  of  history,  meet  the  need  of  these  years ;  but  the 
children  grasp  eagerly  after  stories  of  all  the  world,  and  some  of 
them  should  be  tiieir  history  work. 

A  pupil  of  this  age  can  not  generalize  safely,  consequently  he 
should  deal  with  actual  occurrences  which  should  be  pictured  to 
him  concretely  and  so  vividly  that  he  stores  away  a  large  number 
of  accurate  impressions  for  use  in  later  reasoning  and  generalizing. 
He  is  usually  cosmopolitan  and  democratic  in  his  tendencies, 
eagerly  receiving  knowledge  of  all  the  world  and  of  all  classes  of 
society.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  build  broadly.  Give  the  chil- 
dren stories  of  many  men  of  many  countries,  typifying  great  prin- 
ciples rather  than  national  growth;  great  characters  rather  than 
great  events.  Let  the  literature  reading  be  broad  and  vividly 
pictured  rather  than  intensive.  The  child  mind  is  not  yet  logical 
or  system  forming,  although  it  accepts  both  system  and  logic  if 
guided  into  their  simpler  uses.  While  thus  reaching  out  for  this 
world  knowledge,  do  not  forget  the  possibilities  in  the  study  of 
the  home  city,  county,  state,  but  lead  the  child  into  a  knowledge 
of  them  through  self-investigation.     The  habit  of  gaining  knowl- 
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edge  empirically  is  an  important  foundation  for  later  logical  rear 
aoning.  • 

There  is  also  noticeable  in  the  grammar  grade  child  a  possibiUty 
of  love  for  the  beautiful.  Brief  studies  of  a  few  artists  and  sculp- 
tors, and  an  acquaintance  with  even  cheap  reproductions  of  their 
most  famous  works,  awaken  in  the  restricted  Uves  of  many  pupils 
a  lastdng  love  for  real  axt,  axid  educate  their  artistic  stendLs 
above  the  bill-boards  of  the  city  streets.  There  is  also  an  appreci- 
oiation  of  the  morally  beautiful  in  the  characters  studied. 

The  ideality  of  children  of  this  age  is  too  well  known  to  need 
proof  here  ;  but  what  are  the  demands  of  this  trait  of  character  on 
the  history  course  ?  Many  a  boy  or  girl  idealizes  the  teacher ;  or 
sees  in  some  older  friend  or  relative  a  model  for  his  Hfe ;  or  chooses 
out  of  his  favorite  authors  some  character,  great  in  the  child's 
eyes,  who  may  for  sdme  time  mould  the  life  of  the  youthful 
admirer.  Here  is  another  sign-post  for  the  teacher  and  the  super- 
intendent, wandering  in  the  devious,  much-maligned  paths  of  the 
course  of  study.  Characters  that  have  made  or  marred  the  world 
are  followed  with  rapt  attention,  and  no  man  can  estimate  how 
deep  or  lasting  may  be  the  influence  thus  aroused.  Formal  laws 
and  constitutions,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  per  se^  are  of  little 
interest  or  value  by  the  side  of  great  men.  But  with  the  man  as 
the  central  thought,  it  is  very  easy  to  lead  children  to  understand 
the  tendency  of  his  period.  In  this  way  the  greatest  traits  of 
character  may  be  studied ;  or,  by  choosing  tjT)ical  men  from  great, 
national  periods  there  can  be  traced,  if  desirable,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  a  nation,  and  the  children  will  be  speU-boimd  by  the  unfolding 
pages  of  the  world's  history,  and  be  impressed  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  by  the  power  that  men  possess  for  good  or  evU  on  the  fate  of 
their  country.  For  children  should  be  shown  the  evil  that  a  man 
can  do  his  nation  as  well  as  the  good.  How  else  are  they  to 
recognize  the  face  of  evil  when  they  meet  it  in  real  life  ? 

Thus  in  schools  where  time  is  taken  for  history,  there  can  be 
given  by  typical  characters  an  epitome  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Roman  life,  and  a  survey  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  history  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  There  may  be  added  stories  that  tend 
to  explain  the  world  movements  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
America ;  stories  of  England  that  show  the  conditions  from  which 
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the  Puritans  fled,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  and  of  law-abiding 
self-government  that  they  brought  with  them  to  the  New  Worid. 
In  this  way  many  characters  may  be  studied  that  will  give  rise  to 
ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

In  these  studies  the  development  from  stage  to  stage  of  the 
child's  life  is  of  great  importance  in  the  eventual  character  to  be 
formed.  In  the  primary  grades  emphasis  lies  on  the  formation  of 
habits,  typified  by  men  whose  simplicity  of  life  makes  their  habits 
prominent  There  may  thus  be  educated  habits  of  patriotism  to 
the  home,  the  city,  the  state ;  habits  of  self-investigation  in  the 
search  for  knowledge ;  habits  of  social  intercourse  by  seeing  the 
need  of  society,  and  by  experiencing  it  in  the  small  world  of  the 
school;  habits  of  self-government,  by  understanding  and  partici- 
pating in  the  school  government,  ^f ot  one  of  these  lessons  should 
be  theoretical,  they  should  all  find  an  expression  in  the  life  of  the 
child. 

The  grammar  grades  have  for  their  own  peculiar  basis  the  study 
of  facts,  typical  periods,  and  men.  There  must  be  continued  the 
habit- formation  of  the  lower  years,  and  there  are  introduced  the 
elements  of  that  law  and  method  which  regulate  the  high  school 
stage;  but  there  predominates  that  ethical  growth,  that  admiration 
for  character,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  lives  of  young  people 
of  this  age. 

The  selection  of  history  mat^al  should  follow  this  develop- 
ment of  character;  the  habit  stage  in  the  primaiy  grades;  the 
ethical  study  of  character  in  the  grammar  grades ;  the  methodical, 
more  law-abiding  stage  in  the  high  schools ;  and  on  into  the  scien- 
tific development  of  tlie  universities. 
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ART  FOR  LIFE'S  SAKE. 

M.    D.    KBLLOOO,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  purest  pleasure  in  life  is  admiring  wisely.  From  a  philo- 
sophic point  of  view,  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  a  study 
of  art,  for  no  one  passes  twenty-five  years  on  earth  without  realiz- 
ing his  need  for  all  his  blessings. 

Socrates  commenced  his  career  as  a  sculptor  and  took  up  music 
in  his  old  age,  at  a  time  of  life  when  from  the  physical  conditions 
of  hand  and  throat  to  become  a  good  performer  was  impossible. 
As  we  dwell  on  this  effort  at  self-culture  on  the  part  of  a  poor 
m{ui,  womankind  sympathize  a  little  with  Xantippe,  but  Socrates 
may  have  felt  that  tied  to  her  he  had  peculiar  need  of  the  consola- 
tions of  harmony,  and  he  took  the  only  true  way  of  securing 
them;  he  studied  music.  No  other  sage  or  teacher  has  ever 
depended  so  much  on  conversation  as  Socrates,  but  he  did  not 
apply  it  to  an  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Confucius  seems  to  have 
been  content  to  theorize  upon  music  (if  the  Chinese  efforts  in 
that  direction  in  his  day  were  like  those  of  the  present,  we  cannot 
blame  him),  and  he  observes,  "  Music  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
and  prompt  factors  for  reforming  manners  and  making  the  State 
prosperous."  Perhaps  he  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing educational  decree  of  one  of  the  Chinese  emperors :  "  Teaxjh 
the  children  that  through  care  they  become  wise  and  firm  without 
severity.  Express  these  doctrines  in  poems  that  may  be  sung  to 
appropriate  melodies  accompanied  by  the  music  of  instruments. 
Let  the  music  follow  the  sense  of  the  words,  let  it  be  simple  and 
ingenuous." 

I  would  suggest  that  such  advisers  as  seriously  confuse  theory 
and  practice  be  condemned  to  repeat  this  Emperor's  decree,  and  to 
"  hold  the  thought,"  Christian  Science  fashion,  through  the  per- 
formance of  a  Chinese  drama  ^vith  its  orchestral  accompaniment. 
To  command  music  is  not  to  create  it.  To  suggest  art  as  a  moral 
panacea  is  simply  to  misunderstand  it.  The  amount  art  adds  to 
life  only  artists  can  realize,  but  the  extravaganzas  on  the  subject 
never  come  from  them.  False  premises  are  as  useless  in  art  as  in 
mathematics ;  and  good  method,  though  less  noble  and  more  diffi- 
cult, is  as  important  as  good  intention. 
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No  method  should  be  despised  because  it  is  incomplete.  Out  of 
an  humble  but  rational  effort  to  produce  a  clear  beautiful  note  to 
bear  on  high  prayer  or  praise,  came  the  early  Christian  songs  of 
Rome.  From  these  chants  and  hymns  were  evolved,  chorals, 
anthems,  masses,  oratorios,  and  indirectly  operas  and  symphonies. 

The  peculiar  mission  of  music  among  the  arts  is  to  take  us 
aside  from  the  work-arday  world,  a  blessing  so  great  that  to  make 
themselves  ready  to  receive  it,  millions  of  children  are  studying 
music  under  the  moat  careful  instruction. 

The  value  of  the  pictorial  arts  is  to  draw  us  nearer  to  this  beau- 
tiful world  where  a  kind  Father  allows  us  to  pass  our  days. 
Although  these  arts  carry  with  them  many  lessons  of  life  as  well 
as  of  art,  they  are  usually  pursued  by  amateurs  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous manner.  To  begin  with,  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  benefit 
of  the  study  of  painting  is  "  to  teach  one  to  judge  pictures."  It 
is  not.  It  is  to  make  the  student  realize  in  a  measure  the  faniiliar 
glory  of  light  and  shade.  Many  an  art  student  will  acknowledge 
that  the  first  time  he  went  sketching  he  could  not  see  the  shadows 
on  a  tree,  and  to  fully  appreciate  light  in  all  its  phases  and  relar 
tions  would  be  to  be  a  perfect  colorist. 

Mr.  Hunt  says  to  his  pupil,  "  You  can  always  draw  as  well  as 
you  know  how  to.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  and  feel  more 
than  I  can  express  on  canvas  ;  but  I  know  it  is  not  so."  (W.  M. 
Hunt's  Talks  on  Art.)  He  also  says,  "  You  can  develop  a  child's 
facidties  better  by  drawing  than  by  books ;  no  other  study  will  so 
quicken  his  perceptions.  Drawing  should  be  considered  not  an 
accomplishment,  but  a  necessity.  Any  one  who  can  make  the  let- 
ter D  can  learn  to  draw."  What  is  called  hand- work  in  the  digni- 
fied sense  of  the  term  is  really  eye-work.  That  is  seen  not  only  in 
the  artistic  profession,  but  in  many  others.  Seymour  Haydn,  the 
London  surgeon,  seemed  to  step  into  fame  as  an  etcher.  Observa- 
tion, however  developed,  makes  an  artist  of  a  man  of  sufficient 
taste. 

Vierge  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  in  middle  life,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  etch,  and  his  work  improved  right  along,  using  Ms  left 
hsuid.  The  general  education  of  the  eye  is  just  as  wise  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  as  the  general  education  of  the  mind,  and  for  the 
masses,  more  practical.     Ergo,  says  the  philosopher,  "  teach  draw- 
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ing  in  the  public  schools."  But  he  may  not  know  that  while  the 
butcher  boy  might  be  better  able  to  teach  a  child  to  add  than  the 
mathematician,  the  general  teacher  can  simply  teach  a  child  how 
not  to  draw.  It  is  well  enough  for  anyone  to  try  to  draw  by  him- 
self, but  it  is  waste  time  for  him  to  submit  himself  for  instruction 
to  one  who  does  not  draw  readily  and  accurately.  Very  mature 
artistic  methods  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  a  young 
child.  I  knew  a  portrait  painter  who  drew  for  the  amusement  of 
his  three-year-old  with  the  same  breadth  that  he  studies  in  his 
pictures,  to  lead  her  to  observe  objects  rather  by  their  general 
characteristics  than  their  peculiarities.  And  he  succeeded,  too ; 
for  the  child  with  the  landscape  before  her  recognized  the  objects 
which  in  his  sketch  were  simply  indicated  as  masses,  where  many 
a  Philistine  would  have  failed  to  see  what  was  meant.  That  was 
a  rudimentary  lesson  in  seeing  intelligently. 

Cromwell's  direction,  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  was  good  politics, 
but  bad  art.  Every  human  face  has  more  in  it  than  can  be 
rendered  on  canvas,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  attention,  even  for 
a  second,  from  the  essential  features  which  have  taken  their  modi- 
fications from  the  mind  and  soul  to  a  mole  which  is  ugly  and  tells 
nothing ;  something  that  should  be  forgotten  in  a  friend  and  over- 
looked in  a  sitter.  Here  the  philosophy  of  art  touches  the  philoso- 
phy of  life. 

The  growing  love  of  nature  is  the  solace  of  age,  and  artists 
develop  late.  Mozart  composed  melodies  with  correct  accom- 
panying harmonies  at  four,  and  appeared  in  public  at  six ;  while 
Michael  Angelo  demonstrated  his  genius  by  coloring  a  copy  at 
fourteen.  If  a  musician  has  not  distinguished  himself  at  thirty, 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  so ;  but  many  artists  say  they  seldem  care 
for  the  pictures  of  a  man  under  forty. 

In  the  study  of  art,  "  never  say  die."  It  takes  so  many  qualities 
to  make  an  artist, —  the  hopeful  pupil  may  fail  from  some  indefi- 
nite lack,  whilfe  the  "  dark  horse  "  wins  in  the  long  run.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  poet  in  color,  but  accuracy  comes  hard.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
man  doomed  to  slow  development  and  his  instinct  alone  has  kept 
him  at  art  in  spite  of  early  failures  and  friendly  frank  advice. 

There  is  nothing  absurd  in  taking  up  art  late  in  life  as  general 
culture,  but  the  practise  of  studying  it  by  lectures  has  been  justly 
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eompared  to  eating  the  receipt  for  a  plum  pudding.  What  charla- 
tan would  d^are  to  issue  circulars  for  a  course  of  musical  lectures 
if  he  could  neither  sing  or  play.  Yet  any  "  nice  lady  who  has  vis- 
ited the  galleries  of  Europe,"  or  says  she  has,  etc.,  if  she  is  a  good 
"  advance  agent,"  can  draw  around  her  disciples  and  expatiate  for 
cash  on  all  things  artistic  (or « artistic  so-called)  from  Michel 
Angelo  to  moonstones,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  to  the  pot- 
tery of  savages.  All  that  is  known  of  her  is  that  she  can  flatter 
and  she  can't  draw. 

"  Modem  Painters "  is  still  the  delight  of  the  "  school-marm " 
caste  of  mind,  it  is  "  so  definite."  They  rave  over  Turner,  but  if 
they  were  to  see  one  of  his  pictures  imsigned  they  would  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  abominable.  Turner  is  a  painter  for  painters, 
and  as  artists  necessarily  see  for  themselves,  they  do  not  exactly 
agree  on  him.  But  Turner  always  had  enough  admirers.  As  a 
child  he  sold  his  sketches  to  the  customers  in  his  father's  barber 
shop.  He  was  a  Royal  Academician  at  twenty-nine ;  he  sold  two 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery  for  <£5,000,  and  left  £140,000 
made  solely  by  painting.  Still,  Turner  realized  the  pitfalls  of  his 
profession,  for  he  left  a  fund  for  the  support  of  "  Poor  Decayed 
Male  English  Artists."  He  may  have  believed  that  artists  of  all 
men  have  most  excuse  for  failure.  It  takes  so  many  years  of 
study  to  know  whether  art  is  one's  vocation  or  not.  Turner  lived 
to  see  the  first  two  volumes  of  '*  Modem  Painters."  It  is  known 
that  he  tried  to  restrain  Ruskin.  It  may  be  that  he  groaned  over 
"  praise  with  false  note  in  the  singing."  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  qualities  so  foreign  to  his  painting  with  which  Ruskin  credited 
him  were  repugnant  to  him.  I  found  a  library  copy  of  Hamerton's 
"  Life  of  Turner"  with  the  margins  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  which 
enters  into  a  consideration  of  Turner's  rank  and  incidentally  speaks 
of  Ruskin's  eulogy  of  him,  decorated  with  penciled  criticisms  in 
the  hand-writing  of  both  sexes.  All  these  deductions,  intruded 
in  spite  of  library  regulation,  warmly  espoused  Mr.  Ruskin,  bear- 
ing out  Mr.  Hamerton's  assertion,  "Real  criticism  is  seldom 
attractive  reading.  Poetry  and  eloquence  transport  and  delight 
the  reader,  real  criticism  seldom  does  more  than  awaken  the  criti- 
cal spirit  of  the  reader  himself,  and  one  of  the  first  uses  he  gener- 
ally makes  of  it  is  to  question  the  decisions  of  the  writer  who  is 
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trying  to  teach  him."  For  instance,  Mr.  Hamerton  admits  that 
Turner  in  his  later  work  did  combine  white  lights  with  scarlet 
shadows.  (Mr.  Ruskin  says  he  discovered  the  scarlet  shadows. 
Modem  Painters,  Part  9,  Chapter  II.)  Mr.  Hamerton  says  this 
combination  of  color  (white  and  scarlet),  may  have  been  a  techni- 

• 

cal  device  to  get  a  false  brilliancy,  or  a  physical  degeneration  of 
the  eye.  The  penciled  marginal  comment  exclaims, —  "  No  scar- 
let shadows,  Mr.  Hamerton  I  Because  you  never  happened  to  see 
it  ?  "  This  shows  the  make  of  mind  of  the  art  lecturer's  public. 
They  are  not  the  artistic  people  who  have  tried  to  indicate  shad- 
ows in  any  medium;  nor  are  they  the  scientific  minded  who 
experiment.  If  that  gentle  reader  had  taken  a  white  object  and 
cast  a  shadow  with  it  even  on  a  scarlet  surface ;  if  she  had  looked 
at  the  shadows  on  half-ardozen  white  objects,  she  would  have  died 
a  wiser  and  less  argumentative  woman.     The  poet  says, — 

"  Fire  is  bright. 
Let  temple  bum  or  flax ;  an  equal  light 
Leaps  in  the  flame  from  cedar  plank  or  weed." 

The  artist  sees  that  light  is  glorious  though  it  enter  the  bam 
through  a  crack  in  the  door,  or  the  cathedral  through  a  rose  win- 
dow, and  the  shadow  of  the  forest  is  as  holy  as  the  sanctuary. 
Art  is  as  democratic  in  the  material  world  as  in  the  social. 
Though  fortune  may  not  smile  on  the  artist,  nature  must,  and  he 
in  turn  can  smile  on  her.  To  do  this  he  need  not  be  an  artist  by 
profession, —  only  be  one  at  heart.  We  may  employ  the  little  lit- 
erary technique  we  possess  (the  art  of  reading)  in  studying 
Shakespeare  with  no  idea  of  acting  him.  It  is  easy  to  learn  to 
read,  though  a  great  gift  to  read  well ;  and  it  is  much  the  same 
with  drawing.  To  draw  one  eye  requires  acute  observation  and  a 
little  practise.  To  draw  two  eyes  and  place  them  in  their  proper 
relations  —  that  is,  to  draw  a  head,  is  a  great  accomplishment. 

I  would  suggest  to  one  who  has  never  drawn  that  he  take  a 
vase  and  try  to  outline  it.  It  is  something  he  really  can  do, 
though  he  may  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  it ;  and  he  may 
probably  be  stiU  more  surprised  at  the  substantial  interest  that 
lies  in  its  curves. 

In  the  art  schools  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  beginner  does 
a  creditable  day's  work  if  he  makes  a  comparatively  good  shaded 
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drawing  of  a  white  vase.  As  drawing  is  only  seeing,  it  shows 
how  much  there  is  to  learn.  Dumouriez  (and  probably  a  hundred 
others)  said  he  never  knew  whether  a  face  was  beautiful  until  he 
tried  to  draw  it.  Now  Dumouriez's  drawings  do  not  presuppose 
any  great  technical  excellence. 

There  is  one  jolly  cross-cut  in  art, —  Photography.  And  in  it, 
I  hazard  the  assertion  that  amateurs  have  done  the  best  work. 
Photography  has  to  make  compromises,  but  it  touches  on  all  the 
elements  of  composition  except  the  blending  of  color.  That  great 
problem,  movement  in  art,  it  handles  exceedingly  well.  Mr. 
Eadwin  Muy bridge  had  a  racing  stable  near  San  Francisco  put 
at  his  disposal  for  photographic  purposes.  Here  he  studied  the 
motions  of  horses  as  recorded  by  instantaneous  photography.  He 
took  these  photographs  to  the  art  centers  of  the  world  and  lectured 
on  them  to  enthusiastic  audiences.  He  proceeded  to  criticise  the 
equestrian  statues  of  the  world  at  large.  Few  of  them  met  his 
standard.  Indignant  artists  exclaimed  that  horses  in  action  should 
be  represented  as  they  looked  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  camera. 
Muybridge  pointed  to  the  positions  of  the  horse's  legs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon;  those  horses  were  entirely  according  to 
oamera ! !  ^ 

Messonier  triumphantly  displayed  the  position  of  one  of  his 
horses  that  had  met  with  much  adverse  criticism.  It  stood  exhon- 
^rated ;  like  the  Parthenon  Centaurs,  it  passed  the  camera  test ; 
and  he  groaned  over  a  picture  he  had  sent  across  the  water  which 
he  admitted  would  not.  As  a  means  of  public  education,  photog- 
raphy can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  economic  value  of  aesthetic  education  is  worth  considering. 
-Calculate  the  waste  labor  that  has  been  put  into  the  manufacture 
of  hoops  and  bustles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  injury  of 
wearing  them ;  the  waste  labor  making  the  wayside  hideous  with 
whitewashed  fences,  trimmed  trees,  etc.;  a  list  long  enough  to 
mak^  a  respectable  sized  dictionary  of  folly  might  be  added  here, 
but  it  would  better  to  touch  on  the  workings  of  the  Kelmscott 
House  of  William  Morris,  which  made  a  fortune  for  its  artist 
directors,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborers  under  them.  And 
the  value  of  the  artist's  touch  in  "  things  common  "  cannot  be  bet- 
ter instanced  than  by  pointing  to  the  success  of  the  Morris  arm 
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chair.  There  we  fmd,  judging  by  a  commercial  standard  alone, 
that  one  artist  who  incidentally  designed  an  easy  chair,  has  dis- 
counted all  the  artisans,  past  and  present,  who  have  habitually 
designed  them  and  weaiy  humanity  is  our  jury. 

All  great  art  movements  have  had  public  aid ;  but  public  sym- 
pathy rather  than  public  charity.  Enthusiasm  is  more  liberal 
than  benevolence.  "  Nothing  today,"  says  VioUet-le-Duc,  "  unless 
it  be  the  commercial  movement  that  has  covered  Europe  with  rail- 
ways, can  give  an  idea  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  urban  popula- 
tions (of  Europe)  set  about  building  cathedrals;  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  During  the  building  of  Chartres,  masons 
came  flocking  in  all  directions  from  Upper  and  Lower  Nx)rmandy, 
offering  their  services  for  nothing  save  board ;  and  men,  women 
and  children  worked  night  and  day  to  perfect  the  great  work. 
Foreign  countries  caught  the  infection  and  splendid  gifts  were  sent 
by  the  King  of  England,  King  of  Denmark,  and  noblemen  of  high 
degree  "  (  Story  of  Architecture,  Matthews).  Here  is  an  abstract 
from  a  letter  by  Abbott  Hamo ;  allowing  for  exaggeration,  it  is 
still  eloquent:  — 

"  I  much  marvel  to  behold  men  of  high  estate  (proud  of  birth, 
proud  of  wealth  and  used  to  live  in  voluptuous  delight)  harnessed 
to  a  cart  and  carrying  stone,  lime  and  timber,  aye  and  all  necessi- 
ties, for  the  building  of  an  holy  edifice.  Oftentimes  one  hundred 
persons,  both  men  and  women,  are  yoked  to  one  and  the  same 
cart,  so  mighty  is  the  draught ;  yet  quiet  reigns  on  every  hand, 
and  never  a  murmur  ariseth."  As  a  punishment,  a  man  is  unhar- 
nessed and  driven  out  before  the  face  of  the  "  Holye  company." 

The  story  of  Cimabue  (or  legend  if  you  will)  is  very  suggestive. 
A  legend  so  old  whose  probability  has  never  been  questioned  is 
true  to  the  spirit  of  its  age.  Cimabue  (1240 — 1302)  (?)  was  the 
father  of  modem  painting.-  He  was  a  haughty  noble,  proud  of  his 
lineage  —  all  of  his  biographers  dwell  on  this  fact,  though  some  of 
them  in  an  effort  to  be  judicial  minded,  wonder  if  there  was  not* 
sgmebody  wlio  gave  Cimabue  ideas,  and  therefore  has  better  claim 
to  the  title  of  patriarch.     Artistically,  he  was  a  democrat,  for  he 
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took  as  his  intellectual  son,  the  little  shepherd  Giotto.  Cimabue 
tried  to  paint  majestic  apostles,  madonnas  with  a  beauty  at  once 
human  and  divine,  and  holy  angels. 

^*  He  means  right, —  that  a  child  may  understand." 

He  succeeded  in  drawing  figures  which,  though  they  have  no 
anatomy,  have  a  feeling  of  action.  He  colored  them  harmoniously 
(not  accurately),  and  his  composition  shows  the  instinct  of  the 
true  artist.  Tradition  says  that  when  the  correctness  of  one  of 
his  pictures  was  questioned  he  destroyed  it.  We  smile  at  that 
now,  for  Cimabue  had  little  of  the  truth  of  the  realist,  but  his 
pictures  have  in  them  the  light  that  showed  the  way.  Less  than 
a  king  among  painters,  but  greater,  for  he  is  the  father  of  a  death- 
less line  of  kings.  Cimabue  had  no  Ruskin,  but  he  had  a  sympa- 
thetic public.  When  the  Florentines  would  do  honor  to  their 
guest,  Charles  the  Elder  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  they  favored 
him  with  the  first  view  of  of  Cimabue's  colossal  madonna  painted 
for  the  altar  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  This  picture  was  afterward 
carried  from  the  studio  to  the  church,  by  dignitaries  escorted  by  a 
public  procession  marching  to  triumphal  music.  If  Cimabue  was 
the  father  of  modem  painting,  the  people  of  Florence  were  its 
sponsors. 

About  five  and  one-half  centuries  after,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  city  of  Florence,  the  great  painter  of 
England,  the  future  Lord  Leighton,  announced  to  his  father  that 
art  was  his  vocation.  Ten  years  later,  Frederick  Leighton  made 
his  London  debut  exhibiting  the  canvas, —  "  Cimabue's  Madonna 
carried  in  Procession  through  the  Streets  of  Florence,"  which  now 
hangs  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

^^  How  far  that  little  candle  sheds  its  ray." 
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OUTLINE  STUDY   OF   SHAKESPEARIPS   JULIUS 

CjESAB. 

MAUD   ELMA    KINOSLBY,    EAST   MACHIA8,    MAINE. 

COLLEGE   ENGLISH. 

A.     FIRST  READING. 
I.    The  Story. 
■11.     Characters  in  Order  of  Appearance. 

III.  Part  Played  by  Each  in  the  Story. 

IV.  Scene.  —  Ramey  Sardis^  Plains  of  PhilippL 
V.     Dates.  —  B.  C.,  44 ;  B.  C,  42. 

VI.    Political  Situation. 

Note.  —  Rome  has  passed  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
Empire.  Caesar  and  Antony  are  representatives  of  the 
new  spirit;  Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  the  old^ 

VII.     Details  of  the  Conspiracy. 

1.  Reason  for  the  conspiracy. 

2.  Plot  suggested  by  Cassius. 

8.  Made  practicable  by  the  sanction  of  Brutus,  leader  of 

the  liberty  party. 

4.  Names  of  conspirators. 

6.  Meeting  place  —  watchword. 

6.  Ratification  at  house  of  Brutus. 

7.  The  assassination. 

8.  Fate  of  the  conspirators. 

9.  Failure  of  the  conspiracy. 

Note.  —  "  Shakespeare  has  in  this  play  shown  great  penetration 
into  political  character  and  the  springs  of  public 
events,  for  instance,  the  whole  design  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  liberate  their  country  fails  from  the  generous 
temper  and  overweening  confidence  of  Binitus  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cause  and  the  assistance  of  others. 
Thus  it  has  always  been.  That  humanity  and  honesty 
which  dispose  men  to  resist  injustice  and  tyranny,  ren- 
der them  unfit  to  cope  with  the  cunning  and  power  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  them."  —  (Hazlitt.) 

Let  the  class  discuss  the  above  statement, 

10.     Justification  of  the  conspiracy. 
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Note.  —  "  The  common  weal  was  the  grand  object  of  the  heroes 
of  Roman  story." 

VIII.  Source  of  the  Play.  —  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Csesar 
and  Brutus. 

B.     SECOND  READING. 

I.    Julius  C^sar  as  a  Dramatic  Composition. 

1.  The  Structure  of  the  drama. 

a.  Motive  of  the  play. 

Note.  —  Point  out  the  fact  that  the  motif  or  plot  of  the  play  is 
not  the  assassination  of  Csesar,  in  which  case  the  drama 
would  properly  end  with  Act  III. ;  but  that  it  is  the 
conspiracy  and  its  fatal  after  effects.  That  which  gives 
the  drama  unity  from  a  professional  point  of  view  is 
the  idea  that  the  "daemon"  of  Caesar  is  avenging 
Caesar's  injury.  Mr.  Hudson  quotes  the  following  as 
the  proper  key-note  of  the  play :  — 

'^  O,  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails." —  (IV.,  iii.) 

b.  Steps  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 

c.  Crisis  of  the  plot.     III.,  1.     "  Enter  a  servant." 

2.  The  four  leading  characters  of  the  play. 

3.  Value  of  each  scene  in  the  plot  development. 

4.  Notable  passages  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 

a.  The  opening  lines  of  the  play. 

Note.  —  The  play  begins  with  a  trifling  altercation  and  ends  in 
a  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence  which  brings  the 
situation  home  to  the  reader  and  puts  him  in  sympathy 
with  the  plot. 

b.  The  interruption  of  Brutus,  I.,  ii. 

c.  The  thunderstorm. 

Note.  —  The  fearful  thunderstorm  is  a  fitting  background  for 
the  conspiracy.  Such  a  scene  at  the  time  when  the 
drama  was  written  would  add  immensely  to  its  im- 
pressiveness.  "  It  was  for  a  people  whose  credulity 
was   fed   on   such  prodigies  and  whose  imaginations 


^I//ir^l  ai  %iif'h  witrtAadiA  yf^nenxA  that  Shakeqware 
WTt^^  freavifig  into  the  rtsilitifr^  of  sense  those  awful 
utynfUfri^  id  t\iH  Kf][jeniatuial  which  horered  not  far 
away  fnnu  avery  Englii^hinan  of  hiis  time." 

#L  dHtii'/iin  nUfty  of  the  offered  ciown. 

e«  BnjtUK  and  the  anon^inous  letters. 

f^  llie  r^r^n  versation  in  regard  to  the  sunrise. — II.,  L 

f(,  ArteniidoniH. 

h«  A  nnriiuu;enient  of  Portia^s  death  in  Quarrel  scene. 

n.     Am  a  LiTKKAiiy  PKODtrrmox. 

1.  An  example  of  the  use  of  striking  words  and  phrases. 

2«  Full  r/f  exquisitely  chosen  epithets. 

H,  Kffe^jtive  um  of  images  of  nature. 

4.  (iraphic  force  of  the  great  scenes. 

/i.  Artistic  nm  of  single  forceful  expressions. 

N^/rK, —  Hy  a  single  expression,  Shakespeare  gives  his  readers 
an  insight  into  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  the 
persons  he  introduces  t^)  their  acquaintance. 
Kx.  —  **  It  must  l)e  by  his  death."  —  II.,  i. 

0.     Most  striking  pjissages  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

7.  Versification  —  Dlank  verse;  pentameter  measure. 

8,  IN»(5tiliariti(^H  of  the  written  language  of  Shakepeare's 

day. 

a.  A(ljo(?tivo  used  for  plural  noim. 

Kx.  — *»  Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk." 

—  I.,  i. 

b.  Omission  of  infinitive  sign. 

c.  IMunil  subject  with  singular  verb. 

(I.     Compound  tenses  of   verbs  of  motion   formed 

with  the  auxiliary  to  be, 
i\     Nominative  case  used  after  save, 
f.     Doubling  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Ill,     Ah  .\  Srruv  of  Chakacter. 

t,     Chamu^ter  of  t\i>Siir. 

a,     Public  character. 

Ik     (Muinu»tor  as  private  citizen. 

c.     Chiu\gi^  in  Ca^S4ir*s  character  —  possible  cause  of. 
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Note  (1).  —  In  Shakespeare's  characterization  of  Caesar,  it  is  hard 
to  reconcile  the  impression  made  on  the  reader  by  the 
scenes  in  which  he  appears  with  the  impression  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  upon  the  various  personages 
of  the  play.  In  the  former  case  he  figures  in  scenes 
in  which  he  is  plainly  out  of  his  element,  as  Caesar 
was  first  and  foremost  a  soldier  and  a  statesman :  in 
the  latter  he  is  the  Csesar  of  history,  the  great  political 
leader  of  his  age. 

Note  (2).  —  Csesar  is  represented  as  having  undergone  a  change 
of  late  (II.,  i.,  195).  In  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 
Artist,''^  the  author  explains  this  change  by  saying  that 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Roman  political 
life  during  Caesar's  absence,  and  that  he  returns  to  find 
himself  confronted  by  new  conditions.  The  State  is 
no  longer  exalted  over  the  individual ;  politicians  like 
Cassius,  influenced  wholly  by  personal  aims  and  ambi- 
tions, have  arisen;  the  mob  has  become  the  ruling 
element :  —  a  state  of  affairs  to  which  the  mind  of 
Caesar,  cast  in  a  higher  mould,  lacks  the  power  to 
adapt  itself.  Hence  his  vacillation  and  apparent  weak- 
ness. 

2.     Character  of  Brutus ;  of  Cassius ;  of  Antony. 

C.     THIRD  READING. 

I.     Most  Striking  Scenes  of  the  Drama. 

1.  Caesar  and  his  Train. 

2.  The  Thunderstorm. 

3.  The  Midnight  Meeting. 

4.  Brutus  and  Portia. 

5.  Portia  on  the  Ides  of  March. 

6.  The  Assassination. 

7.  Over  Caesar's  Body. 

8.  The  Tent  Scene. 

9.  The  Parley. 

10.     The  Ghost  of  Caesar  Appears  to  Brutus. 

II.     Roman  Manners  and  Customs  Learned  from  the 
Text. 
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III.  Points  to  be  Noted. 

1.  Significance  of  "That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pom- 

pey's  blood." 

2.  The  jealousy  of  the  different  factions  in  Rome. 

3.  The  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Brutus  between  love  of 

country  and  love  of  Caesar. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  Brutus  justifies  his  act  to  him- 

self. 

5.  Arguments  used  to  win  over  Brutus  to  the  side  of  the 

conspirators. 

6.  The  clever  way  in  which  Cassius  turns  Casca's  fear  of 

the  storm  to  account. 

7.  Cassius  by  far  the  better  conspirator. 

8.  Significance  of  Brutus '  objections  to  Cicero. 

9.  The  manner  in  which  Portia's  death  is  announced  to 

the  reader. 

10.  The  stoicism  of  Brutus. 

11.  Part  assigned  to  each  conspirator  in  the  assassination. 

12.  Ruse  to  surround  Caesar  in  the  Senate  House. 

13.  Note  that  each  of  the  conspirators  had  accepted  oflBce 

from   Caesar,   and  thus  acknowledged  his  govern- 
ment. 

IV.  For  Special  Study. 

Note.  —  It  is  intended  that  the  following  shall  be  used  for 
theme  subjects. 

1.  Play  on  words  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

2.  Obsolete  words  used  in  "  Julius  Caesar." 

3.  A  Roman  Triumph. 

4.  A  Roman  Holiday. 

5.  The  Lupercalia. 

6.  "  The  Age's  Yoke." 

7.  Caesar's  Ambition. 

8.  The  Omens  of  the  Drama. 

■ 

9.  The  Calendar. 

10.  The  Philosophy  of  Brutus. 

11.  Roman  Character. 

12.  Caesar's  Warnings. 
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13.  Caesar's  Will. 

14.  The  Battle  of  PhiUppi. 

15.  Death  of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius. 

16.  Cicero. 

17.  Speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony  Compared. 

18.  Character  of  Portia. 

V.     Familiar  Passages. 

Note.  —  On  reading  "  Julius  Caesar,"  we  are  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  ideas  and  expressions  which  form  an  inte- 
gral part,  not  only  of  our  thoughts,  but  of  our  very 
words.  Every  ten  or  twelve  lines  a  sentiment  occurs, 
or  an  expression  is  met,  with  which  all  are  familiar, 
and  which  has  become,  as  it  were,  proverbial ;  but  till 
we  read  it  there,  we  had  not  remembered  from,  what 
source  it  had  been  derived. 

D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 

I.    Criticisms  of  Shakespeare  Derived  from  Study 

OF  Text. 

1.  "  No  man  ever  possessed  so  keen  a  power  of  analysis 

of  human  character,  and  perception  of  the  springs 
of  action." 

2.  "  The  author  of  '  Julius  Caesar '  was  sufficiently  versed 

in  the  ancient  mythology  to  introduce  it  as  an  alle- 
gorical ornament.  The  Lives  of  Plutarch  he  must 
have  studied  attentively,  and  the  play  demonstrates 
that  he  could  avail  himself  at  will  of  all  the  heart- 
stirring  feelings  of  patriotism  and  heroism." 

3.  "  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  entertained  a  sovereign 

contempt  for  the  multitude,  and  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  painting  its  fickleness  and  inconstancy." 

4.  "  The  noblest  thoughts,   the  most  heroic  resolve,  the 

most  lofty  magnanimity,  the  most  devoted  tender- 
ness, are  found  depicted  in  his  pages." 

(^Illustrate  each  by  citations  from  text.") 

II.    Significant  Facts  in  Life  of  Julius  C^sar. 
III.    Political  Career  of  Brutus;  of  Antony;  of  Cas- 
sius: OF  Casca. 
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IV.     Career  of  Antony  after  B.  C,  42. 

Note.  —  The  difficulty  in  presenting  "  Julius  Caesar  "  to  a  class 
lies  in  the  fact  that  although  a  surface  reading  of  the 
play  is  always  interesting,  a  more  thorough  discussion 
of  it  becomes  so  psychological  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
the  depths  of  the  average  young  student: — so  mar- 
vellously kee^  is  the  delineation  of  character,  so  subtle 
the  development  of  the  plot,  so  intricate  the  workings 
of  cause  and  effect  up  to  the  final  crash. 

As  the  first  reading  of  the  drama  must  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  narrative  alone,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  story 
and  its  historical  setting  clearly  understood  by  each  reader.  To 
do  this  the  instructor  must  outline  broadly  the  political  situation 
and  supplement  the  text  of  the  drama  with  the  results  of  his  own 
individual  study  of  Plutarch  and  of  Roman  history  in  general. 
Any  attempt  at  requiring  the  pupils  to  do  this  work  for  them- 
selves will  result  in  hopeless  confusion  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  unfamiliar  material  they  will  be  obliged  to  examine. 

To  present  the  story  of  the  play  properly,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  back  fifteen  years  to  the  year  59  B.  C,  when  that  great 
coalition  was  formed  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  republic.  This  coalition,  known  to  history  as  tlie  First 
Triumvirate,  was  entered  into  by  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  control  of  public  affairs. 
Five  years  later,  Crassus  had  been  slain  and  Pompey,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Caesar,  a  representative  of  the 
republican  party,  had  divided  the  world  between  them, —  each  jeal- 
ous of  tl^e  other.  A  struggle  between  the  two  was  inevitable  and 
a  Civil  War  of  a  year's  duration  ensued  which  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.  C,  48,  when  Pompey  was 
defeated  and,  while  fleeing,  was  assassinated.  Brutus  refers  to 
this  battle,  when  he  says :  — 

^  ^  As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties.'* 

Caesar  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world  and  was 
invested  with  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  State,  with  the 
title  of  peipetual  dictator.     "  He  was  to  sit  in  a  golden  chair  in 
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the  Senate-house,  his  image  was  to  be  borne  in  the  procession  of 
the  gods,  and  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  was  changed  in  his 
honor  from  Quintilis  to  Julius."  His  rule  was  characterized  by 
remarkable  clemency  and  justice,  and  by  statesnjanship  of  the 
highest  order.  In  B.  C,  46,  the  sons  of  Pompey  gathered  an 
army  in  Spain  which.  Caesar  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Munda, 
B.  C,  45.     It  is  at  this  point  that  our  narrative  begins. 

The  scene  opens  at  Rome  on  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
Lupercal,  Feb,  15,  B.  C,  44,  when  the  common  people  are  thronging 
the  streets  to  see  Caesar  return  in  triumph  from  his  recent  victory. 
Caesar  comes  back  to  Rome  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  new 
conditions.  The  liberty  faction,  whose  members  are  Caesar's  per- 
sonal enemies,  has  grown  in  strength,  and  the  report  is  very  cur- 
rent that  Caesar  is  aiming  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  that  he  has 
a  design  of  withdrawing  to  Alexandria  and  making  that  city  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  Hence  we  find  the  tribunes  in  the  open- 
ing scene  rebuking  the  populace  for  their  interest  in  Caesar,  and 
tearing  the  decorations  from  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  dictator 
which  adorn  the  city. 

As  Caesar  and  his  tmin  pass  by  with  a  great  crowd  following 
them,  Cassius  and  his  brother-in-law,  Brutus,  separate  tliemselves 
from  tlie  crowd  fi^id  fall  to  discussing  public  affairs  and  the  posi- 
tion which  CjBsar  holds"  in  the  State.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, Cassius  reviewing  the  situation, .  puts  into  words  the 
plans  which  Brutus  has  not  yet  dared  to  formulate  and  wins  from 

the  latter  the  admission  tliat 

> 

**  Brutus  had  rather  l>e  a  villager 

Than  to  ivpuie  himstelf  a  uou  of  Rome 
Under  ihet^e  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  \B.y  upon  us.'* 

Their  apprehensions  are  still  further  aroused  by  the  reappearance 
of  Caesar  and  his  train,  and  by  Casca's  account  of  tlie  half-hearted 
way  in  which  Caesar  refused  the  crown  thrice  offered  him  by 
Antony.  The  conspiracy  at  once  assumes  definite  form  in  the 
mind  of  Cassius. 

The  third  scene  of  the  first  act  opens  at  midnight  of  the  four- 
teenth of  March,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  in  the 
height  of  which  the  conspirators  meet  at  Pompey's  Porch  and 
arrange  the  details  of  the  plot.     From  there  they  proceed  to  the 
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house  of  Brutus,  who  has  already  decided  in  his  own  mind  that 
for  the  good  of  the  State,  Caesar  must  be  assassinated.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlie  15th,  the  conspiracy  is  formally  rati- 
fied and  each  one  is  assigned  his  special  part  in  the  tragedy. 

Caesar  has  had  warning  given  him  of  his  fate  by  omens  which 
in  Rome  were  considered  indubitable.  On  account  of  these  omens, 
as  well  as  his  infirm  health,  he  was  in  some  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  remain  at  home,  and  defer  to  some  other  opportunity 
the  business  which  he  had  before  the  senate ;  but  Decimus  Brutus 
advising  him  not  to  disappoint  the  senators,  who  waited  his  com- 
ing, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go.  On  his  way,  he  was  warned 
again  of  the  plot  against  him,  but  he  entered  the  Senate-house, 
laughing  at  the  soothsayer,  Spurinna,  as  a  false  prophet  because 
the  ides  of  March  were  come  without  any  mischief  having  befallen 
him.  To  which  the  soothsayer  replied,  "  They  are  come,  indeed^ 
but  not  past."  From  this  point  Plutarch  takes  up  the  story: 
When  Caesar  entered  and  had  taken  his  seat,  Cimber  presented  to 
him  a  petition  on  behalf  of  his  exiled  brother  and  the  conspirators, 
all  crowded  around  him  to  join  in  the  entreaty.  While  he  waa 
rejecting  their  entreaties  with  some  show  of  displeasure,  Cimber, 
taking  hold  of  Caesar's  toga  with  both  his  hands,  pulled  it  down- 
wards from  the  neck,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
Casca  struck  the  first  blow  and  was  followed  by  the  other  con- 
spirators. It  is  said  that  Caesar  defended  himself  till  he  saw  that 
Brutus  had  drawn  his  sword,  when  he  pulled  his  toga  over  hia 
face  and  offered  no  further  resistance.  Those  who  were  not  in  the 
conspiracy  were  prevented  by  consternation  and  horror  either  from 
flying  or  going  to  aid,  and  they  did  not  even  venture  to  utter  a 
word.  But  after  Caesar  was  killed,  the  senators  rushed  through 
the  door  and  made  their  escape  without  waiting  to  listen  to  Brutua 
who  had  come  forward  to  address  them.  Later,  Brutus  had  a 
chance  to  speak  to  the  people,  who  listened  attentively  to  hia 
speech,  indicating  by  their  deep  silence  that  tliey  respected  Brutua 
and  pitied  Caesar.  But  when  Mark  Antony  mounts  the  rostrum 
and,  with  the  permission  of  Brutus,  pronounces,  according  to  cus- 
tom, a  funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  his  friend ;  when  the  peo- 
ple see  the  body  of  Caesar  disfigured  with  wounds ;  and  when  the 
will  is  opened  and»it  is  discovered  that  he  has  given  to  every 
Roman  a  handsome  present,  the  multitude  can  no  longer  be  kept. 
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within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Heaping  about  the  corpse  benches, 
lattices  and  tables,  taken  from  the  forum,  they  set  fire  to  it  on  the 
spot  and  bum  it ;  then  taking  the  flaming  pieces  of  wood  they  run 
to  the  houses  of  the  conspirators  to  fire  them,  and  others  run  about 
the  city  in  all  directions  seeking  for  the  men  to  seize  and  tear  them 
in  pieces.  None  of  the  conspirators  fall  in  their  way,  as  they  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius  had  left  the  city.  Between  Act  III.  and  Act 
IV.  is  an  interval  'of  some  nineteen  months,  during  which  time 
Antony,  endeavoring  to  succeed  to  Caesar's  power,  has  found  a 
formidable  rival  in  Octavius,  who  has  thwarted  him  on  all  occasions. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  43,  Octavius  and  Antony  fought  over 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  former  was  defeated. 
Later  the  two  became  reconciled,  and,  with  Lepidus,  formed  a  sec- 
ond triumvirate  which  was  to  rule  for  five  years.  The  enemies  of 
each  were  proscribed,  and  Act  IV.,  i.  of  our  play  opens  with  the 
making  of  the  list  for  the  proscription. 

Brutus,  in  the  meantime,  had  retired  to  Athens,  raised  a  large 
army  there,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
He  goes  now  to  Asia  and  joins  Cassius,  whose  efforts  have  been 
equally  successful,  and  the  two  generals  return  to  Europe  to 
oppose  the  triumvirs  whom  they  meet  on  the  Plains  of  Philippi. 
A  description  of  this  memorable  battle  occupies  Act  V.,  while  the 
preceding  events :  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
reconciliation,  the  news  of  Portia's  death,  the  warning  of  Caesar's 
ghost,  the  announcement  of  the  approach  of  Antony  and  Octavius, 
and  the  decision  to  march  to  Philippi, —  all  are  recorded  in  IV.,  ii. 
and  iii.,  where  the  scene  is  changed  from  Rome  to  Sardis.  At  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  commanded  tlie  right  wing  of  his  army 
and  defeated  the  division^  opposed  to  him.  Cassius  commanding 
the  left  wing  was  beaten  by  Antony ;  and,  thinking  the  day  lost, 
slew  himself  in  despair.  After  an  interval  of  twenty  days,  Brutus 
renewed  the  battle  and  the  conflict  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the 
republican  army.  Escaping  with  a  few  followers,  Brutus  passed 
the  night  in  a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  that  his  cause  was  ruined,  he 
ordered  Strato,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  kill  him.  Strato  refused 
at  first ;  but,  seeing  that  Brutus  was  determined,  he  turned  away 
his  face  and  held  his  sword  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it.  Antony 
himself  performed  the  rites  of  burial  and  pronounced  a  most  fit- 
ting eulogy  over  the  body  of  his  enemy. 
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EDITORIAL. 

AN  important  meeting  of  teacherd  of  far  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance was  recently  (Nov.  8,  9)  held  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  the 
annual  session  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers*  Association.  Heretofore 
they  have  met  alternately  in  Columbus  and  Dayton.  Aside  from  minor 
members  on  the  program,  there  were  three  principal  speakers :  —  Supt. 
F.  Louis  Soidan,  of  St.  Louis,  occupied  the  evening,  and  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Moulton,  of  Chicago,  and  William  J.  Long,  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
the  forenoon  of  Saturday.  Either  of  the  three  addresses  would  have 
honored  any  program  of  any  association.  Mr.  Long  spoke  on  Nature 
and  the  Child,  and  revealed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  both  the  child 
and  the  life  of  forest,  meadow  and  stream  that  was  refreshing.  Besides 
the  literary  part  of  the  program  there  was  given  an  exhibit  of  hand- 
work of  the  several  grades  and  the  high  school,  that  was  most  sensible 
and  encouraging.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  one  that  Cincinnati 
teachers  and  the  Cincinnati  public  will  long  remember  with  both  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  The  attendance  was  large,  considerably  over  2000,  and 
represented  more  than  half  of  the  State,  beside  many  counties  and 
towns  of  Northern  Kentucky  and  Eastern  Indiana. 

THE  experience  of  Superintendent  Griffith,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
introduction  and  use  of  school  baths  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  suggestive.  Every  city  of  considerable  size  must  have  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  children  to  whom  cleanliness  and  the  habit  of  cleanliness 
nre  quite  as  important  as  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  and  cipher- 
ing. In  this  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  the  school  must  re-enforce,  and 
if  need  be,  supplement  the  home.  And  if  baths  can  be  provided  as 
cheaply,  and  their  use  can  be  made  as  general  as  Superintendent  Grif- 
fiths reports,  the  task  need  not  seem  great  for  any  city  to  undertake. 
But  Utica*s  experience  agrees  with  that  of  other  cities  making  the 
experiment.  Education  will  gladly  publish  results  of  this  movement 
as  they  can  be  graphically  and  clearly  portrayed  by  those  who  have  had 
any  personal  experience. 

NEXT  in  importance  to  sensible  preparation  and  wise  selection  of 
teachers  is  the  reasonable  and  helpful  improvement  of  these 
same  teachers  when  once  in  the  work.  Few  school  problems  are  more 
difficult.  The  processes  of  instruction  in  the  best  schools  are  In  a  state 
of  transition.     Often  the  day's  work  is  exacting.     Much  is  expected  of 
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teachers.  The  best  teachers  expect  mach  of  themselves.  For  the  best 
health  and  the  best  resalts,  every  day  should  assure  to  the  teacher  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  that  is  really  recreative.  The  energies  cannot 
safely  be  kept  under  an  unbroken  strain.  But  the  profession  is  con- 
stantly changing.  Pedagogical  literature  multiplies.  The  place  of  this 
profession  among  the  professions,  of  the  school  among  the  social  insti- 
tutions, and  of  teaching  among  the  arts,  is  the  occasion  of  frequent  re- 
adjustments. The  teacher  who  would  succeed  in  more  than  a  mediocre 
way  must  keep  abreast  of  these  discussions.  She  must  read.  She 
must  be  familiar  with  expert  experiments  and  successes  and  conclusions 
in  the  large  field  of  the  world.  To  know  what  is  being  done  or 
attempted  elsewhere,  and  what  it  all  means  for  her  is  vital  for  the  grow- 
ing teacher.  Indeed,  in  the  effort  to  know  and  use  the  best  that  is 
being  thought  and  done  in  teaching  anywhere  lies  at  least  one  sugges- 
tion for  personal  improvement.  A  hundred  teachera  may  read  and 
observe  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  but  if  their  reading  and  observa- 
tion have  the  effect  to  clarify  their  own  thinking  and  teaching,  to 
increase  their  school  interests,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  larger  social 
and  economic  relations  of  their  daily  work,  not  only  are  the  school  ex- 
ercises made  more  effective,  but  the  results '  a  personal  culturing  and 
maturing,  and  enrichment  of  life  and  purposes  eminently  significant  in 
a  professional  way.  The  real  growth  of  every  teacher  must  of  neces- 
sity take  place  after  she  has  begun  her  career|in  the  profession. 

THE  American  Public  Health  Association  held  a  meeting  about  a 
year  ago  in  Indianapolis,  advance  sheets  of  whose  proceedings 
have  but  recently  appeared.  The  purposes  named  are  all  of  somewhat 
direct  interest  to  teachers  and  school  oflDcials.  The  report  in  question 
is  upon  ^^  the  progress  made  in  the  application  of  measures  designed 
for  the  early  detection  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  among  public 
school  pupils."  Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  450  cities,  asking  for 
information  about  medical  inspectors  and  their  success  in  the  schools. 
One  hundred  fifty-four  replies  were  received,  one  hundred  twenty- 
one  of  them  reporting  '*  no  medical  inspection."  Among  the  larger 
cities  (100,000  or  larger),  belonging  to  this  latter  class  are  noticed 
Providence,  Indianapolis,  San  Fraucisco,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis.  Among  the  larger  cities  that  have  made  provision 
for  more  or  less  complete  medical  inspection  and  care  of  the  schools  are 
Chicago,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee.  In 
general  the  duties  of  inspectors  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  (1)  to 
visit  schools  periodically  (2),  to  examine  such  cases  as  the  local  prin- 
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cipal  may  refer  to  the  Inspector  (3),  to  examine  into  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  the  school  house,  the  furnishings  and  surroundings  (4),  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  and  the  dangers  of 
contagion  (5),  to  report,  periodically  (generally  weekly),  to  the  Board 
of  HeHlth  or  to  other  authority.  It  is  understood  and  often  specifically 
provided  in  the  code  that  the  Inspector's  duties  end  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  pupil,  no  prescriptions  being  permitted  on  professional 
attendance.  If  the  school  is  endangered  by  the  pupil's  continuance  in 
his  classes,  the  Inspector  is  empowered  to  remove  him  temporarily  and 
until  the  danger  is  past.  The  instructions  in  one  city  —  Patterson  — 
name  nine  diseases  as  especially  infectious  or  contagious.  In  certain 
cities  medical  attention  is  given  to  defects  in  sight  and  hearing,  and 
reports  made  toparents.  Hysteria,  Chorea,  and  other  (often)  school- 
made  diseases  are  studied  and  movements  made  to  avoid  them.  The 
closing  of  public  schools,  except  in  very  extreme  cases,  is  discouraged. 
This  movement  for  the  careful  and  expert  and  regular  medical 
inspection  of  schools  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  and  of  vital 
importance,  not  alone  to  the  schools,  but  the  State  as  well.  The 
writer  believes  in  it  thoroughly  and  commends  it  to  the  confidence  and 
encouragement  of  school  people  everywhere,  especially  in  the  large  cit- 
ies. ^' The  considerations  that  have  influenced  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,"  says  the  Report,  ^^  and  the  arguments  brought  forward  to 
sustain  the  views  advanced  in  its  favor,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  State,  by  statute,  requires  school  attendance  at  an  age 
when  the  individual  is  peculiarfy  prone  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  diseases 
which  prevail  in  all  groups  of  young  persons,  and  in  assuming  the  con- 
trol and  custody  of  the  child  during  five  hours  each  day  the  State 
becomes  morally  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
pupil  during  that  period,  and  it  is  wholly  indefensible  that  public  schools 
shall  be  conducted  in  buildings  which  are  insufficiently  ventilated, 
lighted  and  warmed.  It  is  equally  indefensible  to  bring  children 
together,  by  lawful  authority,  without  using  every  reasonable  endeavor 
to  weed  out  and  exclude  infections  individuals.  The  justification  which 
warrants  the  State  in  the  enforcement  of  the  requirement  compelling  all 
children  to  obtain  an  education  is  purely  economic  in  its  principles,  and 
on  the  same  basis  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  for  the  State  to  require  that 
all  citizens  shall  avoid  premature  death,  and  in  fact  this  logical  claim 
to  the  benefits  which  attend  the  normal  duration  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  long  been  demanded  by.  civilized  governments  the  world 
over.  Thus  the  laws  of  many  countries  make  suicide  a  crime,  and  on 
this  ground,  laws  are  made  to  secure  hygienic  conditions  on  private 
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premises.  The  value  of  the  citizen  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  gain 
if  he  shall  live  out  his  natural  expectation,  is  understood  and  admitted 
by  all  statesmen.  How  thoughtless,  then,  has  been  our  course  hereto- 
fore in  admitting  to  intimate  association  the  sick  and  the  well  in  one 
unrestricted  group  in  our  public  schools !  And  it  is  high  time  that 
measures  should  be  instituted  to  stop  the  needless  slaughter.  Every 
observing  man  knows  that  the  astonishing  diminution  in  the  mortality 
of  infants  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  almost 
solely  due  to  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  mothers  and  nurses 
of  the  value  of  pasteurization  of  milk,  and  medicinal  inspection  of 
schools  promises  to  accomplish  results  almost  as  valuable  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  diphthena  and  scarlet  fever  as  the  proper  care  of  milk  has 
rendered  in  eradicating  infantile  diarrhoea.  Parents  frequently  fail  to 
detect  illness,  and  the  teacher  who  is  experienced  can  be  relied  upon  to 
note  the  early  symptoms  of  the  onset  of  the  dangerous  affections  with 
far  more  skill  than  the  average  parent,  and  by  cultivation  of  this  power 
of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  by  prompt  and  judicious 
disposition  of  the  cases  reported  to  him  by  the  medical  inspector,  a  ser- 
vice of  immense  financial  value  to  the  State  can  be  rendered.  When 
we  add  to  the  benefits  already  referred  to,  the  relief  from  suffering  to 
both  child  and  parent  which  will  be  effected  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  individuals  to  be  attacked  by  the  communicable  diseases,  who  will 
vote  against,  the  adoption  of  this  measure  for  improving  the  public 
school  administration  ?  *' 
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AN  UNENFORCED  LAW. 

B.    W.    TOCN6,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

N  the  Iftte  repoi*t  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts, 
Secretary  Hill  calls  attention  again  to  a  law  passed  in  1894  which 
provides  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  the  state  board.  The  stat- 
ute reads  as  follows :  — 

Section  1 .  The  state  board  of  education  shall  cause  to  be  held,  at 
such  convenient  times  and  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  designate, 
public  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  examinations  shall  test 
the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  abilities  of  candidates,  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  the  boanl 
may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Due  notice  of  the  time,  place  and 
other  conditions  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given  in  such  public  man- 
ner as  the  board  may  determine. 

Section  2.  A  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  given  to  all  candi- 
dates* who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  such  branches  as  are 
required  by  law  to  be  taught,  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  boai-d ;  such  certificate  shall  be  either  probationary 
or  permanent,  and  shall  indicate  the  gi*ade  of  school  for  which  the  per- 
son named  in  the  certificate  is  qualified  to  teach. 

Section  3.  A  list  of  approved  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  the  same,  with  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  desired,  shall  be  sent  to  school  committees  upon  their 
request. 

Section  4.  The  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  in  lieu  of  the  personal  examina- 
tion required  by  section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes. 

Section  5.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  annu- 
ally expended  for  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  comment  upon  this  statute.  Secretary  Hill  says,  '^  The  burden  of 
an  unexecuted  law  has  weighec]  on  the  office  since  1894,  partially, 
but  not  satisfactorily  relieved  by  the  fact  that  the  situation  has  been 
diligently  presented  in  every  report  since  that  time." 

The  law  was  passed  just  before  the  present  secretary  came  to  office, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  a  plan  for  its  execution  devolved  upon  him. 
This  plan  for  the  state  examination  and  qualification  of  teachers  is 
given  at  length  in  the  fifty-eighth  annual  report.  It  calls  for  an 
examination  of  teachers  similar  to  that  now  used  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  city  of  Boston,  and  by  other  boards  of  education  whose 
schools  hold  high  rank. 
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It  is  clearly  to  the  advaatage  and  interest  of  the  state  that  well- 
qualified  teachers  be  provided  for  the  instmction  of  her  future  citizens. 
The  state  has  long  realized  this,  and  has  provided  a  means  through  its 
ten  normal  schools.  The  state  has  recognized  the  need  of  supplement- 
ing this  work  of  training  and  preparation  by  a  process  or  method  of 
handling  the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher 
to  secure  a  position,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  school  official  finds 
teachers  for  his  schools.  At  present  when  a  teacher  wishes  a  position 
she  may, — 

1.  Write  to  school  officials,  stating  her  preparation,  experience, 
etc.,  or, — 

2.  She  may  secure  a  position  through  personal  influence,  regardless 
of  her  qualifications ;  or, — 

3.  She  may  take  the  examinations  given  by  school  boards  in  certain 
cities,  and  so  be  placed  on  a  list  of  qualified  candidates;  or, — 

4.  She  may  register  with  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  teachers' 
agencies. 

The  first  method  is  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Ten  to  one  she 
does  not  see  her  enclosed  postage  stamp  again.  For  the  school  official 
there  is  an  easier  way. 

The  second  method  is  the  unconventional,  employed  chiefly  in  small 
towns. 

The  third  method  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  since  it  is 
employed  only  in  large  cities,  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  teachers. 

The  last  named  is  the  method  which  seems  most  promising.  *  For  a 
registration  fee  of  two  dollars  the  agency  looks  up  the  teacher's  record, 
collects  testimonials,  notifies  her  of  positions,  and  gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  personal  interview  with  school  officials.  If  she  secures  a 
position  through  the  agency  she  pays  as  a  premium  a  certain  sum, 
usually  five  per  cent  of  what  the  position  brings  her  during  the  first 
year. 

Now  when  the  superintendent  or  other  school  official  wishes  to  secure 
teachers,  what  ai-e  the  methods  employed?     He  may, — 

1.  Visit  normal  schools  and  select  most  promising  candidates; 
or,— 

2.  Visit  teachers  at  their  work  in  other  cities  and  towns  and  induce 
them  to  make  a  change;  or, — 

3.  Follow' up  written  applications ;  or, — 

4.  Employ  through  an  agency. 
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If  we  give  a  little  consideration  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
these  methods,  we  soon  find  the  one  which  appeals  to  the  business-like 
superintendent.  The  first  method  is  a  good  one,  but  unfortunately, 
not  always  convenient  or  possible.  It  necessitates  taking  valuable 
time  from  school  work  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year.  The  second 
method  is  held  in  disfavor  by  many  people  and  is  known  by  the  unsav- 
ory name  of  '^  piracy "  among  school  officials.  The  superintendent 
may  occasionally  follow  up  the  case  of  a  written  application,  and  at 
some  expense  may  secure  a  teacher  in  this  way.  The  agency  is  the 
most  popular  method  with  many  school  officials.  It  furnishes  a  large 
number  of  candidates  from  which  to  select.  At  no  expense  to  the 
superintendent  he  may  have  a  personal  interview  with  twenty  candi- 
dates in  the  course  of  an  hour,  make  his  selections,  and  lake  the  next 
train  home.  The  teacher,  then,  is  the  one  who  bears  the  expense, 
paying  the  agency  for  the  assistance  rendered  the  city  or  town  to  which 
she  is  going, —  pays  a  private  business  concern  for  a  public  position. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  examinations  provided  for  by 
the  law  of  1894  are  voluntary^  not  obligatory.  The  plan  is  to  assist 
teachers  in  finding  positions  for  which  they  are  qualified,  and  to  assist 
school  officials  in  finding  such  teachers  as  they  need. 

If  such  a  bureau  of  examination  and  registration  were  provided, 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  public  school  teachers  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts would  be  accommodated ;  hundreds  of  supervisors  and  other 
school  officials  would  be  able  to  obtain  suitable  teachers  without  the 
charge  of  "piracy;"  or  what  is  worse,  the  charge  of  bribery,  which  is 
being  made  against  some  school  officials  who  now  employ  teachers 
through  existing  institutions. 

With  the  present  ridiculously  small  appropriation  of  $500  annually, 
it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law.  **  Seven  long  years "  the  statute 
has  remained  unenforced.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  thousands  of  teachers 
in  Massachusetts  did  something  about  this?  Can  we  not  .interest  some 
of  our  law-makers  in  the  matter  and  secure  a  sufficient  appropriation? 
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THB   PHILIPPimSS   UVDBR  THB   8FA.NI8H   REGIME. 

The  report  of  the  CommisBioDer  of  Education  for  1899-1900  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  education  in  our  newly  acquired  possessions  which 
is  worthy  of  most  careful  study.  The  endeavor  is  here  made  to  set 
forth  in  a  perfectly  unbiased  and  judicial  manner  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  islands  considered,  and  to  this 
end  an  exhaustive  study  has  been  made  of  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  their  religious,  social^  artistic  and  industrial  aptitudes, 
as  well  as  to  the  means  of  their  formal  education. 

The  portion  of  this  chapter  of  deepest  interest  is  that  relating  to  the 
Philippines  whose  people  present  a  much  deeper  problem  for  our  con- 
sideration than  those  of  the  nearer  islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
Again,  it  is  not  the  savage  or  wild  mountain  tribes  in  those  eastern 
islands  that  most  concern  us,  but  the  Filipinos  proper,  that  is  to  say, 
*'the  settled,  civilized  peoples  whose  representative  men  are  educated 
professional  and  business  men,"  the  best  of  whom  are  apparently  "  on 
a  par  with  the  corresponding  classes  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

All  authorities  agree  that  this  *' mixed  race,  imaginative,  emotional 
and  capable  of  culture  "  are  intellectually  quick  and  sharp,  but  imita- 
tive rather  than  original.  By  the  very  process  of  their  subjection  to 
their  Spanish  conquerors  they  have  themselves  become  adepts  in  hypoc- 
risy and  political  intrigue.  In  like  manner  candor  and  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  their  foreign  leaders  would  presumably  develop  the  same  char- 
acteristics in  them.  The  Filipinos  have  a  genuine  passion  for  liberty, 
and  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  this  priceless  possession  they  have 
passed  through  an  important  political  training  which  should  not  be 
ignored.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  chapter  before  us  by  the  account 
of  the  secret  societies  formed  among  them  which  became  the  media  for 
diffusing  ideas  of  liberty,  cooperation  and  organization.  The  letters 
interchanged  by  the  leaders  of  these  societies,  the  appeals  published  in 
the  proscribed  journals  of  the  patriots,  the  allegories  and  poems  written 
to  inspire  common  minds  with  the  love  of  liberty  reproduced  in  this 
chapter,  show  better  than  any  statistics  what  has  been  the  development 
of  this  unfortunate  and  interesting  people. 

The  reports  of  our  own  military  authorities  summarized  in  the  chap- 
ter considered  indicate  very  clearly  the  means  of  formal  education  in 
the  Philippines.     Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  classical 
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and  University  education  were  the  chief  concern,  and  yet  the  extracts 
from  the  reports  referred  to  show  that  ^^the  public  elementary  school 
system  required  by  Spanish  law,  whatever  its  defects,  was  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  archipelago  "  when  our  forces  arrived.  At  that  moment 
the  islands  ceased  to  be  foreign  territory  and  their  schools  came  under 
the  charge  of  the  American  military  authorities.  The  appointment  of 
a  superintendent  of  public  inslrnction  under  the  civil  commission  marks 
the  change  from  the  military  to  the  civil  control  of  the  schools.  The 
incumbent  of  the  office,  Mr.  F.  W.  Atkinson,  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  September,  1900,  and  thus  was  ushered  in  the  American  era  in 
school  affairs  whose  essential  nature  is  education  under  civic  authority 
for  civic  ends. 

A    GERMAN    STANDPOINT. 

This  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  contains  also 
an  important  section  on  education  in  Central  Europe,  in  which  are  pre- 
sented discussions  and  statistics  of  universal  interest. 

Tbe  section  opens  with  an  admirable  translation  of  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Tews,  of  Berlin,  on  popular  education  and  national  economic 
development.  The  paper  challenges  attention  not  more  by  its  subject 
than  by  the  peculiarly  paradoxical  form  which  the  discussion  assumes. 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  ^^  highly  developed  culture  requires  a 
corresponding  economic  foundation,"  and  on  the  other,  '^that  the  form 
of  economic  labor  is  dependent  upon  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
laborer.*'  The  implied  contradiction  disappears  when  it  is  considered 
that  culture  and  economics,  though  interdependent,  do  not  progress 
with  even  steps.  This  idea  furnishes  a  key  to  the  educational  history 
of  the  world.  Culture  in  its  twofold  aspect,  intellectual  and  ethical,  is 
a  force  making  for  the  economic  perfection  of  society.  The  lowest 
economic  stage  is  that  which  permits  culture  only  to  an  exclusive  class. 
Economic  progress  is  measured  by  the  diffusion  of  culture.  From  this 
standpoint  invention  which  frees  man  from  grinding  labor,  appears  as 
the  most  important  outcome  of  culture.  The  effects  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  increasing  the  wealth  production  of  a  nation  and  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  results  of  labor  are  shown  by  an  imposing  array  of 
facts  and  of  expert  testimony,  but  popular  education  which  works  to 
this  end,  must  be  neither  purely  elementary  nor  entirely  general.  Gen- 
eral education  is  the  trunk  from  which  technical  education  branches ; 
without  the  former  the  latter  is  in  the  most  cases  impossible,  but  gen- 
eral education  alone  does  not  equip  one  for  participation  in  economic 
action. 
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Thus  on  a  truly  philosophic  conception  of  the  relation  between  intel- 
ligence and  progress  is  built  up  a  noble  plea  (1)  for  the  highest  possi- 
^  ble  development  of  popular  education  (2)  for  its  final  specialization. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION"  IN   SEVERAL    COUNTRIES. 

Following  the  above  article  in  the  Comoiissioner's  report  is  a  statistical 
summary  of  education  in  Central  Europe.  This  survey  includes  (p.  768 ) 
a  comparative  table  showing  the  growth  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Prussia  for  the  two  quinquennial  periods,  1886  to  1891,  and  1891  to 
1896.  The  table  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  ''  humanis- 
tic institutions"  and  the '^  realistic,"  in  which  latter  class  the  higher 
burgher  schools  are  included.  The  humanistic  schools  (gymnasia  and 
pro-gymnasia)  had  a  falling  off  in  attendance  in  the  first  period,  viz., 
from  85,142  students  in  1886  to  82,154  in  1891;  during  the  second 
period  the  attendance  increased  again,  reaching  85,455  in  1896.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  fell  from  10,973  in 
1886  to  9,488  in  1896,  so  that  the  grovvth  in  the  decade  was  wholly  in 
the  secondary  division.  The  realistic  institutions  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted increase  in  the  number  of  students  which  stood  at  49,984  in 
1886,  57,865  in  1891,  62,872  in  1896.  If  we  consider  only  the  totals 
for  1896  it  appears  that  there  were  in  that  year  in  all  classes  of  sec- 
ondary schools  of  Prussia,  148,327  students. 

The  statistics  of  education  in  France  presented  in  another  chapter  of 
the  same  report  (p.  1723)  show  the  status  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
that  country  at  specified  dates  for  the  period  1887  to  1898.  In  the 
quinquennial  period  1887  to  1892  tlie  enrollment  in  state  classical 
schools  (lyc6es),  local  public  colleges  (communal  colleges),  church 
and  private  secondary  schools  combined,  rose  from  160,161  to  176,954 
students.  In  1898  the  enrollment  had  reached  185,267.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  the  statistics  for  Prussia  given  above,  there 
should  be  added  to  this  total  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools,  viz.,  38,610,  which  would  raise  the  total  for  France  to 
223,877.  The  statistics  for  both  countries  pertain  exclusively  to  sec- 
ondary schools  for  boys. 

The  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  Prussia,  viz.,  148,327 
is  equivalent  to  one  for  every  214  inhabitants,  taking  as  the  basis  of 
comparison  the  census  population  for  1895,  viz.,  31,855,125.  The 
corresponding  ratio  for  France  is  one  student  for  every  172  inhabitants, 
the  basis  of  comparison  being  the  population  for   1896,  viz.,  38,517,- 

975. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  in  this  connection  the  phenomenal 
increase  of  secondary  education  in  our  own  country  as  set  forth  in  a 
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previous  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (1898-99,  Chap. 
XLI.) .  The  statistics  there  presented  show  that  in  the  decade  1889-'90 
to  1898-99  the  number  of  public  high  schools  increased  from  2,526  to 
5,495,  or  117  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  same  from 
202,963  to  476,227,  or  135  per  cent. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  also  in  the  num- 
ber of  private  high  schools  and  academies,  but  after  1895  they  suffered 
a  slight  decline. 

In  addition  to  the  students  of  the  public  and  private  high  schools 
there  are  many  students  pursuing  similar  courses  of  study  in  the  aca- 
demic departments  of  normal  schools  and  in  the  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges.  Including  these  with  the  secondary  schools  proper  the 
total  number  of  secondary  students  in  1898-99  is  found  to  be  655,227, 
and  of  this  total,  292,876  were  young  men.  This  gives  one  male  stu- 
dent pursuing  secondary  studies  in  the  United  States  for  every  248 
inhabitants,  the  basis  of  comparison  being  the  estimated  population  for 
1897-98,  viz.,  72,737,100.  The  proportion  of  secondary  students  to 
population  appears  by  this  showing  to  be  less  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Prussia  or  in  France,  although  in  certain  states  the  proportion  is 
much  higher  than  in  either  of  the  countries  named,  as  in  Massachusetts 
where  there  is  one  male  student  in  secondary  studies  for  every  154 
inhabitants.  There  are,  however,  dissimilar  elements  in  the  systems  of 
different  countries  which  make  exact  comparisons  impossible.  For 
example,  the  statistics  for  the  United  States  include  only  pupils  who 
have  absolutely  reached  the  secondary  stage  in  their  scholastic  course. 
Their  average  age  at  entrance  upon  the  secondary  school  being  not 
less  than  fourteen  years,  whereas  in  both  Prussia  and  France,  pupils' 
enter  upon  the  secondary  schools  at  about  twelve  years  of  age.  From 
seven  to  nine  years,  according  to  the  character  of  the  school,  is  required 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  Prussian  and  French  secondary 
schools,  so  that  the  upper  limit  of  the  courses  is  about  two  years  above 
that  of  secondary  courses  in  our  own  country.  According  to  estimates 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  in 
this  country  should  be  added  to  the  high  school  period  to  get  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  gymnasia  course  of  Prussia,  or  the  lyc^e  course  of  France. 
This  would  greatly  raise  the  proportion  of  secondary  students  in  the 
United  States.  The  mere  statement  of  the  facts  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  misleading  internationai  statistical  comparisons  may  be. 

When  not  pushed  to  an  extreme,  however,  such  comparisons  serve 
to  emphasize  national  tendencies  which  are  of  great  importance. 
Increases  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  and  in  the  number  of 
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their  stadents  is  a  gaaraniy  of   power  in  a  nation.     In  this  respect, 
Prussia,  France  and  the  United  States  show  aboat  eqaal  progress.     In 
the  diversity  and  wise  adjustment  of  the  secondary  schools  to  different 
orders  of  ability,  France  has  apparently  made  less  advance  than  either 
our  own  country  or  Prussia,   but  she  is  moving  very  rapidly  in  this 
direction  by  a  well  ordered  expansion  of  her  elemantary  school  system. 
England  cannot  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  as  complete  statis- 
tics of  secondary  schools  in  that  country  are  wantiug.     A  partial  cen- 
sus of  secondary  schools,  published  by  the  Education  Department  in 
1897  included  6,009  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  291,544  pupils,  of 
whom  158,502  were  boys.     Of  the  total,  two- thirds  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.     A  member  of  the  Association  of  private  school  masters 
estimated  the  enrolment  in  the  schools  of  this  class  at  600,000.     Proba- 
bly one-third  of  this  number  would  be  in  secondary  studies.     All  au- 
thorities are  agreed  that  the  means  of  secondary  education  are  wofully 
deficient  in  England,  and  those  that  exist,   sadly  in  need  of  coordina- 
tion.    The  Duke  of   Devonshire,    in  a  recent  address  illustrated  the 
probable  inferiority  of  England  in  this  respect  by  a  pointed  comparison 
between  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.     In  point  of  numbers  attending  the 
elementary  schools  he  showed    that   there   was   not   much  to  choose 
between  the  two  cities.     Hamburg,  he  added,  possesses  '^  no  institution 
like  the  University  college  of  which  Liverpool  is  justly  proud  ;  "  but  *'  in 
8econdai7  education  Hamburg  beats  Liverpool  out  of  the  field."     Com- 
paring the  totals  of  the  boys  in    the   secondary   schools   of   Hamburg 
under  public  instruction  with  the  number  of  boys  in  the  corresponding 
schools  of  Liverpool,  it  appears  that  there  are  more  than  three  boys 
receiving  secondary  education  in  Hamburg  for  one  boy  receiving  it  in 
Liverpool.     "This,"  said   the  Duke,    "is  the  weak  spot  of   English 
education  as  compared  with  German.     And    it  must  be   remembered 
that  every  secondary  school  in  Germany  stands  for  a  complete  well- 
thought-out  curriculum."     The  lesson  of  this  comparison  he  summed 
up  in  a  national  warning.     "  If,"  he  said,  "  knowledge  and  educational 
discipline  tell,  every  day  more  and  more  in  every  branch  of  national 
success,  then  these  deficiencies  if  they  exist,  matter  to  us  all  very  much 
indeed  and  every  day  which  is  lost  in  bringing  ourselves  up  to  the  level 
of  other  countries  may  be  found  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  national 
decay  and  disaster." 

While  this  inferiority  in  respect  to  secondary  education  is  thus  pub- 
licly acknowledged  in  England,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  respect 
to  schools  intended  primarily  for  a  ruling  or  dominant  class,  England 
is  richly  endowed.     The  history  and  character  of  these  noble  fonnda- 
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tioQS  of  which  Harrow,  and  Etou,  and  Rugby  are  the  types,  are  set 
forth  in  the  Commissioner's  report  already  referred  to  (pp.  45 — 84)  in 
an  article  translated  from  a  German  writer  who  pays  a  noble  tribute  to 
their  merits  as  evidenced  -^by  the  long  line  of  great  statesmen,  generals, 
parliamentarians,  poets,  and  men  of  learning  who  have  come  from 
them."  They  afford  striking  proof  of  the  national  value  of  secondary 
education,  as  expressed  by  M.  Maurice  Faure  in  a  passage  quoted  in 
the  Commissioner's  report  (p.l724)  :  ^^It  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
^'  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  the  r61e  of  secondary  education  in  our 
democratic  society  and  its  influence  upon  the  future  republican  govern- 
ment. Doubtless  today  there  is  no  person  so  humble  that  he  may  not 
aspire  to  bear  a  part  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  republic  that  by  means  of  the  general  diffusion  of  gratuitous 
instruction  it  has  enabled  every  citizen  to  cherish  the  legitimate  ambi- 
tion of  serving  his  country  in  any  post,  however  elevated,  for  which  his 
intelligence  and  character  fit  him.  But  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that 
those  who,  by  reason  of  extended  study,  have  had  their  intellectual 
faculties  most  completely  developed  are  better  prepared  than  their  fel- 
low-citizens less  favored  in  this  respect  to  bear  a  decisive  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  state  and  in  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  regular  progress  of  democratic  institutions  and  the 
peaceful  advent  of  a  better  social  organization  are  impossible,  except- 
ing under  one  condition,  namely,  that  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
education,  have  the  most  ability  and  authority  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
political  and  economic  progress  should  be  disposed,  by  their  very  edu- 
cation, by  the  habits  of  thought  and  the  principles  which  they  have 
acquired,  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  progress  and  to  promote 
it  with  convincing  ardor  and  devotion." 

M.  Maurice  Faure  is  speaking  for  France,  but  he  expresses  a  truth 
of  universal  application. 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pabllshers  of  Education  will  sendt  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  Story  of  a  Child.    By  Pierre  Loti.    This  work  has  been  done  into  English  by 
Caroline  F.  Smith ,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  satisfying  and  substantial.    A  tyro 
at  French  might  have  made  a  decent  translation  of  Loti*s  exquisite  work,  so  simple 
and  unaffected  is  it  in  style,  but  because  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  it  required 
that  the  translator  be  entirely  en  rapport  with  the  author^s  purpose  and  perform 
the  work  con  amore,  and  that  is  precisely  what  Miss  Smith  has  done.     No  one 
more  sympathetic  than  Miss  Smith,  more  appreciative  of  Loti's  intent,  more 
alive  to  the  need  of  such  a  book  could  have  been  selected  to   put   into    Eng- 
lish this  valuable  and  striking  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  child.     Loti  had 
not  an  exceptional  childhood,  there,  were  not  many  unusual  incidents  connected 
witli  it,  yet  it  was  not  commonplace  nor  altogether  devoid  of  interest.      The  mere 
recital  of  his  youthful  history  would  not  have  made  his  book  worth  while.    Where- 
in his  story  has  distinct  merit  is  the  liberal  appreciation  he  has  for  the  events 
common  to  childhood,  for  their  bearing  on  the  development  of  character,  for  their 
influence  in  forming  the  mental  and  spiritual  states  of  the  after  youth.     With  a 
marvellous  memory  Loti  recalls  the  most  trivial  incidents  in  his  early  career  and 
gives  them  their  proper  setting  and  notes  their  influence  on  his  later  life.      Every- 
thing was  for  something  with  him,  nothing  was  individual,  nothing  indeterminate, 
nothing  isolated.     With  educators  it  is  common  to  take  up  for  child  study  the 
charactertstica  and  actions  of  children  that  come  under  their  daily  observation, 
making  elaborate  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  of  physical  expressions,  of  men- 
tal peculiarities,  habits  and  manners  ;  it  is  some  one's  child  that  is  scrutinized  and 
speculated  upon,  noted  and  tagged.      Loti  went  for  his  study  to  the  child  that  he 
knew  best,  to  his  own  childhood  ;  he  did  not  have  to  make  daily  observations  and 
carefully  compute  charts  in  order  to  determine  a  probable  course  of  action.      He 
knew  his  child,  he  could  see  into  his  being  and  his  study  of  him  is  unquestionably 
the  most  satisfying  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  child  study  that  has 
yet  been  made.     No  teacher  can  read  this  book,  (and  every  teacher  ought  to  own 
and  study  it,)  without  coming  to  understand  more  of  the  true  nature  of  a  child  and 
learn  how  best  to  direct  him  so  that  his  future  shall  be  most  secure.      No  school 
officer  can  read  the  book,  and  all  school  officers  should  make  it  a  part  of  their 
working  library,  without  coming  to  comprehend  what  are  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  what  should  be  the  character  and  calibre  of  the  teachers  selected  to  deal  with 
him.    The  subject  of  child  study  will  have  a  new  impetus  with  the  advent  of  Loti*8 
book,  which  should  go  into  every  pedagogical  library  in  the  land,  on  every  teacher's 
desk,  and  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  every  normal  school.    The  proper  study  is  not 
the  branches  of  the  curriculum  but  the  small  child  that  is  put  to  these  branches. 
Loti  turns  the  light  upon  the  child  and  the  illumination  is  a  search-light.    Boston : 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Th«  Laurel  Song  Book.  Edited  by  W.  L.  Tomlins.  The  meaning  of  song  goes 
deep,  said  a  wise  man.  The  influence  of  song  no  man  can  measure ;  it  is  the 
highest  form  of  praise  ;  it  touches  quickest  the  human  heart ;  it  uplifts,  it  inspires, 
it  vivifies,  it  energizes.     Happy  the  land  with  glorious  song  I    Happy  the  youth 
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that  learn  good  songs  at  home  or  school !  America  is  fortunately  becoming  a  land 
of  song,  not  only  of  words  that  are  noble  and  powerful  but  of  melody  that  is  tune- 
ful and  sustaining  and  permanent.  For  the  most  part  our  collections  of  songs  have 
been  with  indifferent  verse  coupled  to  melodies  by  other  than  American  composers  ; 
this  has  been  especitilly  marked  in  collections  intended  for  higher  grades  in  schools. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Laurel  Song  Book  we  have  a  distinct  and  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  service  of  song  that  will  merit  and  receive  the  grateful  recognition  of 
all  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  editor  has  first  of  all  taken  from  our  repre- 
sentative poets  some  of  their  fine,  strong  verse  and  then  has  had  these  set  to  mu- 
sic by  some  of  the  best  of  American  composers,  making  a  collection  that  is  unique 
and  timely  and  distinctly  American.  There  are  songs  from  Lowell,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Holmes,  Emerson,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Walt  Whitman,  Bryant,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  and  other  distingaished  American  poets,  and  compositions  from  Arthur 
Foote,  Arthur  Whiting,  Chadwick,  Hadley,  Gilchrist,  Cauffman,  Kelley,  Farwell, 
and  many  more.  While  the  predominant  feature  is  the  American  spirit,  there 
are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  many  of  the  superb  songs  and  melodies 
of  the  standard  writers.  Thus  the  collectioif  makes  a  matchless  song  book,  con- 
taining the  best  of  poetry  and  music.  The  character  of  the  songs  and  music 
stamps  the  collection^  one  sure  to  find  immediate  acceptance  with  teachers  and 
conductors  ;  it  is  an  incomparable  song  book.     Boston  :  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Power  Through  Repose.  By  Annie  Payson  Call.  A  new  edition  with  additions. 
This  book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher.  There  would  probably  be  fewer  pre- 
maturely broken  down  teachers  if  all  read  it.  Not  only  teachers,  but  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  as  a  class  are  so  prone  to  overwork  both  brain  and  body,  would  profit  by 
the  reading.  The  author  tells  of  a  German  physician  who  has  discovered  a  new 
disease,  '*  AmeriCanitis,*'  of  which  there  are  innumerable  varieties.  In  witness 
whereof  note  the  nerve  medicines,  nervine  hospitals,  rest  cures,  and  so  on,  which 
confront  us  on  every  hand.  We  do  not  even  know  how  to  rest  in  sleep.  Genera- 
tions of  over-pressure  have  established  a  nervous  tension  in  the  race  that  is  work- 
ing sad  havoc  with  health,  and  interferes  materially  with  the  proper  and  efficient 
use  of  both  brain  and  body.  The  value  of  this  book  consists  largely  in  the  clear- 
ness  with  which  the  facts  are  stated.  The  author  concedes  that  no  individual  can 
wholly  and  at  once  overcome  this  tendency  either  in  the  race  or  in  himself,  but  she 
points  out  that  a  systematic  study  and  effort  will  do  wonders  for  the  individual, 
and  that  only  through  such  individual  effort  can  the  perverted  race  tendency  be 
overcome.  She  gives  us  sensible  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  bring  about 
this  desired  result.  She  takes  the  little  child  for  a  model,  and  shows  us  how  per- 
fectly he  relaxes  his  muscles  and  throws  off  every  anxiety  when  he  lies  down  to 
sleep.  In  this  respect  he  is  in  shai'p  contrast  with  his  overworked  mother  or 
father,  who,  instead  of  allowing  the  bed  to  hold  them,  hold  themselves  upon  the 
bed,  with  muscles  tense  and  with  brain  actively  scheming,  or  unhealthily  brooding 
over  that  which  should  be  forgotten  for  the  time  being,  in  order  that  nature  may 
restore  and  repair  the  over-tired  system.  We  think  this  a  very  useful  and  helpful 
book,  much  needed,  and  rich  in  suggestions  of  rest  and  new  strength.  Price,  post- 
paid, $1.00.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Inteilectual  Life.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  This  is  a  book  that  was 
first  published  quite  a  number  of  years  ago, — but  which  has  lived  and  deserves  to  live. 
In  fact,  the  writer  of  this  review  when  asked  what  single  book  has  had  the  greatest 
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influence  over  his  life  has  usually  answered  that  outside  of  the  Bible,  Hamerton*s 
**  Intellectual  Life  **  has  on  the  whole  done  more  for  him  than  any  other  book.  It 
is  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  in  the  susceptible  age  that  comes 
toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  adolesence.  We  read  this  book  when  a  student 
in  our  first  year  in  college,  and  found  its  wise  interpretations  and  suggestions  a 
most  helpful  guide  and  inspiration.  The  author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  sticking  to 
his  text  He  begins  by  showing  the  physical  basis  of  the  intellectual  life.  In  this 
part  of  the  book  he  stands  for  a  true  physical  development  as  the  only  basis  upon 
which  a  satisfactory  intellectual  life  can  be  built.  He  then  takes  uj.  the  question  of 
morals,  and  shows  the  necessary  connection  between  morality  and  the  highest  and 
best  intellectual  gifts.  Then  he  treats  of  education, —  of  the  power  of  time, —  of 
the  influence  of  money, —  of  custom  and  tradition.  His  suggestions  in  regard  to 
women  and  marriage  are  of  a  high  order,  and  he  encourages  the  young  man  of  in- 
tellect to  seek  for  a  partner  in  life  one  who  will  be  capable  of  walking  with  him 
along  intellectual  heights,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  whole  range  of  experiences  in 
which  they  cannot  be  comrades  but  where  he  must  walk  alone.  There  are  chapters 
on  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  on  Society  and  Solitude,  on  Intellectual  Hygienics, 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession,  etc.  The  author  is  an  artist,  and  every  sentence  is 
a  word  picture.  The  style  is  pure  and  brilliant,  and  it  is  an  intellectual  culture 
merely  to  read  such  excellent  English.  We  are  more  than  pleased  to  see  again 
this  old  familiar  book.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Author*s  Edition.  Price, 
12.00. 

The  Marble  Faun,  or  the  Romance  of  Monte  Beni.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Annie  Russell  Marble,  M.  A.  This  is  a  quad- 
ruple number  (148)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  is  the  only  school  edi- 
tion of  one  of  the  purest  and  most  noted  of  American  stories.  Hawthorne  has  a 
style  which  is  all  his  own,  and  while  there  Lb  possibly  a  tinge  of  morbidity  in  his 
writings,  there  are,  nevertheless,  so  many  artistic  and  uplifting  elements  about  his 
work  as  to  make  him  one  of  our  favorite  authors.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  beauti- 
ful story  put  within  reach  of  our  young  students  of  literature  i|i  such  a  convenient 
form.  It  has  been  said  that  the  story  is  a  study  of  psychology,  the  four  principal 
characters  of  the  book  representing  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  reason  and  the 
animal  nature  of  man, —  and  that  the  complex  operations  and  relations  of  these 
faculties  are  interestingly  worked  out  in  the  lives  of  the  characters  described. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  the  Marble  Faun  will  always  stand  as  one  of  the  best 
books  that  America  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  lover  of 
art  especially  will  find  infinite  suggestion  and  instruction  in  it.  In  this  edition 
there  are  twelve  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs  of  the  famous  places  and 
works  of  art  mentioned  in  the  story.  The  book  is  a  substantial  volume,  bound  in 
brown  doth,  and  is  sold  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of  60  cents.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  Year  Book  of  Famous  Lyrics.  By  Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles.  There  are 
many  year  books  or  collections  of  poems  arranged  on  various  plans, —  but  this 
book  seems  to  be  a  little  different  from  anything  we  have  seen.  It  gives  a  general 
anthology  in  the  form  of  a  calendar  of  selections  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Notable 
short  poems,  mainly  lyrical,  from  English  and  American  writers, — are  arranged  so 
that  one  or  two  may  be  read  or  committed  to  memory  daily.  A  few  poems  are 
included  from  comparatively  unknown  writers,  but  these  seem  to  be  well  selected 
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and  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  book,  on  tbe  ground  of  individual  merit.  Most  of 
the  poems  are  from  old  and  well-known  writers.  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Burns,  Tennyson,  Landor,  Aldrich,  Emerson,  Browning,  and  many  others,  speak 
to  us  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  our  anniversary  days, 
which  multiply  so  rapidly  as  we  grow  older,  and  to  find  so  many  happy  coincidences 
between  the  poems  given  and  the  associations  of  such  days.  The  book  is  a  good 
one  to  place  on  the  stand  at  the  head  of  one's  bed  to  catch  an  inspiration  from  in  the 
still  hour  at  night  or  in  the  morning.  There  are  portraits  of  many  of  the  authors, 
excellent  half-tones,  which  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  reader,  as  in  reading  a 
poem  he  is  able  to  turn  to  these  speaking  pictures  and  almost*  imagine  that  the 
author  is  directing  his  message  by  word  of  mouth.  The  book  is  published  by  Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Book  of  New  England  Legends  and  Folk  Lore,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Sam- 
uel Adams  Drake.  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  student  of  New  England  his- 
tory, and  has  written  other  books, —  Historic  Mansions  and  Highways  Around  Bos- 
ton, Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New  England  Coast,  etc.  His  work  is  an  admirable 
object-lesson  in  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  local  historical  study, —  a 
branch  of  research  and  literary  effort  which  has  been  much  neglected  until  a  very 
recent  date.  There  are  materials  for  such  study  on  every  hand,  and  one  serves  bis 
race  well  who  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  that  which  will  introduce  a  future 
age  to  the  life  of  tlie  present  and  of  the  immediate  past,  in  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive way.  This  book  records  the  **  recovery  of  the  many  scattered  legendary 
waifs  **  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  New  England  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  country.  Light  is  thrown  upon  Boston  Common  ;  upon  the  death  of 
Rainsborough  ;  Paul  Revere's  Ride  ;  The  Washington  Elm  ;  the  witchcraft  tragedy 
at  Salem  ;  etc.,  etc.  Prose  and  verse  are  pleasingly  interspersed,  and  the  book 
helps  one  to  understand  much  that  is  precious  in  the  literature  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can authors.  No  lover  of  colonial  history  ;  no  student  of  American  poetry  ;  no 
one  with  **  forbears,**  can  afford  to  pass  this  book  by.  There  are  many  choice 
illustrations  giving  typical  New  England  village  and  coast  scenes.  Published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Woods.  By  William  J.  Long.  An  admirable  book  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  close  and  sympathetic  study  of  nature.  The  uses  of  Mr.  Long*s 
valuable  series, —  **  Ways  of  Wood  Folk,"  "Wilderness  Ways,"  and  the  present 
volume,  are  manifold.  They  are  excellent  alike  for  home  and  school.  All  normal 
children  are  close  to  nature  and  love  stories.  These  stories  of  nature  are  told  in  a 
masterly  way.  They  awaken  a  true  love  for  nature  and  a  real  sympathy  for  the 
wild  creatures,  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  We  reported  some  of  the  Interesting  ad- 
ventures and  observations  related  in  "  The  Secrets  of  the  Woods  "  to  a  little  child 
of  live  years.  He  drank  in  the  narration  eagerly  and  then  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment hurried  into  the  next  room  and  with  surprising  accuracy  for  one  so  young 
repeated  them  in  detail  and  with  intense  eagerness  to  his  little  sisters  a  few  years 
older  than  himself.  We  considered  this  a  supreme  test  of  the  interest  of  the  book. 
We  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  better  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  suitable  supplementary  reading  than  the  books  of  this  series.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

Memories  of  a  Musical  Life.  By  William  Mason.  A  long  life  devoted  to  high 
art  can  hardly  fail  of  being  an  interesting  and  instructive  spectacle.     Dr.  Mason  is 
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well  named  the  *^  Dean ''  of  the  musical  profession  of  the  United  States.  Sprung 
from  a  musical  ancestry,  the  son  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  who  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time  for  the  education  of  our  people  in  music,  William  Mar 
son  early  showed  the  promise  of  which  his  life  has  been  the  realization.  He  was 
educated  under  the  best  European  masters  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been 
personally  intimate  with  the  world*B  greatest  musicians.  From  his  studio  in  New 
York  his  influence  has  gone  out  in  his  compositions  and  public  recitals  as  well  as 
through  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  who  have  called  him  master, —  until, 
though  in  a  different  way,  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  done  as  much  for  the 
cause  of  musical  education  as  his  distinguished  father.  It  is  well  that  he  has  given 
us  these  memories.  The  style  in  which  he  has  written  is  simple  and  frank.  It  is 
the  simplicity  of  greatness  and  the  frankness  of  a  pure  character  and  a  master 
mind.  Many  a  choice  anecdote  of  Moecheles,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, and  othei-s  is  here  brought  to  light  which  will  interest  and  edify  not  only  the 
professional  but  as  well  the  general  reader.  In  fact  it  is  broadening  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  other  spheres  of  thought  and  activity  to  get  such  a  glimpse  as  is  here 
afforded  into  a  life  devoted  wholly  to  high  art  We  have  enjoyed  this  book  ex- 
ceedingly. It  is  a  work  of  permanent  value  in  its  example  of  devotion  to  high 
ideals  perse verlngly  followed  out  to  the  goal  of  a  noble  success.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company.     Price,  $2.00. 

Maids  and  Matrons  of  New  France.  By  Mary  Sifton  Pepper.  The  women  who 
were  associated  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  settling  upon  the  New  England  coast 
in  the  Pilgrim  days  are  deservedly  noted  in  history.  They  have  been  celebrated 
for  nearly  three  centuries  in  romance  and  poetry, —  and  the  share  they  had  in 
shaping  the  genius  of  the  new  civilization  in  this  Western  world  has  always  been 
recognized.  Less  famous,  perhaps,  but  equally  deserving  of  recognition  are  the 
pioneer  women  of  Acadia,  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Marguerite  de  Roberval,  the 
heroine  of  the  Isle  of  Demons,  the  Marchioness  de  Querchevllle,  first  patroness  of 
American  missions,  and  the  Lady  de  la  Tours,  are  noted  in  the  history  of  Acadia 
as  beautiful  and  influential  women.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  was  the  foundress  of 
the  first  girls*  school  in  Canada.  Mother  Marie  Guyard  has  been  faithfully  de- 
scribed in  the  history  of  the  early  days  of  Canada,  especially  those  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  work  of  Jeanne  Mance  and  Marguerite 
Bourgeois  was  most  important  in  the  early  history  of  Montreal.  These  and  many 
others,  whose  interesting  lives  laid  the  foundation*  and  aided  in  the  erection  of  the 
superstructure  of  Canadian  greatness,  are  fully  described  in  this  beautiful  volume. 
Portraits  and  other  illustrations  abound.  There  is  a  flavor  of  heroism  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  romance  about  them  that  is  engagingly  reflected  in  the  chapters  that 
make  up  the  volume.  The  work  is  at  once  historic  and  at  the  same  time  has  inter- 
est as  a  novel.*  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  be  used  as  a  holiday  gift  for  any  one 
who  is  in  any  way  associated  with  Nova  Scotia  or  other  parts  of  Canada.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  ^1.50. 

Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Oratory.  This  is  a  beautifully  bound  and  richly 
illustrated  book,  giving  an  account  of  many  notable  scenes  in  the  lives  of  famous 
orators.  There- are  thirty-two  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  with  the  text  by 
Walter  Rolands.  The  pictures  are  real  works  of  art,  many  of  them  worked  out 
with  multitudinous  fine  detail  in  a  surprisingly  clear  manner.  There  are  chapters 
on  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  Huss,  Savonarola,  Luther,  John  Knox, 
Wesley,  Patrick  Henry,  Webster,  Clay,  Beaconsfield,  Gladstone  and  many  others. 
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One  gathers  from  the  narrative  much  reliable  historical  information,  and  is  able 
to  form  a  viyid  idea  of  the  sources  of  power  in  the  different  men,  and  to  estimate 
their  influence  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  compiler  is  very  happy  in 
his  selection  of  the  scenes  which  were  most  critical  in  the  lives  of  the  statesmen 
and  orators  under  consideration.  The  book  will  make  an  excellent  gift  book  for 
the  holiday  season,  and  is  of  permanent  value  to  preserve  in  any  well-selected 
library.    Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

With  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande.  By  Capt.  Ralph  Bonehill.  This  is  a  capital 
book  for  boys, —  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  volumes,  dealing  with  the  Mexi- 
can war.  The  incidents  related  are  thrilling,  and  will  engage  the  attention  of 
young  readers,  which  will  be  held  to  the  end  of  the  book.  From  a  considerable 
experience  as  a  boy,  a  teacher  and  a  parent,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  historical 
story,  well  told  in  good  English,  is  an  excellent  means  of  interesting  boys  in  his- 
tory. The  events  related  are  impressed  indelibly  upon  the  young  mind,  and  an 
interest  is  aroused  which  makes  future  reading  along  more  serious  lines  attractive. 
We  think  that  this  book  is  deserving  of  praise  for  this  general  reason,  and  for  its 
individual  merits.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  boys  will  all  like  the  stories  of 
the  **  Mexican  War  Series.**    Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

Academic  Algebra.  By  William  J.  Milne,  Fh.  D.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Milne*s  mathe- 
matical books  are  well  known,  and  deservedly  popular  among  school  men.  This 
volume  embodies  the  latest  results  of  scientific  study,  and  covers  the  points  of  prep- 
aration necessary  for  entrance  into  the  highest  colleges  and  universities.  The 
student  is  guided  rather  than  carried  along  into  a  true  comprehension  of  algebra. 
He  is  left  to  think  for  himself, —  reason  out  the  solution  of  algebraic  problems,  and 
to  prove  their  truth  by  the  method  of  deduct  vie  reason  ing.  His  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  is  the  basis  upon  which  he  works.  The  book  is  one  of  the  best,  undoubt- 
edly, now  before  the  educational  world.  There  are  444  pages,  and  it  Ib  substan- 
tially bound.     American  Book  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

An  Iron  Will,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Success  Leaflets. 
In  this  volume  Dr.  Marden  has  given  to  the  world  some  carefully  selected  anec- 
dotes through  which  he  preaches  his  sermon  —  he  does  not  tire  us  with  senseless 
moralizing  but  leaves  it  to  his  readei-s  to  draw  their  own  moral  and  once  having 
drawn  it  to  live  up  to  it.  Apart  from  its  value  as  supplementary  reading  for  gram- 
mar school  classes  it  is  singularly  appropriate  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  growing  boys 
and  girls  as  well.  The  volume  is  daintily  gotten  up  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  portraits  of  famous  men.      New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Lincoln  in  Story.  Life  of  the  martyred  president  told  in  authenticated  anec- 
dotes. Edited  by  Silas  G.  Pratt.  Stories  of  noted  men  make  good  material  for 
the  reading  of  youth.  The  present  volume  brings  to  light  many  interesting  and 
inspiring  anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lincoln^s  boyhood  and  manhood.  The  genius  of 
the  man  is  reflected  in  the  chapters,  which  carry  the  reader^s  interest  on  to  the  end. 
For  supplementary  reading  we  can  hardly  imagine  anything  better,  as  this  little 
book  embodies  many  of  the  best  elements  of  biography,  history  and  politics, — ^using 
the  latter  word  in  the  broad  sense  of  statesmanship.  The  editor  has  been  careful 
in  introducing  only  well-authenticated  stories.  Lincoln's  life  will  always  be  a 
stimulus  to  every  ambitious  youth,  and  in  his  quaint  character  and  homely  philos- 
ophy those  of  maturer  years  will  find  much  food  for  reflection.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton&  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 
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Higher  Algebra.  By  G.  £.  Atwood.  This  volume  is  a  supplement  to  the  Stan- 
dard School  Algebra.  The  author  in  his  preface  says  :  —  **  It  has  been  prepared  to 
satisfy  a  demand  for  a  single  book,  bound  in  parts,  that  shall  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  advanced  preparatory  schools/* 
Starting  with  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  the  various  aspects  of  higher  alge- 
bra are  treated  and  examples  given  to  illustrate  the  different  points.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  logarithms  are  shown  and  worked  out.  This  is  a  neat,  strongly- 
bound  book  —  admirably  suited  to  an  advanced  high  school  class  in  algebra.  New 
York  :  The  Morse  Company. 

Lippincott's  Elementery  Algebra.  By  J.  Morgan  Rawlins,  A.  M.  Algebra  is 
the  basis  of  all  higher  mathematics  and  so  holds  a  prominent  place  among  the  pre- 
paratory school  courses  as  well  as  among  the  high  school  and  academy  courses. 
Mr.  Rawlins  says,  on  his  title  page,  that  this  is  a  Scientific  and  Practical  Treatise. 
It  certainly  is  scientific  in  substance  but  is  very  impractical  in  form.  The  very 
presence  of  the  answers  to  the  exercises  is  enough  to  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect 
book  —  it  takes  nothing  away  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  reference  book  but 
as  a  text  book  its  value  is  cut  in  two  by  the  presence  of  the  answers  in  the  back  of 
the  book.  In  spite  of  this  one  serious  fault  the  algebra  is  well  gotten  up — the  ex- 
ercises are  admirably  selected  and  the  general  presentation  logical  and  wise 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

First  Year  Latin.  By  William  C.  Collar  and  M.  Grant  Daniel.  Since  the  col- 
leges have  been  forcing  subject  matter  down  upon  the  high  school,  and  it  in  turn 
upon  the  grammar,  Latin  has  become  a  recognized  grammar  school  study.  Few 
books  in  their  aim  and  simplicity  have  been  adapted  to  this  earlier  work.  After 
several  years  of  experimenting,  the  needs  of  this  grammar  school  work,  somewhat 
distinct  from  the  high  school,  is  being  understood.  As  a  result,  books  in  aim, 
method  and  extent  are  beginning  to  reach  the  market.  Few,  if  any,  can  approach 
this  little  **  First  Year."  The  ripe  scholarship  of  the  authors,  their  extensive 
experience,  their  knowledge  of  what  a  pupil  ought  to  know  at  the  end  of  a  year*s 
work  are  evident  throughout.  Pronunciation,  inflection,  simple  syntax,  abundant 
translation  are  all  carefully  provided  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  frequent  reviews 
give  the  repetition  which  is  the  mother  of  memory.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  To  produce  a 
history,  compact  enough  for  ordinary  school  uses,  and  yet  with  the  skeleton  of  fact 
sufficiently  clothed  to  be  attractive  to  the  youthful  user,  is  a  difficult  task.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  in  his  ** Leading  Facts  of  History"  series,  seems  to  have  found 
the  happy  solution.  The  English  History  is  the  peer  of  them  all.  The  work  has 
been  in  extensive  use  for  some  years,  and  the  present  edition  is  a  revision,  with 
such  changes  as  recent  development  has  made  necessary.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Little  Colonel  and  Big  Brother.  By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston.  These  two 
little  gems  may  well  be  called  **The  Cosy  Corner  Series,"  for  they  are  just  the 
books  to  take  with  one  into  some  cosy  corner  to  read.  They  are  children's  stories, 
but  many  an  older  person  may  well  profit  by  the  perusal.  The  Little  Colonel  re- 
minds one  very  strongly  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  The  book  is  the  story  of  a 
little  girl,  who  by  her  winsome  ways  so  softened  her  grandpa's  heart  towards  her 
mamma,  his  daughter,  that  a  reconciliation  took  place  at  just  the  time  his  love  and 
help  were  most  needed.      By  the  time  we  have  finished  the  book  we  find  ourselves 
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wishing  to  know  more  of  the  Little  Colonel,  and  the  author  has  happily  forestalled 
that  desire  and  has  told  us  more  in  two  other  books,  **  The  Little  Colonel's  House 
Party,"  and  "The  Little  Colonel's  Holidays."  Big  Brother  is  the  story  of  two 
boys,  brothers,  left  orphans  at  an  early  age, —  with  none  to  care  for  them. 
Through  a  charitable  association  they  are  put  out  on  to  a  farm.  The  love  and  care 
of  Big  Brother  to  Robin  is  very  sweetly  and  pathetically  told.  When  after  living 
together  on  the  farm  for  some  time,  they  have  to  be  separated,  the  anguish  of  Big 
Brother  is  told  so  vividly  that  the  tears  will  come  into  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  We 
commend  all  four  of  these  books  to  any  parent,  teacher,  or  other  person  desiring  a 
nice  Christmas  gift  for  the  children  under  their  care.  They  are  books  that  will  do 
any  child  good  who  reads  them.  Big  Brother  and  the  Little  Colonel  are  published 
at  60  cents  each.  Little  Colonel's  House  Party,  and  Little  Colonel's  Holidays, 
91.00  each.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  the  Laurel  Classics,  is  edited  by  Frederick  Manley. 
The  edition  is  designed  for  use  in  the  class  room  and  to  that  end  the  editor  has 
exercised  rare  judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  aids  and  sugges- 
tions, avoiding  the  introduction  of  much  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  or  to  the  mature  student  of  Shakespeare.  The  introduction  is  a  careful 
digest  of  the  play  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  motives  underlying  it ;  it  is  a 
scholarly  critique  of  the  play  and  deserves  more  than  a  cursory  readiiig  by  the  stu- 
dent. The  notes  are  helpful  and  suggestive  and  rich  with  cross  references  and 
comparisons  ;  they  stimulate  the  student  to  further  reading  and  research,  that  be- 
ing the  true  office  of  annotations,  after  mere  elucidation  of  hidden  meaning  is  given. 
A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  rather  elaborate  glossary  which  has  been  especially 
prepared  for  this  edition.  The  book  is  a  dignified  production  in  form,  beluga 
worthy  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  play,  in  paper,  type,  binding  and  makeup. 
It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cheaply  prepared  editions  commonly  put  forth  for 
the  use  of  students  of  Shakespeare.     Boston :  C.  C.  Blrchard  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper*8  Magazine  will  pabllsh  a  new  serial  story  in  190-2  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.— For 
Beyenty-five  years  2%e  Youth*8  Companion  has  been  published  every  week  as  a  family  paper. 
In  these  seventy -five  years  the  paper's  constancy  to  a  high  standard  has  won  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  Kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  Its  stories,  its 
special  articles,  its  editorials,  its  selections  represent  all  that  Is  best  in  American  life.  The 
publishers  announce  many  new  features  for  1902.— In  The  Century  for  December  there  is 
much  timely  Christmas  matter.  A  personal  friend  writes  interestingly  in  this  number  of 
The  Personality  of  President  Roosevelt.—  The  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1902  will  furnish  a  group 
of  papers  on  various  phases  of  Out  Door  Life;  on  which  subject  every  American  is  really 
interested.— The  Christmas  number  of  The  Delineator  is  a  moat  artistic  production.  The 
cover  shows  a  beautifully  gowned  woman,  standing  gracefully  in  a  biiliiantly  lighted  salon. 
Two  charming  love  stories,  one  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  plenty  of  advice  regarding 
Christmas  gifts,  timely  pointers  on  Cookery,  Winter-time  care  of  Plants,  all  the  fashions  of 
the  day  interpreted  Into  slmnle  language,  can  be  found  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Tlie  De- 
lineator.— Sidney  Lanier  will  contribute  to  an  early  number  of  LippincotVs  Magazine  a  pa- 
per on  The  Music  of  Shakespeare's  Time— In  Pear»on*8  Magazine  for  December  The  Story  of 
Texas,  edited  by  C.  W.  Raines,  the  State  Librarian,  is  the  prominent  feature.— Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  writes  on  One-Sided 
Training  of  Teachers,  in  The  Forum  for  this  month.—  Cardinal  Gibbons  writes  on  The  New 
Woman,  in  the  December  Ladies*  Home  Joumal.^McCIure's  Magazine  is  portly  with  adver- 
tising matter  as  usual.  A  fine  article  on  Michelangelo,  by  John  La  Farge,  is  the  leading 
feature. 


School  Council  Official  Proceedings. 

Cleveland,  C,  August  19,  1901. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE  REGARDING 

Southwortb  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar. 

Your  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  re-adoption  of  SOUTHWORTH 
AND  GODDARD'S  GRAMMAR.  Its  choice  caused  some  discussion  five  jears  ago.  Time  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  the  committee.  It  has  stood  the  test  and  the  results  justify 
all  that  was  said  in  its  favor. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR  above  referred  to  was  re-adopted  for  fire  years, as 
the  exclosive  book  on  this  subject  in  the  grades  . 


New  Lessons  in  Lans:uai:e,  . 

By  GORDON  A.  SOUTHWORTH,  author  of  Southworth  and  Goddard's   Elements    of 
Composition  and  Grammer. 

The  subject  matter  in  New  Lessons  in  Language  may  be  summarized  under  five  great  heads  : 

1.  Written  and  Printed  Forms  of  Language. 

2.  The  Constructive  Side  of  English. 

3.  Correct  Language  Forms.  -^ 

4.  Literary  Interpretation  or  Feeling  for  English. 

5.  Elements  of  Grammar. 


THOS.  R.  SHE  WELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

147  Sammcr'st.,  BOSTON,  111  PiHh  Atc,  NBWYORK,  378  WabAsh  Ave,,  CHICAQO. 

New  Books    and    New  Editions 

SPELLING  AND  WORD  BUILDING 

ByBUGBITB  BOUTON,  Saperintendent  of  Spools,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

On  a  new  plan.    The  phonetic  laws  controlling  the  spelling  of  regular  English  words  are  shown 
in  word  building  exercises.     Over  250  illustrations.     \^I'n  press.'\ 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Revised  and  Enlarged 
MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Editions  of  1901.      In   touch  with  geographic  conditions  everywhere.     Last  U.   S.   Census 
figures,   etc. 

UNIVERSITY  SERIES  OF  VERTICAL  WRITING  BOOKS 

PLAIN,  SIMPLB,  BAST,  RAPID 
Many  New,  Original,  and  Practical  Features. 

GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE  LATIN  SERIES 

Includes  the  well  known  Gildersleeve  Grammars;  Latin  Composition;  Latin  Prose  Exercises; 
First  Latin  Book;  Cicero's  Orations,  De  Officiis,  Second  Philippic;  Ovid  Selections,  etc.,  etc. 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLISfflNG  COMPANY 

43-47  EAST  TENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Boston  Office,  120  Summer  Street 
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COMAN  AND  KENDALL'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By, the  Authors  of  Coman  and  Kendall's  <*  History  of  England/' 

PRICE  90  CENTS. 

Arranged  for  the  First  Tear  in  High  Schools  or  the  Highest  Grade  in  Qrammar  Schools. 

The  authors  have  presented  the  growth  of  the  English  nation  from  primitive  barbarism  to 
advanced  civilization  and  world-empire  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  interest  and  compre- 
hension of  young  students.  Industrial  evolution  is  treated  in  broad  outline;  military  achieve- 
ments are  described  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  causes  and  results  without  dwelling  on  needless 
details.  The  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  great  and  influential  personalities.  The  eminent 
men  of  each  epoch  are  given  a  full  biographical  treatment. 

The  book  is  provided  with  excellent  maps  in  color  and  outline,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  real  value  as  well  as  to  pictorial  interest.  A  list  of  books,  for 
further  study,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  together  with  some  suggestive  questions  and 
special  topics. 

OTHER  BOOKS  ON  HISTORY. 

QRAHHAR  GRADES. 

Channing'a  Short  History  of  the  United  States, 
Powell's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Beginners, 
Wilson's  History  Reader  of  the  United  States, 
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BY   COBWIN   F.    PALMBR,   8UPBRINTBNDBNT  OF    SCHOOLS,    ANDOVBR. 

IT  was  a  scene,  notable  and  long  to  be  remembered,  that  occurred 
on  Andover  hill  the  afternoon  of  October  7.  From  the  chapel 
came  slowly  forth  a  solemn  procession  of  men,  well-known  to 
scholarship  and  to  public  council.  They  had  gathered  to  perform 
the  last  oflBces  of  respect  and  love  for  the  memory  of  one  whom 
they  had  long  known  as  a  friend  and  a  master  in  his  calling. 
After  them  came  long  lines  of  students  with  uncovered  heads. 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  for  so  many  years  the  head  of  the  great 
school  at  Andover,  was  dead,  and  no  more  could  be  done  now  than 
to  show  by  word  and  solemn  ceremony  the  respect  and  veneration 
due  him.  The  leader  has  fallen,  but  his  memory  remains  and  the 
impress  which  his  life  and  character  made  upon  thousands  of  young 
men  is  still  alive  and  will  continue  to  live  through  generations. 

For  the  following  genealogy  of  the  Bancroft  family  and  the 
account  of  the  early  life  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  I  am  indebted 
to  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  his  associate  in  the  Lookout  Mountain 
Educational  Institution. 

**  Dr.  Bancroft  came  from  a  plain,  sturdy,  honest,  patriotic  New 
England  stock.  Nearly  every  man  in  the  lineal  succession  was  a 
deacon  or  a  captain  —  in  some  cases,  both.  Two  fought  in  the 
Indian  wars,  and  one  is  mentioned  in  Mather's  Magnalia  as  having 
saved  the  Exeter  garrison  from  an  assault  by  the  Indians.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Bancroft,  the  emigrant,  bom  in  England,  1622,  settled  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  where  three  generations  resided.     Three  genera- 
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tions  lived  in  Groton.  Deacon  James  Bancroft  and  wife,  parents 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  settled  in  New  Ipswich,  just  over  the  line  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  bom,  Nov.  25,  1839.  He  completed 
his  preparation  for  college  at  Appleton  Academy  at  New  Ipswich, 
where  he  began  his  life-long  friendship  with  John  Wesley  Church- 
ill. He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1856  and  graduated  in 
1860,  the  fourth  in  a  class  of  sixty-five.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and  had  a  commencement  oration,  his  sub- 
ject being  '  The  Rhine.'  Hon.  George  A.  Marden  and  John  L. 
Brewster,  of  Andover,  members  of  the  next  class,  speak  highly  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  during  his  college  course,  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
man.  '  He  was  such  a  bright  scholar,'  says  Mr.  Marden,  '  that 
he  could  make  a  good  show  without  digging.'  Dr.  John  W. 
Haley  can  recall  '  no  youthful  trick  or  indiscretion  which  tended 
to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  class.'  " 

From  1860  to  1864  l^e  was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  H.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, foUowmg  it  up  by  two  years  of  study  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  where  he  graduated  in  1867.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  course  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Pliillips 
Academy. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  C.  R.  Robert, 
of  New  York,  better  known  in  later  years  as  the  founder  of  Rob- 
ert College,  Constantinople,  came  to  Andover  to  consult  Dr. 
Taylor  in  regard  to  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
institution  which  he  had  founded  the  year  before  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee,  for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  white 
people  of  the  South.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  chosen.  After  his  ordi- 
nation at  Mount  Vernon  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Frances  A.  Kittredge,  a  former  pupil  while  principal 
of  the  academy  there,  he  started  in  company  with  his  young  wife 
for  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institution,  as  it  was  called, 
occupied  buildings  which  had  been  erected  by  the  United  States 
government  during  the  war  for  a  hospital.  They  stood  on  the 
brow  of  Lookout  Mountain,  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
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tions  and  character.  " The  plan  of  a  'New  England  School '  in 
the  midst  of  the  region  recently  in  deadly  strife  against  New  Eng- 
land," says  Mr.  Carpenter,  "  was  not  an  easy  one  to  be  carried  out. 
The  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  the  past  were  still  strong. 
*  Reconstruction '  government  did  not  run  altogether  smoothly. 
Many  things  in  the  curriculum,  the  discipline  and  the  household 
living  —  for  it  was  necessarily  a  boarding  school  on  the  mountain 
top  —  naturally  differed  from  the  old  regime.  Recent  slaves, 
though  not  students,  were  in  constant  evidence  as  paid  servants. 
But  the  wisdom,  the  pitienc3,  the  kindness,  the  conciliatory  tem- 
per of  Dr.  Bancroft  conquered.  Southern  people  became  friends, 
the  school  was  gradually  built  up  in  numb3rs  and  in  popularity, 
and  when  it  was  closed  in  1872,  its  loss  and  the  departure  of  its 
principal  were  widely  and  deeply  regretted." 

Students  came  from  distant  states,  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  many  others.  In  the  statement  issued  at 
the  time  the  school  was  discontinued,  it  was  shown  that  there  had 
been  in  attendance  an  aggregate  of  953,  with  an  average  of  80. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  board  of  visitors,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  John  Eaton,  afterwards  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  institution,  high  tribute 
is  paid  to  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his  co-workers  "  for  their  thorough 
scholarship  and  experience  in  the  school-room,  and  their  admii*a- 
ble  methods  of  giving  instruction,  promoting  good  order,  kindling 
enthusiasm  for  study,  and  all  the  social,  intellectual  and  religious 
aims  of  such  an  institution." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  work  in  the  South,  Mr.  Bancroft  spent 
a  year  in  European  travel,  and  in  study  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
In  1873,  while  still  in  Rome,  he  was  elected  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover,  and  in  July  of  that  year  he  took  up  his 
residence  there  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  great  life-work. 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  well  equipped  by  nature,  by  education,  by 
travel,  by  experience,  as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  and  by  his 
previous  knowledge  of  the  school.  His  two  years  in  the  Seminary 
had  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  many  of  the  men  who  were 
to  be  his  co-laborers  in  his  new  work,  and  his  experience  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Academy  during  the  last  pi  these  years  gave  him 
^ome  acquaintance  with  the  traditions  of  the  school.     This  was  of 
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great  advantage  to  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration. 
He  was  in  a  sense  to  the  manor  bom. 

Dartmouth  College  has  long  been  and  is  today  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  the  teaching  profession,  especially  of  high 
school  and  academy  grade.  Today  the  Dartmouth  man  is  very 
much  in  evidence  as  teacher  and  master  in  the  Old  Bay  State. 
After  the^  manner  of  Dartmouth  students*  young  Bancroft  had 
taught,  his  winter  terms,  while  attending  college,  thereby  helping 
to  defray  his  expenses  and  gettii^  a  taste  of  the  work.  His  four 
years  as  principal  of  a  hill^town  academy  had  familiarized  him  with 
the  problems  of  such  a  school  and  then  the  work  in  the  South  had 
served  to  broaden  his  horizon  and  steady  his  head  for  the  larger 
field  upon  which  he  was  to  enter.  Then  followed  the  year  of 
European  travel  and  study,  giving  him  new  ideas,  polish,  culture, 
inspiration.  He  was  ripe  for  his  work  and  a  logical  candidate  for 
the  Andover  principalship. 

Young  men,  or  boys  shall  we  call  them,  of  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  home  and  with  the  vista  of  the  college 
and  of  the  larger  life  beyond  opening  up  before  them,  are  the  most 
unmanageable  of  human  animals.  On  the  threshold  of  manhood 
yet  with  many  of  their  boyish  traits  clinging  to  them  and  swaying 
and  controlling  their  actions ;  neither  boy  nor  man,  but  with  a  lit- 
tle of  both ;  with  boundless  energy  and  the  digestion  of  ostriches ; 
four  hundred  of  them  gathered  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
present  in  the  aggregate  a  problem  that  it  takes  a  wise  man  to 
solve.  Each  one  contributes  to  the  general  fund  the  traditions  of 
the  school  and  of  the  community  from  which  he  came,  tales  of 
boyish  pranks,  incidents  of  school  life,  suggestions  of  more  ambi- 
tious adventures.  Then  there  is  the  acting  and  re-acting  of  mind 
upon  mind,  the  sharpening  of  wit  upon  wit  and  all  this  coupled 
with  the  love  of  a  lark  and  the  spirit  of  the  dare-devil. 

This  latter  spirit  was  well  exhibited  the  other  day  when  four 
students  of  large  growth,  perched  some  way  on  an  ordinary 
bicycle,  were  seen  "  scorching "  down  the  steep  incline  of  Essex 
Street  towards  the  railroad  station.  It  was  a  mad  venture ;  it  was 
something  that  no  person  of  average  discretion  would  ever  attempt ; 
its  recklessness  excited  comment  among  spectators,  and  hence  it 
was  the  very  thing  these  young  fellows  delighted  in  doing. 
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This  spirit  of  adventure  often  leads,  if  unchecked,  to  acts  of 
lawlessness.  The  larger  group  at  school,  influenced  by  its  tradi- 
tions and  the  ideals  of  the  student  body,  will  produce  individuals 
^ho  are  ready  to  engage  in  mad  pranks  which  the  same  persons  in 
the  smaller  group  at  home  and  uni^fluenced  by  such  traditions 
would  never  even  coutemplate.  Such  acts  are  often  very  difficult 
of  detection.  The  average  citizen,  seeing  an  act  of  lawlessness 
committed  by  another,  in  the  interest  of  the  community  and  of 
good  government  does  not  hesitate  to  put  the  proper  officials  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  Not  so  your  average  "  man "  at  school. 
Such  a  thing  as  informing  on  another  would  be  considered  dishon- 
orable in  the  extreme  and  the  informer  would  suffer  ostracism  most 
oondign ;  not  that  the  great  mass  of  students  countenance  such 
acts  of  lawlessness ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  condemned  by  all  but 
the  comparatively  few,  but  a  mistaken  sense  of  honor  among  the 
student  body  shields  the  guilty  from  detection. 

But  your  school-boy  is  a  good  fellow,  warm-hearted,  generous 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  Why  should  we  expect  his 
ideals  to  be  always  correct?  Whose  were  at  his  age?  There  is 
time  for  him.  With  rugged  health,  freedom  from  care  and  respon- 
sibility, not  held  by  the  conventionalities  of  life,  a  new  world 
opening  up  before  him  with  its  limitless  possibilities  of  conquest 
and  joy,  he  recks  little  of  the  consequences  but  is  eager  to  plunge 
in  and  exercise  his  fledgling  powers. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  time  of  life  when  there  is  such  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  one's  ideaEs  and  in  the  infallibility  of  one's 
conclusions.  It  is  a  pleasant  state  of  mind  to  be  in,  but  we  all 
find  out  sooner  or  later,  as  we  examine  our  premises  and  our  con- 
victions become  more  or  less  shaky,  that  our  early  confidence  came 
from  our  newness  and  inexperience. 

But  all  these  qualities  are  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  one  who 
imdertakes  the  training  of  young  men  and  of  directing  the  activi- 
ties of  a  school.  It  cannot  be  by  repression,  but  rather  by  training 
into  proper  channels  this  tireless  energy  of  youth;  by  control. 
Its  restlessness  must  find  such  a  vent  that  it  be  not  wasted  on 
unworthy  objects.  The  work  of  the  educator  is  not  to  destroy  the 
ideals  of  youths  but  to  substitute  better  ones,  or  rather,  to  so 
develope  and  train  the  mind  that  better  ideals  wiU  unconsciously 
take  their  pl£^;e. 
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Here  is  work  for  the  master.  He  who  can  wisely  direct  a  great 
body  of  students,  checking,  encouraging,  developing,  trainings 
teaching,  leading  into  lines  of  useful  service  and  eflBciency  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  powers  of  each,  with  faculties  sharpened  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  success,  must  needs  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mold. 

He  must  first  of  all  be  a  man  of  broad  and  generous  sympa- 
thies, and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  youth.  He  must  have 
unlimited  patience  and  forbearance  coupled  with  decision  of  char- 
acter ;  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  in  hand  and  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  accomplish  the  ends  sought.  With  all  this  he  must 
be  just,  kindly,  helpful,  having  the  capacity  for  friendship  with 
youth,  a  genuine,  honest  man. 

That  Dr.  Bancroft  satisfied  these  requirements  to  an  unusual 
degree  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  those  who  were 
most  intimately  associated  with  him  speak  most  strongly  of  hisi 
many  estimable  personal  qualities. 

"  The  boys  under  his  care  and  their  parents  always  found  him 
heeding  their  restlessness  and  their  questioning,  and  they  always, 
found  his  head  and  heart  acting  for  their  future  good  and  usually^ 
for  their  present  happiness.  Could  the  boys  of  slender  resources 
or  of  utter  destitution,  who  have  heard  in  the  past  his  words  of 
kindly  greeting  and  helpful  sympathy  and  who  have  gone  out  of 
Phillips  into  lives  of  the  largest  usefulness,  stand  before  the  school 
today,  they  could  and  would  speak,  out  of  full  hearts,  of  the  love 
and  gratitude  they  bear  to  him.  They  loved  him  for  his  delicacy 
of  approach  to  their  inner  problems,  they  were  grateful  to  him  for 
solving  or  for  helping  them  to  solve  those  perplexities,  they  revered 
him  for  his  kindly  remembrance  of  them  in  face,  in  name  and  in 
kin.  And  if  disaster  came  to  any  boy  and  the  sudden  impulse  or 
the  long-planned  effort  swept  him  away  from  fidelity  and  integrity,, 
the  boy  knew  that  the  discipline  that  fell  upon  him  would  be 
explained  to  the  friends  at  home  in  a  way  most  generous  and  help- 
ful, for  it  was  an  invariable  rule  with  the  Doctor  to  suggest  to  the 
parents  some  plan  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  erring  boy,  both 
to  ease  the  parents '  grief  and  to  effect  the  boy's  redemption. 

The  discipline  that  he  administered  was  not  without  reason  or 
temporary,  but   was   well   considered   through   giving   courteous^ 
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regard  to  the  view-point  of  the  boy,  and  the  letters  that  came  in 
after  years  revealed  the  unusual  wisdom  of  his  action."    (1) 

The  old-time  New  England  academy  was  a  great  power  in  its 
day.  It  represented  the  best  qualities  of  New  England  life. 
There  were  laid,  deep  as  her  granite  ledges,  the  foundations  of  het 
greatness.  How  many  men  and  women  of  mature  years  who  hav- 
borne  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  world  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury look  back  with  tender  recollections  to  the  old  village  academy 
of  their  school-days  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  go  on  summer 
pilgrimages  to  these  Meccas  of  their  intellectual  life  and  gaze  with 
moistening  eyes  on  the  severe  outlines  and  weather-beaten  walls 
of  the  old  buildings,  the  scene  of  many  a  youthful  escapade  as  well 
as  the  arena  of  their  early  failures  and  triumphs. 

It  was  a  product  of  the  times  when  there  was  a  union  of  church 
and  state  and  the  annual  town  meeting  made  appropriations  for 
the  minister's  salary  and  repairs  on  the  meeting-house  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  academy  shotild  be  strongly 
dominated  by  the  church.  Ministers  and  deacons  usually  consti- 
tuted the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  office 
of  minister  and  principal  of  the  academy  were  united  in  the  same 
person.  Many  of  the  assistant  instructors  were  also  looking  to 
the  ministry  as  their  vocation. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected  that  much  stress 
would  be  placed  upon  subjects  which  today  are  very  properly  rele- 
gated to  the  later  years  of  the  college  course.  The  curricula  were 
essentially  literary,  Greek  and  Latin  occupying  the  places  of  honor. 
Mathematics  of  course ;  strictly  speaking,  very  little  science,  with 
geology  the  favorite;  surveying;  and  all  backed  up  by  stiff 
courses  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

But  the  ruthless  hand  of  progress  was  at  work  and  the  spirit  of 
change  was  creeping  up  into  the  hill-top  towns.  The  old  acade- 
mies, some  of  them,  were  coming  imder  the  direction  of  younger 
men  who  had  imbibed  the  new  ideas.  Intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  disappeared  from  the  curricula  and  the  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  works  of  a  theological  nature  in  their  good  sheep  bind- 
ings, dry  as  the  dust  gathering  on  their  devoted  tops,  were 
respectfully  placed  upon  the  upper  shelves  of  the  academy  library. 
Hitchcock  and  the  portly  Dana  were  no  longer  enumerated  among 
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the  "  required  text-books,"  and  the  geological  collections  so  promi- 
nently vaunted  in  the  annual  academy  catalogue,  gradually  became 
covered  with  several  strata  of  this  same  pleistocene  dust. 

The  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  consisted 
mainly  of  a  cumbrous  machine  for  generating  frictional  electricity 
and  a  leaky  air-pump,  with  their  attachments.  This  array  of 
brass,  glass  and  mahogany  was  gazed  upon  with  veneration  and 
awe  through  the  glass  doors  of  the  "  natural  philosophy  "  labora- 
tory, except  as  some  of  the  pieces  were  reverently  and  nervously 
brought  forth  once  a  year.  The  two  red-letter  days  were  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  some  unlucky  mouse  of  life  by 
shutting  off  his  supply  of  oxygen,  and  when  the  class  joined  hands 
and  received  their  annual  shock.  In  fact,  the  study  of  physics 
was  in  more  than  one  sense  a  lifeless  and  shocking  affair.  Aside 
from  these  diversions  the  "  fourteen  weeks  "  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  with  learning  descriptions  of  certain  conven- 
tional pieces  of  apparatus  and  in  committing  to  memory  the 
statements  of  the  author  as  to  what  would  happen  as  a  result  of 
manipulating  them  in  a  certain  way. 

But  the  leaven  of  the  inductive  philosophy  was  gradually  work- 
ing its  way  down  into  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school. 
First  came  an  increased  number  of  experiments  mostly  performed 
by  the  tettcher  and  with  simple  apparatus  usually  of  his  own  con- 
struction, for  the  instrument  makers  had  not  yet  begun  to  supply 
the  demand.  Then  came  the  well-equipped  laboratories  with 
ample  facilities  for  individual  experimentation  of  a  more  exact 
nature. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Harvard,  taking  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  recommended  the  preparation  of  students  in  experimental 
physics.  Previous  to  that  time  several  colleges  had  united  in 
accepting  a  text-book  study  in  such  subjects  as  botany,  astronomy 
and  geography.  The  results  proved  <  imsatisf actory,  for  they  fur- 
nished no  adequate  equivalent  for  the  subjects  which '  they  dis- 
placed. 

But  long  after  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, efficient  work  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  pursued,  and  the  consequent  short  time  that  could  be 
devoted   to   any   one   branch.     This  was  especially  true  in   the 
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sciences.  Ten  years  ago  when  the  Committee  of  Ten  were  mak- 
ing their  investigations,  they  found  that  the  courses  of  no  less 
than  forty  good  schools  contained  as  many  as  thirty-five  subjects, 
including  among  their  number,  psychology,  ethics,  constitutional 
law,  surveying,  astronomy  and  sacred  studies.  "  The  horrible 
specter  of  '  Fourteen  Weeks '  in  this,  that  or  the  other  subject  still 
haunts  many  schools,  and  an  unintelligent  ambition  or  a  foolish 
local  vanity  contemplates  it  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction.'' 

The  old  curricula,  as  has  been  said,  were  essentially  literary,  but 
largely,  in  fact  almost  exclusively,  along  the  line  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Here  grammatical  forms  and  translation  into  ques- 
tionable English  constituted  the  substance.  The  ability  to  read  at 
sight  and  the  translation  of  connected  passages  of  English  into 
the  classic  tongues  received  but  slight  recognition  or  were  entirely 
neglected.  The  systematic  study  of  English  literature  and  train- 
ing in  English  composition  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  are 
now  carried  was  never  dreamed  of. 

"  How  extraordinary,"  says  President  Eliot,  "  seems  the  com- 
plete neglect  of  the  English  language  and  literature  as  elements  of 
education  in  England  and  the  United  States  till  within  years  still 
very  recent !  The  neglect  was  so  complete  that  generation  after 
generation  of  teachers  grew  up  in  the  belief  that  no  training  was 
to  be  got  out  of  the  study  of  the  English  language,  except,  per- 
haps, from  the  metaphysics  of  its  grammar,  and  that  the  English 
literature  was  inferior  to  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  as 
material  for  systematic  study  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  nine- 
teen —  a  long  period,  which  was  in  some  cases  extended  for  four 
years  more  to  the  age  of  twenty-three.  No  training  in  the  study 
of  English,  the  speech  of  the  nations  greatest  in  discovery  and 
invention,  in  commerce  and  industries,  in  government  and  law,  and 
the  richest  and  noblest  of  literatures,  alike  in  prose  and  in  poetry, 
in  drama  and  novel,  in  criticism  and  philosophy,  in  history  and 
romance,  in  oratory,  invective,  satire,  prophecy  and  gospel ! " 

Schools  depending  for  their  patronage  largely  upon  young  men 
who  were  preparing  for  college  could  no  longer  remain  stationary. 
They  must  either  move  forward,  or  give  way  to  their  more  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  competitors.  If  Andover  was  to  catch  the 
new  spirit  it  must  be  due  in  gi^at  measure  to  the  initiative  of  its 
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new  principal.  The  history  of  secondary  education  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  vigorous  bounding  life 
of  the  Andover  of  this  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century, 
with  its  hundreds  of  picked  young  men  drawn  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  the  best  proof  that  Dr.  Bancroft  rose  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  opportunity  was 
kind,  but  it  may  be  said,  in  like  manner  opportunity  came  to  oth- 
ers. Andover  has  flourished  and  grown  strong  while  many  other 
institutions  with  like  foundations  have  fallen  into  decay. 

The  new  principal  at  once  devoted  himself  to  such  a  revision  of 
the  curriculum  as  would  best  answer  the  new  demands  from  the 
colleges  and  still  keep  his  school  in  close  articulation  with  the 
elementary  schools.  This  was  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment. 
He  put  himself  in  communication  with  leading  educators  of  the 
country,  visited  other  institutions,  attended  conventions  where  the 
new  ideas  in  secondary  education  were  being  discussed,  himself 
taking  prominent  part  in  the  discussions.  "  Adding  constantly  to 
his  deliberate  judgments,  he  modestly  but  surely  impressed  his 
rare  insight  upon  the  attention  of  his  fellow-workers  and  came  to 
the  headship  in  many  ways,  not  aggressively,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
recognized  superiority." 

Dr.  Bancroft's  leadership  in  his  profession  was  further  recog- 
nized in  his  election  as  president  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  of  the  Head  Master's 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

He  had  also  been  president  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  from  1897  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1872  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  Litt.  D.  from  Williams  in  1891,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from 
Yale  m  1892. 

The  American  Philological  Association  made  him  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  twelve  to  report  on  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  for 
secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Bancroft  always  prominently  identified  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  his  acquaintance 
with  its  people  was  very  wide  and  intimate. 
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He  was  a  man  of  unusual  business  capacity  and  his  genius  for 
hard  work  and  his  mastery  of  details  were  a  wonder  to  all  who 
became  associated  with  him.  As  resident  member  and  secretary 
of  the  board  of  Trustees,  both  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  of 
Phillips  Academy,  a  large  part  of  the  business  management  of 
these  institutions  devolved  upon  him.  But  among  his  multifari- 
ous other  duties  he  still  found  time  to  lend  a  hand  with  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  his  wise  counsel  was  eagerly  sought.  He  was 
chosen  a  director  of  the  Andover  National  Bank,  and*  of  the  Mer- 
rimack Insurance  Company,  and  when  in  1896  the  town  celebrated 
its  250th  anniversary,  he  was  chosen  by  right  of  natural  leader- 
ship, the  chairman  of  the  Anniversary  Committee.  "  There  was 
but  one  place  for  such  a  man  as  this  to  reach  in  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity like  Andover,"  says  John  N.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Tovrnsmariy 
"  and  slowly  and  surely  Dr.  Bancroft  went  on  and  up  to  that  place  — 
his  place  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  town.  He  knew  men  and  their 
weaknesses  as  few  men  do,  and  his  tact  and  skill  in  harmonizing 
any  divergent  interests  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  very  remark- 
able. '  Had  Dr.  Bancroft  been  a  business  man,  he  would  have  be- 
come a  millionaire,'  said  a  prominent  Andover  business  man  within 
the  year  past.  It  had  been  a  surprise  to  this  man  to  find  that  the 
minister  and  the  teacher,  whom  he  had  supposed  his  new  col- 
league in  a  business  directorate  to  be,  was  a  broad-minded,  long- 
headed, well-balanced  business  man." 

The  State  called  him  into  council  in  the  management  of  the 
institutions  at  Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater,  and  his  associates  in 
the  church's  social  life  made  him  president  of  the  Merrimack  Val- 
ley. Congregational  Club. 

Dr.  Bancroft  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  ability  to 
remember  names  and  faces.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  could 
not  only  call  the  name  of  every  one  of  the  five  thousand  or  more 
students  who  had  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  during  his- 
principalship,  but  that  he  retained  a  personal  recollection  of  them 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts  that  was  a  source  of  sur- 
prise to  all  who  knew  him.  This  is  a  great  power  and  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  the  wonderful  influence  that  he  had  over  his 
pupils,  and  to  the  success  of  his  administration.  His  kindly 
manner  and  his  pleasant  smile  went  to  the  heart  of  everyone^ 
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and  were  like  a  benison  to  the  new  student  for  the  first  time 
removed  from  the  home  and  friends  of  his  childhood  into  the  great 
strange  school  world.  The  deep  personal  interest  which  he  mani- 
fested was  a  potent  remedy  for  the  threatened  attack  of  home- 
sickness, and  is  gratefully  remiambered  by  many  an  old  "  Phillips 
boy." 

"  A  most  marked  trait  of  his  character  in  dealing  with  his  corps 
of  teachers  was  his  power  of  sustained  waiting.  The  impatient 
man  must  bide  his  time,  not  that  the  Doctor  was  unwilling  to  carry 
into  execution  the  plan  proposed,  but  that  oftentimes  a  maturer 
judgment  would  suggest  to  the  man  in  haste  a  more  practicable 
method  or  would  convince  him  of  its  entire  unwisdom.  The 
teacher  that  was  needlessly  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision  or  to 
action  was  moved  forward  to  prompt  finality  by  a  word  that  wa« 
both  courteous  and  compelling.  Was  there  something  to  be  done 
that  did  not  sharply  present  itself  as  any  one  man's  specific  duty  ? 
He  would  himself  take  up  the  work,  both  that  it  might  be  done 
and  also  as  a  lesson  of  self-denial  to  those  around  him."    (1) 

"  Dr.  Bancroft  was  invariably  cheerful ;  he  tried  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  every  difficulty ;  he  took  a  happy  view  of  the  future. 
With  a  few.  apt  words  or  an  ingenious  phrase  he  could  quickly 
shift  one's  point  of  view,  so  that  a  new  and  true  phase  of  any  sub- 
ject was  brought  into  prominence.  He  had  an  incisive  way  of 
putting  things,  that  carried  as  quick  encouragement  to  one  man  as 
it  gave  deserved  rebuke  to  another. 

He  had  a  fund  of  pithy  statements  that  all  associated  with  him 
can  never  forget.  To  a  boy  planning  to  leave  school  or  college 
before  graduating  in  order  to  save  time,  he  would  say,  '  You  make 
a  mistake  if  you  think  you  will  save  time  in  this  way ;  you  will 
lose  vastly  more  time  during  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  explain- 
ing why  you  did  not  graduate.' 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  distinctly  a  gentleman  in  all  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  His  courtesy  was  absolutely  unfailing,  even  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  He  seemed  never  to  lose  his 
temper.  And  to  this  perfect  control  in  which  he  held  himself 
may  be  ascribed  some  measure  of  his  notable  success. 

He  had  the  true  scholarly  instinct  which  he  followed  so  far  as 
his  manifold  duties  permitted. 
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He  was  preeminently  generous.  There  was  not  a  selfish  fibre 
in  his  make-up.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  knew  him  to  imag- 
ine him  taking  a  mercenary  view,  so  far  as  his  private  purse  was 
concerned.  He  was  as  unsparing  of  his  money  as  of  his  strength. 
To  the  Academy  he  devoted  himself  entirely ;  to  work,  to  earn 
and  to  save  for  the  Academy  was  his  pleasure." 

Such  is  the  tribute  of  one  who  had  a  long  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Bancroft,  first  as  a  student  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Phillips. 

Dr.  Bancroft's  life  philosophy  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
his  own  words  to  his  Dartmouth  classmates  on  the  occasion  of 
their  fortieth  reunion :  — 

"  Life  is  worth  living  in  a  much  wider  and  deeper  sense  than  I 
imagined  when  I  was  in  college.  I  did  not  know  how  much  hap- 
piness there  was  in  it.  I  hope  I  have  got  a  little  past  the  drudg- 
ery of  duty  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  complex  of  motives 
and  activities,  which  gather  themselves  up  into  pursuits  which  are 
absorbing  and  satisfying.  Religion  seems  to  be  an  element  in  life,  * 
and  not  a  separate  department  of  it." 

The  funeral  services  at  the  Seminary  chapel,  conducted  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  were  very  simple.  He  read  selections 
from  Scripture  and  the  audience  sang  "  My  Faith  Looks  up  to 
Thee,"  and  "  For  all  Thy  Saints  who  from  their  Labor  Rest,"  the 
appropriateness  of  Ray  Palmer's  hymn  being  increased  by  the  fact 
that  he  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  seventy-five  years  ago 
the  present  autumn.  At  the  Chapel  cemetery.  Prof.  John  Phelps  , 
Taylor  read  the  commitment  service  and  Tennyson's  "  Crossing 
the  Bar,"  which  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Bancroft  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend,  Professor  Churchill  a  year  before.  His  grave  is  near 
by,  as  are  those  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Professor  Park,  his  old 
teacher,  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  his  predecessor,  and  of  many 
others  "  whose  names  are  written  in  lustrous  letters  on  the  pages  of 

time." 

**  He  lived  to  see  college  and  preparatory  school  work  together 
with  great  oneness  of  endeavor,  to  see  the  Phillips  boys  enjoy  the 
ampler,  more  wholesome  cottage  life,  to  see  the  gjrmnasium 
approaching  its  completion,  and  he  looked  and  longed  for  a  depart- 
ment, not  yet  provided  for,  where  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
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the  school  might  quietly  and  strongly  be  localized.  May  his  long- 
ing come  to  its  consummation  in  the  new  building  soon  to  arise  on 
the  ground  where  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago  the 
Phillips  School  started  on  its  mission  of  helpfulness."  (1) 

(1)  George  T.  Eaton,  in  Andover  Townsman. 


TRUE  ART. 

MARTHA    SHBPARD    LIPPINCOTT,     MOORBSTOWK,    N.    J. 

It  is  when  we  reach  the  heart, 
That  our  writing  is  true  art. 
Let  our  message  then  e'er  be 
In  its  sweet  simplicity ; 
Just  a  speaking,  soul  to  soul, 
So  it  cannot  miss  the  goal 
That  it  started  out  to  find 
In  some  kind,  receptive  mind; 

There  to  let  its  mission  drop, 
Only,  though,  awhile  to  stop. 
Till  again  it's  passed  along. 
And  another  hears  the  song. 
And  shall  pass  it  on,  you  see, 
For  its  immortality. 
This^  I  think,  is  truest  art, 
Where  the  writing  finds  the  heart. 
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TffE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

ALSTON    ELLIS,    PRESIDENT   OF   OHIO    UNIVERSITY,    ATHENS,    OHIO. 

N  entering  upon  a  brief  discussion  of  the  high  school  course  — 
what  it  may  reasonably  include  and  what  it  should  exclude  — 
I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  considering  a  subject  that  has  received 
much  attention  from  able  minds  —  one  whose  various  phases  have 
been  presented  to  the  public  eye  time  and  again.  To  me  it  is  not 
-discouraging  to  know  the  difficulty  of  reaching  definite,  well- 
accepted  statements  regarding  questions  coming  up  in  our  work 
AS  teachers.  The  wisdom  of  yesterday  may  not  seem  wise  in  the 
light  of  today.  The  theory  that  seems  logically  and  profession- 
ally sound  may  fail,  from  almost  numberless  causes,  when  brought 
to  practical  test  in  the  school-room.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a 
body  of  workers  whose  theories,  and  practices  under  them,  are 
undergoing  such  constant  changes ;  for  such  changes  are  indicative 
of  life,  progression,  uplift. 

The  famous  Committee  of  Ten  gave  us  a  wide  range  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  at  present  under  consideration,  and  summa- 
rized results  in  intelligible  form.  The  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  National  Educational  Association,  July, 
1899,  presented  an  elaborate  report  which  received  close  and  gen- 
-erally  favorable  consideration  from  public  school  and  college  men 
all  over  the  country. 

Theoretically  considered  the  suggestions  and  findings  of  both 
-committees  have  much  sound  basis.  A  theory  to  be  sound  must 
include  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  —  the  conditions  under  which 
all  forms  of  secondary  instruction  are  given.  Educationally,  to 
use  Archbishop  Whately's  sentence,  "  we  are  still  bad  enough  in 
practice ;  but  the  theory  must  come  first ;  and  we  may  hope  the 
practice  will  follow  in  time."  "  In  every  art  and  business,"  says 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  ^^  theory  is  the  soul  and  practice  the  body. 
The  soul  without  a  body  in  wliich  to  dwell  is  indeed  only  a  ghost, 
but  the  body  without  a  soul  is  only  a  corpse." 

The  designated  courses,  before  referred  to,  are  planned  to  fur- 
ther the  ends  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  True,  it  is  stated 
jbhat  fiach  course  at  any  point  is  complete ;  but  that  statement  is 
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openly  disputable.  The  recommended  courses  are  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  instruction  which  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion [existing  conditions.  I  advocate  education,  the  more  and  the 
higher  the  better,  but  I  doubt  whether  society  would  be  better  and 
the  world's  work  more  acceptably  done,  were  everyone  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  university  diploma.  Whatever  theory  may  suggest 
as  a  desirable  outcome  of  a  system  of  public  education  the  fact 
remains  —  and  will  be  likely  to  remain  —  that  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  youth  will  ever  enjoy  high  school  advantages ;  and,  of 
that  portion  that  does,  only  a  small  fraction  will  ever  handle  the 
high  school  diploma.  What  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates 
find  their  way  through  college  or  university  classes?  The  college 
should  adapt  its  course  to  the  high  school  course  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  before  the  National  Association,  in  1896, 
read  a  paper  in  which  clear  showing  was  made  of  the  "  necessity 
for  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies  in  the  schools."  This  paper 
was  really  a  strong  defense  of  the  study  groupings  advocated  and 
explained  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Dr.  Harris's  language  in 
re-stating  the  findings  of  that  committee  is  as  follows :  "  These 
five  coordinate  groups  were,  first,  mathematics  and  physics ;  sec- 
ond, biology,  as  including  chiefly  the  plant  and  the  animal ;  third, 
literature  and  art,  including  chiefly  the  study  of  literary  works  of 
art ;  fourth,  grammar  and  the  technical  and  scientific  study  of  lan- 
guage, leading  to  such  branches  as  logic  and  psychology ;  fifth, 
history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  political,  and  social  institu- 
tions." 

In  the  "  Plan  of  Work "  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  before  mentioned,  the  following  named 
groups  are  made  the  basis  for .  discussion  and  report :  "  English, 
classical  languages,  modem  languages,  history,  mathematics,  and 
sciences." 

In  an  address  I  heard  Dr.  Boone,  of  Cincmnati,  deliver  recently 
before  a  large  and  representative  body  of  teachers  at  Washington 
C.  H.,  the  study  groups  were,  as  I  remember  them,  as  follows : 
Science,  history,  mathematics,  and  expression.  Under  these  gen- 
eral heads  the  speaker  arranged  with  skill  about  all  the  subjects 
that  find  a  place  in  the  high  school  course. 
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There  is  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  educators 
as  to  the  study  groups  that  should  be  represented  in  the  course  or 
courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools,  but  the  proper  subordina- 
tion of  branches  under  these  coordinate  study  groups  is  a  question 
that  brings  forth  much  discoBsioii  and  sometimes  shows  a  wide 
divergence  of  views. 

The  whole  matter  is  complicated  and  made  thought  eluding  by 
the  failure  of  some  of  our  educational  theorists,  who  persist  in 
forcing  themselves  into  the  discussion,  to  use  intelligible  terms  in 
writing  and  speaking  about  it  Some  of  these  learned  theorists 
have  been  able  to  set  our  own  Dr.  White's  understanding  adrift, 
on  unknown  waters,  without  chart  or  compass.  Says  the  Doctor 
in  his  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Isolation  and  Unification,"  **  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  read  articles  and  listen  to  addresses  on  pedagogy 
that  baffle  my  understanding,  not,  as  I  flatter  myself,  because  they 
are  too  deep  for  me,  but  because  of  their  vagueness  and  obscu- 
rity." 

Some  very  comprehensive  terms  find  their  way  into  the  school 
course.  English,  Uterature,  history,  biology,  and  physiography 
may  mean  much  or  little  as  they  are  handled  by  a  scholar  or  a 
smatterer.  I  have  seen  the  words  ^^  botany ^"^^  ^'' physiology^'''  and 
"  Uology "  used  in  outlining  a  single  term's  work.  Such  use  of 
language  is  unfortunate  and  inexcusable. 

The  high  school  teachers,  who  claim  ability  to  teach  everything 
that  can  find  a  place  under  a  half  dozen  study  groups,  are  the  ones 
most  responsible  for  the  crowding  of  the  course  and  the  hitK)r-miss 
arrangement  of  studies.  It  would  puzzle  a  greater  than  Dr. 
Johnson  to  write  their  educational  epitaphs.  The  Poet's  Cor- 
ner of  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  tablet  bearing  an  epitaph,  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  beginning,  translated  from  the  Latin,  reads 
as  follows :  — 

'«  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Poet,  Nataralist,  and  Historian, 
Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 

Untouched, 
And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn. 

A  country  physician  of  pompous  bearing  «iid  great  self-esteem, 
attended  a  meeting  of  a  society  of  specialists  and  forced  himself 


« 
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into  every  discussion.     At  the  banquet  held,  the  suave  toastmaster 
introduced  the  rural  medicus  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  O-entlemen,—  I  have  now  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  a  gentleman  of  our  profession  who  is  not  only  able,  but 
strikingly  versatile.  I  beg  to  introduce  Dr.  Blank,  of  Blankton, 
who  is  widely  known  as  a  specialist  in  every  known  branch  of 
medicine  and  surgery." 

When  the  great  Napoleon  led  an  army  into  Egypt  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  asses  laden  with  stores  for  the  troops,  and  a 
number  of  specialists  bent  on  scientific  investigations.  The  bag- 
gage animals  and  their  partners  in  the  campaign  were  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  army  save .  when  a  battle  was  imminent.  Then  the 
conmiand  was  heard,  quick  and  decisive,  ^^  Savants  and  asses  to 
the  rear."  We  need  an  educational  Napoleon  to  give  command 
when  pedantS' and  specialists,  step  forward  to  declare  what  shall 
go  into  a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  public  schools. 

While  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  service  rendered  by  some 
of  our  distioguished  scholars  and  specialists  in  calling  attention  to 
correct  principles  of  selecting  and  arranging  subjects  of  study,  and 
in  suggesting  better  methods  of  teaching  them,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  few  high  schools  can  do,  acceptably,  more  than  the 
major  part  of  the  work  recommended. 

When  a*  committee  recommends  six  years  of  instruction  in  Latin 
as  a  preparation  for  college,  it  is  time  to  halt  and  think,  even  if 
"  thinking  is  hard  work,  perhaps  the  hardest  work  that  is  done  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet."  Call  professors,  having  to  do  with  the 
branches  included  in  the  term  "  science,^^  into  consultation  to  set 
forth  how  much  of  their  specialties  should  find  place  in  the  high 
school  course  and  they  will  load  it  down.  The  time  required  for 
pupils  to  master  the  so-caUed  ^^  elements  "  of  science  recommended 
would  be  more  than,  under  normal  conditions,  ought  to  be  given 
to  a  whole  four-year  jcourse  properly  planned. 

The  intelligent  and  relentless  use  of  the  pruning  knife  is  a 
necessity.  The  business  of  "  enriching  the  course  of  study "  has 
gone  on  long  enough.  The  course  is  not  enriched  by  tacking  to  it 
every  subject  that  tfce  fefrtile  brain  of  visionaries  and  theorists  may 
suggest;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pauperized  and  sterilized 
thereby.     With  the   recognition   of   a  few  guiding  principles^  a 
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knowledge  of  existii;ig  conditions,  and  a  fair  quantum  of  common 
■sense,  the  school  superintendent,  or  any  other  authority,  can  map 
out  a  high  school  course  that  will  represent  sound  theoiy  and 
practical  aims. 

Local  bonditions  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  make-up 
of  the  high  school  course.  A  four-year  course,  with  electives  and 
some  differential  lines  of  work,  may  be  proper  in  a  city;  but  the 
attempt  to  formulate  such  a  course  for  a  village  or  township  high 
school  would  not  be  wise. 

When  a  somewhat  extended  view  of  the  educational  field  is 
taken,  the  eye  is  better  trained  to  look  intelligently  upon  what  is 
in  progress  in  educational  circles  at  home.  A  study  of  high 
school  statistics,  both  in  the  coimtry  at  large  and  in  our-  own  state, 
will  give  us  some  rays  from  the  lamps  of  experience  to  light  our 
way  in  making  up  the  course  for  the  schools  we  teach  or  super- 
vise. 

In  the  United  States,  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools, 
there  are  about  600,000  pupils.  One-half  of  these  study  Latin ; 
five  per  cent  study  Greek.  Approximately,  fifteen  per  cent  study 
German,  and  ten  per  cent  study  French.  More  than  one-half 
study  algebra;  more  than  one-fourth,  geometry;  and  less  than 
three  per  cent,  trigonometry.  Between  thirty-five  and  forty  per 
cent  study  literature  and  rhetoric,  the  greater  number  of  pupils 
studying  literature.  A  little  more  than  one-fifth  study  civil  gov- 
ernment, physics  and  physical  geography.  Two-fifths  study  gen- 
eral history.  Thirty  per  cent  study  physiology,  and  less  than  a 
third  as  many  study  chemistry.  Less  than  five  per  cent  study 
astronomy  and  psychology.  No  report  of  the  number  studying 
political  economy  is  given. 

In  Ohio,  there  are  166  township  high  school  districts  and  670 
separate  high  school  districts  —  a  total  of  836.  Altogether,  there 
is  a  total  high  school  enrollment  of  about  50,000  pupils,  of  whom 
about  4,500  are  found  in  township  districts,  23,000  in  the  village 
and  special  districts,  6,500  in  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  and 
16,000  in  city  districts  of  the  first  class.  Omitting  branches  of 
study  regarded  as  elementary,  twenty-five  different  subjects  of 
study,  forming  a  part  of  the  various  high  school  courses  of  study, 
are  named,  with  « the  back  districts  to  hear  from."     The  number 
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of  teachers  necessary  in  city  high  schools,  first  class,  varies  from 
4  to  102 ;  in  city  high  schools,  second  class,  from  8  to  11.  In 
high  school  belonging  to  the  other  classes  of  school  districts,  there 
will  seldom  be  found  more  than  two  teachers  —  more  frequently 
but  one. 

Commissioner  Bopebrake  suggests  the  classification  of  high 
schools  as  follows :  — 

First    class,   4   years  of  instruction. 
Second    "       3      "       "  " 

Third      "       2      "        "  " 

Under  present  classification,  all  high  schools,  save  one,  in  city 
districts  of  the  first  class,  have  a  four-year  course.  Of  the  thirty- 
nine  high  schools  in  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  one  has  a 
five-year  course,  two  have  a  three-year  course,  and  the  rest  have  a 
four-year  course.  In  the  village  and  special  district,  the  high 
schools  having  three-year  and  four-year  courses  are  nearly  equal 
Of  the  576  high  schools  of  this  class  making  report,  only  nineteen 
have  a  two-year  course. 

In  high  schools  of  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  the  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  per  teacher  is  about  twenty-eight.  In  these 
schools,  1,306  pupils,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, study  physics;  about  half  as  many  study  chemistry.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  literature  is  double  the  number  in  rhetoric. 

The  high  schools  of  Ohio  are  fairly  representative  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  at  large,  as  regards  the  number  of  branches 
taught  and  their  relative  importance  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
pupils  studying  them. 

Now,  having  in  mind  the  principles  of  selection  and  subordina- 
tion of  studies  as  they  have  found  support  by  committees  made  up 
of  prominent  educators  and  specialists,  and  having  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  secondary  schools  under  condtti(ms^  not  theorieSy 
I  venture  to  present  the  outlines  of  a  four-year  course  which, 
while  not  free  from  imperfections  and  just  criticism,  imder  simple 
and  practical  modifications  will,  in  fair  measure,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  large  majority  of  our  high  school  districts. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  scheme  of  study,  my  aim 
has  been  not  so  much  to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  a  college 
course  as  to  present  it  reasonably  complete,  within  limits,  in  itself. 
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If  the  completion  of  the  outlined  work  by  a  pupil  does  not  prepare 
him  for  admission  to  college,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
college  should  undergo  speedy  revision.  It  is  not  the  first  duty 
of  the  high  school  to  prepare  pupils  for  coUege.  I  have  a  pretty 
firm  conviction  that  the  outlined  course  of  study,  herewith  given, 
if  completed  by  the  pupil  will  give  him  fitness  for  college  work ; 
if  taken  in  part,  he  will  yet  have  about  the  best  scheme  of  train- 
ing securable  under  time  and  other  limitations. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  my  effort  to  frame  a  course  of 
study  for  the  average  secondary  school  will  pass  imchallenged.  I 
am  not  conscious  of  the  possession  of  infallibility  in  the  discussion 
of  school  and  college  topics.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  dis- 
posed to  look  askance  at  my  own  work,  and  have  thought  proper 
to  append  to  it  some  suggested  modifications. 

Job's  regret  was  that  his  adversary  had  not  written  a  book.  In 
these  days,  it  takes  some  moral  courage  to  commit  one's  self 
unreservedly  to  the  advocacy  of  any  thing  of  final  quality  in  the 
matter  of  education. 

Some  allowable,  though  not,  to  my  mind,  desirable  changes  in 
the  four-year  course  are  suggested  in  the  table :  — 

In  "  Group  1,"  omit  "  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Arithmetic  "  and 
substitute  "  Physics  "  from  "  Group  2." 

Rearrange  "  Group  2  "  as  follows :    I.    Physiology.    II.    Botany.  . 
III.    Zoology.     IV.    Physical  Geography. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  no  sound,  well-established  psychological 
principle  would  be  violated  in  arranging  the  subjects  in  "  Group 
2,"  omitting  Physics,  in  almost  any  order. 

"  Group  3  "  and  "  Group  4 "  should  not  be  changed  unless  for 
very  strong  and  special  reasons.  In  special  cases,  where  pupils 
desire  to  study  both  Latin  and  German,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
drop  one  year's  work  in  "  Group  1 "  and  one  year's  work  in 
«  Group  2  "  and  substitute  German,  and  thus  make  fair  provision 
for  two  years '  good,  solid  work  in  that  language. 

Statistics  show  that  Latin  is  more  than  holding  its  old-time 
popularity  in  secondary  schools;  and  it  is  well,  for  the  best  ends 
of  education  will  be  conserved  by  the  concentration  of  mental 
effort  required  in  its  mastery.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  reports  a  ^*  tendency  to  lengthen  the  Latin 
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course  (in  secondary  schools)  beyond  four  years."  Important  as* 
Latin  is  as  a  disciplinary  and  cultural  study,  the  "  tendency " 
noted  does  not  meet  my  approval.  There  miay  be  a  getting  too 
much  of  a  truly  good  thing.  Four  years  of  Latin  study  ought  to- 
fit  one  well  for  entering  upon  any  college  Latin  course  or  to  secure 
greater  proficiency  in  the  language  through  private  study. 

In  "  Group  5,"  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  "  Political  Economy,"  but  I  can  not  give  the  substitution 
anything  like  strong  indorsement.  "  Political  Economy  "  is  a  sub- 
ject of  prime  importance  in  the  secondary  school  course.  Indica- 
tions  point  to  its  becoming  a  recognized  and  popular  part  of  such 
course.  ] 

If  "United  States  History"  is  deemed  necessary  as  a  higb 
school  branch  of  study,  its  teaching  should  bear  more  strongly  than 
customary  upon  the  lines  of  political  and  legislative  history. 

Another  change  in  "  Group  6,"  possible  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  principle  or  symmetry  of  the  whole,  could  be 
made  in  the  substitution  of  "  Business  Forms  "  and  the  "  Elementa 
of  Bookkeeping "  for  the  subjects  assigned  for  fourth-year  work* 

Numerous  "electives"  and  two,  three,  or  more  "parallel 
courses "  have  no  pla<^e  in  a  scheme  of  study  prepared  for  the 
average  high  school,  whether  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere.  The  principle 
of  election  at  this  stage  of  the  pupil's  school  life,  admitting  it  to 
be  sound,  will  usually  be  found  to  be  impi»xiticable  in  schools 
attended  by  less  than  one  hundred  pupils  taught  by  not  to  exceed 
three  teachers. 

I  may  here  record  my  opinion  that  much  of  the  effort  put  forth 
to  give  high  school  pupils  any  wide  choiqe^  of  studies  is  energy 
misdirected..  The  best  high  school  work  ever  done  under  my 
supervision  was  that  done  in  a  high  school  that  had  but  one  course 
of  study  —  no  electives  save  for  pupils  unable,  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  to  do  full  work. 

Admitting  the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  four- 
year  course  to  be  sound  and  desirable,  the  preparation  of  a  three- 
year  course  presents  no  difficulty.  The  work  of  the  first  three 
years  can  be  taken  in  its  entirety ;  or  modifications,  not  inimical 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  whole  is  planned,  can  be  made. 

In  "Group  1,"  "Physics"  may  be  substituted  for  "Solid  Geom- 
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etiy  and  Higher  Algebra.*'  Then  the  other  studies  of  ^^  Group  2  *' 
could  remain  intact. 

In  "  Group  3/'  **  Technical  Grammar  "  could  be  moved  to  third 
place  and  the  second  ^^  Literature  '*  dropped. 

"  Group  5  "  could  be  re-cast  as  follows :  — 

I.     United  States  Histoiy  and  Civil  Government. 
II.     English  History  and  Political  Economy. 
III.     General  Ifistory. 

The  few  schools  having  a  two-year  course,  make  any  special 
mention  of  the  branches  proper  to  be  included  in  such  course 
unnecessary.  Besides,  the  work  already  outlined,  with  accom- 
panying explanations  and  suggestions,  will  enable  anyone  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  such  course  to  act  wisely. 

It  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  have  daily  recitations  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  course.  Omitting  music  and  drawing,  the 
total  recitations  per  week  should  run  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 
The  recitative  period  should  cover  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes ; 
preferably,  in  most  cases,  the  former.  The  school  programme 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  require  three  exercises  per  week  in 
both  ihusic  and  drawing. 

Finally,  no  particular  good  has  followed  the  plan  of  a  single 
daily  session  of  the  high  school  with  a  lunch-time  intermission  of, 
say,  thirty  minutes.  The  theory  is  that  high  school  pupils  are  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  to  make  wise  use  of  their  time  out  of  school 
hours;  experience  says  there  is  too  much  to  invite  the  thought 
and  time  of  pupils  away  from  lesson  studying  outside  the  school- 
room. There  seems  to  be  a  need  of  more  school  periods  in  which 
pupils  can  address  themselves  to  competent  mastery  of  assigned 
lessons. 
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ISTORY  is  *' Philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  says  Bacon, 
quoting  from  a  Greek  historian.  The  personification  of 
the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  the  noblest  conceptions,  and 
grandest  ideals,  of  man,  deified  and  very  like  a  god,  stands  ready 
to  instruct  in  what  the  past  has  been,  suffered,  and  done.  If 
philosophy  deigns  thus  to  teach,  can  man  do  less  than  come,  a 
patient,  earnest  scholar  to  her  school? 

And  while  philosophy  presents  a  connected  view,  with  cause 
and  effect  justly  discriminated,  of  what  the  great  world  in  its 
rounds  has  seen,  she  shows  reasons,  many  and  strong,  why  men 
should  learn  the  lessons  that  she  teaches,  and  take  the  experience 
of  each  other's  age  as  guide  or  warning  in  the  present  need  or 
future  plan. 

The  twentieth  century  likes  to  call  itself  practical,  to  know 
the  reason  for  each  thing  it  does  or  tries,  as  well  as  give  the  cause 
for  what  it  does  not  do.  Dollars  and  cents  are  the  most  general 
and  potent  motive  for  the  movements  of  the  present,  perhaps  more 
forcible  than  in  all  the  past,  and  men,  run  wild  with  greed  of  gold, 
care  little  for  the  advice  philosophy  can  give.  The  practical 
nature  of  this  age  consists  in  turning  into  forms  of  wealth  all 
things  available,  the  practical  being  the  tangible,  which  can  be* 
grasped  by  eager  hands  and  added  to  the  alread}"  heaped  up  pile. 

Men  forget  that  there  is  any  part  of  their  nature  that  cannot 
feed  on  gold  or  that  ^hich  gold  can  buy.  To  those  intent  on 
dying  rich  and  that  alone,  history  has  no  cause  for  being,  there  is 
no  reason  for  its  study,  indeed,  beyond  the  arithmetical  rules  by 
which  accoimts  are  calculated  and  lands  are  measured  and  the 
laws  of  business  and  of  trade,  there  is  nothing  worth  the  study, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  of  use  or  practical.  From  this  point  of 
view  there  is  no  need  of  history  and  the  answer  to  the  subject 
question,  "  Why  do  we  study  history?"  would  be  "We  do  not." 
Most  men  prefer  to  learn  by  self-experience,  like  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  rather  than  to  sit  humbly  down  and  with  submissive' 
spirit  learn  what  philosophy  can  tell  of  what  men  have  done  and* 
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where  they  have  failed^  and  whether  the  doing  or  the  failure  was 
the  more  distinctive.  The  word  praetical  applies  to  more  than 
getting  wealth  and  the  study  of  history  has  a  varied  use,  indeed 
so  numerous  are  its  gains  that  many  hours  would  not  suffice  to 
tell  them  all,  yet  in  a  little  time  some  few  may  be  set  forth. 

He  who  has  never  passed  beyond  the  horizon  which  bounds  the 
spot  where  first  he  saw  the  light  must  be  essentially  a  narrow 
man.  To  him  no  glimmering  comes  of  the  great  world's  motion 
and  its  thought,  his  own  surroundings  are  more  important  than  all 
beyond  his  range  of  vision,  his  own  cow-sheds  grander  than  mon- 
arch's palace.  Contented  he  may  be  and  happy  in  his  little  sphere, 
but  with  a  content  allied  to  that  of  the  ox  that  lazily  chews  his 
cud  in  the  shade  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning,  resting  from  the 
yoke  carried  all  the  week  and  tliinking  nothing  of  the  morrow's 
task  I  happy,  with  little  care,  his  cup  is  full  as  it  will  hold,  but  yet 
the  cup  is  very  small.  To  such  a  man  the  world  is  little,  centred 
about  himself  and  even  his  prayers  for  all  men  are  but  for  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood  and  the  "adjacent  coimtries."  Travel 
broadens  his  view,  he  learns  to  know  of  men  and  things  as  he  had 
never  thought  before,  and  if  an  honest,  fair  observer,  he  sees  how 
some  are  better,  some  are  worse,  how  excellence  exists  outside  his 
happy  valley,  and  many  lessons  never  learned  at  home  come  to  the 
traveller.  The  merits  of  a  country,  a  people,  a  government,  are 
rarely  appreciated  till  seen,  and  many  a  man  who  makes  a  typical, 
spread  eagle,  Fourth  of  July  harangue  to  his  neighbors  would 
modify  his  braggart  statements  if  he  could  see  and  know  more  of 
otlier  lands. 

What  travel  teaches  about  other  coimtries  study  of  history  gives 
for  other  age^.  Men  boast  the  grandeur  of  the  present  time  as 
men  have  ever  done,  pitying  the  while  their  father's  poor  estate, 
thoughtless  or  without  knowledge  of  the  merits  they  hold  mean. 
Few  countries  of  the  present  time  are  down  so  low  but  the  best 
may  learn  something  from  them,  the  most  imcivilized  liave  quali- 
ties the  most  advanced  might  with  advantage  learn  to  imitate. 
Few  ages  of  the  past  have  not  some  excellence  the  present  would 
do  well  to  emulate.  Ai>d  history  gives  some  things  that  travel 
cannot  furnish.  Men  make  long  pilgrimages  to  see  the  great,  the 
leaders  in  literature,  science  and  art,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  that 
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they  may  have  to  say  they  have  seen  them,  yet  few  receive  from 
those  they  journey  far  to  look  at  any  form  of  recognition,  they 
know  them  none  the  more  for  having  seen  them.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  heroes  of  the  past.  Go  as  a  pilgrim  back  in  history  to 
Athens '  palmy  days  and  follow  Socrates  about  the  streets,  asso- 
ciate with  Plato  and  his  fellows.  You  listen  in  the  market  place 
or  in  the  groves  as  Socrates  talks  with  his  followers,  laughing 
with  them  when  some  upstart  is  led  by  skilful  questioning  into 
bogs  and  quagmires  from  which  is  no  escape.  You  sit  by  Plato's 
side  as  he  records  what  the  beloved  Master  said,  he  talks  with 
you,  his  heart  beats  close  to  yours,  his  sympathies  are  yours,  he  is 
your  friend.  In  another  period  you  follow  Demosthenes  in  hia 
manly  course.  You  see  his  efforts  for  his  country's  freedom,  you 
hear  his  noble  eloquence,  his  grand  appeals  to  rouse  his  country- 
men, his  bitter,  savage  attacks  on  those  who  either  within  or 
without  would  enslave  his  beloved  city.  He  is  a  living,  veritable 
man  whom  you  may  approach  without  rebuff,  and  he  explains  his 
course  to  you  as  if  he  cared  that  you  should  know  his  motives,  to 
you  he  clears  himself  from  the  slanders  of  his  enemies  as  if  your 
good  opinion  and  fair  judgment  were  valuable  to  him. 

Go  with  Alexander  on  his  conquering  march.  You  come  into 
his  very  tent,  you  hear  him  talk  with  trusted,  confidential  friends. 
You  examine  the  collections  made  by  his  order  for  Aristotle.  You 
wonder,  as  all  his  followers  did,  at  the  strange  new  sights  in  those 
far  eastern  lands.  You  see  his  plans,  you  know  more  of  what  he 
was  and  what  he  would  than  any  one  of  all  his  generals.  And 
when  his  victories  are  over  and  he  attempts  at  Babylon  to  organize 
his  vast  possessions,  you  are  with  his  nearest  advisers  and  almost 
would  advise  yourself,  and  no  one  knew  more  of  his  character  than 
you  may  know. 

From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  you  may  follow  the  Holy  One,  with 
love  and  reverence  growing  at  every  step.  You  see  the  child 
Jesus  in  the  temple,  you  hear  his  wise  words  and  note  the  aston- 
ishment of  learned  priests  and  doctors,  go  with  him  to  the  house 
of  rejoicing  and  to  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  see  him  upon  the  stormy 
sea  or  in  the  desert  place  apart  where  the  beloved  disciple  might 
not  go,  hear  his  harsh  rebuke  to  "  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypo- 
crites," and  his  beseeching  prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them,"  and 
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even  John,  who  leaned  his  head  upon  the  Master's  breast  did  not 
know  him  as  he  may  be  known  today.  To  know  Jesus  the  Christ 
is  religion ;  but  his  character  is  historical  and  it  is  by  study  of 
history  that  he  may  be  understood,  not  alone  in  the  record  of  his 
life  and  te^hings  as  written  by  his  disciples,  bnt  in  ihe  er^its  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  in  all*  the  nations  of  the  Christian  world, 
/if  companionship  with  men  of  the  present  whose  names  are  known 
to  fame  is  denied  to  any,  association  with  those  far  greater  than 
the  world  can  now  boast  is  open  to  every  student  of  history  with 
a  freedom  and  frankness  that  few  of  the  living  permit. 

When  one  has  traversed  the  range  of  history  and  has  talked  with 
those  who  have  told  the  story  of  man's  doings,  from  Moses  and*^ 
Herodotus  to  Macaulay  and  Von  Ranke,  he  must  surely  have 
more  breadth  of  mind  and  clearer  understanding  of  humanity  than 
many  journeys  round  the  earth  can  give,  and  he  has  sftfin  mankind 
in  greater  variety  of  situations  than  can  be  found  in  jall  thg  world_ 
today. 

Travellers  through  an  unbroken  forest  or  over  a  pathless  prai- 
rie, seeking  new  and  richer  homes,  wander  here  and  there,  no 
tracks  of  predecessors  guiding  their  steps,  hardships  must  h& 
undergone  and  dangers  encountered,  and  a  long  period  must 
elapse  and  much  labor  be  expended  before  the  wilderness  can 
become  a  comfortable,  safe,  and  happy  home.  So  were  the  people 
of  the  earlier  time.  In  everything  must  be  experiment.  No  gov- 
ernments already  tried  showed  what  was  good  or  evil,  to  be 
adopted  or  avoided.  From  the  form,  structure,  and  plan  of  their 
houses  to  the  highest  organization  of  the  state  new  paths  must  be 
marked  out  and  many  an  error  and  many  a  failure  must  be  experi- 
enced. Grand  characters  were  formed  through  these  experiments 
and  many  who  have  failed  to  bring  about  the  things  they  tried  so 
earnestly  to  do  deserve  the  plaudits  of  the  race  as  much  as  many 
I  who  succeeded.  The  past  is  filled  with  noble  wrecks  that  lie  in 
:  history's  path  as  warnings  to  the  future  travellers  in  that  road,  aa 
I  necessary  as  the  guide-posts  that  point  the  way  to  success. 

The  buoys  on  shallows  and  the  lights  on  dangerous  reefs  the 
navigator  cannot  do  without.  Today  has  little  need  of  experiment 
if  men  would  study  well  the  past.  They  have  few  needs  at  pres- 
ent they  have  not  had  in  ages  gone,  and  he  who  will  make  ship- 
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wreck  of  his  hopes  where  others  have  been  lost  has  largely  his 
own  self  to  blame,  in  that  he  did  not  study  well  the  charts  on 
which  the  dangers  are  laid  down.  No  man  is  fit  to  make  the 
nation's  laws  or  execute  them,  no  man  should  have  the  place  of 
ruler  in  this  land  or  any  other  who  has  not  carefully  and  faith- 
fully made  study  of  the  past  and  qualified  himself  above  his  fellows 
to  direct  a  nation's  course.  In  knowledge  of  this  kind  lies  the 
great  difference  between  the  politician  and  the  statesman  though 
character  is  also  concerned.  Legislators  are  constantly  making 
errors  through  ignorance  as  inexcusable  as  the  doing  wilful  wrong. 
In  a  free  land,  self-governed,  every  man  should  'fit  himself  for  the 
duties  of  the  state,  and  no  man  is  so  qualified  who  is  not  versed 
in  history.  Here  is  a  most  practical  use  of  the  study.  If  all  legis- 
lators were  students  of  the  past  and  all  citizens  were  fitted  to  be 
legislators,  laws  would  be  better  made,  better  enforced,  and  less 
needed.  Knowledge  of  history  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
society,  for  selfishness  still  guides  the  mass  of  men  and  many 
stand*  ready  to  make  use  of  others'  errors  to  their  own  advantage, 
but  ignorance  does^woful  injury,  as  much  as  evil  intention,  in  the 
world  at  large.  LThe  questions  that  disturb  the  world  today  are  not 
all  new,  they  have  been  met  before  and  settled  in  some  soij^  Where 
error  has  wrought  harm  or  wise  dealing  has  brought  good  results, 
lessons  are  found  worth  studying  and  honest,  earnest  men  may 
help  by  knowledge  of  such  complications  in  the  past  to  bring  some 
safe  outcome  from  present  ills.  History  gives  helps  and  warnings 
to  the  public  man  and  to^him  in  private  .life  and  none  are  so  insig- 
nificant who  cannot  find  in  it  practical  and  valuable  aid  not  nnly^ 
for  emergencies,  but  in  the  life  and  work  of  every  day.. 

The  civilization  of  the  present  age  rests  on  all  that  men  have 
done,  and  said,  tind  thought,  and  been  in  all  the  past,  and  only  by 
a  knowledge  of  that  past  can  men  know  and  be  sure  of  doing  well 
the  duties  of  today.  The  careful  student  sees  the  world  is  better 
off  than  in  the  past,  in  moral,  mental,  and  material  ways,  and  that 
each  advance  has  come  from  individual  effort  While  congratula- 
tion is  permitted  that  so  much  advance  has  come  to  man,  it  yet  is 
mingled  with  regret  that  evils  unnumbered  still  survive  and 
imperfections,  in  the  ruder  state  unseen,  are  glaring.  What  the 
leaders,  moulders,  makers  of  history  have  done  for  us  imposes  o;n 
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US  a  responsibility  of  doing  for  the  future.  It  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient that  the  talents  given  shall  be  surrendered  wrapped  in  a 
napkin,  they  must  gain  other  five  and  ten  or  else  our  work  is 
incomplete.  We  study  history  to  know  what  has  been  done  for 
us  that,  we  may  know  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us.  Advan- 
tages are  greater  now,  obligations  more  binding,  labor  more  neces- 
sary, loyalty  to  truth  and  right  more  urgently  demanded  than  ever 
before,  and  never  did  the  failure  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
the  times  deserve  severer  punishment  Q.nd  never  could  it  bring 
deeper  dishonor. 

Firm  convictions  and  earnest  beliefs  are  needed  to  make  active, 
successful  workers,  yet  when  one  sees  how  in  the  past  honest  men 
have  striven  hard  for.  ends  we  now  find  not  the  best,  have  held 
beliefs  we  now  call  false,  have  done  deeds  we  now  think  wrong, 
the  thoughtful  man  will  hesitate  to  set  his  views  against  another's 
as  absolutely  right,  imputing  wrong  to  those  who  differ  from  him. 
If  history  teaches  anything  it  teaches  tolerance  and  charity  for 
those  who  see  their  duty  other  than  we  see  it  and  in  the  light  of 
what  we  read  we  can  desire  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  writ  as 
those  who  love  their  fellow  men,  though  their  beliefs  differ  from 
ours  and  we  object  to  their  acts. 

Some  reasons,  then,  why  we  study  history  are  to  gain  broader 
minds  by  wider  views  and  by  association  with  the  noble  dead,  to 
learn  the  lessons  and  the  warnings  from  what  men  have  and  have 
not  done,  to  find  our  duty  to  the  present  hour  resulting  from  the 
greatness  we  inherit,  to  learn  tolerance  and  charity  for  our  fellows, 
and  to  make  purer  hearts  and  nobler  motives  than  our  little  round 
of  life  alone  can  give. 

Many  reasons  more  there  are  why  we  should  study  history,  but 
if  these  are  good  and  forceful,  enough  is  said,  for  if  from  these 
the  advantages  of  the  study  are  recognized  and  their  lessons  fol- 
lowed, the  other  good  things  wiU  come  even  if  unknown  before. 
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EDUCATION  AS  EVOLUTION. 

M.    A.    CARRINOER,    MARIONTILLB,    PA. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  the  aim  of  education  is  the 
complete  development  of  the  potentialities  of  the  individual. 
Hence  broadly  considered,  education  is  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  race  in  its  development  has  passed  through  certain 
stages  which  can  be  traced  in  the  world's  history.  There  have 
been  nascent  periods  for  each  quality  and  feature  of  civilization. 
The  life  of  the  child,  we  are  told,  is  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  the 
race.  He  passes  through  these  same  stages,  but  does  it  more  rap- 
idly. He  has  his  nascent  periods  for  certain  powers.  In  other 
words,  he  evolves.  The  business  of  education  is  to  take  him 
through  the  stages  of  development  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  also 
to  develop  him  as  far  as  possible.  His  development  must  conform 
to  and  be  governed  by  the  general  laws  of  evolution.  Therefore 
we  may  look  to  evolution  for  a  philosophic  basis  of  education. 

The  factors  in  this  development  are  heredity  and  environment 
This  dualty  of  factors  has  given  rise  to  two  conflicting  schools  of 
pedagogy.  The  one  seeing  only  heredity,  bases  its  system  on 
the  self-activity  of  the  child,  neglecting  environment  almost 
entirely.  The  other,  neglecting  the  child  as  a  self-active  being, 
considers  only  the  manipulation  of  externals.  Neither  of  these 
systems  can  be  correct  although  each,  as  do  most  theories,  contains 
an  element  of  truth.  A  system  of  pedagogy  must  assign  to  each 
factor  its  proper  place,  emphasizing  neither  imduly.  Heredity 
gives  the  thing  to  be  developed ;  environment  the  means  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  developed. 

First,  of  heredity.  In  pedagogy  this  factor  appears  as  the 
nature  of  the  child.  Pedagogy  deals  with  the  child.  He  is  the 
center  around  which  the  whole  educational  system  revolves.  We 
must  know  the  laws  of  his  growth,  what  stages  he  passes  through 
and  how  his  growth  can  be  hastened.  We  must  know  what  he 
has  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  what  powers,  what  tenden- 
cies. The  study  of  the  child  from  ^he  standpoint  of  heredity  will 
help  us  toward  this  knowledge. 
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Heredity,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  is  a  fact.  That  the  child 
inherits  his  physical  characteristics  from  his  progenitors  is  gener- 
ally accepted.  He  resembles  his  father  or  mother  in  color  of  hair 
and  eyes,  size,  stature,  facial  structure  and  other  superficial  char- 
acteristics. Inherited  disease  and  tendencies  toward  disease  are 
also  recognized.  The  inheritance  of  mental  characteristics  would, 
at  first  sight,  appear  more  open  to  question,  yet  it  is,  just  as  cer- 
tainly, a  fact.  Mind  is  based  on  the  physical  organism.  Brain, 
nerves  and  ganglia  are  the  organs  of  mind,  and  if  mind  be  not  a 
function  of  nerve  matter  it  is  yet  always  accompanied  by  activity 
of  nerve  matter.  Mental  character  will  depend,  in  large  part,  on 
the  character  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  inherited  from  the 
parents.  It  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  mental  characteristics 
can  be  inherited.  That  moral  tendencies  are  inherited  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  This  is  saying  nothing  more  than  that  man  is 
bom  with  certain  moral  tendencies.  Detailed  investigations  of 
these  problems  have  been  Qiade  by  Ribot,  Galton  and  others.  The 
inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  is  still  a  disputed  question, 
but  the  greater  number  of  authorities  favor  the  affii-mative.  On 
this  doctrine  all  theories  of  state  education  are  based.  Education 
cannot  greatly  improve  the  race  if  no  acquired  culture  be  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations.  A  tendency,  at  least,  toward 
the  acquisition  of  learning  and  culture  must  be  transmitted.  So 
much  for  the  fact  of  heredity. 

The  bearing  of  heredity  on  education  is  found,  first,  in  the  fact 
that  it  produces  the  possibilities  to  be  developed.  The  child  con- 
tains, in  germ,  certain  possibilities  to  be  developed,  the  ground- 
work of  which  he  has  inherited.  Here  is  potential  intellect  which 
depends  on  the  possibility  of  acquiring  correct  sensations.  This 
demands  perfectly  formed  sense  organs,  for  through  the  senses 
must  co;aie  all  Jmowledge  of  and  contact  with  the  macrocosm. 
We  perceive  in  terms  of  sensations  and  as  our  sensation  product 
is  accurate  or  misleading,  so  will  our  percepts  be  true  or  distorted. 
Concepts  are  based  on  percepts  and  are  true  just  in  proportion  to 
the  truth  of  our  percepts.  Imagination,  judgment  and  reason 
depend  on  perception  and  conception  and  will  lead  to  proper  con- 
clusions only  when  the  bases  are  valid.  From  this  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  validity  of  our  view  of  the  imiverse  depends  on  the 
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perfectness  of  our  sense  organs.  It  is  the  old  personal  equation. 
We  can  see  only  through  our  own  eyes ;  hear  only  through  our 
own  ears ;  gain  ideas  of  surface  and  texture  only  through  our  own 
nerves  of  touch.  If  these  sense  impressions  are  distorted  by 
imperfectly  formed  organs,  a  correct  view  of  the  universe  is  im- 
possible. If  sensation  and  perception  cannot  be  developed,  all 
higher  psychical  life  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  attaininent.  The 
potentiality  must  be  there  and  this  is  inherited  from  the  ancestors 
of  the  individual.  Given  the  potentialities,  their  complete  devel- 
opment is  the  business  of  education. 

Again,  the  study  of  heredity  will  show  us  the  limitations  of  the 
individual.  We  must  study  the  child  to  discover  what  potential 
powers  are  in  him  to  be  developed.  The  statement  of  the  aim  of 
education  given  above  does  not  demand  symmetrical  development. 
The  ideal  adult  would  have  all  his  powers  developed  in  perfect 
symmetry,  but  such  cases  are  rare  in  real  life.  It  rarely  happens 
that  an  individual  has  a  perfectly  proportioned  nature.  He  has 
his  strong  points  together  with  elements  of  weakness.  Hence  we 
demand  complete  development  of  potential  powers  however  far 
from  the  ideal  symmetrical  man  may  be  the  result.  The  individual 
owes  it  to  himself  to  develop  all  of  his  powers  for  good,  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  careful  study  of  the  inherited  tendencies  of 
the  chQd  will  reveal,  in  a  general  way,  his  possibilities  and  the 
lines  along  which  he  can  develop.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to 
his  growth  in  each  direction.  Some  powers  reach  their  limit 
sooner  than  others.  Development  cannot  be  forced  beyond  the 
limit,  fixed  by  the  child's  nature.  Neither  can  inherited  character- 
istics be  entirely  eradicated.  Race  traits,  for  example,  constantly 
reappear.  The  Indian,  educated,  returns  to  his  native  wilds  and 
is  again  a  savage ;  the  Negrito,  cultured,  civilized,  wealthy, —  for- 
sakes it  all  for  the  independent  barbarism  of  his  forest  home. 
The  true  child  study  should  try  to  determine  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  of  the  child  in  a  scientific  manner.  Not  the  funny 
things  Johnny  said,  but  research  on  the  nature  of  the  child  and 
the  effect  of  environment  on  his  self-active  nature  should  occupy 
the  pages  of  child-study  magazines.  The  teacher  must  look  at 
the  child  from  the  scientific  view-point;  he  must  see  him  as  a 
product  of  centuries  of  race  training  and  experience,  embodying  in 
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lumself,  as  tendencies,  all  the  habits,  good  and  bad,  acquired  dur- 
ing the  entire  race  development. 

Second,  as  to  environment.  The  child's  environment  includes 
all  of  the  external  world  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  This 
includes  parents,  home,  physical  nature,  institutions  —  social,  eco- 
nomic and  governmental.  His  potential  powers  are  developed  or 
repressed  by  his  environment.  The  child  bom  in  the  slums  is 
given  every  opportunity  for  the  development  of  vicious  powers. 
The  virtues  are  repressed.  The  virtuous  man  in  such  surround- 
ings will  be  overcome  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  normal 
social  conditions  the  vices  are  repressed  and  the  virtues  encour- 
aged. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  the  child's  life,  his  environment 
consists  entirely  of  the  home  and  its  inmates.  In  these  six  years 
the  future  of  the  child  is  largely  determined.  His  character  in 
after  life  depends  largely  on  the  influence  of  home  environment 
during  this  period.  Habits  of  obedience  or  disobedience  acquired 
here  determine  whether  or  not  he  wiU  be  obedient  as  pupil  and 
citizen.  The  teacher  should  investigate  the  home  life  of  eveiy 
pupil.  What  training  the  home  has  given  him  will  determine 
what  can  be  done  for  him  by  the  school  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

After  he  reaches  his  sixth  year,  the  school  becomes  a  part  of 
his  environment,  but  a  part  only.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day,  the  school  has  him  for  five  or  six.  The  remaining 
eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  are  spent  at  home  or  on  the  streets. 
The  school  has  him  but  five  days  in  the  week  and  eight  or  ten 
months  in  the  year.  The  school,  then,  is  only  partly  responsible 
for  the  child's  development.  If  his  home  training  is  vicious  and 
his  spare  hours  are  Spent  on  the  streets  with  evil  companions  or 
in  the  haunts  of  vice,  the  school  cannot  be  expected  to  counteract 
all  of  these  influences  and  make  him  a  virtuous,  cultivated  man. 
The  school  must  have  the  active  aid  of  the  home  and  of  all  the 
other  educative  forces. 

The  school  forms  a  part  of  the  child's  environment  in  a  twofold 
manner.  First,  it  is  one  of  the  social  institutions  and,  as  such,  it 
aims  to  develop  the  social  virtues,  to  fit  the  child  to  be  a  member 
of  society  and  a  good  citizen.  Second,  it  uses  knowledge  as  a 
means  of  developing  his  intellectual  nature.  Here  the  environ- 
ment  consists  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  school. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  function  of  the  teacher.     His  problem  is 
:something  like  this, —  given,  a  human  being  with  certain  potential 
powers  capable  of  being  developed ;  given,  a  certain  number  of 
facts  and  principles  of  external  phenomena ;  how  can  this  knowl- 
edge be  used  to  develop  the  desired  characteristics  ?     He  cannot 
•create  any  new  powers  in  the  child;  neither  can  he  force  the 
•development  of  potential  powers.     The  child  can  develop  by  his 
•own  self-activity  alone.     All  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  manipulate 
the  environment  so  as  to  arouse  the  self-activity  of  the  child  and 
to  make  conditions  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  desired 
•characteristics.     He  must  also  manipulate  the  environment  so  as 
to  repress  vicious  tendencies. 

This  view  of  the  question,  demands  a  broad  and  deep  knowledge 
•on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  shall  know 
the  subjects  of  instruction.  He  must  know  both  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the  child.  The  nature  of  the  envi- 
ronment will  require  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  all  branches 
•dealing  with  the  macrocosm.  The  nature  of  the  child  and  his 
relation  to  the  environment  demand  a  knowledge  of :  I.,  Physi- 
ology, the  functions  of  the  child's  body ;  II.,  Psychology,  the  na- 
ture of  the  child's  mind;  III.,  Sociology,  or  the  chUd's  social 
relations,  and  IV.,  Ethics,  or  the  child's  moral  relations. 

Thus  evolution  offers  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  Philosophy  of 
Education,  the  two  factors  being  the  nature  of  the  child  and  the 
nature  of  the  environment.  It  makes  the  child  the  centre  of  the 
system.  It  lays  down  one  general  principle  on  which  may  be 
based  theories  of  teaching  and  of  government :  That  method  is 
good  which  will  develop  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the  child 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 
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OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS—  WHAT  SHALL  THEY  BEf 

JOHN   OGDENf     MINNBAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA. 

npHE   State  should  support  and  control  institutions  whose 

-L      object  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

Normal  schools,  free  to  persons  preparing  to  teach,  are  an  absolute 

necessity  in  a  perfected  system  of  education."  —  National  Educor- 

tionai  Associatian. 

"A  Declaration  of  Principles"  —  see  Detroit  Meeting  for  1901. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  the  State  .has  no.'right  to  appropriate  public 
money  for  the  education  of  its  youth,  beyond  the  needs  of  a  gen- 
eral education.  If  the  State  has  a  right  to  give  teachers  a  Normal 
education,  it  has  a  right  to  give  ministers  a  theological  education, 
lawyers  a  legal  education,  physicians  a  medical  education,  etc." 
—  See  article  in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  February,  1900. 

The  first  of  these  quotations  is  one  of  the  fifteen  "  Declared 
Principles  "  of  the  professional  teachers  of  the  United  States  after 
more  than  fifty  years '  experiment  and  trial  of  the  merits  of  Nor- 
mal schools.  The  second  is  the  written  opinion  of  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  in  Ohio.  The  truthfulness  of  the  first  appeals  to 
the  sober  judgment  of  all  who  have  given  this  subject  careful 
study :  the  fallaciousness  of  the  second  is  too  apparent  to  need 
refutation:  the  two  are  introduced  in  order  to  show  the  two 
extreme  views  upon  a  popular  question,  and  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  our  Normal  schools  are  meeting  public  expectation,  or  are 
doing  all  they  are  capable  of  doing,  in  order  to  make  them  what 
they  should  be  —  the  exponents  of  real  educational  progress. 

Nearly  sixty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  school  work,  about 
one-half  of  which  has  been  the  training  of  teachers  in  Normal 
schools,  teachers  institutes  and  in  courses  of  lectures,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  reading  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
besides  two  or  three  attempts  at  book-making  meanwhile,  have 
given  the  writer  some  little  insight  into  a  subject  that  has  occupied 
public  attention  so  long,  and  which  is  still  becoming  more  and 
more  important,  as  our  school  system  adjusts  itself  to  the  wants 
of  a  progressive  people. 

The  common  school  work,  in  its  efforts  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  the  people,  is  fast  escaping 
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from  the  thraldom  of  the  merely  perfunctory  course  of  study,  or 
the  matter  of  the  "Three  R's,"  and  is  reaching  out  on  lines 
untried,  hitherto,  and  into  realms  strange  and  new.  And,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  errors  are  liable  to  be  made,  and  difficulties  encoun- 
tered. Nevertheless,  progress  lies  in  this  direction.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  difficulties  arise  from  attempts  to  incorporate  the 
new  with  the  old ;  and,  like  the  "  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles," 
disaster,  or  at  least,  discouragement  follows.- 

The  two  main  lines  of  departure  from  the  old  customs  in  school 
work,  are  in  the  direction  of  nature  study  and  child  study ;  or, 
perhaps  nature  study  would  cover  both;  since  it  is  as  broad  as  the 
universe.  But  nature  as  applied  to  those  things  within  human 
reach,  and  the  child  as  the  object  of  their  influence  and  education 
would,  perhaps,  cover  the  intended  realm  of  research. 

Out  of  these  two,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  has  come  forth 
another  educational  force,  stronger  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
claiming  attention  in  school  work.  I  mean  the  industrial  features 
of  education.  This  force  has  grasped  the  helm  of  the  educational 
l)ark,  and  will  probably  give  direction  to  all  our  future  course, 
ivhether  it  secures  formal  recognition  or  not.  It  is  a  demand 
arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  not  only  from  our  recently 
enlarged  sphere  of  activity,  but  also  from  the  more  iinmediatp 
demands  of  education  itself ;  for  that  is  not  a  competent  education 
that  does  not  fit  the  recipient  of  it  for  the  actual  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life;  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  strengthen 
and  refine  every  fibre  of  body  and  every  element  of  character. 

These  forces,  especially  the  last  named,  have  not  yet  found  their 
appropriate  places  in  our  educational  system:  have  not  been 
adjusted  to  the  diversified  interests  and  wants  of  our  people. 
Our  efforts  thus  far  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  experiments 
with  school  gardens  and  workshops  in  school  houses,  etc.,  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale,  whereas,  to  realize  the  full  benefits  of 
nature  study  and  industrial  education,  demands  the  field  and  farm, 
and  forest,  the  highway,  the  modes  of  travel  and  transportation, 
the  mines  and  mills,  even  trade  and  commerce,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, in  fact,  all  that  is  involved  in  modem  living ;  for  only  the 
victual  life  work  can  yield  the  full  benefits  of  a  truly  philosophical 
system  of  education  for  man. 
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Our  schools  thus  far,  are  too  much  like  merely  make-believe- 
schools,  doling  out  a  modicum  of  knowledge,  some  of  which,  to- 
say  the  least,  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  great  mass  of  world 
workers.  We  want  real  schools  —  schools  of  work;  for  work 
alone  educates  in  the  truer  and  higher  sense.  The  boy  and  girl 
must  enter  upon  this  life  work  of  education  at  birth,  and  graduate 
from  its  higher  grades  only  when  they  enter  upon  the  work  of 
another  sphere  of  existence  —  the  high  school  of  immortality. 

This,  to  some  of  us,  whose  ideas  of  education  are  bounded  by 
the  centuries,  may  seem  somewhat  chimerical ;  but  it  is  only  the 
logical  outcome  of  our  present  progressive  system.  It  is  grander 
than  we  have  yet  conceived.  Those  who  inaugurated  it,  "Built 
greater  than  they  knew."  The  dome  of  our  educational  temple 
pierces  the  ethereal  blue,  and  is  capped  by  the  crown  of  Omnipo- 
tence. 

Of  course,  this  period  is  yet  far  in  the  distance ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless visible  to  the  eye  of  faith.     Of  course,  too,  vast  changes- 
must  be  made  both  in  our  school  provisions  and  in  our  school 
work ;  but  these  have  already  commenced ;  and  we  only  have  to- 
continue  them,  to  follow  up  our  advantages  already  gained,  to- 
improve  our  improvementSy  in  order  to  bring  all  these  things  about.. 
The  fact  is,  we  must  have  them.     Our  boasted  system  will  not 
stand  the  strain  of  the  onrush  of  affairs,   unless  we  inject  these 
new  ideas  and  brace  it  up  with  these  strong  masterpieces  of  prac- 
tical wisdom ;  and  it  may  yet  appear,  after  all,  that  we  shall  be 
lead  in  this  reform  —  this  pure  and  simple  plan  of  educating  man 
by  his  appointed  work  —  by  that  great  leader  in  the  South,  the 
second  Moses  of  the  colored  race,  Booker  T.  Washington,  about 
whom  all  the  world  is  now  talking ;  but  his  work  is  just  beginning 
to  be  known.     In  fact  we  have  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  appreciate^ 
the  magnificence  of  that  work.     I  doubt  if  it  has  its  equal  any- 
where in  the  annals  of  history,  ancient  or  modern.     It  is  God's;, 
own  work  as  planned  for  man's  highest  development.     Let  the-, 
proud  Anglo  Saxon  take  heed ! 

Now,  Normal  schools  are,  in  tlieir  nature  and  purpose,  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  highest  order :  since  they  deal  with  that, 
which  is  most  potent  and  sacred,  viz. :  the  material  and  spiritual 
forces  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  character,  and  all  that  is  sacred. 
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in  life  and  history.  They,  as  the  leaders  and  proper  exponents  of 
popular  education,  must  also  take  heed  to  these  demands  and 
these  popular  movements.  They  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give 
direction  to  them.  It  will  prove,  not  only  their  own  salvation  in 
this  crucial  time,  but  it  will  also  serve  to  relieve  the  pressure 
arising  from  our  overcrowded  and  somewhat  overwrought  courses 
of  study  for  graded  schools. 

Nature  study,  properly  interpreted  and  applied  to  these  courses, 
will  relieve  this  pressure  to  a  great  extent,  since  it  is  not  the 
many  things  we  study,  but  the  thoroughness  with  which  we 
master  a  few  essential  things,  that  will  give  power  and  efficiency 
to  education.  In  fact,  nature  thus  adjusted  to  man's  wants,  not 
only  develops  his  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  him  suc- 
cessfully into  the  realm  of  supemature  and  to  all  that  is  exalted 
and  refined  in  education,  but  it  also  reduces  these  forces  to  their 
highest  state  of  utility ;  so  that  it  becomes  possible,  at  least,  that 
man  shall  become  master  of  them  in  all  their  details,  and  able  to 
wield  them  not  only  in  his  own  defence,  but  for  the  destruction  of 
all  evil,  and  for  the  development  of  every  good ;  for  I  believe  the 
means  of  man's  complete  salvation  from  sin  and  suffering  of  all 
kinds,  are  thus,  through  Divine  appointment  and  help,  put  in  his 
own  hands,  or  at  least  within  his  reach. 

Normal  schools  have  a  great  task  set  them  in  this  world-wide 
opening,  the  application  of  science  to  the  regeneration  of  the  races 
of  men.  In  this  claim,  we  would  not  disparage,  much  less  set 
aside  any  of  the  claims  of  Divine  Revelation,  but  rather  incorporate 
them  all  since  they  have  really  opened  the  way  for  this  more 
thorough  and  consistent  application  of  science.  But  there  is  a 
sciejice  of  education,  pure  and  simple  —  call  it  new  science,  if  you 
please,  but  as  old  as  the  world  and  its  wants,  and  yet  but  recently 
brought  prominently  to  the  front :  and  there  is  also  an  Art  of 
Teaching  based  upon  this  science,  both  of  which  must  be  studied 
and  practiced  in  our  normal  schools,  and  made  the  standard  of 
educational  progress  before  these  schools  can  take  their  proper 
place  in  our  state  systems  of  education.  They  should  be  relieved 
from  the  purely  academic  work,  and  their  energies  devoted  more 
to  the  practice  work  aiid  to  the  formation  of  the  courses  of  study ; 
or  rather  in  makmg  each  teacher  a  receptacle  and  exponent  of  an 
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independent  course  of  study,  or  curriculum  of  branches  of 
study  and  practice,  in  which  the  common  and  higher  branches  as 
such,  should  figure  in  reviews  and  practice  work  only. 

This  would  be  a  kind  of  living  course  of  study,  and,  as  such, 
as  much  more  powerful  in  the  evolution  of  thought,  and  in  the 
formation  of  character,  as  the  living  spirit  is  greater  than  the  dead 
letter.  To  put  it  tersely,  every  teacher  should  be  his  and  her  own 
<50urse  of  study  in  which  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  should 
be  subordinated  to,  and  woven  into  nature  study  and  the  problems 
of  industrial  art.  Their  merely  scholastic  nature  must  be  thrust 
aside,  as  finalities,  and  their  educational  value  or  force  made  more 
practical  and  utilized  in  solving  the  great  life  problems  set  us  in 
the  world's  progress. 

Doubts  have  been,  and  are  still  entertained  in  some  quarters,  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  state  Normal  schools ;  and  I  think  tliis  can 
be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  their  narrowness  and  their 
almost  exclusive  devotion  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  study.  They 
must  be  broadened  to  meet  the  changed  and  continually  changing 
conditions  that  these  new  issues  have  thrust  upon  us.  The  courses 
of  study  popular  fifty  years  ago,  would  be  ill  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent; and  what  our  common  schools  need  as  to  improvements, 
must  appear  in  our  Normal  schools  as  leaders  and  interpreters  of 
our  national  system. 

Now,  in' determining  such  a  professfonal  course  of  training  for 
Normal  schools,  the  main  thing  to  be  settled  is  what  are  the  fun- 
damental forces  of  education  itself?  These,  of  course,  have 
always  existed,  and  are  essentially  the  same  today  that  they  were 
thousands  of  years  ago.  And  yet  man,  in  his  centuries  of  prog- 
ress, has  materially  changed,  as  these  fundamental  forces  have 
lifted  him  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  *  until  their 
diversified  applications  have  made  them  seem  like  new  agencies 
in  the  unfolding  of  human  power,  in  these  latter  years  ;  but  they 
Are  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  in  degree  and  application. 
The  pisocess  in  some  respects  resembles  the  different  kinds  of  treat- 
ment we  give  the  plants  or  young  animals  at  their  different  stages 
of  evolution  or  growth.  The  life  of  the  child,  in  its  various  peri- 
ods of  growth,  presents  the  same  phenomena ;  while  it  also  repre- 
sents the  growth  of  the  community,  the  nation,  the  race,  the  era. 
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A  consiBtent  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  therefore,  must  be 
a  flexible  one  —  one  that  recognizes  all  these  fundamental  facts 
and  their  corresponding  application:  and  a  course  for  Normal 
schools  must  embody  them,  as  to  their  educational  values,  and 
their  scientific  application  to  the  development  of  childhood,  youth 
and  tige ;  for  education  does  not  stop  at  twenty,  thirty,  nor  fifty 
years.  It  is  a  life  process,  here  and  hereafter,  as  already  stated ; 
and  the  system  that  does  not  recognize  this  fact  is  defective. 
Work  educates^  and  nothing  else  can  or  will  do  it.  Work  has  no 
substitute,  and  play  is  its  antetype.  Life  industries  present  the 
great  field  of  human  activities  that  educate:  and  the  man  or 
woman  that  shirks  his  or  her  share  of  these,  fails  to  meet  nature's 
demand,  and  suffers  corresponding  loss,  and  the  school  system  that 
does  not  recognize  it  as  fundamental  is  defective.  The  fact  is  the 
educational  cumculums  of  the  schools  have  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  improvements  in  arts  and  industries,  chiefly  because  these 
have  been  left  out. 

Well,  what  does  this  mean  —  this  reaching  out  ahead  of  school 
education  ?  Does  it  mean  that  this  education  is  of  little  worth  in 
our  progress?  Far  from  it.  It  only  proves  the  availability  of  our 
system,  and  that  it  must  be  shaped  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  the  wants  of  the  people :  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  art 
and  the  industries.  There  is  a  twofold  incentive  or  invitation  in 
this  direction.  Man  needs  it  as  an  aid  in  his  further  evolution, 
for,  indeed,  judging  from  some  specimens  yet  lingering,  one  must 
conclude  that  man,  as  a  whole,  is  not  yet  quite  finished ;  and  our 
schools  and  other  institutions  need  it  as  an  additional  stimulant  to 
growth  and  power. 

In  other  words,  our  systems  of  education  must  be  brought  to 
bear  more  directly  upon  our  industries,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  and  perfecting  them,  but  mainly  as  a  means  —  and 
we  may  say  the  only  safe  and  consistent  means  of  educating  man 
for  his  enlarged  and  continually  enlarging  sphere  of  living.  The 
two  objects  are,  therefore,  mutually  helpful  and  dependent ;  and 
they  are  co-extensive  with  the  wants  of  humanity. 

This  is  a  vital  point.  Man  was  evidently  placed  upon  the  earth, 
surrounded  with  natural  objects  and  furnished  with  natural  laws, 
■all  designed  for  his  education  and  final  perfection  through  nature, 
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or  natural  forces,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  product  of  gradual 
evolution  —  which  theory  I  am  incluied  to  believe  —  or  as  a  being 
of  instantaneous  creation,  in  a  finished  and  perfected  state,  from 
which  having  fallen,  he  is  gradually  struggling  back  to  it  again. 
But  in  either  case,  the  object  and  end  of  such  creation  are  the 
same.  They  are  clearly  ultimate  perfection,  with  all  other  objects- 
of  God's  creation.  To  argue  less  than  perfection,  is  to  admit 
weakness  in  plan  and  purpose,  if  not  defect  and  failure. 

This  is  evident  from  many  incontestable  arguments,  chief  among 
which  may  be  cited  the  Lord's  prayer,  taught  his  disciples.  Thia 
prayer  is  a  marvel  and  the  admiration  of  all  scholars  and  thmkers. 
Its  scope  is  world-wide,  and  is  thus  a  pattern  for  all  prayer ;  and 
perfection  is  its  highest  claim.  Almost  every  petition  is  a  plea 
and  a  pledge  not  only  for  man's  immortality,  but  final  perfection. 
The  coming  of  God's  kingdom,  the  fulfillment  of  His  will,  the 
daily  bread,  the  freedom  from  temptation  {\tnd  the  deliverance  from 
evil,  all  of  which  would  never  have  been  ordered  as  a  petition  if 
their  fulfillment  were  not  intended  or  were  impossible.  And  mark, 
it  is  all  to  he  done  in  this  world  —  "  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven." 

This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  that  must  come  to  the  front,  in 
order  to  settle  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  the.  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  still  plague  the  pedagogue,  the  politician  and  the  world. 
The  solution  of  the  labor  and  capital  problem  that  no  legislation 
can  touch,  the  suppression  of  the  spirit  of  anarchy  that  is  only 
aggravated  by  this  unnatural  contention,  and  every  other  evil, 
political  and  social,  originating  in  man's  selfishness,  provoked  by 
the  intense  strain  put  upon  him  to  acquire  even  a  competence 
amid  the  accumulations  of  immense  fortunes,  hurtful  alike  to  man 
and  morals  —  all  these  will  find  their  only  solution  in  this  prayer, 
so  simple  and  significant  that  a  child  may  understand,  and  that  no 
law  nor  legislation  can  improve. 

And  that  there  is  a  possibility,  even  a  certainty  of  such  an  ad- 
justment of  forces  resident  in  nature,  fortified  by  revelation,  for 
the  education  of  man,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  in  this  age  of 
the  world;  since  such  a  system  is  not  only  demanded  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  but  the  past  progress,  the  trend  of  improve- 
ments in  all  departments  of  science  and  art,  and  industries  point 
unerringly  to  such  an  event. 
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Nature  evidently  contains  the  essential  elementary  forces  for 
man's  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  growth  and  perfection :  and 
nature  formulated  into  a  system  of  correlated  facts  and  principles, 
suited  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  pupils,  pointing  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  life  work,  would  at  least  approximate  such  a  course; 
and  these  must  be  mastered  by  the  teacher  —  not  merely  learned 
mechanically,  but  made  vitcU  by  trained  intelligence  —  soul  work. 
And  this  professional  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
scarcely  possible  in  the  common  school  and  college  as  now  organ- 
ized. It  is  the  specific  work  of  the  professional  Normal  school ;. 
and  the  sooner  we  get  down  to  these  facts  the  better. 


*     MUSIC. 

BT  MARY  HALL  LBOXARO,  ROCHBSTBR,  MASS. 

All  arts  are  thine  save  Music,  Man,  if  thou 

Pursue  them  well. 
In  this  aloue  the  bird  on  yonder  bough 

Doth  thee  excel. 
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WHY  PUPILS  LEAVE  THE  HIOtH  SCHOOL  WITHOUT 

aRADUATINa. 

BY   SUPERINTENDENT  OBOBOB   B.    OAY,    MALDBN,    MASS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Hampden  County  Teachers '  Association 
in  Springfield,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  a  school  superintendent  from  Connecticut. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  he,  "  why  pupils  leave  the  high  school 
in  such  numbers  without  graduating  ?  " 

"  They  leave,"  I  replied,  "  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  leave 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  and 
in  just  about  the  same  proportion." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  my  friend,  "  they  leave  the  grammar  schools 
when  they  become  fourteen  years  of  age  to  go  to  work." 

"  Yes,  and  they  leave  the  high  schools  to  go  to  work." 

"  Some  do,  many  do  not.     More  should  stay  to  complete  the 


course." 


It  seemed  to  me  that  here  was  a  virgin  field  for  investigation, 
and  I  determined  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  finding  the 
answer  to  my  friend's  question.  I  did  this  because  of  the  real 
importance  of  the  question,  and  because  of  another  reason.  There 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  my  friend's  voice,  possibly  there  were 
words  also,  which  made  me  think  he  believed  that  high  school 
principals  and  high  school  teachers  were  sometimes  at  fault  for 
the  annual  decimation  in  our  high  school  ranks.  I  think  that  oth- 
ers also  believe  the  high  school  people  are  not  guiltless  in  this 
matter. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  try  to  ascertain  from  the  pupils 
themselves,  the  reasons  which  they  might  give  for  leaving  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts  without  completing  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  them.  I  accordingly  prepared  a  circular,  a 
copy  of  which  is  shown  on  the  next  page,  asking  them  why  their  high 
school  career  had  been  cut  short.  I  put  two  thousand  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  principals  for  distribution  and  return,  and  also  asked 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Association 
to  assist  me  in  securing  the  information  which  I  desired.  I  here 
seemed  to  meet  the  same  sentiment  that  I  thought  I  discovered  in 
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The  circular  was  aa  follows.    It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  reasons 
suggested;  a  better  classification  can  be  made. 


Malden,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1901. 
To 

In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  I  am  endearoring  to 
secure  an  answer  to  the  question  why  pupils  leave  the  high  school  without  gradua- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  many  pupils  fail  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  high  school 
education  for  causes  that  can  be  removed.    If  you  will  aid  me  by  filling  out  the 

enclosed  circular  and  returning  it  at  once  to 

,  you  will  confer  a  very  great  favor.  No  signature  is  neces- 
sary but  you  are  asked  to  sign  the  statement,  if  you  are  willing,  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith;  no  names  will  be  published.  Replies,  to  be  of  value,  should  be  sent 
before  November  18. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  E.  GAY. 


MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION* 


I  entered  the  .^ High  School  [date]. andjleft  [date] 

I  first  took  the Course  and  changed  to  the 

Course  during  my year  in  the  school.     My  health  was 

( Excellent,  C  Excellent, 

}  Good,         [Cross  out  two]  when  I  entered,  and  <  Good,         [Cross  out  two] 
( Poor,  ( Poor, 

when  I  left.     When  I  entered  the  school 

( I  had  the  intention  of  becoming  a 

( I  had  not  decided  upon  an  occupation.     [Cross  out  one  line.] 

My  present  occupation  is 

My  reasons  for  leaving  school  without  graduation  were: 
I  had  impaired  health, 
My  family  needed  my  services, 
I  had  lost  interest  in  school  work, 
I  had  acquired  a  distaste  for  school  life, 
I  went  to  a  business  school. 


[Place  two  crosses  after  the  princii>al  reason  and  one  cross  after  any  other  that 
contributed  to  your  leaving  school.] 


(Signed)  .   .   . 
Mass.,  Nov.  ....      1901. 
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the  remarks  of  my  Connecticut  friend.  One  gentleman  said  that 
reasons  given  by  principals  for  loss  of  pupils  might  be  so  polored 
by  the  medium  through  which  they  had  passed  as  to  lose  some  of 
their  value,  and  another  suggested  a  wording  of  my  request  which 
would  make  more  apparefit  the  friendly  spirit  in  whigh  I  was  seek- 
ing knowledge.  I  am  convinced  that  the  fears  of  my  friends  are 
groimdless,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  superintendents  and  the  high 
school  people  would  get  a  little  better  acquainted,  we  should  be 
spared  such  remarks  as  I  have  quoted,  while  we  should  likewise 
be  spared  the  supercilious  air  of  superiority  which  some  high 
school  people  put  on  whenever  a  superintendent  says  high  school 
in  their  presence. 

Time  was  too  brief  for  satisfactory  returns  to  all  my  circulars 
to  pupils. 

I  also  sent  a  special  circular  to  seventy-five  high  school  princi- 
pals, asking  for  facts  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  my  inquiry. 
To  these  circulars  I  received  many  and  most  interesting  replies. 
In  all,  from  individual  pupils  and  from  high  school  principals,  I 
got  records  of  fourteen  hundred  thirty-six  boys  and  girls,  in  forty- 
four  towns  and  cities,  who  had  left  Massachusetts  high  schools 
without  diplomas. 

Roughly  classified,  the  reasons  given  for  leaving  are  as  follows : 
111  health,  twenty-three  per  cent.     Services  required  by  fai^ily, 
thirty-four  per  cent.     Loss  of  interest  and  distaste  for  school  life, 
thirty-six  per  cent.     Attendance  at  other  schools,  mostly  commer- 
cial schools,  seven  per  cent. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  number  of  reports  is  too  small,  and 
the  reasons  for  leaving  school,  as  suggested  on  the  circular,  were 
so  few,  that  the  results  obtained  can  be  taken  only  as  a  beginning, 
—  as  hinting  at  conclusions  rather  than  proving  anything.  If  a 
similar  work  has  not  already  been  done,  there  is  an  opportunity 
here  for  child  study  of  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  kind.  A 
satisfactory  study  of  the  question  should  include  several  thousand 
reports,  should  distinguish  between  boys  and  girls,  between  large 
high  schools  and  small  high  schools,  between  manufacturing  and 
residential  cities,  and  should  include  many  particulars  which  I 
have  omitted.  I  hope  some  high  school  man  will  undertake  to  do 
in  a  thorough  manner  what  I  have  done  so  imperfectly. 
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The  letters  from  the  prmeipals  give  a  most  emphatic  negative 
to  the  idea  that  they  wish  to  "  squeeze  "  pupils  out  of  their  schools 
or  prevent  them  from  entering.  Many  of  them  keep  careful  records 
of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  pupils  to  leave  school  without 
graduating,  and  labor  long  and  hard  to  keep  everybody  at  school 
as  long  as  possible.  It  would  be  well  to  extend  this  custom  of 
keeping  full  records  of  this  sort.  Why  should  not  the  high  school 
principals  agree  upon  a  form  of  annual  report  to  one  another 
which  should  involve  not  only  the  reasons  for  leaving  school,  but 
all  the  other  facts  of  school  organization,  school  administration, 
and  school  statistics  which  each  would  like  to  know? 

The  number  who  leave  school  without  graduating  differs  very 
much  in  different  communities ;  on  the  whole,  less  than  ^  half  of 
those  who  enter  the  high  school  remain  to  graduate.  The  classical 
high  schools  retain  for  the  full  course  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  English  high  schools.  Wealthy  communities  have  a  very 
large  proportion  of  pupils  who  complete  the  course.  In  most 
schools  the  greatest  loss  occurs  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year ;  in  a  few,  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  The 
percentage  of  pupils  who  leave  the  high  school  without  graduating 
is  continually  growing  smaller.  Whether  electives  increase  or 
•decrease  the  number  of  pupils  who  remain  to  graduate  is  un- 
known :  there  is  a  priori  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  little  evi- 
dence of  an  experimental  nature  on  either  side.   ' 

Let  us  look,  as  carefully  as  we  can,  at  general  results  as  formu- 
lated, remembering  that  they  are  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  who  leave  the  high  school  do  so 
because  their  health  has  become  so  poor  as  to  forbid  further  study. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  fifty-five  per  cent  is  ten  per  cent.  That 
is,  one  pupil  in  ten  of  all  who  enter  a  high  school  leaves  because  of 
impaired  health.  What  a  slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  here ! 
Moreover,  the  record  takes  no  accoimt  of  those  who  leave  for 
other  reasons  with  health  more  or  less  broken,  or  of  the  sweet  girl 
;graduates  who  stagger  through  the  ceremonies  of  diploma-giving 
to  return  to  their  homes  condemned  to  invalidism  for  life. 
.  We  know  exactly  the  preventable  causes  of  the  whole  lamenta- 
ble experience  of  the  pupils  who  break  down :  —  no  breakfasts,  no 
suitable  lunch,  dinner  at  a  most  unseasonable  hour  when  body  and 
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brain  are  exhausted,  lack  of  exercise,  overstudy,  nervous  anxiety 
concerning  marks  and  promotion,  social  excesses,  and  sometimes 
home  duties  of  a  most  exactinor  character.  If  we  cannot  overcome 
all,  can  we  remove  any  of  these  causes  and  so  remove  a  portion  of 
the  results  ?  I  have  little  hope.  The  whole  train  of  evils  that 
follow  the  single  session  is  probably  beyond  our  power, —  sad  and 
unfortunate  fact.  Parents  will  have  sinofle  sessions  because  chil- 
dren  cry  for  them, —  teachers  are  helpless.  Nearly,  or  quite  all 
the  other  evils  are  as  far  beyond  our  power  to  remedy.  For  my 
part,  democrat  as  I  am,  I  would  hail  with  delight  an  edict  from 
some  competent  authority  excluding  every  girl  at  once  from  school 
as  soon  as  she  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  waning  health.  This 
company  of  physically  degenerate  young  women  sent  out  from 
school  every  year  to  be  teachers  and  mothers  of  children  may  well 
make  us  tremble  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  those  who  leave  school  early  are  said  to 
leave  because  their  earnings  or  their  services  are  required  at  home. 
This  ratio  must  vary  greatly  in  diflferent  cities  and  towns.  What 
is  true  of  Newton  or  Springfield  is  not  true  of  Lowell  or  Fall 
River.  But  great  or  small,  we  can  do  no  more  and  no  better  than 
to  bid  these  people  God-speed. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  go  out  from  us  before  reaching  the  pre- 
scribed limit  froip  lack  of  interest,  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  be  a 
positive  distaste  for  school  life,  or  from  real  or  fancied  lack  of 
ability  to  do  the  prescribed  work  of  the  school  within  the  pre- 
scribed time.  The  most  of  these  deprive  themselves  of  the  good 
which  comes  from  a  generous  course  of  school  training,  for  they 
enter  upon  their  life-work  before  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
What  can  be  done  to  help  these  to  a  broader  education,  to  a  fuller 
life,  to  a  higher  type  of  citizenship  and  manhood  ? 

We  may  divide  this  class  into  many  subordinate  classes.  I 
specify  a  few.  Here  are  those  to  whom  their  life-work  calls  with 
a  voice  that  simply  will  be  heard.  Who  can  and  who  would  for- 
bid them  to  obey  ?  Here  are  those  who  cannot,  and  whose  parents 
cannot,  see  any  good  in  high  school  studies.  These  pupils  may 
sometimes  be  won  to  school  and  to  scholarship  by  the  wise  pre- 
sentation of  facts. 

Here  are  those  who  have  no  taste  for  scholastic  pursuits,  whose 
souls  and  bodies  cry  aloud  for  air  and  exercise  and  fun  and  frolic. 
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who  seem  to  principals  to  be  the  enemies  of  good  order  and  necea- 
sary  school  discipline,  who  often  seem  to  teachers  of  a  totally 
unregenerate  nature, —  who  can  do  their  schoolwork  if  they  will, 
but  simply  will  not  will.  They  are  not  necessarily  vicious  pupils, 
really  vicious  pupils  are  very  few  in  the  high  schools,  but  they 
give  as  much  trouble  and  anxiety  as  if  they  were.  On  this  class, 
probably  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  principals  often 
spend  nine-tenths  of  their  time  not  given  to  class  instruction; 
sometimes  with,  more  frequently  without,  any  gratifying  results. 
Many  of  these  pupils  may  be  kept  in  school  for  several  years  by 
enduring  their  nonsense,  by  being  blind  to  their  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  by  catering  to  their  freaks  and  whims ;  they  may 
be  thrust  out  by  proper  authority,  or  they  may  be  caused  to  drop 
out  by  enforcing  a  strict  standard  of  promotion.  What  is  the 
duty  of  school  officials?  I  believe  most  heartily  that  when  a 
principal  has  exhausted  the  known  resources  of  his  art  in  per- 
suasion and  punishment,  these  people,  for  their  own  good  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  school,  should  be  separated  from  the  school 
in  some  way,  and  as  school  committees  are  very  unwilling  to  sus- 
pend or  expel  pupils,  I  believe  that  to  refuse  promotion  is  the  wise 
and  practical  method  to  use.  Here  I  suspect  that  I  differ  from 
some  of  my  fellow  superintendents  and  probably  from  some  high 
school  men,  but  reason  and  experience  confirm  me  in  my  judg- 
ment. Let  us  establish  the  truth,  if  truth  it  be,  that  high  school 
education,  furnished  free  to  all  who  can  and  will  appropriate  it,  is 
a  privilege  to  be  cherished  and  esteemed,  not  a  gift  to  be  despised 
and  trodden  under  foot.  I  would  exhaust  every  motive  in 
attempting  to  persuade  the  careless  and  indifferent  to  perform 
their  school  work, —  but  having  exhausted  my  powers,  I  would 
cease  to  cast  my  pearls  before  people  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  pearls.  Transferred  from  the  school  of  books  to  the 
school  of  life,  the  great  majority  of  these  people  become  apt  and 
successful  students. 

There  is  another  method  that  is  sometimes  used  to  relieve  a 
school  from  the  injury  that  is  done  to  it  by  an  idle  and  disorderly 
pupil ;  he  is  told  that  he  is  getting  no  good  from  his  school  and 
advised  to  leave.  This  should  never  be  done  by  any  one  except 
a  principal,  and  by  him  only  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil's  parent, 
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after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances.  By  per- 
suading a  boy  who  has  done  all  the  school  work  he  will  ever  do  to 
leave  school  and  go  to  work,  the  principal  is  performing  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  community  just  as  high  a  service  as  when 
he  is  persuading  some  other  pupil  to  remain  longer  in  school. 

Here,  too,  are  the  dull  but  faithful  pupils,  who  struggle  on  in 
pain  and  distress,  disgrace  and  failure,  till  health  or  courage  fails, 
and  then  go  out  to  bury  their  hopes  and  return  no  more.  What 
should  be  done  for  them  ?  Should  we  "  mark  them  through  ? " 
Should  we  promote  them  for  "  effort  ?  "  Should  we  graduate  them 
for  having  held  a  book  in  their  hand  for  four  years?  Shall  we 
refuse  promotion?  Shall  we  suggest  that  they  have  chosen  a 
wrong  pursuit  in  life,  and  that  though  they  are  failures  as  schol- 
ars, they  may  have  the  most  abundant  success  in  some  other  call- 
ing ?  Or  shall  we  rearrange  the  course  of  study  for  such,  pre- 
scribing a  rather  definite  course  for  five  or  six  years  of  study,  in 
such  subjec'ts  and  in  such  amoimts  as  they  can  master  year  by 
year?  I  believe  the  last  method  to  be  the  proper  one,  a  method 
that  nine  out  of  ten  wHl  reject  and  not  one  in  twenty  will  carry 
out,  but  one  that  is  relieved  from  favoritism  on  one  hand  and 
severity  on  the  other. 

Seven  per  cent  leave  public  high  schools  to  go  to  private  schools, 
mostly  commercial  schools.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  gradually  de- 
creasing number,  and  that  with  our  improved  commercial  courses, 
taught  by  experj;  teachers,  we  are  soon  to  leave  the  commercial 
"  college  "  with  only  such  pupils  as  for  good  reasons  are  not  con- 
nected with  public  schools.  This  is  a  consummation  greatly  to 
be  dpsired,  for  our  three  and  four  years '  commercial  courses  in 
the  high  schools  are  vastly  superior  to  the  brief  courses  offered  in 
most  commercial  schools. 

I  close  this  article  with  one  suggestion.  The  value  which  the 
young  place  upon  education  is  based  in  a  great  degree  upon  what 
they  have  been  taught  before  they  reach  the  high  school.  The 
fidelity  of  the  grammar  school  principal  in  setting  a  high  educa- 
tional standard  before  his  pupils,  the  lessons  which  he  draws  from 
the  lives  of  great  men  for  example  and  inspiration,  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  of  high  school  work  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  done,  and  the  preparation  which  he  gives  for  successful  work 
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under  these  conditions,  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  and 
work  of  his  pupils  in  the  high  school.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  high  school  principal  to  establish  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy 
with  grammar  school  principals,  and  uniting  with  them  in  long 
and  patient  and  severe  study  of  the  real  interests  of  children  and 
the  best  methods  of  promoting  them,  to  lead  as  many  as  possible 
■of  the  young  who  come  under  his  influence  to  continue  their  prep- 
.aration  for  life  heartily  and  faithfully. 


THU  NEW  YEAR. 

JULIA     H.      MAY,     STKONO,      MX. 

What  is  the  New  Year?     'Tis  a  fair 

White  sheet  with  nothing  written  there. 

With  lifted  pen,  Ihe  page  we  see, 

And  mark  upon  it  thoughtfully. 

God  holds  the  hand,  and  if  we  move 

The  pen  as  He  directs.  His  love 

Will  make  the  page  a  perfect  one, 

And  He  will  smile  when  it  is  done, 

Child !     Turn  the  leaf.     Oh  look  not  back  ! 

Write  on,  nor  let  your  courage  lack. 

Write  slowly,  plainly.     At  the  last, 

The  pages  of  the  year  all  past. 

Your  folded  letter  shall  be  sent 

By  Him  who  knows  just  what  it  meant. 

See !     He  has  placed  within  your  hand. 

As  waiting,  at  His  side,  you  stand, 

Another  sheet.     Dip  well  your  pen, 

And  write  a  new-year's  sheet  again. 
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GERMAN  AND  FRENCH   UNIVERSITIES;    A  SHORT 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY. 

▲NDR&  CAMILLB   FONTAINE,    WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

IN  all  countries  the  universities  prepare  young  men  for  a  national 
life :  their  aim  being  to  develop  in  them  those  qualities  of  in- 
tellect and  character  that  will  make  of  them  good  men  and 
especially  good  citizens.  Thus  the  English  universities  cultivate 
in  their  pupils  a  love  of  liberty  tempered  by  great  respect  for  tra- 
dition, while  the  American  institutions  develop  in  young  men  and 
women  an  appreciation  of  individual  worth  and  a  love  of  individual 
effort.  In  Germany  also,  the  universities  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  preparations  of  men  that  will  help  maintain  the  prestige  and 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  German  nation  and,  therein  lies 
the  great  difference  between  her  institutions  of  learning  and  those 
of  her  republican  neighbor,  France. 

The,  German  is  a  scholar,  he  loves  minute  and  patient  researches ; 
the  German  is  a  merchant,  haviag  in  the  last  few  years  revealed 
commercial  aptitude  and  abilities  that  have  astonished  tlie  world ; 
the  German  is  military;  since  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  the  Prussian 
armies  have  been  among  the  foremost  of  Europe,  and  it  is  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Prussia,  tliat  France,  Austria,  Russia,  etc., 
have  tremendously  increased  their  military  forces.  Such  are  the 
three  characteristics  of  the  German  people;  such  are  the  three 
most  striking  features  of  the  German  universities  which  prepare 
the  student  for  scholarly  researches,  teach  him  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  theoretical  knowledge  and  initiate  him  into  the  require- 
ments of  a  soldier's  life. 

German  university  life  is  military  in  action  as  well  as  in  spirit. 
The  students  wear  military  uniforms  in  all  ceremonies ;  at  their 
meetings  they  sing  martial  choruses  to  the  accompaniment  of 
swords  struck  upon  tables ;  they  have  made  of  the  bloody  duel  a 
regular  institution ;  all  of  their  customs,  which  seem  a  little  bar- 
barous to  us,  deeply  bear  signs  characteristic  of  their  national 
origin,  characteristics  that  have  been  religiously  adhered  to  for 
many  years  and  that  are  now  doubly  respected,  strengthened  as 
they  are,  by  tradition.     There  are,  among  German  students,  asso- 
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<5iation8  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  main  object  seems  to 
be  duels  and  beer  orgies,  are  great  factors  in  fostering  Teutonic 
military  spirit.  These  are  the  "  Corps  "  and  the  "  Verbindungen." 
The  "  Corps  "  pride  themselves  on  their  aristocracy ;  the  "  Verbin- 
dungen," composed  of  the  sons  of  the  middle  class,  try  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  original  sin  of  commonalty  by  imitating  the 
manners  of  the  "  Corps."  Both  hate  each  other  cordially  and  both 
disdain  the  modest,  studious,  unattached  student,  whom  they  sur- 
name the  "  Kamel "  or  the  "  Wilde."  These  associations  have 
their  houses,  their  seals,  their  colors  and  officers  or  "  Chargirten." 
On  gala  days  the  members  appear  clad  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  soft 
patent  leather  boots,  white  breeches  and  velvet  coats ;  they  look  a 
little  "overdone,"  perhaps,  but  they  are  admired  by  the  masses, 
especially  so  when,  on  the  face,  can  be  seen  the  scars  of  a  recent  duel. 
In  the  mind  of  a  student  the  election  to  membership  in  one  of  these 
associations  is  one  of  the  great  solemnities  of  life.  If  he  can  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  relations  and  of  physical 
qualities,  the  German  young  man  is  permitted  to  undergo  the  mys- 
terious performances  imposed  upon  the  "  Fuchs "  or  neophytes. 
Then  the  "  Burschen,"  who  are  the  older  members,  give  him  a 
copy  of  the  "  Biercomment "  or  Beer  Code.  The  study  of  the  lat- 
ter book  along  with  the  requirements  of  the  love  feasts  so  fill  the 
life  of  the  freshmen  that  they  find  little  time  for  anything  •  else. 
The  next  two  years  having  become  "Burschen"  they  are  still  too 
busy  to  do  much  studying,  but  when  at  the  end  of  three  years  they 
are  released  from  active  membership  they  may  become  what  is 
termed  "  serious  students." 

One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  of.  the  associations  is  the 
•*'  Kneipe  "  or  official  reunion  of  all  members.  Tlie  "  Kneipes  "  are 
held  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  extraordinary  circumstances 
several  "  Corps  "  or  "  Verbindungen  "  unite  to  celebrate  a  "  Com- 
ment." In  a  vast  hall  brilliantly  lighted  and  lavishly  decorated, 
the  students  gather  around  a  large  table  laden  with  pastries  of  all 
kinds  and  great  porcelain  beer  mugs  that  hold  a  quart.  A  presi- 
dent is  seated  in  the  center  and  he  directs  the  evolutions  of  the 
company.  Disobedience  to  his  orders  or  a  breach  of  etiquette  are 
immediately  punished.  The  penalties  consist  in  the  absorption  of 
so  many  mugs  of  beer,  the  president  being  supreme  arbiter  as  to 
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the  number  to  be  taken.  After  the  official  speeches  have  been 
made,  two  "  Chargirten  "  enter,  holding  rapiers  which  they  present 
to  the  nearest  guests ;  these  slip  their  caps  on  the  blades,  rise  and 
sing  the  verse  of  a  song,  the  chorus  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the: 
rest  of  the  assembly.  The  "  Chargirten "  then  pass  to  the  next 
couple,  who  repeat  the  same  performance.  When  all  the  students, 
have  thus  satisfied  the  demands  of  tradition  the  caps  are  returned 
to  their  owners,  whose  pride  becomes  gpreater  with  the  number  of 
slashes  in  their  head  gears.  No  "  Comment "  is  complete  without 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  "  Landesvater,"  whose  strains 
fill  all  good  Germans  with  patriotic  emotion.  The  students  gen- 
erally f oUow  it  up  by  the  chorus,  0-audeamits  igitury —  Let  us  be 
gay,  thus  strangely  uniting  the  song  of  the  bacchanal  with  the 
hymn  of  the  fatherland,  a  union  that  can  only  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  a  German  mind.  These  beer  orgies  are  the  origin 
of  most  duels,  the  least  forgetfulness  being  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  drawing  of  blood.  Sometimes  the  rivalries  of  associations  cause 
collective  encoimters ;  these  are  the  great  events  of  the  academic 
year,  as  an  important  foot-ball  game  or  a  "  varsity  "  race  is  in  this, 
country.  Twelve  champions  chosen  to  fight  for  the  honor  of  their 
"  Corps  "  meet  in  a  large  gymnasium  that  is  filled  to  overflowing; 
by  crowds  eager  for  these  frays.  The  blow,  par  excellence^  is  the 
one  which  neatly  splits  the  nose  or  artistically  carries  away  the 
lobe  of  the  ear. 

These  university  duels  are  well  the  brutal  pastime  of  a  nation, 
of  soldiers  while  the  blind  obedience  of  the  Fuchs  prepare  the: 
German  men  for  the  constraints  of  a  hierarchical  society  and  of  ani 
authoritative  government.  One  might  question  the  absolute  wortk 
of  these  customs :  one  may  hot  question  the  great  influence  that 
they  have  had  during  tliQ  last  century  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  German  spirit.  There  is  in  the  universities  a  complete^ 
union  between  the  culture  of  the  intelligence  and  the  fostering  of 
military  spirit ;  they  have  thus  become  the  sanctuaries  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  sentiment.  In  1813  the  yoimg  University  of 
Berlin  was  the  first  to  send  forth  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  in  1870,  students  were  in  all  the  front  ranks  of  the^ 
invading  armies. 
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In  France,  all  this  is  lacking.    .From  1870  to  1900,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  have  been  spent  by  the  State  as 
well  as  by  municipal  governments  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  the  fitting  up  of  universities ;  the  number  of  chairs  has  been 
doubled ;  the  students  have  increased  in  number  from  9,500  to 
25,000 ;  finally,  in  1896  a  law  was  passed  reorganizing  the  imiver- 
sities  as  they  existed  before  the  Revolution.     But  in  spite  of  all 
this  there  is  no  esprit  de  corps  that  binds  the  students,  there  is  no 
'*  college  life."    Before  '96  the  thing  was  clearly  impossible,  the  dif- 
ferent Facult^s  being  merely  branches  of  a  vast  administrative 
brganization;  now  each  group  of  Facult^s  (comprising  the  Facult^s 
de  Science,  de  Lettres,  de  JVi^decine  and  de  Droit),  have  been  united 
into  a  whole,  a  whole,  however,  that  is  yet  totally  dependent  on  the 
central  administration  which,  from  Paris,  sends  forth  professors,  pro- 
grams of  studies,  regulations,  etc.     It  is  true  that  the  professors 
are  eminent  men,  the  programs  are  generally  well-nigh  perfect  and 
the  regulations  are  excellent,  but  the  Universities  lack  a  person- 
ality, they  are  not  independent  institutions  as  they  should  be. 
The  students  attend  its  courses  in  order  to  obtain  instruction,  and 
that  is  all ;  they  have  no  other  interests  that  unite  them  with  their 
fellow-students,  no  life  in  common  that  forms  the  character  and 
prepares  men  for  a  social  life.     The  French  ^tudiant  is  a  solitary. 
He  leaves  his  home,  be  it  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  to  go  to  one  of  the  eight  French   Universities ;  he  hires  a 
smaU  room  meagerly  furnished  and  eats  here  and  there,  economy 
being  his  great  object ;  there  are  no  rich  "  amateur "  students  in 
France.     In  the  morning  he  attends  the  lectures ;  in  the  afternoon 
he  works  in  the  librarj' ;  in  the  evening  he  studies  or  perhaps  atr 
tends  a  play.     It  is  only  accidentally  that  he  meets  his  comrades 
at  meal  hours ;  he  has  few  or  no  intimate  relations  with  them  ;  he 
has    no  physical  or  ijocial  traming    of   any  kind.      The  French 
student  thus  becomes  a  young  man  of  great  intellectual  activity, 
possessor  of  a  superb  theoretical  instruction,  forgetting  that  his 
first  duty  is  to  humanity,  to  his  country,  and  not  in  the  selfish 
satisfaction  of  a  personal  thirst  for  research. 

The  Universities  of  France  need  associations  where  young  men 
will  be  free  to  exchange  opinions  and  ideas ;  they  need  societies 
where  the  students  will  come  together,  understand  each  other  and 
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acquire  that  which  Frenchmen  woefully  lack :  mutual  tolerance. 
It  is  necessary  that  French  people  should  learn  to  respect  the 
opinion  of  others ;  these  associations  of  young  men  would  be  a 
means  of  implanting  that  great  virtue  in  the  French  character. 
Moreover,  the  youths  of  France  need  a  purpose  in  common  ;  they 
should  have,  as  German,  English  and  American  college  men  have, 
an  ideal  —  a  French  ideal.  No  man  loves  his  country  better  than 
a  Frenchman ;  no  man  will  quicker  sacrifice  his  fortune,  his  life 
and  his  home  in  time  of  need,  but  those  superb  sacrifices,  admired 
by  all,  do  not  build  up  a  great  country ;  they  only  save  it  in  a 
calamity.  The  sons  of  our  sister  Republic  need  a  bond  that  will 
unite  them  so  closely  in  youth  that  its  influence  shall  be  felt 
through  life ;  they  lack  the  training  that  would  teach  them  virile 
obedience  and  that  would  impress  upon  their  minds  that  in  time 
of  peace  the  duties  towards  one's  country  are  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  in  time  of  war. 

At  the  present  epoch  there  is  prevalent  in  the  world  a  movement 
by  which  all  nations  try  to  direct  their  greatest  activity  upon  them- 
selves, to  expand  their  vitality  towards  self-perfection.  All  na- 
tions are  endeavoring  to  intensify  in  their  children  the  sentiment 
£){  nationality.  In  England,  in  Germany,  in  the  United  States, 
-etc.,  people  are  trying  to  be  passionately  English,  German  or 
American.  If  France  does  not  follow  this  example  she  will  pre- 
pare great  catastrophes  for  herself.  Germany  has  shown  her  the 
way :  it  is  by  creating  in  her  institutions  of  higher  education  a 
.strong  national  sentiment  that  she  will  teach  to  the  ^lite  of  her 
young  generation  the  dominating  purpose  of  the  German:  Ger- 
many before  everything,  in  all  things  and  at  all  times  —  for  after 
all  it  is  not  the  masses  that  shape  a  country's  destiny,  but  tlie 
chosen  few  who  have  received  special  intellectual  abilities  and  who 
have  developed  them  along  right  lines. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is  marked  by  a  distinct 
revival  of  public  interest  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  Never 
before  were  there  so  many  agencies  whereby  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  may  acquire  that  general  culture  and  that  special  training  which 
will  fit  them  for  good  citizenship  and  real  usefulness  in  life.  Schools 
maintained  at  public  expense  are  everywhere.  Scholarships  in  the 
highest  and  best  institutions  of  learning  are  easily  obtained.  Books 
and  apparatus  are  highly  perfected  and  cheap.  There  is  no  caste  in 
the  educational  world.  Faithful  work  and  real  talent  count  and  are  as 
highly  esteemed  when  they  are  the  possession  of  the  poor  and  lowly  as 
when  found  to  belong  to  the  world's  richest  and  proudest.  There  is  a 
chance  for  ,all  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  arid  in  the  fields  where  real 
knowledge  is  practically  applied.  This  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  proud 
of  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  century. 

Among  the  means  of  general  culture  which  have  been  especially 
brought  to  the  fore  during  the  past  year,  is  the  public  library.  A  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  library  movement  by  the  munificent  gifts 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  There  may  be  many  ways  of  giving  money 
which  would  more  immediately  and  manifestly  relieve  distress  and  cry- 
ing need  than  to  endow  a  library.  But  we  think  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
manifested  his  strong  Scotch  sense  in  looking  more  deeply  at  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  do  the  most  good  with  his  money.  We  may  relieve  the 
wants  of  a  beggar  for  the  time  being  and  leave  him  a  beggar  still.  If 
we  can  instruct  him  and  stimulate  him,  giving  an  impetus  to  his  man- 
hood, we  cure  his  beggary.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  gone -to  work  at  the 
fountain  instead  of  attempting  to  dam  the  stream.  The  streams  of  his 
benevolence  will  irrigate  the  centuries  and  bless  humanity  for  many 
ages.  As  a  stimulating  and  awakening  force  reaching  down  into  all 
classes  of  society,  there  has  probably  been  nothing  in  modern  times  to 
be  compared  with  the  wise  and  princely  gifts  of  this  man. 

MUCH  has  been  said  recently  about  the  ideal  school.  Many  read- 
ers will  recall  the  admirable  address  of  Dr.  Hall,  at  Detroit, 
last  summer,  which  received  editorial  mention  in  these  pages.  The 
ideal  school  has  been  a  frequent  theme  for  educator  and  teacher  through- 
out the  history  of  schools.  The  considei*ation  of  what  is  ideal  in  teach- 
ing and  school  conditions  is  wholesome  for  parent  or  teacher.  There 
may  be  no  immediate  results  apparent  in  school  practice,  commensurate 
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with  the  theory.  Much  of  such  writing  is  read  and  seemingly  forgot- 
ten. Its  deliverances  may  only  cause  aversion.  But  just  to  the  extent 
that  they  accord  with  truth,  they  will  be  concreted  in  the  practice.  It 
is  good  for  teachers  to  think  on  these  things. 

ONLY  recently  there  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Appletons  ihe 
fifty-second  volume  of  the  International  Education  series,  '^  An 
Ideal  School,  or  Looking  Forward."  Dr.  Harris,  in  the  Editor'^ 
Preface  says  that  ' '  all  book^  written  by  earnest  thinkers  in  the  way  of 
criticism  on  existing  institutions  have  their  use  in  exciting  thought  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  who  for  the  most  part  are  following  routine 
methods."  But  such  ci'itical  essays  have. a  use  also  for  those  who  are 
thoughtful  and  experimenting  and  have  broken  away  in  a  measure  from 
the  trammels,  and  find  guidance  in  these  sayings  and  suggestions  of 
the  truth  and  sometimes  an  occasion  for  revision  of  wavering  practices, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  book,  Dr.  Hall  is  led  to  say,  ^^  I  can  think 
of  no  single  educational  volume  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  literature 
in  this  field  that  I  believe  so  well  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  at  the 
present  time  and  which  I  could  so  heartily  advise  every  teacher  in  ihe 
land,  of  whatever  grade,  to  read  and  ponder."  Not  all  that  is  said  by 
the  author,  Mr.  Search,  will  be  regarded  as  ideal  by  every  teacher, 
though  no  teacher  can  fail  to  find  much  to  endorse,  and  far  more  yet 
that  is  provocative  of  freer  thinking  and  better  practice.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  any  practice  is  to  be  abandoned  because  it  is  old,  but  only 
because  another  better  ha&  been  found  to  take  its  place.  This  is  the 
key  note  of  all  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  artists  and  artizans.  To  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for.  some 
better  way,  to  try  another  point  of  view,  to  use  other  lessons  and  exer- 
cises to  accomplish  the  same  results,  to  covet  constantly,  better  results; 
these  are  the  marks  of  the  growing  teacher,  and  signs  of  the  possession 
of  a  determining  ideal.  She  whose  ideal  school  lies  before  her,  and 
whose  conditions  are  being  approached,  however  slowly,  is  the  real 
teacher  after  all.  The  only  really  practical  motive  in  such  work  is  one's 
highest  ideal  constantly  improved  upon. 

ONE  of  the  ever-present  and  pressing  problems  of  the  city  school 
is  the  disposition  to  make  of  the  irregulars ;  not  the  irregular  in 
attendance  only,  but  those  who  are  poorly  adjusted  to  the  school  group- 
ing of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  which  almost  inevitably  the  system 
imposes  upon  them.  In  every  large  school  of  a  thousand  children  or 
more  there  are,  from  various  causes,  children  who  are  badly  classed^ 
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They  may  have  been  absent  mach  from  sickness,  or  from  truancy,  or 
because  of  the  exactions  of  a  grinding  home  life,  or  because  of  ima- 
voidable  absence  from  home ;  or  they  may  have  fallen  behind  the  class 
because  of  heaviness  of  mind,  or  dulness,  or  perversity ;  or  they  may 
be  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the  class  to  which  they  have  beeU' 
assigned  while  not  thought  able  to  enter  the  next  higher  class ;  or  they 
may  have  entered  the  school  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  work.  lu 
any  case  they  are  found  unsuited  to  the  assignment,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  receiving  from  the  class-instruction  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves. It  is  believed  that  every  such  school  in  a  large  graded  systema 
might  profitably  maintain  an  ungraded  class  or  room,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  whose  instruction  should  be  to  work  off  their  pupils' deficieucies 
in  both  power  and  knowledge  and  fit  them  to  return  to  some  suitable 
classification  among  the  regular  grades. 

THERE  is  not  meant  here  a  truant  school,  or  a  parental  school  for 
the  handling  of  wayward  children,  or  an  asylum  for  defectives  ; 
but  a  thoroughly  organized  room  of  children  under  an  expert  teacher^ 
executive  and  patient,  who  will  be  able  to  bring  them  to  their  feet  in 
the  system.  The  work  must  be  largely  individual,  and  concern  itself 
with  the  established  course.  It  will  fix  the  attainments  that  are  scatler- 
ing  or  held  in  a  vague  way,  and  give  the  child  confidence  in  his 
possessions.  It  must  look  less  to  knowledge  than  to  cultivating 
resourcefulness  and  self-initiative.  The  teacher  should  be  sensible,  of 
masterful  knowledge,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  regular 
course  of  instruction.  No  child  should  be  kept  longer  in  this  room 
than  may  be  necessary  to  equip  him  to  re-enter  regularly  some  class 
group  with  other  pupils. '  The  school  should  be  so  managed,  and  may 
be  so  managed,  that  attendance  in  it  would  be  regarded  by  most  of  the 
cases  mentioned  as  a  privilege.  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  room 
to  which  pupils  are  to  be  sentenced,  but  to  which  they  may  go  for 
special  assistance.  It  is  believed  that  an  ungraded  group  under  a 
superior  teacher  would  offer  a  solution  of  many  difificulties  incident  to 
the  more  er  less  necessarily  rigid  graded  system. 

THERE  has  but  recently  appeared  in  this  country  the  first  com- 
prehensive Report  of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  bears  date 
May  27,  1901^  and  includes  the  full  text  of  the  act  establishing  the 
Philippine  system ;  lists  of  text- books  used  and  the  number  of  each, 
together  with  an  inventory  of  supplies  and  illustrative  material ;  a  list 
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of  210  Post  centers  from  which  all  supplies  are  distributed  ;  and  finally, 
a  roster  of  the  teachers  employed  up  to  June,  1901.  The  school  law 
is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  Occidental  provisions.  It  provides  for 
compalsory  school  attendance  for  all  children  between  six  and  twelve 
years  of  age  inclusive,  prohibits  any  form  of  religious  instruction, 
requires,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  English  language  only,  and 
includes  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  three  normal  schools,  a 
series  of  Agricultural  schools.  Manual  Training  schools  and  Trade 
schools.  The  entire  territory  of  the  islands  is  set  off  into  eighteen  dis- 
tricts, over  each  of  which  is  a  district  superintendent,  and  besides  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  that  have  their  own  supenntendents,  there  are 
at  present  from  600  to  800  teachers.  The  estimated  expenditures  on 
account  of  public  education  in  these  islands  for  the  current  year  are 
$100,000  a  month.  The  primary  course  of  study  includes  the  English 
language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  nature  study,  physiology, 
drawing,  music^^  class  drills,'  calisthenics  and  manual  training.  The 
native  teachera,  many  of  whom  are  cultured  people  and  some  of  whom 
know  something  of  English,  are  offered  a  month's  instruction  during 
the  summer  vacation,  when  the  primary  course  is  carefully  gone  over. 
The  Manilla  Normal  school,  since  its  opening,  has  had  about  600  stu- 
dents. The  establishment  of  such  a  system  and  the  readjustments  in 
the  institutional  life  of  millions  of  people  through  the  agency  of  free 
secular  instruction  make  up  an  interesting  social  experiment. 

THIS  Magazine  does  not  aim  to  be  a  journal  of  current  events ;  but 
we  are  delighted  to  record  an  unprecedented  wave  of  generosity 
in  giving  money  to  the  great  cause  of  higher  education  which  makes 
the  past  twelve  months  a  record-breaking  year.  As  the  year  closes  we 
read  in  the  daily  press  of  Mrs.  Stanford's  formal  and  legal  transfer  to 
the  university  in  California  which  bears  the  name  of  her  son,  of  the 
sum  of  $80,000,000;  also  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  to  the  Government 
of  $10,000,000  with  which  to  found  a  national  university  at  Washing- 
ton. We  shall  refer  to  this  more  at  length  in  a  future  number  of 
Education.  It  is  announced  that  Yale  University  added  last  year, 
$595,000  to  her  endowment.  Dartmouth  College  is  about  to  come  into 
possession  of  $500,000;  and  Wesleyan  has  had  a  gift  of  $125,000. 
This  by  no  means  completes  the  catalogue  of  noble  gifts  to  institutions 
during  the  year.  But  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  fact  that  no  interest 
is  dearer  to  the  people  or  more  apt  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  wealthy  than  the  cause  of  education. 
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REPORT    OF    THE     INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    ON    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION, 

PARIS,    1900. 

No  department  of  the  French  edacational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition attracted  greater  attention  than  that  of  the  technical  and  indus- 
trial schools.  For  completeness  of  arrangement,  quality  of  work,  and 
aesthetic  effect,  it  surpassed  any  previous  exhibit  of  the  kind.  This 
fact,  which  was  universally  recognized,  accounted  perhaps  for  the  glow- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  jury  on  this  class  of  exhibits  and  for  the  great 
interest  manifested  in  the  Congress  of  technical  education,  which  was 
held  from  August  6  to  1 1  of  the  Exposition  year. 

The  word  technical  was  used  by  the  Congress  in  its  widest  sense, 
including  both  industrial  and  commercial  training,  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  latter  division  was  emphasized  by  the  prominence  given 
to  it  in  the  proceedings.  These  are  very  fully  recorded  in  the  recently 
published  report  of  the  Congress,  a  bulky  volume  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  pages. 

Although  nearly  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  were  repre- 
sented in  the  assembly,  the  majority  of  the  papers  read  were  by  French 
experts,  and  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  were  discussed  from  the 
French  standpoint.  Naturally,  the  Congress  chiefly  concerned  those 
identified  with  the  work  of  technical  education ;  it  was  not,  however, 
wholly  devoid  of  interest  for  the  uninitiated.  This  general  significance 
was  eloquently  expressed  by  M.  Millerand,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  of  Industry,  under  whose  auspices  the  Exposition  and  the  Con- 
gresses had  been  arranged.  In  his  address  on  the  memorable  day  of 
his  attendance  upon  the  Congress,  M.  Millerand  said  in  part,  ^^  The 
question  that  you  have  met  to  consider,  is  one  with  which  all  the  gi*eat 
powers  of  the  world  are  today  earnestly  occupied.  For  a  long  time 
education  has  been  an  absorbing  interest  with  all  peoples  who  under- 
stand that  the  worth  of  the  social  whole  is  only  equal  to  that  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  and  who  have  wished  to  give  to  each  member  the 
greatest  intellectual  and  moral  force  possible.  But  in  proportion  as 
this  progress  has  been  realized,  and  this  idea,  so  simple,  but  so  impor- 
tant, of  the  value  of  education  has  spread,  a  new  progress  has  been 
achieved.  It  has  been  recognized  that  instruction  alone  would  not 
suffice,  that  it  is  necessary  also  to  give  special  training,  and  to  adapt 
the  instruction  so  widely  diffused  to  special  needs  and  conditions ;  that 
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it  is  Dot  sufficient  to  impart  to  all  youDg  people  under  a  common,  I 
was  about  to  say,  puerile  form,  precisely  the  same  education,  but  it  is 
necessary  to'*>ary  and  diversify  it  according  to  the  work  which  each 
must  perform  in*the  future."  ♦  •  »  (^  We  should  continue  to  give 
to  every  one  the  general  instruction  that  is  needed  to  form  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  with  equal  reason,  we  should  provide 
thai  particular  training,  called  either  technical,  commercial  or  industrial, 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  nation  which  gives  it,  young  men 
tind  young  women,  not  only  capable  of  holding  the  position  in  life 
which  belongs  to  them,  but  prepared,  as  early  as  possible,  to  gain  a 
livelihood  and^to  render  all  the  service  possible  to  the  nation." 

In  tracing  the  development  of  technical  education  in  France,  M.  Mil- 
lerand  acknowledged  that  the  precedent  had  been  given  and  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  neighboring  countries,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
England,  he  observed,  is  making  great  efforts  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  so  that  in  this  respect  there  is  a  ''  very  general  and  harmoni- 
ous emulation  between  the  nations.'* 

The  most  urgent  question  to  be  considered,  according  to  the  Minis- 
ter, was  that  of  the  preparation  and  adequate  supply  of  competent 
instructors  in  all  departments  of  technical  education.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  general  government,  of  municipalities,  and  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  to  foster  technical  education,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  various  mercantile  and  trade  associations  would  lend  greater 
assistance  to  the  same  cause,  and  that  all  these  various  agencies  might 
unite  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  economy  and  effectiveness. 

Among  the  special  topics  considered  in  the  Congress,  that  of  the 
commercial  education  of  young  girls,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  A  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject  was  presented  by 
Mile.  Vigneron,  directress  of  the  '*  Practical  School  of  Commerce  and 
of  Industry  for  young  girls  at  Havre,"  and  also  of  the  Normal  classes 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  same.  Mile.  Vigneron  reviewed  the 
history  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  France,  beginning  with  the  first 
commercial  school  for  young  women,  founded  at  Lyons  in  1856,  by 
Mile.  Luquin,  who  after  persistent  efforts  succeeded  in  getting  the  city 
chamber  of  commerce  to  support  her  project.  To  be  admitted  to  this 
school  a  candidate  must  have  secured  the  brevet  ^l^mentaire  (teacher's 
diploma  of  the  inferior  order) ,  or  its  equivalent,  so  that  from  the  first 
the  special  training  was  based  upon  a  fair  standard  general  education. 

In  1870  the  city  of  Pans  founded  commercial  schools  or  classes  for 
young  women  who  were  already  engaged  in  business,  and  since  1874 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  maintained  similar  centers  of 
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in8( ruction.  The  demand  for  such  provision  for  young  girls  who  have 
not  yet  entered  upon  active  business  is  met  by  the  two  higher  primary 
schools  for  girls,  both  of  which  include  commercial  and  technical 
courses,  and  also  by  many  private  technical  schools.  Other  cities  of 
France  have  followed  the  lead  of  Lyons  and  Paris  in*  this  matter.  The 
general  government  also  maintains  seven  commercial  schools  for  girls 
in  as  many  c|ififerent  cities,  under  the  general  conduct  of  the  Minister 
of  Commei*ce.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is  three  years  in 
duration.  Candidates  may  enter  at  thiiteen  years  of  age,  but  must 
have  obtained  the  certificate  of  primary  studies.  The  programs  include 
business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  elements  of  common  law  and  of 
<^ommercial  law,  business  forms  and  correspondence,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, stenography,  and  living  languages.  A  large  place  is  given  to 
general  instruction.  When  circumstances  permit,  a  fourth  year  is 
added  to  the  course  and  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  branches. 
Students  who  successfully  pass  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  receive  the  diploma  (certificat  d' Etudes  pratiques  commer- 
ciales),  which  carries  gi'eat  weight  with  business  firms. 

Mile.  Vigneron  touched  also  very  briefly  upon  the  similar  schools  for 
girls  in  Gei*many,  which  are  for  the  most  part  maintained  by  private 
associations.  These  Germian  schools  are  very  carefully  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  particular  locality  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  great  lesson  which  France  is  giving  to  the  world  in  respect  to 
technical  and  industrial  education  is  the  importance  of  including  it  in  a 
general  system  of  public  instruction.  The  need  of  provision  for  the 
higher  order  of  technical  education  is  already  fully  recognized  in  this 
country  and  the  demand  for  the  varied  forms  of  industrial  training  is 
becoming  urgent  in  our  large  cities.  In  this  latter  respect  the  experi- 
ence of  France  afl'ords  many  valuable  hints  as  regards  both  programs 
and  their  adaptations. 

Among  the  papers  published  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  Congress  is 
an  interesting  review  of  the  progress  of  industrial  education  in  Russia. 
The  most  important  fact  brought  out  in  the  paper  is  that  of  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  schools  of  this  class.  The  importance  of  this 
step  was  recognized  in  1883,  when  a  special  section  charged  with  the 
interests  of  technical  and  industrial  education  was  created  in  the  minis- 
try  of  public  instruction.  Five  years  later  the  general  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  work,  elaborated  in  this  section,' was  sanctioned  by 
the  Czar,  and  since  that  time  the  practical  work  of  eodrdinating, 
grading  and  developing  the  agencies  has  made  great  progress.  Three 
types  of  industrial  schools  are  recognized ;  secondary  technical  schools, 
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lower  technical  schools,  and  trade  schools.  The  period  1898-1898  was 
especially  marked  by  the  foundation  of  new  schools ;  in  all,  nine  primary 
technical  schools  and  eighteen  trade  schools.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
there  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister,  190  industrial  schools  of 
various  types,  including  18  secondary  technical  schools,  20  primary 
technical  schools,  67  industrial  schools  of  various  classes,  22  trade 
schools  of  the  normal  type,  15  apprenticeship  schools,  48  primary 
trade  schools.  The  number  of  students  in  training  at  the  end  of  1898 
was  11,963;  the  number  of  teachers  and  officers  of  administration  in 
all  the  schools  was  1410,  including  143  priests  as  teachers  of  religion. 
The  current  expenditure  for  the  schools  in  1898  amounted  to  1,964,581 
roubles  ($1,011,759).  Of  this  sum  the  State  supplied  34.9  per  cent. ; 
local  appropriations,  21  percent.;  private  donations,  16.1  per  cent.; 
fees,  12.3  per  cent. ;  sale  of  manufactured  articles,  4.5  per  cent.,  and 
other  schools  the  balance,  11.2  per  cent.  The  industrial  education  of 
girls  in  Ruspia  is  promoted  chiefly  by  private  associations.  The  report 
enumerates  259  schools  of  this  class  which  receive'a  small  annual  sub- 
vention, in  all,  6,000  roubles  ($3,000),  from  the  Minister  of  public 
instruction. 

One  practical  outcome  of  this  Congress  was  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national permanent  committee.  This  committee  will  be  charged  with 
the  elaboration  of  the  programs  for  the  future  congresses,  the  selection 
of  the  places  of  meeting,  dates,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES. 

•  The  twenty- fourth  anniversary  of  Virchow's  professorship  at  Berlin 
was  recently  celebrated  at  the  University,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
They  began  at  the  Institute  of  Pathology,  where  Prof.  Virchow,  him- 
self gave  an  impressive  exposition  of  the  progress  of  pathology  in  mod- 
ern times.  France  was  represented  in  the  exercises  by  Prof.  Comil, 
of  the  University  of  Paris. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  was  celebrated  at  the  Sorbonne, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  illustrious  French  chemist,  M.  Berthelot. 
The  chief  academies  and  universities  of  Europe  sent  delegates  and  thus 
both  the  f6te  at  Berlin  and  that  at  Paris  illustrated  the  harmonizing 
influence  of  science. 

On  the  same  day,  November  24th,  a  monument  to  Henri  Heine  was 
unveiled  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris.  The  principal  eulogies 
of  the  poet  were  made  by  Max  Nordan  and  Gaston  Deschamps ;  a  Ger- 
man choral  society  chanted  the  Lorelei. 
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As  one  outcome  of  the  impulse  given  to  university  progress  in  Scot- 
land by  the  recent  benefaction  of  Mr.  Carnegie  may  be  mentioned  the 
affiliation  of  the  University  college  of  Dundee  to  Saint  Andrews.  This 
union  accomplished  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  brings  to  the  service 
of  the  University  well  equipped  laboratories  and  a  strong  scientific  fac- 
ulty. 

Oxfoi-d  University  is  preparing  to  celebrate  in  1902,  on  an  elaborate 
scale,  the  tri-centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

In  view  of  the  probable  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in 
Eugland,  a  strong  committee  has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Prof.  Jebb,  of  Cambridge,  to  agitate  for  the  admission  of  women  to 
positions  among  the  governing  authorities  of  secondary  schools. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  interest  in  colonial  relations  and  com- 
mercial expansion  in  France,  is  cited  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Chinese  language  established  in  Lyons  two  years  ago  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  the  cooperation  Of  the  University  of  Lyons  and  of 
the  government  of  Indo-China.  The  instruction  thus  provided  is 
exceedingly  practical,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  extended  courses 
in  the  Chinese  and  Manchurian  languages  conducted  in  the  Seminar  of 
Oriental  Languages  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  aoGommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

An  Ideal  School,  by  Preston  W.  Search,  is  number  52  in  the  International  Edu- 
cation Series  and  is  a  book  by  a  man  with  an  idea  the  courage  of  which  he  possesses 
and  the  conviction  of  which  he  is  possessed  by.  Mr.  Search  has  for  several  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  schoolmen  and  pedagogists  by  his  daring  and  non-con- 
ventional thought  on  school  matters  and  by  his  attempts  to  put  into  concrete  ex- 
pression his  opinions.  He  has  set  the  educational  world  a- thin  king  and  has  made 
it  talk  and  act.  His  innovations  have  been  based  on  sound  pedagogical  proposi- 
tions albeit  they  have  been  revolutionary.  His  school  reports  and  occasional 
papers  have  shown  what  has  been  the  purpose  of  his  efforts,  for  he  has  been  a  con- 
structive critic  of  present  methods  of  school  procedure.  In  his  book  he  has  given 
full  scope  to  his  theories  and  they  make  vigorous  and  stimulating  reading.  His 
sole  aim  is  to  reconstruct  the  school  and  he  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  that  design 
and  ways  and  means  for  bringing  it  about.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  digest  of  a 
careful  thinker^s  opinions  on  one  of  the  vital  subjects  of  the  times  and  deserves  the 
most  candid  and  earnest  attention  of  all  interested  in  educational  matters.  Start- 
ling as  some  of  his  propositions  are,  there  is  nothing  that  he  advocates  that  might 
not  be  brought  about  if  only  there  were  concerted  action  and  a  disposition  to  break 
away  from  tradition's  bonds.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  readers  of  Education 
as  one  worthy  their  serious  thought.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  American  Boy's  Life  of  William  McKinley.  By  Edward  Stratemeyer.  The 
author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  a  worthy  successor  to  Oliver  Optic.  The 
average  boy  of  the  present  day  knows  him  well,  and  it  needs  but  the  mention  of 
his  name  to  brighten  the  eye  and  arouse  the  interest  of  boys  from  ten  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Stratemeyer  was  collecting  material  for  this  volume  long  before 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  and  it  was  brought  out  quickly  after  the 
President's  lamented  and  tragic  death.  But  the  book  has  been  written  carefully. 
It  is  of  engaging  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  President  McKinley  was 
so  intensely  American,  his  character  was  so  noble  aiul  unselfish,  his  career  so  bril- 
liant, his  passing  away  so  tragic,  that  we  have  in  his  life  all  the  elements  that 
naturally  appeal  to  a  live  boy.  One  cannot  help  being  made  nobler  by  reading  of 
such  a  nobleman.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library  in  the  land.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  have  read  every  life  of  McKinley  that  has  been  published,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  better  one  than  this  before  the  public.  No  better 
present  for  a  youth  could  be  found  than  this  volume.  It  will  make  excellent  sup- 
plementary reading  for  the  class-room.  The  parents  and  the  older  members  of  the 
family  in  general  will  enjoy  it  almost  as  much  as  the  boy  himself.  It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  A.  Burnham  Shute,  and  is  published  in  a  form  as  sumptuous 
as  many  much  higher  priced  books,  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepherd.     Price,  $1.25. 

English  Grammar  for  Grammar  Schools.  In  the  Inductive  Course  in  English. 
By  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D.,  and  Augustus  H.  Kelley,  Master  of  Lyman  School, 
Boston.  The  authors  style  this  an  '*  English  grammar  for  grammar  schools," 
and  if  their  contention  be  carried  out  in  the  book  that  is  offered,  they  will  merit 
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a  prompt  recognition  for  their  efforts.  HitMerto,  grammar  school  grammars,  for 
the  most  part,  have  heen  treatises  on  the  sahject  of  the  English  language,  and 
have  been  the  means  of  more  heart  and  headaches  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
student  using  them,  than  has  been  any  other  text-book  employed.  This  may 
be  the  pedagogical  moment  for  the  right  grammar  for  grammar  grades,  and  this 
may  be  the  right  book.  An  examination  serves  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  the 
plan  evolved  by  the  authors  and  the  execution  of  that  plan.  The  plan  of  the  book 
is  thoroughly  inductive  and  the  sentence  is  recognized  from  the  very  first  as  the 
unit  of  thought.  The  definitions  are  lucid,  the  illustrative  sentences  are  good 
English,  the  exercise  work  is  properly  graded  and  sensibly  arranged,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  book  is  refreshing  and  promising.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  examination  by  teachers.    Boston  :    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  W.  F.  Watson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Biology,  Fuvinan  University,  Oreenville,  S.  C.  The  work  is  de- 
signed for  students  in  high  schools  and  junior  classes  in  colleges,  and  private  learn- 
ers ;  it  is  especially  prepared  for  that  vast  majority  of  students  who  take  only  one 
year's  course  in  chemistry  and  who  need  not  so  much  the  elaborate  presentation  of 
the  subject  that  most  text-books  in  chemistry  undertake  to  furnish,  but  rather  the 
broad  general  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles.  With  this  definite  aim  in 
view,  an  aim  that  most  makers  of  chemistry  text-books  have  missed,  the  author 
has  produced  a  work  that  is  delightfully  clear,  simple,  concise  and  logical.  He  in- 
ducts the  student  into  the  arcana  of  the  subject  by  easy  experiments  that  had  their 
inception  and  expression  in  actual  work  in  the  class-room,  the  author  having  had 
fourteen  years  of  experience  in  teaching  chemistry  to  beginners  as  well  as  to  more 
advanced  students.  The  definitions  are  extremely  lucid  and  striking ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  is  thoroughly  logical  and  progressive  ;  the  treatment  is  novel  and 
impressive.  A  strong  feature  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  full-page,  half-tone 
engravings  of  all  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  used  in  the  experiments.  The  work 
is  a  thoroughly  reliable,  up-to-date,  interesting,  scientific  and  practical  text-book 
on  chemistry,  one  that  will  secure  prompt  recognition  from  all  teachers  of  that 
subject  and  extensive  use  in  laboratories.    New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Yankee  Doodle  Gander,  by  Von  G.  ;  Memories  of  Simple  Simon  Verses,  by  D. 
B.  Keeler ;  Kemble's  Pickaninnies,  by  E.  W.  Kemble  ;  Animal  Folk,  by  Raymond 
Fuller  Ayres  ;  Big  Book  of  Horses  and  Goats,  by  Edward  Penfield.  These  are  all 
from  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  of  New  York.  They  appeal  to  that  in- 
stinct in  universal  humanity  that  loves  caricature.  They  are  of  a  high  order  of 
art  and  redeem  the  word  caricature  from  the  associations  of  the  bill-boards.  The 
juveniles  of  the  series  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  illustrated  gift  books  of 
the  season.  They  are  thoroughly  entertaining.  While  natural  and  life-like  in 
conception,  the  artist  has  added  often  a  touch  of  the  humorous.  In  Animal  Folk, 
for  instance,  twenty  bright  and  entertaining  animal  stories  are  told  in  a  manner 
that  shows  a  close  observation  of  the  habits  of  animals  ;  and  the  pictures  create  in 
the  mind  an  irresistible  desire  to  read  the  stories.  Teachers  will  find  these  books  a 
valuable  aid,  especially  in  engaging  the  attention  of  the  younger  pupils.  New 
York :  R.  H.  Russell,  3  West  29th  St.     Send  for  his  complete  catalogue. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching.  By  Patterson  Dubois.  The  first  paragraph 
in  the  author's  preface  gives  us  his  point  of  view.  **  The  child  mind,''  he  says, 
it  is  a  castle  that  can  be  taken  neither  by  stealth  nor  by  storm.     But  there  is  a 
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natural  way  of  approach  and  a  gate  of  easy  entry  always  open  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  find  it.**  A  little  book  which  teaches  us  how  to  dnd  that  point,  how  to  ap- 
ply the  general  principles  and  how  to  go  so  as  not  to  miss  the  point,  is  a  book  that 
will  be  welcomed,  or  should  be,  by  all  parents  and  teachers.  This  book  has  been 
very  successful,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  to  do 
with  child  life.  The  present  Is  the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  It  de- 
serves the  widest  circulation  among  such  a  constituency  as  the  readers  of  Educa- 
tion.   New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Books  I  Hare  Read.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  reader  fails  to  retain  in  memory 
more  than  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  read  a  given  book, —  perhaps,  also  he  may  re- 
call some  general  impressions  of  the  volume,  but  all  details  have  faded  from  his 
memory.  '*  Books  I  Have  Read  "  is  a  record  book.  On  the  left-hand  pages  are 
the  following  captions:  —  Title,  author,  publisher,  when  and  where  read,  depart- 
ment of  literature,  sketch  of  contents,  page  references.  The  right-hand  pages  are 
for  comment  and  quotation.  By  this  means  one  can  jot  down  the  leading  points 
about  the  book  that  he  reads  and  have  them  at  hand  for  permanent  reference.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  value  consists  not  simply  in  the  preservation  of 
convenient  references,  but  still  more  in  the  habit  of  careful  reading  which  the  use  of 
such  a  book  will  cultivate.  We  think  this  volume  is  one  which  teachers  would  do 
well  to  suggest  the  use  of  to  at  least  special  students  in  their  classes.  It  will  not 
be  adopted  by  every  one,  and  all  who  begin  to  use  it  will  not  persevere  in  its  use, — 
but  in  every  school  there  are  bright  scholars  with  a  literary  turn  of  mind  who 
would  deeply  appreciate  and  profit  by  this  book.  It  is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.    New  York. 

The  Nttttall  Encyclopaedia.  Edited  by  Rev.  James  Wood.  This  is  a  single 
handy  volume,  the  pages  in  double  columns,  of  somewhat  fine  print,  with  titles  of 
subjects  in  black  type,  and  it  contains  700  pages.  Within  the  smallest  compass 
consistent  with  fullness  and  accuracy,  over  16,000  original  articles  are  presented  on 
nearly  all  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  larger  encyclopaedias.  This  statement 
shows  the  exceeding  usefulness  of  the  book.  Ready  at  hand,  it  can  be  easily  caught 
up  and  even  with  only  a  hurried  moment  at  one*s  disposal,  the  gist  of  what  one 
wants  can  be  found.  It  fills  a  place  occupied  by  no  other  book  that  we  know  of, 
and  should  stand  along  side  of  the  dictionary  on  every  student*s,  teacher* s  and  busi- 
ness man's  desk.    London  and  New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co     Price,  $1.26. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor  has  been  enlarged,  entirely  re-written,  and 
greatly  improved  and  issued  under  the  distinctive  term  of  ^^  Twentieth  Century 
Edition.**  It  is  now  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particular  and  makes  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  text-books  in  this  subject.  The  Isaac  Pitman  system  has  stood 
bravely  the  test  of  time  and  is  now  the  recognized  standard  system.  Teachers  who 
would  like  to  take  up  the  study  of  shorthand  may  safely  and  advantageously  do  sg 
without  an  instructor  by  using  this  revised  Instructor  ;  it  gives  every  help  to  the 
beginner.    New  York  :  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  Sara  £.  H.  Lockwood  and  Mary  Alice  Emerson,  is 
designed  for  use  in  higher  schools  and  is  a  masterful  text-book  on  this  important 
subject.  More  and  more  is  growing  the  conviction  among  schoolmen  that  the 
study  of  English  should  be  made  of  prime  importance  in  the  schools,  and  anything 
that  contributes  to  that  end  receives  a  cordial  welcome.     In  this  work  we  have  not 
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merely  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  but  there  is  combined  with  the  principles  of  that  sci- 
ence the  applicatiqn  of  the  knowledge  gained  ;  composition  is  made  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  rhetoric,  and  so  closely  are  the  two  subjects  treated  that  there  is  the 
finest  harmony  produced.  For  every  feature  in  rhetoric  there  is  application  in 
composition  ;  the  student  is  set  to  work  at  once  to  join  principle  to  practice.  The 
book  is  made  by  trained  and  experienced  teachers  and  bears  all  the  ear  marks  of 
the  class-room.  We  highly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  English. 
Boston  :  6inn  &  Co. 

Book  1  of  Longmans^  Pictorial  Geographical  Readers  is  for  use  in  the  lower 
grades  of  schools  and  contains  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  enough  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  world  to  make  the  readers  of  it  interested  in  the  study  and 
set  them  thinking.  The  style  is  easy  and  bright  and  the  matter  thoroughly  sensi- 
ble and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  little  students.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Stories  of  Bird  Life.  By  T.  Qilbert  Pearson*  Bird  books  are  very  plentiful,  but 
there  is  certainly  room  for  more,  and  this  one  is  written  by  a  sympathetic  student 
of  ornithology.  Mr.  Pearson  kifows  birds  as  Seton-Thompson  knows  animals,  and 
writes  of  them  in  a  simple,  engaging  way.  The  reader  cannot  help  being  interested 
in  bird  study  while  perusing  this  book.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  such  nature 
study  is  the  acquisition  of  accurate  habits  of  observation.  All  over  our  country 
bird  clubs  have  been  formed  and  multitudes  of  people  are  finding  more  in  nature 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of  before  they  felt  the  influence  of  this  modem  nature 
study  revival.  tSvery  book  that  helps  along  this  line  is  a  benefit  to  humanity.  This 
volume  is  attractively  printed  and  bound  and  contains  many  life-like  illustrations. 
Richmond,  Va. :  The  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.    Price,  60c. 

The  South  American  Republics.  By  W.  Fisher  Markwick  and  William  A 
Smith.  This  is  in  the  excellent  series  known  as  *^  The  World  and  Its  People,** 
and  maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence  reached  by  the  other  books  of  the 
series.  All  of  these  books  make  very  satisfactory  supplementary  reading  for 
schools,  furnishing  accurate  up-to-date  information  concerning  the  life,  products, 
amusements  and  relations  of  the  different  countries  of  the  globe.  A  very  satisfac- 
tory feature  is  the  abundance  of  illustrations,  an  attractive  picture  meeting  the  eye 
on  almost  every  page.  The  child  of  to-day  who  does  not  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  must  be  a  dullard,  when  there  are  so  many  attractive  books 
for  use  in  the  schools.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  60c. 

Pestalozziy  and  the  Foundations  of  the  Modem  Elementary  School.  By  A.  Pin- 
loche.  When  we  say  that  this  is  the  latest  addition  to  The  Great  Educators* 
Series  we  have  said  enough  to  commend  the  book  to  all  well-informed  teachers. 
The  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  this  series  has  been  edited,  the  ability  and 
standing  of  the  authors,  and  the  importance  of  the  subjects  of  the  several  volumes 
insures  the  value  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  and  makes  the  series  indispensable 
to  every  worker  in  this  great  field  of  education.  Pestalozzi  is  a  name  tp  conjure 
with.  His  influence  is  world-wide  and  for  all  time.  He  was  a  creator  and  an  in- 
spirer.  While  the  proper  training  of  human  faculties  remains  a  matter  of  import- 
|uice  and  a  subject  of  study  his  counsel  will  be  sought  and  his  methods  followed. 
He  did  a  great  work  locally  and  in  his  day,  in  the  uplift  of  the  lower  classes  to  a 
higher  plahe  of  intellectual,  moral  and  social  life.    And  as  he  wrought  at  the  prac- 
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tical  work  that  confronted  him  he  established  principles  and  demonstrated  truths 
that  will  forever  help  other  workers.  This  is  genius.  The  present  volume  puts 
clearly  and  comprehensively  before  us  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
benefactors.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  Sl.OO  net. 

'  Tilda  Jane.  By  Marshall  Saunders.  This  is  a  story  of  **  an  orphan  in  search 
of  a  home,"  by  the  author  of  "  Beautiful  Joe."  Mr.  Saunders  has  the  ear  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  knows  how  to  portray  horse  and  dog  life  in  a  way  to  deeply  en- 
gage the  reader's  interest.  The  book  inculcates  a  true  humaneness  and  a  boy  who 
has  read  it  could  hardly  find  it  possible  ever  again  to  throw  a  stone  at  '*  that  ugly 
dog."    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

Stories  from  English  History.  From  B.  C.  55  to  A.  p.  zgox.  Edited  and  adapted 
by  Henry  P.  Warren,  L.  H.  D.  This  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  some  great 
events  and  great  lives  that  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  development  of 
the  English  race.  The  tales  are  told  in  a  way  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  English 
history.  Much  care  has  been  taken  with  the  illustrations.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
work  of  history  classes  the  volume  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  James  K.  Hosmer,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
There  is  a  timeliness  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume  in  view  of  the  approaching 
centenary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  which  is  about  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  Those  who  wish  to  **  read  up  "  upon  the  significance  of  that 
transaction  will  do  well  to  secure  this  book.  The  region  whose  history  is  described 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  one  of  the  great  important  centres  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  later  developments  of  the  human  race.  The  frontispiece  is  appro- 
priately an  excellent  likeness  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     Price,  $1.20  net. 

Turning  Points  in  Teaching,  or  Law  Making  and  Law  Breaking  in  the  School- 
roouL  By  D.  C.  Murphy,  Ph.  D. '  A  very  pleasant  impression  is  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  even  a  casual  examination  of  this  book  ;  and  this  impression 
deepens  as  one  reads  farther.  The  subject  is  interesting.  Turning  points  !  How 
many  we  can  look  back  upon,'  wishing  that  we  had  had  a  wise  counsellor  when  we 
came  to  them  I  Law  making  and  law  breaking  1  Some  of  us  have  made  laws  and 
all  of  us  have  broken  them.  There  is  something  real,  something  practical  about  a 
book  with  such  a  title.  Reading  a  few  pages  we  are  aware  that  we  are  being 
taught  by  a  true  teacher, —  one  who  has  that  necessary  qualification,  experience. 
We  especially  like  the  author's  recognition  of  the  indefinable  aomewhat  that  makes 
the  true  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  good  scholar,  or  a  good  disciplinarian, 
to  have  tact  in  management,  to  be  capable  of  leading  others, —  **put  all  these 
things  together,  and  yet  we  come  far  short  of  a  good  definition  of  a  real  teacher," 
for  **  after  all  the  lessons  have  been  said  the  effect  that  remains  —  that  which  the 
child  holds  over  from  his  school  days, —  will  be  the  view  he  takes  of  life,  and  the 
way  of  thinking  which  he  has  gained  from  the  teacher."  '  The  book's  influence 
upon  the  reader  will  help  him  or  her  to  become  a  good  teacher.  There  are  sugges- 
tive chapters  on  such  practical  subjects  as  The  First  Day  at  School  ;  The  Art  of 
Questioning ;  Interpreting  the  Actions  of  Pupils  ;  Managing  the  Bad  Boy  or  Girl ; 
Critical  Moments  in  the  School-room,  etc.  The  style  is  nowhere  heavy  but  always 
bright  and  interesting.     It  is  just  the  book  the  live,  ambitious  teacher  ought  to 
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own  ;  and  it  \b  one  that  will  help  such  a  teacher  to  grow,  to  become  worth  more 
money,  and,  far  better  still,  to  be  more  successful  and  useful  in  her  most  important 
daily  work  of  guiding  young  'Mmmortals**  up  into  strong  manhood  and  sweet 
womanhood.     Chicago :  A.  Flanagan  Company. 

In  the  Misty  Realm  of  Fable.  By  Emma  Robinson  Kleckner.  Original  draw- 
ings by  Eva  Dean.  This  little  volume  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  introducing 
young  readers  to  the  mythological  heroes  and  heroines  of  classic  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  essence  of  the  myths  and  brief  characterizations  of  the  mythical  per- 
sonages who  so  pervade  all  literature  that  one  is  continually  coming  across  allu- 
sions to  them,  and  not  to  be  familiar  with  whom  is  to  be  uneducated  —  are  here 
given  in  simple  language  and  in  attractive  story  form.  Details  are  brought  down 
to  the  smallest  compass  and  just  what  every  one  ought  to  know  is  included  and  no 
more.  Teachers  will  find  this  an  admirable  book  for  supplementary  reading  in  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.    Chicago,  111. :  A.  Flanagan  Company. 

Little  Journeys  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  By  Marion  M.  Oeorge.  The 
attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  give  children  of  intermediate  and  higher  grades  a 
correct  conception  of  the  natural  features  and  the  human  life  and  customs  of  our 
new  Pacific  possessions.  In  the  main  we  judge  that  this  has  been  successfully 
done.  Development  is  so  rapid  in  these  lately  acquired  portions  of  our  land  that 
some  details  will  naturally  become  inaccurate  or  rather  a  little  out  of  date.  For 
instance  the  description  given  of  the  Pali  at  Honolulu  is  accurate  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  some  extensive  changes  and  improvements 
that  have  been  made  within  a  year  or  two.  However,  the  chapters  are  true  and 
correct  in  their  main  features  and  will  make  these  far  away  lands  and  people  more 
real  to  the  minds  of  the  young  readers.  It  is  well  to  teach  our  children  about 
these  distant  portions  of  our  country.  We  are  often  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of 
comparatively  well  educated  people  concerning  them.  Chicago,  III. :  A.  Flanagan 
Company. 

Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech.  By  James  Bradstreet  Greenough 
and  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Wheii  a  professor  of  Latin  and  a  professor  of 
English,  known  scholars  as  these  two  from  Harvard  College  are,  unite  forces  to 
produce  a  book  on  English  words,  the  result  can  be  foretold  with  practical  accu- 
racy. The  result  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  a  reasonable  person  need  know  upon 
the  subject.  Besides  the  usual  chapters  on  the  origin  of  language,  word  develop- 
ment and  similar  elements  to  be  found  in  most  books  on  this  subject,  there  are 
some  chapters  of  peculiar  meriL  ** Slang  and  Legitimate  Speech**  catches  the 
eye;  brief  reading  claims  the  attention  and  the  chapter  is  read  because  of  iis  fresh- 
ness, and  its  frank  treatment.  Few  people  today  who  deride  slang,  recognize  how 
many  of  the  terse  accepted  English  phrases  of  today,  originated  in  ancient  (?) 
slang.  **  Slang  is  no  novelty,  as  many  pereons  imiigine.  It  is  only  new  slang  that 
is  novel.*'  The  whole  discussion  shows  what  some  might  call  an  '*  alarming  ** 
kinship  between  the  slang  of  yesterday  and  the  accepted  speech  of  today.  So, 
too,  the  chapter  on  ** Fashion  in  Language**  opens  the  mind  to  new  lines  of 
thought,  makes  it  introspective  as  to  its  own  action,  and  shows  that  form  of  speech 
has  as  variable  a  fashion  as  ladies  *  bonnets.  This  is  illustrated  by  familiar  exam- 
ples, such  as  the  new  words  heard  daily  during  the  Spanish  and  Boer  wars,  and 
then  gradually  detached  from  their  original  use  and  applied  to  common  every  day 
happenings.  There  are  other  equally  delightful  chapters.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 
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A  Little  Lower  Tksa  Tke  A^ds.  Bj  CUrenoe  Lalhlmiy.  The  aathor  stodiea 
mmo  from  ft  new  riew-point,  or  nther  he  sees  num  from  the  old  point  hot  through 
new  eyes  mnd  with  new  thoughts  It  is  ft  sort  of  spiritoftl  physiology  that  is  set 
forth ;  the  num  is  eonsidcred  ss  his  spirit  reveals  him  to  he  in  the  oatward  expres- 
sion. It  is  ft  rather  striking  oonoeption  of  man  that  the  aathor  has^  for  he  leads 
the  reader  from  the  mere  physieal  aspects  of  man  to  the  higher  and  finer  meaning 
that  these  stand  for.  He  reads  the  sool  of  man  in  his  outer  form  ;  he  finds  the 
heart  of  man  in  its  physical  environment,  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  forecasts 
his  Cutnre  with  the  sympathetic  discernment  of  a  tranaceodent  faith.  It  needs  a 
special  training  to  write  or  even  to  read  i4>preciatively  soch  a  book.  The  man  who 
is  absorbed  in  material  porsoits  will  not  onderstand  these  pages.  Perhaps  the 
trend  is  so  mystical  that  the  aathor  himself  does  not  folly  take  in  the  completeness 
of  his  vision.  Tet  it  is  well  to  have  seers.  "  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.**  EvolaUon  has  yet  many  stages  of  progress  throagfa  which  to  carry  man. 
Honest  effort  to  anderstand  its  processes  and  Its  final  aim  is  helpfoL  This  book 
will  be  an  inspiration  at  least  to  a  select  few.  Germantown,  Pa. :  The  Sweden borg 
Poblishing  Association. 

iBtfodoction  to  the  Stody  of  Conuneroe.  By  Frederick  R.  Clow,  Ph.  D.,  with 
an  Introduction  by  F.  W.  Taossig,  Ph.  D.  The  addition  of  a  commercial 
coarse  to  a  high  school,  shoald  nfean  something  more  than  fitting  a  student  for  a 
clerkship  ia  a  boslness  office.  Sach  a  coarse  shoald  be  broad  on  economic  lines; 
Indastrial  growth  at  home  and  among  nations,  commercial  geography  and  law 
shoald  be  as  much  considered  as  stenography,  typewriting  and  basiness  arithmetic. 
This  book  deals  with  many  of  these  points  in  a  clear *aad  telling  way.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  read,  from  the  high  school 
point  of  view.  When  the  pupil  shall  have  conq>leted  the  book,  he  will  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  business,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  business  worid.  Charts,  diagrams  and  tables  add  to  the  working  equipment. 
Special  problems,  questions  of  discussion,  references  for  additional  reading  are 
found  in  abundance.     Price,  $1.25.     Boston:    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  books  published  by  the  Government  has  just  been 
Issued  by  tfie  Indian  Bureau.  It  Is  a  Coone  of  Study  for  the  Indian  Schools  of 
the  United  States,  prepared  by  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools.  The  prominent  characteristic  of  the  book  Is  the  strict  common  sense  and 
practical  methods  advocated.  There  Is  almost  an  absence  of  theory,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  make  the  training  such  that  while  developing  the  intellect  and  character  of 
the  pupil,  it  also  endows  the  student  with  the  ability  to  do  something  practical  and 
useful.  Self-help,  self-reliance,  and  individualism  is  the  key-note  of  the  work. 
Each  sentence  contains  something  that  will  add  to  the  acquirements  of  the  students 
and  enable  ibem  to  attain  the  things  most  useful  In  practical  life  and  to  meet  Its 
emergencies.  Nature  study  is  directed  so  as  to  treat  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  garden,  their  cultivation,  growth,  and  propagation  ;  of  the  animals  of  the 
farm,  their  care  and  breeding  ;  of  the  insects  and  birds,  and  in  what  ways  they  are 
beneficial  and  otherwise.  The  plan  is  carried  out  in  all  the  other  studies.  The 
literary  branches  are  arranged  so  that  they  correlate  with  the  indastrial  subjects. 
The  Coarse  of  Study  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  its  introduction  into  the  Indian 
schools  will  unquestionably  produce  good  results. 
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Liberty  Documents:  A  Working-Book  in  Constitutional  History.  Selected 
by  Mabel  Hill.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Boshnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.  A 
student  becomes  a  real  student  when  in  place  of  absorbing  other  people^s  opinions, 
he  goes  to  original  sources  and  forms  his  own.  This  is  what  the  grown-up  student 
in  the  world  does  ;  but  it  is  what  growing-up  students  have  not  been  able  to  do  to 
a  very  full  extent,  because  of  lack  of  time  and  scarcity  of  available  material.  Re- 
cent compilations  in  history,  however,  have  placed  before  students  excellent  selec- 
tions from  original  documents.  Liberty  Documents  is  such  a  compilation,  and 
gives  from  the  Coronation  Oath  of  Henry  I.  in  1100,  to  Extracts  from  President 
McKlnley^s  Annual  Message  of  1899,  all  the  essential  facts  in  the  development  of 
equal  rights.  These  are  further  expanded  by  contemporary  comments,  and  the 
best  later  historical  criticism.  The  fulness  of  treatment  can  be  judged  from  one 
selection:  Document,  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Contemporary  Exposition  is  taken 
from  Bishop  Burnetts  History  of  his  own  Time.  Critical  comment  is  taken  from 
the  works  of  Blackstone,  Creary,  Hurd,  Paterson,  Toswell,  Langmead,  Dicey, 
May,  Taylor.  The  extracts  are  brief,  pithy,  pointed;  but  when  one  has  absorbed 
the  original,  and  these  extracts,  he  knows  what  personal  liberty  means.  The 
book  is  specially  rich  in  its  treatment  of  the  United  States.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

The  Government  of  the  American  People.  By  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Joseph  Schafer,  M.  L.  Grammar  school  study  of  governmental  growth  must 
necessarily  be  brief  and  deal  with  bald  facts.  This  book  is  designed  for  such 
grammar  school  study.  The  subject  is  treated  historically,  and  yet  there  is  suf- 
ficient consideration  of  the  political  side.  The  treatment  is  from  the  local  home 
government -to  that  of  the  nation.  Town  and  county  government,  city  govern- 
ment, state  government,  and  finally  the  origin  and  expansion  of  the  *  national  gov- 
ernment are  adequately  considered  in  turn.  Some  features  of  the  book  differ  from 
almost  any  other,  in  that  they  touch  the  environment  of  the  pupiL  A  chapter  on 
the  management  of  roads  and  schools,  forces  the  fact  upon  him  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  home  government  in  which  he  has  a  vital  interest.  The  treatment  is  such 
that  the  matter  can  be  expanded  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  style  is  clear  and 
interesting,  fairly  within  the  comprehension  of  grammar  school  pupils.  Price,  65 
cents.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  Text-Book  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  B.  A.,  F.  A. 
G.  S.  This  work  is  one  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  series,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  series  ever  put  upon  the  market.  The  book  for  a  text-book,  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  manner.  Beginning  with  the  geo- 
graphic conditions  which  control  commerce,  such  as  climate,  soil,  ocean  currents, 
winds,  coast  formation  in  determining  harbors,  and  water-courses,  etc.,  in  deter- 
mining inland  towns  and  cities,  it  passes  on  to  means  of  transportation  and  then 
in  detail,  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  United  States,  including  the  island  possessions. 
Adequate  space  is  likewise  given  to  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The 
text  is  embellished  with  a  wealth  of  small  maps,  each  showing  clearly  just  the 
OTie  thing  it  was  designed  to  show.  The  eye  is  not  confused,  the  mind  receives  the 
one  impression,  and  the  statement  of  the  text  is  graphically  driven  home.  The 
illustrations  are  of  great  merit,  each  showing  clearly  some  form  of  industry,  or 
transportation.  It  is  a  book  alike  delightful  to  the  eye  and  mind.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  general  reader,  the  student,  and  for  reference.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 
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Mary  E.  Litchfield  has  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes  Selections  from  Fire 
English  Poets,  the  poets  being  Dryden,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Bums  and  Coleridge. 
One  poem  from  each  author  is  given,  save  from  Goldsmith  the  Traveller  and  the 
Deserted  Village  are  selected.  The  iniroduction  to  each  poet  is  carefully  written 
and  gives  enough  of  the  life  of  the  poet  to  make  interesting  his  personality.  The 
notes  are  rather  too  meagre  but  are  illuminating.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Minette.  A  Story  of  the  First  Crusade.  By  George  F.  Cram.  No  period  in 
history  is  of  more  romantic  interest  than  that  known  as  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 
Tlie  crusades  took  place  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  covering  a  large 
period  of  time,  but  having  a  unity  in  the  motive  and  aim  of  the  crusaders.  This 
book  is  a  study  of  the  movement,  and  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  novel.  It  is 
the  author^s  first  appearance  in  the  field  of  fiction,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  venture.  He  is  known  widely  as  the  author  and  editor  of  the  ex- 
tensive series  of  atlases,  known  as  the  Cram's  Atlases.  The  illustrations  are 
artistically  done  by  Waldo  Bowser  and  F.  D.  Schook.  Chicago  :  John  W.  Iliff  & 
Co.    Price,  SI. 60. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  IV.,  by  A.  J.  Demarest  and  William  Van  Sickle, 
completes  the  series  and  is  intended  for  use  of  pupils  in  the  third  grade.  This 
series  of  readers  has  been  made  along  new  lines  and  has  proved  to  be  worthy  of  all 
that  the  authors  have  claimed  for  them.  They  are  most  carefully  prepared  and 
contain  only  what  is  best  for  use  in  the  reading  lesson.  By  their  use  pupils  are  led 
insensibly  to  a  desire  for  good  literature  and  thus  into  habits  of  right  thinking  and 
reading.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 
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**To  the  Pyramids  by  Trolley,"  sounds  almost  sacriligious,  but  such  is  the  spirit  of  modern 
prog^ress.  Cleveland  Moffett  writes  under  this  caption  for  McClure's  Magaxim  for  January.— — 
Those  who  arc  interested  in  Egypt  will  also  find  food  for  thought  in  an  article  in  the  January 
Delineator  upon  the  Mutilation  of  the  Pyramids.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  stone  have 
been  removed  by  generation  after  generation,  from  the  Pyramids,  to  build  and  rebuild  modem 
Cairo.  This  constant  mutilation  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  second  Pyramid  of 
Oizeh,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  the  January  Delineator,  with  numerous  others  of  Egypt 
and  its  historic  wonders,  in  an  extremely  interesting  article  by  the  evangelist  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the 
first  of  two  papers  describing  his  trip  through  Egypt  and  Palestine. — T\i^  North  American  Review 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  of  the  more  serious  magazines  of  the  day.     The  December 

number  contains  a  full  discussion  of  Anarchism  and  its  restraint  or  cure. Tkt  Living  Age 

has  a  distinct  mission  and  fulfills  it  successfully.    It  presents  the  best  things  from  Continental  as 

well  as  English  sources. The  first  novel  of  Rafael  Sabatini  (a  young  writer  whose  short 

stories  have  attracted  considerable  attention)  is  commenced  serially  in  the  January  number  of 
Pearson**  Magazine.  "The  Suitors  of  Yvonne"  is  a  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  bids  fair  to  share  in  the  remarkable  success  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  young 

authors  of  the  day. The  1902    Youtkt*    Companion  Calendar  is  remarkably  beautiful  and 

artistic.-^ Ca/i/bnvui  Art  and  Nature  is  a  beautiful  illustrated  magazine  published  monthly; 
about  100  halftone  and  wood  engravings,  and  la  colored  plates  will  ornament  volume  one.  Art 
and  Nature  Company,  San  Diego,  California. The  Monthly  Editions  of  the  "  Great "  Maga- 
zines, Harper's,  Scribner*s,  Century,  LippincotVs,  Etc.,  are  laden  with  seasonable  articles  and 
richly  illustrated  with  pictures  of  real  art.  They  will  bring  cheer  and  entertaining  instruction  to 
countless  homes.  It  is  "the  magazine  age"  and  the  influence  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day  is  one  of  the  great  forces  for  the  uplitt  of  society. 
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**  Edooatxon,  which  with  its  solid  and  stimulating  contents  month  by  month  ser\res  well  the 
great  department  of  life  for  which  it  stands,  has  taken  a  decided  forward  step  in  securing  for  its 
editor  Richard  G.  Boone.  He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  in  his  calling.  His  sympathies  are  thor- 
oughly Christian,  as  his  paper  before  the  recent  Pan-American  Conference  in  Buffalo  testifies,  and 
his  methods  are  modern  though  not  extreme.*'  —  The  Boston^  Mass,^  CongregationalisL  Sept.  18, 
I90I: 

*'SIy  magazine  (Eduoatiov)  has  arrived  promptly  and  each  page  has  been  eagerly  read. 
It  has  filled  the  t^e  purpose  of  an  educational  magazine,  combining  wisdom  and  inspiration. 
It  has  highly  met  my  needs," — TK.  B,  8.  Critchlov),  Prin,  Normal  Collie,  Pea  Ridge,  Ark, 

**The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful.** — O.  C  Seelye^ 
SupenrUendent  City  Schools,  Racine,  Wis. 

**I  have  read  Eddoatioic  from  almost  its  first  number,  and  I  have  never  read  it  in  recent 
years  without  receiving  help  in  my  work  as  a  college  president." — President  Charles  F,  Thvovng, 
Ad€iU>ert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

**  My  files  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educational  refer- 
ences published.** — F.  AT.  Woods,  Treas,  and  Manager,  Educational  Association,  Chicago,  lU, 

»•  I  cannot  do  without  it.*' — J,  L.  Hollingsworth,  SupL  Public  Instruction,  Polk  Co,,  Florida. 

'■'Certain  editorial  work  *  •  «  has  brought  great  numbers  of  educational  publications  under* 
my  attention',  and  there  Is  none  from  which  I  find  greater  aid  and  none  to  whose  articles  I  more 
frequently  direct  readers  than  Edcoatiok.** —  George  Wheeler,  Supervising  Principal  Blaine  Public 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

**  The  sub-committee  of  the  library  committee  on  periodicals  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Em- 
poria, Kansas,  has  been  investigating  the  reading  of  the  pupils  recently,  and  is  gratified  at  the 
popularity  of  the  periodical  tables.  In  the  line  of  Pedagogy  their  report  shows  that  The  American 
Journal  of  Psychology  has  24  regular  readers.  Pedagogical  Seminary,  34  ;  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  21 ;  Education,  38.*' 
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JOffN  FTSKE:  AN  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR. 

BY    PROF.    FRANK   WALDO,    PH.  D.,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

JOHN  FISKE,  whose  untimely  end  last  summer  we  were  called 
upon  to  deplore,  and  whose  prominence  in  our  wide  intellec- 
tual circles  was  perhaps  second  to  none  in  this  coimtiy,  was  bom  ui 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  March  30,  1842.  His  name  was  origin- 
ally Edmund  FLske  Oreen,  but  for  family  reasons,  lie  took  the 
name  of  a  great-gmndfather,  John  Fiske. 

At  a  very  early  age,  John  Fiske  evinced  a  precocity  and  power  of 
application  as  a  student,  which  enabled  him  to  read  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries at  seven,  and  Shakespeare  at  eight ;  while  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  had  read  most  of  the  college  classics  and  worked  through 
the  various  mathematical  branches  well  up  into  the  differential 
calculus,  which  is  much  more  than  most  college  undergraduates 
accomplished  in  that  day.  Later,  he  added  nearly  a  dozen  lan- 
guages to  liis  linguistic  acquirements. 

Mr.  Fiske  entered  Harvard  College  in  1860,  was  graduated  in 
1863,  and  spent  the  two  following  years  m  the  I^aw  School.  During 
his  undergraduate  course  he  persisted  in  his  habits  of  miscellane- 
ous reading,  which  he  had  adopted  years  before,  and  which  he 
kept  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  fact,  it  is  the  tradition  at  the 
Harvard  Library,  tliat  in  amount  and  breadth  of  reading,  he 
perhaps  exceeded  any  other  student  who  has  made  use  of  the. 
library.  An  indefatigable  worker  during  more  than  half  the  total 
number  of  hours  in  the  day  for  a  life  time,  and  with  intuitive 
powers  of  grasping  the  subject  before  him,  he  was  enabled  to 
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cover  lUiiny  fields  of  knowledge  as  thoroughly  as  broiul  reading" 
would  permit.  He  was  distinctively  a  desk  student,  and  seemed 
to  avoid  contact  with  the  innumerable  details  which  go  with  mod- 
em laboratory  work.  He  was  in  this  respect  a  man  of  the  old 
school  of  scholai's,  and  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  are  propcjr- 
tionately  out  of  sympathy  with  him. 

Mr.  Fiske  resided  in  Cambridge  during  the  greater  pait  of  his 
life,  and  although  he  had  a  nominal  connection  with  Harvard  Col- 
lege almost  continuously  for  a  period  of  forty  years  as  instructor, 
librarian,  or  overseer,  he  never  attained  there  to  the  close  and  per- 
manent connection  of  a  professorship,  although  he  seemed  to  Ixj  so 
eminently  fitted  for  just  such  work.  The  reasons  for  tliis  neglect 
on  tlie  part  of  his  Alma  Mater  are  not  altogether  clear  to  the 
outsider.  Mr.  Fiske  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  possessing  a 
burly  inind  in  a  burly  l)ody ;  and  yet  his  refinement  of  intellect 
was  (^ne  of  his  most  charming  qualities.  His  strong  attachment 
to  his  friends  wiis  prominently  evident,  but  it  must  l)e  admitted 
that  he  knew  how  to  use  caustic  language  against  those  with  whom 
he  was  not  in  accord. 

Mr.  Fiske  attamed  (celebrity  both  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  man  of 
letters.  His  literar}-  work  may  be  divided  mto  three  classes: 
He  was  an  essayist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  historian.  His  life 
has  been  divided  into  about  the  foUowmg  productive  periods :  The 
first  period  distmctively  as  an  essayist  ends  with  1869;  the  sec- 
ond period  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  Cosmic 
Philcxsophy  luid  ends  in  1874:  the  third  period  as  essayist  and 
librarian  ends  with  1879 ;  the  fourth  period  as  historian  continues 
from  then  on  to  the  end,  but  was  enriched  by  philosophical  con- 
tributions of  more  lasting  value  thjin  his  earlier  ones. 

Mr.  Fiske's  bent  of  mind  was  strongly  pedagogic ;  he  was  first 
and  foremost  a  teacher  and  interpreter.  It  was  his  method  to 
devour  the  important  literature  of  a  subject,  allow  the  material  to 
filter  tlirough  his  mind,  and  then  present  the  results  to  his  hearera 
or  his  readers  in  a  manner  inimitably  his  own. 

Mr.  Fiske  himself  lets  us  into  his  method  of  procedure  by  the 
following  explanation  of  how  he  worked  up  a  topic :  "  I  look  it 
u[)  or  investigate  it,  and  then  write  an  essay  or  lecture  upon  the 
subject.     This  serves  iis  a  preliminary'  statement."     These  lectures 
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he  sometimes  printed  just  as  he  delivered  them;  sometimes  lie 
-ehiborated  and  eiiriclied  tliem  by  adding  new  material  and  very 
frequently  filled  in  the  gaps,  caused  by  this  discontinuous  mode  of 
treatment,  with  whole  blocks  of  fresh  matter.  The  final  product 
is  so  perfectly  adjusted  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  work 
accom|)li8hed  by  the  reverse  process  of  consecutive  growth. 

Mr.  Fiske's  receptivity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  power  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  full  flow  of  thought  clothed  in  singularly  exact  liui- 
guage  which  lie  displayed  in  conversation,  in  lecturing,  and  in 
writing  was  due  to  his  vast  stores  of  information. 

One  of  Mr.  Fiske's  strongest  chamcteristics  was  his  boldness  in 
tramping  through  fields  which  more  cautious  imd  perliaps  even 
more  able  men  feared  to  tread.  Some  authorities  would  assign 
this  boldness  to  the  superficial  way  in  wliich  he  must  of  necessity 
have  covered  much  of  the  ground  pertaining  to  his  manifold  inter- 
ests. 

That  Mr.  Fiske  under-rated  the  power  which  a  specialist  acquires 
by  means  of  the  training  undergone  in  the  study  of  minute  details 
is  very  evident  from  his  remarks  concerning  Agassiz  and  Darwm- 
ism  in  an  article  published  nearly  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Popular 
Science  Montlily.  The  attitude  of  the  specialist  towards  Mr. 
Fiske's  work  is  shown  in  a  recent  article  in  the  International 
Monthly,  and  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  claim  that  he 
Avas  no  mere  specialist  which  appears  in  an  authoritative  biograph- 
ical sketch  which  is  prefixed  to  one  of  his  books. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Fiske  that  he  made  use  of  the  researches 
of  others,  but  did  not  himself  get  down  to  the  very  ground  floor 
of  scientific  investigation.  The  man  who  has  not  thus  worked  on 
the  ground  floor  can  never  properly  weigh  the  material  gleaned 
there.  When  the  ground  floor  worker  has  the  power  of  general- 
ization and  correlation  he  has  within  him  the  elements  of  the  truly 
^eat  man,  the  genius. 

Mr.  Fiske's  personal  mterests  were  manifold.  He  wjis  an  ardent 
lover  and  a  generous  patron  of  music,  and  his  knowledge  of  it, 
like  all  else  to  which  he  turned  his  attention,  was  very  considera- 
ble. His  criticisms  of  musical  compositions  were  b}'  no  means 
superficial,  but  were  valued  by  those  to  whom  music  was  a  life's 
work.     But  Mr.   Fiske  pursued  the  study  of  music,  as  he   did 
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everything  else,  in  his  o^vn  way ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  learn 
to  play  very  creditably  on  the  violin  and  piano  by  pursuing  a 
course  of  self-tuition,  and  he  even  dabbled  in,  that  highest  of  arts, 
musical  composition.  Mr.  Fiske  was  a  omniverous  reader,  and 
every  bit  of  information  thus  acquired  seemed  to  go  to  its  appro- 
priate  niche  in  his  mind,  there  to  remain  plainly  labeled  until 
inquired  for.  We  are  constantly  struck  by  the  richness  of  his 
storehouse  of  facts  when  we  remark  the  apparent  limitless  array 
of  examples  or  corroberative  instances  which  he  draws  from  all 
sorts  of  sources. 

Whether  he  is  writing  with  the  pedantic  formality  which  seems 
to  be  the  delight  of  philosophical  writers,  or  with  the  direct  'sim- 
plicity which  characterized  so  much  of  his  published  work,  tliere 
is  ever  displayed  either  by  collateral  reference  or  in  the  very  idea 
itself  the  ripe  scholarship  which  the  man  undoubtedly  possessed* 
The  more  one  reads  Mr.  Fiske's  writings  the  more  he  is  impressed 
with  his  perfection  of  style,  and  the  impression  always  remains 
that  the  right  word  is  always  used  in  the  proper  place. 

As  an  essayist,  Mr.  Fiske  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  foremost 
of  American  representatives  of  the  class  of  British  writers  who 
have  made  their  heavy  periodicals  on  the  whole  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  early  maturity  of  his  mind  is  brought  out  very 
plainly  by  a  comparison  of  his  very  first  published  essay  with  his. 
later  work,  for  we  find  in  both  an  astonishing  similarity  in  style 
of  writing  and  manner  of  treatment  of  his  subjects.  The  lofty 
tone  of  the  youthful  writer  loses  its  appearimce  of  audacity,  how- 
ever, as  he  increased  in  years  and  knowledge,  and  earned  the  right 
to  question  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  held  up  to  view. 

In  Mr.  Fiske's  critical  writings  the  specialists  in  many  lines  are 
continually  meeting  with  surprises  in  the  way  of  appreciative  allu- 
sions such  as  one  would  not  look  for  from  a  man  who  was  not 
himself  a  specialist.     Thus  a"  reference  to  the  beauties  of  Fourier's 
classic  work  Theorie  Analytique  de  la  Chaleur,  is  entirely  unex- 
pected at  a  period  when  the  book  was  seldom  spoken  of,  and  in 
fact  seldom  seen  in  this  country  on  account  of  its  extreme  scarcity. 
The  pei-manent  value  of  Mr.  Fiske's  miscellaneous  writings  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  an  essay  in  the  four  volumes, — 
The  Unseen  World  (1876),  Darvvinism  and  other  Essays  (1879).. 
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Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist  (1883),  and  A  Century  of  Science 
(1899),  which  is  not  or  will  not  be  of  about  as  much  interest  a 
<juarter  of  a  century  after  writing  as  at  the  time  of  its  original 
appeanmcc. 

It  has  been  almost  invariably  the  rule  that  the  truly  great  and 
"far-reaching  ideas  advanced  by  those  intellectual  giants  who  have 
jiow  and  then  exhibited  the  genius  which  has  won  the  admiration 
iind  following  of  the  world,  have  had  their  views  spread  abroad 
and  kept  before  the  public  by  disciples  who  have  themselves 
ranged  in  ability  from  parrot-like  men  who  have  re-echoed  the 
words  of  the  master,  to  men  who  have  carried  the  original  ideas 
into  new  lines,  perhaps  unthought  of  by  their  originators.  John 
Fiske  was  a  disciple  of  the  latter  class. 

Two  great  movements  in  thought  durmg  the  latter  half  of  the 
Jiineteenth  century  were,  Darwin's  theory  of  the  descent  of  man, 
SLiid  Spencer's  systematic  philosophy.  Jolm  Fiske  was,  without 
<loubt,  the  most  active  and  influential  expounder  and  advocate  of 
these  movements  in  our  country,  and  the  thirty  years  of  his  con- 
3itant  contact  in  this  role,  with  the  educated  class  of  Americans, 
^either  through  his  pen  or  his  lectures,  has  connected  his  name,  in 
our  eyes  at  least-,  almost  inseparably  with  the  progress  of  the 
movements.  In  fact,  both  Darwin  and  Spencer  expressed  their 
keen  appreciaticm  of  the  truthfulness  and  lucidity  of  Fiske's  work 
4is  an  expositor. 

Mr.  Fiske  was,  in  some  respects,  a  man  of  Huxley's  stamp:  he 
siccomplished  a  great  work,  but  it  was  all  the  time  felt  in  higher 
•circles  that  he.  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  something  still 
greater.  In  his  fondness  for  exposition,  he  enters  into  com- 
parison with  Ty^dall,  whose  reputation  as  a  scientific  man  was 
overshadowed  by  that  of  teacher.  « 

Mr.  Fiske's  formal  philosophical  studies  seem  to  have  had  a  defi- 
nite beaiing,  up  to  the  publication  of  his  magnum  opus  on  this  sub- 
ject, "Tlie  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy"  (1874);  when,  to 
even  such  a  critic  as  Professor  Royce,  he  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  constructive  and  systematic  philosophical  thinker  on 
a  lai-ge  scale.  Mr.  Fiske  at  that  time  felt  that  he  had  sufficiently 
firmly  established  his  position  among  the  great  teachers  of  this 
branch  of  learning  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority,  and  his  sub- 
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seqiiently  philosophical  efforts  (to  be  briefly  mentioned  later^ 
were  of  a  much  more  independent  nature ;  so  much  so,  indeed,, 
that  he  never  again  took  up  the  lines  where  he  left  them  in  1874. 
It  thus  happens  that  while  he  was  one  of  our  best  known  phil- 
osophers, yet  he  did  not  take  the  active  part  for  which  he  was  so 
eminently  fitted  in  the  recent  development  of  the  American  school 
of  pliilosophers.  If,  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Fiske  had  become  a 
imiversity  professor  of  philosophy,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
exercised  a  far  more  lasting  influence  in  this  science  than  that 
which  is  at  present  recognized. 

Mr.  Fiske's  position  in  the  historical  field  while  perhaps  no^ 
stronger  than  that  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  is  undoubtedly  a 
more  useful  one:  his  philosophy  was  to  a  great  extent  an  im- 
ported product,  while  in  his  historical  work  he  dealt  mainly  with 
home  articles,  only  following  abroad  those  leading  or  collateral 
lines  which  it  was  necessary  to  trace  in  connection  with  his  sub- 
ject. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  he  devoted  to  liis  historical 
writings  he  was  constantly  filling  lecture  engagements,  most  of 
the  time  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  year;  iuid  m  fact  much  of  the 
historical  material  which  he  has  presented  through  the  formal 
medium  of  print  first  served  iis  lecture  matter.  The  result  is  that- 
these  books  are  much  more  attractive  to  the  average  reader  than, 
one  would  expect  from  the  historical  detail  which  their  size  and. 
number  portend. 

Tlie  remark  has  been  made  by  historical  critics  that  Mr.  Fiske  did 
not  take  the  time  to  glean  his  infonnation  from  original  sources^ 
but  depended  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  work  of  other  historian* 
that  his  material  has  undergone  a  process  of  pre-digestion  :  be  this, 
a^  it  may,  he  has  furnished  to  the  general  student  or  reader  all 
that  he  will  care  to  attempt  to  assimilate. 

While  it  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Fiske's  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
cover  the  entire  period  of  American  history,  yet  he  did  not  set 
about  this  task  in  either  an  evidently  natural  or  chronological 
order.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  use  his  historical  material  before 
he  printed  it  that  the  order  of  dates  of  publication  seldom  indi- 
cates the  sequence  in  which  he  carried  on  his  studies.  In  point 
of    bulk,   his    historical     works    exceed    in     voluminousness    the 
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work  of  luiy  of  our  historical  writers  except  Bancroft.  His  works 
are  by  no  memis  uniform  either  in  design  or  in  scope :  they  range 
from  school  books  to  historical  philosophy. 

Mr.  Fiske's*reputation  as  a  historian  from  the  specialist's  point 
of  view,  rests  upon  the  successful  presentation  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  by  him.  rather  than  as  original  investigations  undertaken 
for  tlie  purpose  of  adding  details  to  our  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  the  American  institutions.     We  learn  from 

ft 

Mr.  Fiske  himself  that  the  idea  of  writing  comprehensively  an 
American  histoiy  was  suggested  to  him  by  (xreen's  plan  for  his 
Short  History  of  thfe  English  People ;  but  the  actual  result  was 
far  removed  from  any  such  pattern,  and  tlie  monographic  form 
which  his  serious  historical  contributions  assumed  was  due  to 
his  dwelling  upon  certain  special  points  or  movements.  This  was 
the  natund  result  of  liis  first  using  the  material  in  lecture  form, 
and  then  expanding  and  supplementing  it  so  that  it  would  make 
a  well-rounded  whole,  worthy  of  a  permanent  form.  The  very 
titles  which  he  has  used  in  the  ten  volumes  of  studies  in  early 
American  history, —  The  Discovery  of  America  (2  vols.,  1892), 
The  Beginnings  of  New  England  (1889),  The  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies  in  America  (2  vols.,  1899),  'I'he  American  Revolution 
(2  vols.,  1891),  and  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History 
(1888), —  convey  the  suggestion  of  suitiibility  for  lecture  topics. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  these  topics  include  the  most 
salient  points  in  our  history  up  to  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  and  French  in 
America :  a  book  covering  the  latter  was  in  course  of  preparation 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  such  lectures  as  the  one  on  La  Salle 
show  that  he  had  already  tried  some  of  this  material  on  his 
audiences.  The  period  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  however  treated  only  incidentally  by  Mr.  Fiske.  Nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  the  early  history  of  our  country,  for  about  1886 
he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  which  gradually  grew  into  the  lx)ok. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War,  which  was  not  published, 
however,  until  1900.  The  very  selection  of  such  a  topic  out  of 
the  great  number  of  available  (mes  showed  Mr.  Fiske's  keen  eye 
for  the  fitness  and  popular  reception  of  his  work,  for  he  wrote 
these  lectures  for  a  St.  Louis  audience  whose  personal  enthusiasm 
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would  naturally  be  aroused.  Whether  he  had  m  mmd  the 
preparation  of  an  extended  series  of  books  coveiing  in  like  man- 
ner other  fields  of  contemporary  histoiy  may  well  be  doubted  from 
the  fact  that  this  volume  was  so  long  in  preparation  and  its  author 
was  devoting  much  time  of  hLs  latter  days  to  completing  his  series 
<m  early  American  history. 

There  also  came  from  Mr.  Fiske's  pen  four  school  books  on 
American  history,  and  tliey  are  as  remarkable  in  their  line  as  his 
more  elaborate  historical  contributions.  His  abridgement  of  Irving's 
Life  of  Washington  was  a  useful  work,  but  cannot  enter  into  a 
comparison  with  his  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
(1884),  and  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States  (1890).  Mr. 
Fiske  gave  life  and  interest  to  these  subjects  which  had  been 
treated  heretofore  m  an  impersonal  manner,  and  he  thus  produced 
model  books  of  their  kind  the  value  of  which  have  been  fully 
recognized  by  both  specialists  and  the  writers  of  books  of  similar 
*sc()pe. 

The  little  book,  The  War  of  Independence,  while  merely  a 
resum^  of  the  larger  work,  The  American  Revolution,  is  a  brief 
essay  on  this  subject  which  has  no  competitor. 

One  book  of  Mr.  Fiske's,  written  at  piece-meal  in  the  early  'TO's, 
Myths  and  Myth  Makers,  has  more  of  a  direct  connection  with 
his  philosophical  and  historical  studies  than  miglit  at  first  seem 
evident ;  but  a  little  consideration  shows  how  much  light  folk-lore 
stories  must  throw  on  the  conceptions  inherent  in  the  human 
mind,  and  on  historical  beginnings. 

At  intervals  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Fiske ,  gave 
to  the  public,  first  as  lectures  on  special  occasions  and  afterwards 
in  book  form  the  four  little  booklets,  The  Destiny  of  Man  (1884), 
The  Idea  of  (iod  (1885),  Through  Nature  to  (lod  (1885,  1895, 
Pub.  1899),  and  Life  Everlasting  (1900,  Pub.  1901),  which  lx)th 
from  the  mterest  in  their  correlated  subject  matter  and  the  handy 
and  miifonn  manner  of  publication  will  always  be  associated 
together;  they  would  well  bear  a  inore  formal  union  by  being 
brought  between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume. 

In  these  books  he  has  chosen  for  treatment  certain  topics  of 
that  great  question,  Man  and  his  Relaticm  to  ^Nature  and  to  God, 
whicli  have  for  thixiking  people  a  paramount  interest.     Probiibly 
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no  other  of  Mr.  Fiske's  writings  reveal  more  fully  and  more 
iiccurately  tlian  these  the  true  nature  of  the  man  and  the  philo- 
sophical workings  of  his  mind.  He  has  in  these  instances  very 
plainly  indicated  a  desii-e  of  offering  a  helpfuhiess  to  those  inquir- 
ing minds  who  are  struggling  to  grasp  some  of  the  f  undaoiental 
trutlis  regarding  that  great  mysteiy  of  life  —  life  itself,  not  only 
by  his  clear-sighted  comments  on  the  array  of  facts  and  theories 
which  he  has  presented,  but  also  more  expressly  by  the  afiFection- 
ate,  tender,  and  appreciative  brief  dedication  ^vith  which  he  has 
prefaced  the  works  at  their  formal  publication. 

The  substance  of  the  hist  of  these  books  which  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  under  the  IngersoU  Foundation  at  Harvard  University, 
seems  to  be  a  most  fitting  final  message  to  his  fellowmenr^and 
perhaps  the  whole  outcome  of  his  philosophical  studies  could  not 
be  better  summed  up  than  by  the  brief  title  given  by  him  to 
this  lx)()k  —  Life  Everlasting. 


\ 
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BOARD  AND  SUPKIifNTENDENT. 

BY    »UFT.    WILLIAM    K»    CHANCELLOR,      HLOOMFIBLDf    N.    J. 

■ 

FOUR  reasons  iRcount  for  the  existence  Jind  form  of  free  com- 
mon education  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  leaders  of  two  generations  ago  saw  that  in  order  to  be  a 
success  a  representative  democracy  must  l>e  composed  of  an  edu- 
cated citizenship.  Self-goveniment  necessitates  enliglitened  intel- 
ligence tmd  trained  character  in  the  self-governing  individuals.  In 
this  aspect  free  common  education  is  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
processes  of  the  Stiite.  It  was  apparent  also  that  the  security  of 
the  iJtate  and  of  the  private  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
depends  in  a  democracy  upon  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  all 
its  members.  Free  common  education  is,  in  this  aspect,  a  defensive 
measure  for  the  protection  and  permanence  of  the  State.  But  at 
least  two  other  reasons  for  the  broadenmg  of  education  by  making 
it  free,  public  and  common  have  been  at  work  in  men's  minds. 
The  desire  of  the  elevation  of  man  to  a  higher  culture  is  strong 
in  the  modem  soul.  This  desire  hiwi  never  been  adequately  real- 
ized at  any  time  or  anywhere  by  any  form  of  private  educational 
enterprise.  The  improvement  and  enlargement  wrought  by 
democracy  in  government  suggested  the  possibility  of  equal  im- 
provement and  enlargement  in  education.  Men  had  long  dreamed 
of  bringuig  the  reality  of  culture  to  all  their  fellows.  Democracy 
seemed  to  make  possible  tlieir  dream.  The  final  reason  was  not 
less  important  tlian  these,  for  it  was  the  essence  of  that  religion 
of  luunanity  which  is  transforming  the  modern  world,  because  it 
is  the  deepest  truth  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  make  education  free 
was  to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  the  poor,  if  they  have  but 
the  strength  and  wisdom  to  enter  in.  L^nfortunately  in  some  com- 
munities free  education  came  t(^  be  considered  a  charity ;  and  still 
today  its  revenues  and  resources  reflect  rather  the  prevailing  pov- 
erty of  the  masses  of  our  people  than  the  actual  total  wealth. 

Tlie  facts  of  the  education  secured  by  most  boys  iuid  girls  do 
not  sustain  the  political  theory  upon  which  free  (common  education 
is  based,  for  unless  instruction  and  discipline  continue  well  through 
the  adolescent  stage,  its  fervor   and  ferment  often   revolutionize 
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both  the  intelligence  and  the  character.  The  State  cannot  fully 
accomplish  its  purpose  in  mamtaining  free  common  education  as  a 
preparation  for  both  intelligent  and  righteous  citizenship  until  it 
devises  a  useful  and  interesting  system  of  education  for  all  boys 
and  girls  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  requires  their  attendance 
either  day  or  evening.  The  present  high  school  does  not  at  all 
meet  the  general  need,  for  its  courses  are  far  too  difficult  for  the 
average  intelligence,  and  their  subject-matter  is  too  remote  from 
the  interests  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  of  penal 
stiitistics  that  most  crime  springs  first  into  being  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  adolescent  who  is  not  at  school.  It  is  almost  equally 
apparent  that  no  educational  method  can  possibly  equip  a  twelve 
or  thirteen-year  old  boy  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  him 
competent  to  vote  at  twenty-one  on  questions  of  government  or 
even  to  inspire  him  to  equip  himself  by  studies  of  his  own  initia- 
tive and  continuance.  Our  third  reason  for  free  public  education, 
the  desire  to  extend  the  opportunities  of  culture  to  all,  has  failed 
of  complete  realization  for  lack  of  competent  educational  direction 
and  for  lack  of  funds.  The  modem  liigh  school  is  for  certain  kinds 
of  youth  only.  A  school  higher  than  the  elementary  school,  but 
very  different  from  the  *'  high  school "  must  be  evolved  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  genenil  human  nature.  Our  last  reason, 
the  desire  to  help  the  poor  by  preparmg  them  to  help  themselves, 
has  operated  against  itself.  We  have  made  the  teaching  free  and 
in  many  States  have  made  the  books  and  apparatus  free,  but, 
just  Ix'.cause  many,  especially  the  rich,  look  upon  education  as  a 
charity  for  the  poor,  we  are  spending  neither  for  buildings  nor  for 
books,  neither  for  apparatus  nor  for  tetvching,  the  sums  really 
needed  to  make  education  as  broiid  and  efficient  as  it  ought  to  Ije. 

There  seems  to  be  one  cause  for  this  partial  failure  of  free  com- 
mon education  to  accomplish  its  mission  of  universal  enlighten- 
ment and  discipline.  This  cause  is  the  radically  defective  scheme 
for  the  political  or^nization  of  free  education. 

Shall  the  creature  say  to  the  Creator,  "  Who  art  thou  that  hast 
made  me  ?  "  Shall  the  superintendent  say  to  the  board  of  control, 
"  What  are  you  ?  "  Many  theorists  have  discussed  the  question. 
The  school  superintendent,  however,  who  is  living  the  djiily  life 
indicated  by  it,  is  shy  in  asking  it. 
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Free  conimon  education  is  distinctly  a  new  social  situation  for 
all  of  us  who  are  involved  in  it ;  —  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  board 
members,  citizens,  taxpayers. 

The  general  presence  of  free  schools  has  come  within  the  life- 
times of  millions  still  living  in  the  prime  of  their  vigor.  A  great 
body  of  traditions,  habits,  customs,  even  laws,  surrounds  and  sup- 
ports parish,  pastor,  and  trustees  in  the  maintenance  and  progress 
of  the  institutions  of  religion;  an  equally  great  body  supports 
l)atients  and  physicians  in  their  relations ;  an  even  greater  body  of 
customs  surrounds  clients  and  counselors  in  the  law.  But  no  man 
elected  to  a  superintendency  of  schools  can  predict  witli  even  rea- 
sonable probability  what  his  duties  and  rights  will  be.  This  is 
almost  equally  true  of  the  citizen  elected  or  appointed  to  board 
membership.  Pastor  and  parishioner,  lawyer  and  client,  physician 
and  patient,  can  foresee  their  relations  and  mutual  obligations  with 
reasonable  certainty. 

Free  common  education  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  things.  No 
Held  of  endeavor  and  thought  opens  today  so  wide  an  opportunity 
for  development  of  institutions  and  of  personalities  as  free  rnii- 
versal  education,  man's  new  discovery  of  means  for  making  all 
men  a  little  nearer  the  angels  and  a  little  further  away  from  the 
brutes. 

For  the  success  of  free  schools  tlie  general  public  chooses  to 
hold  the  teachers  responsible,  exactly  as  in  the  cases  of  private 
and  of  endowed  schools.  In  the  entire  history  of  education,  recent 
and  remote,  in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old,  never  has  any 
iKiard  meml)er  won  educational  fame,  however  long  or  valuable 
may  have  Ixjen  his  service,  and  whether  given  to  endowed  univer- 
i^ity  or  to  free  school  system.  To  the  lK)ard  member,  education 
has  not  been  life's  main  issue.  This  the  public  knows.  Boaitl 
members  come  and  go.  The  teachers  remain  teachers  usually  all 
their  lives ;  often  in  one  commimity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  powers  of  boards  of  control,  these 
powers  are  vested  in  the  l)oards,  not  in  the  individuals.  And  the 
public  whicli  is  not  expert  m  the  laws,  chooses  to  fasten  the 
responsibility  upon  those  individuals  who  daily  and  visibly  exer- 
cise authority.  Up(m  us  who  teach,  upon  us  individually  and  as 
a  profession,  rests  the  obligation  for  good  scliools. 
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Those  of  US  who  try  to  charge  the  responsibility  for  poor  schools 
upon  ignorant  or  niggardly  board  members,  political  city  councils, 
the  apathetic  public,  indifferent  parents,  grudging  taxpayers,  have 
completely  missed  the  point  at  which  the  educational  profession 
aims ;  —  in  the  collisions  of  self-interest  known  as  "  the  world,"  the 
protection  by  the  teachers  of  the  interests  of  children  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves  and  of  the  interests  of  aspiring  youth  of  tal- 
ent whose  metal,  still  in  the  ore,  may  yet  become  the  veiy  gold 
and  iron  of  a  nation's  wealth.  For  the  wealth  of  a  people  is  in 
the  people's  talent,  genius,  industry,  and  character,  not  in  any 
mere  natural  resources.  All  those  great  resources  were  here  for 
untold  ages  before  the  right  men  came  and  grew  here  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. China  and  South  America  have  as  great  resources  as  oiu* 
country  has. 

There  were  tetichers  centuries  imd  ages  before  there  were  boards 
of  education.  There  will  be  teachers  long  after  the  present  politi- 
cal scheme  of  supporting  free  common  education  by  taxation  of 
private  wealth  has  ceased'  to  be  a  necessity.  The  teacher  is  never 
a  creation  of  any  board  of  control.  On  the  contrary  every  board 
of  control  is  merely  a  political  device  for  maintaining  the  teachers. 
We  are  not  only  justified  m  discussing  boards  of  control,  it  is  our 
veritable  duty  to  discuss  them,  their  election,  organization,  terms, 
powers,  and  obligations,  in  order  to  protect  and  to  promote  the 
vastest  interests  surrendered  to  any  profession  in  human  society. 
To  teachers  today  is  due  very  nearly  idl  culture,  from  that  of  the 
child  just  entering  the  kindergarten  to  the  expert  in  theology,  law, 
inedieine,  engineeiing,  ai*t,  and  music.  Kven  business  is  founded 
on  school-taught  arithmetic. 

Surely  the  teacher  who  looks  out  today  upon  the  mighty  works 
and  the  multiplied  opportunities  of  modem  civilization  may  well 
say,  "  Of  all  this  I  am  a  part,"  aiid  add  in  language  much  like  that 
of  the  Teacher  of  teachers,  "  Without  me  ye  men  and  women  of 
the  world  could  do  nothing."  To  be  one  of  a  profession  which 
numbers  600,000  membere,  which  numbers  nearly  twice  as  many 
members  as  law,  medicine,  and  theology  combined :  to  be  one  of 
eveiy  one  liundred  adults  in  this  nation ;  to  be  one  of  a  profession 
which  gromids  all  culture,  is  the  heaviest  responsibility  and  the 
greatest  opportunity  opened  by  any  occupation  known  to  men. 
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No  teacher,  whatever  his  rank  among  the  teachers  of  his  com- 
nmnity,  owes  his  teaching  function  in  human  society  to  any  set  of 
men,  not  even  to  his  board  of  control.  He  owes  his  teaching 
function  to  himself  and  to  the  teachers  who  taught  him,  to  his 
fellow-men  who  need  teachers  for  themselves  and  their  ofiFspring, 
and  to  man  whose  destiny  is  millennial.  He  may  owe  his  office 
and  salary  to  a  particular  board,  even  to  a  majority  on  that  boaixl. 
This  fact  it  is  his  duty  to  ignore  and  to  forget. 

*'  The  people  and  the  schools  "  is  the  modem  phrase  which  rings 
•grandly.  But  how  shall  the  people  support  the  schools  while  the 
schools  instruct  the  people  ?  The  l)oard  of  control,  of  education, 
of  school  commissioners,  of  trustees,  the  board,  call  it  what  you 
will,  board,  not  its  individuals,  is  the  political  organ  for  expressing 
the  public  will.  The  members  visit,  investigate,  confer,  discuss ; 
at  a  regular  meeting  the  toard  decides.  Their  mind  is  the  peo- 
ple's mind.  '  I  hold  it  error,  and  I  speak  from  an  experience  in  the 
public  scliools  in  five  different  States,  to  depart  as  much  as  an  iota 
from  this  great  principle  that  to  the  people  belong  the  schools  and 
to  them  directly.  Any  form  of  an  appointive  board  is  a  depart- 
ure. If  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  the  schools  to  the  people,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  safe  to  trust  the  people  to  the  schools. 

In  its  first  period  of  development  free  public  education  was 
looked  upon  as  a  departure  from  all  the  established  traditions  of 
government.  The  organization  of  the  board  of  control  as  a  depart- 
ment entirely  aside  from  all  others  was  in  line  with  all  human 
experience  in  similar  matters.  But  the  results  were  that  in  a  few 
places  the  boards  of  control  were  given  extraordinary  taxing  rights 
and  became  needlessly  extravagant,  while  in  most  places  they  were 
parsimonious ;  and  that  in  nearly  all  phices  they  came  to  consider 
themselves  and  to  be  considered  by  the  public  as  educational 
authorities.  Nothing  more  absurd  and  wantonly  injurious  to  the 
public  interests  ever  happened  in  human  history.  The  remedies 
are  clear.  In  -the  present  conflict,  or  apparent  conflict  between 
the  interests  of  the  various  municipal  departments  there  is  needed 
a  single  central  financial  authority  over  them  all.  Call  it  what  we 
may.  Board  of  Estimate,  Board  of  Public  Works,  etc.,  such  a  final 
clearing-house  for  appropriations  is  necessary.  It  should  consist 
of  five  or  seven  men,  each  with  a  tenn  of  five  or  seven  years,  not 
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eligible  to  reappointment,  and  liolding  no  other  office  whatever. 
One  man  should  l)e  elected  each  year.  To  this  board  should  be 
given  final  authority  to  tax,  assess,  boiTOw  and  lx)nd  upon  the 
municipal  property.  It  should  hold  stated  meetings  only.  Thus 
orgiuiized  it  would  reconcile  all  conflicting  interests  and  could 
•  maintam  a  permanent  policy. 

It  seems  to  Ikj  the  vcKlict  of  experience  that  free  public  educa- 
tion is  not  safe  if  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  municipality.  The 
State  ought  to  provide  lx)th  funds  and  supervision  for  all  the  edu- 
cational uiterests.  The  basis  for  distribution  of  fmids  should  be 
partly  the  number  of  persons  being  educated  and  partly  the  mu- 
nicipality's own  expenditure.  I'nquestionably  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  State,  by  competent  agents  should  establish 
minimum  requirements  for  all  teachers  in  every  kind  of  school, 
private  and  public.  The  State  ought  also  to  encourage  munici- 
palities endeavoring  to  develop  useful  forms  of  education,  day 
and  evening,  different  from  the  present  high  schools.  The  State 
finally  ought  to  sustain  the  institutions  for  the  supply  of  compe- 
tent teachers  on  such  a  b.isis  as  would  make  it  as  easy  to  become 
a  teacher  as  to  become  an  officer  of  army  or  navy.  The  present 
noimal  schools  are  mere  suggestions  of  the  kinds  of  institutions 
actually  needed. 

Board  members  ought  to  be  elected  at  large,  to  represent  the 
interests,  not  of  wards,  but  of  the  entire  city.  Their  nilmber 
should  be  five  to  nine  or  eleven.  Tliey  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  spend  money.  Their  terms  should  be  from  three  to  five  years 
in  length  :  the  larger  the  community,  the  longer  the  term.  It 
takes  a  year  or  two  to  learn  the  needs,  tlie  ways,  and  the  policies 
of  the  schools.  Hoard  members  ought  to  l)e  paid  salaries  for  their 
services,  so  that  men  of  ability,  character,  and  reputation  may  be 
able  to  devote  some  time  to  their  duties.  "  The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire."  Men  of  elegant  leisure  are  not  needed,  but  active 
men  in  their  best  years,  men  of  business  rather  than  of  mere  prop- 
erty, and  professional  men,  especially  physicians ;  men  whose  time 
as  worth  something,  and  no  educators  out  of  work.  One  or  two 
^thousand  dollars  a  year  is  by  no  means  too  much  for  board  service 
.in  large. cities. 
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This  is  the  body  responsible  directly  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  furnishing  the  teachers 
with  tlie  materials  for  making  good  schools;  with  sites  and 
grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  salaries.  This  board  ought 
to  select  one  chief  executive  employ^,  the  superintendent,  who 
must  have  the  right  to  review  the  action  or  opmion  or  plan  of 
eveiy  other  employ^  of  the  board  and  to  stay  proceedings  until 
the  next  board  meeting.  .The  especial  jurisdiction  of  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  over  the  teachers  and  the  courses  of  study  and 
the  methods  jmd  books  involved.  This  right  should  be  statutory. 
There  should  be  also  the  board  of  examiners,  selected  upon  civil 
service  principles,  who  should  establish  eligible  lists  of  teachers. 
Also  there  should  be  the  board's  business  agertt  or  agents.  Larger 
communities  need  also  the  school  health  physician  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  finally  the  schoolhouse  architect  iind  his  staff.  Con- 
nected  with  the  staff  of  the  health  physician  sliould  be  the  attend- 
ance officer  or  officers  to  guarantee  education  to  the  children  even 
of  the  ignorant  iuid  bad. 

The  heads  of  all  these  departments  or  bureaus  should  be  chosen 
by  the  board  of  education.  Their  immediate  subordinates  should 
be  nomuiated  by  the  department  chiefs.  The  tenure  of  the 
employes  from  highest  to  lowest  should  be  during  good  l)ehavior ; 
their  salaries  should  be  upon  fixed  jmd  public  schedules,  not  sub- 
ject to  change  on  less  than  a  year's-  notice.  As  far  as  possible  all 
subordinates  should  te  chosen  .by  civil  servi^je  principles.  The 
board  of  education  must  retahi  the  veto  over  all  acts  of  every 
department,  and  permit  to  all  sul)ordinates  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  their  chiefs.  The  Iward  is  lx)th  a  judicial 
and  a  legislative  body,  executing  all  contracts,  owning  all  the 
property,  endorsing  or  permittuig  the  rights  and  actions  of  all  sub- 
ordinates. 

To  such  a  board  as  this,  holding  great  powers,  responsible 
almost  directly  to  the  people,  practical  men  of  affairs,  the  superin- 
tendent comes  witli  his  recommendations  as  to  the  people  them- 
selves. Only  to  such  a  board  can  he  go  with  entire  respect  for 
themselves  and  their  office.  To  the  people's  business  men  he 
represents  the  interests  of  the  young  and  of  the  aspiring  and  their 
rights  to  sucli  fruits  of  the  culture  of  the  ages  as  they  have  power 
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and  personal  opportunity  to  appropriate.  They  luid  he  together 
respect  the  right  of  this  American  people  to  as  many  well  devel- 
oped citizens  as  nature  brings  to  biith  capable  of  such  develop- 
ment. Our  free  common  education  represents  in  our  generation 
the  right  of  that  multitude  of  heroic  men  who  founded  this  repub- 
lic, who  being  dead  yet  speak  in  our  best  social  mstitutions  and 
traditions,  whose  witnesses  we  ought  to  be  in  a  world  and  in  an 
age  somewhat  dazzled  with  the  vast  glitter  of  gold,  somewhat 
diized  with  the  deep  darkness  of  poverty ;  both  wealth  and  pov- 
erty being  more  or  less  undeserved.  The  superintendent  must 
have  a  seat  in  the  board  luid  the  right  to  speak  as  often  and  as 
long  as  he  may  see  fit.  He  must  have  the  right  to  request  exam- 
iners, physicians,  architects,  any  associate  or  district  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  or  principals  to  appear  before  the  board  to 
explain  details  in  plans  or  actions.  He  needs  no  vote,  for  if  he  is 
reasonably  right,  he  may  count  on  all  the  votes.  When  the  board 
is  not  in  session,  the  superintendent  alone  represents  its  will.  No 
man  competent  to  fill  a  superintendency  will  misrepresent  the 
board  once  in  a  thousand  acts  or  opinions.  For  any  one  board 
member  so  to  represent  the  board  except  as  an  agent  for  definite 
purposes  when  it  is  not  in  session  is  to  arouse  contention  in  the 
board.  The  superintendent's  experience  and  professional  tradi- 
tions of  thought  are  his  great  safeguards. 

Tlie  superintendent  and  his  associates  should  nominate  teach- 
ers from  the  eligible  lists  for  ratification  by  the  board,  transfer 
and  promote  them,  discharge  teachers  for  cause,  pension  them, 
make  courses  of  study,  approve  text^books,  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  principals  and  teachers,  visit  schools,  and  suspend  or 
expel  pupils.  The  superintendent  should  have  the  statutory  rights 
to  originate  all  measures  relating  to  teachers  and  to  instruction, 
and  to  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  schools. 
For  lx)ards  of  education  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  strictly 
educational  and  professional,  without  any  advice  whatever  from 
the  so-called  superintendents,  is  to  subvert  the  veiy  will  of  the 
people  which  is  for  the  board  to  take  care  of  the  teachers  while 
the  teachers  take  care  of  the  teaching.  Worse  even  than  this,  is 
it  for  individual  board  members  to  issue  forth  into  the  schools  as 
educational  authorities  to  settle  nice  questions  of  school  adminis- 
tration and  even  of  technical  class-instruction. 
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The  superintendent  represents  also  all  the  teiichere,  to  whom  he 
ought  to  l>e  unswervingly  loyal.  He  realizes,  if  lie  is  wise,  that 
too  much  of  our  teaching  is  done  by  men  and  women  necessarily 
sojourners  in  the  smaller  rooms  of  our  lx)ardiiig-hou8es.  If  he  ia^' 
true  to  the  verj'  cause  of  culture,  he  will  stand  for  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  professional  rights  of  the  teachers,  in  an  age  of  great 
rewards  for  fine  service.  The  salary  of  the  typical  devoted  and 
successful  teacher  of  experience  is  not  yet  even  reasonably  near 
the  value  of  the  efforts  and  the  results;  and  as  for  class-room 
materials  and  supplies  their  scarcity  is  the  disgrace  of  many  a  city 
which  boasts  of  the  l)est  schools  in  the  land. 

With  a  board  elected  at  lai-ge,  how  shall  different  localities  hi  a 
great  city  secure  definite  attention?  There  should  be  in  every 
school  district  either  a  smaller  advisory  board  of  public  visitors  or 
a  parents'  organization,  which  should  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
send  a  delegate  monthly  to  lx)ai'd  meetings.  Further,  everj-  dis- 
trict superintendent,  or,  if  there  is  no  district  superhitendent,  every 
school  principal  should  have  the  chartered  or  statutory  right  by 
virtue  of  his  office  to  appear  before  the  l)oard  at  any  time  to  pre- 
sent the  needs  of  his  school. 

As  for  board  committees,  these  sliould  be  as  few  as  possible ; 
not  over  four  or  five  in  the  lai'gest  cities  with  two  meml)ers  on 
each  committee.  Many  committees  are  the  worst  possible  hin- 
drances to  good  board  administration. 

But  does  such  a  system  exist  anywliere?  Ves,  subtantially 
this.  If  history  is  prophecy,  this  plan  forecasts  the  future.  The 
functions  of  the  boaixl  and  of  the  superintendent  tend  to  marked 
differentiation  and.  specialization.  Boards  of  education  are  of 
very,  very  recent  origin,  scarcely  fifty  years.  They  will  not  last 
another  fifty  years  unless  their  function  is  made  clearly  economic 
and  legal.  That  of  the  superintendent  must  be  made  strictly 
cultural.  Board  membership  confers  on  no  man  the  degree  of 
master  in  pedagogy ;  and  a  superintendeiicy  makes  no  educator  a 
financier.  The  greatest  personal  need  in  free  common  education 
today  is  of  board  members  competent  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  large 
figures  without  being  appalled  by  them,  seeing  also  the  many 
proper  uses  in  free  general  education  for  the  people's  money. 
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111  an  age  whose  forward  movement  is  almost  incredibly  fast,  no 
man  dares  set  the  limits  to  which  free  univeraal  education  thus 
directed  by  expert  supervision  and  loyal  management  on  such  lines 
of  legal  organization  as  are  indicated  here  may  yet  reach.  Free- 
dom for  the  individual  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  to  work,  to  live, 
which  is  the  lodestar  of  American  destiny,  is  drawing  us  on  in 
education  to  a  condition  which  may  help  offset  many  of  tlie  appar- 
ently inevitable  misfortunes  of  advancing  civilization. 

At  last  we  have  the  wealth  at  hand  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
scientifically  built  school  house  and  the  expertly  taught  school. 
The  average  wealth  of  the  American,  man,  woman  and  child,  is 
now  nearly  $1,500,  over  $6,500  per  family.  The  average  income 
of  the  American,  man,  woman  and  child,  is  over  $1,200,  nearly 
$6,000  per  family.  We  are  able  to  spend  over  two  billion  dollars 
annually  for  beer,  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and  still  grow  richer  at 
the  rate  of  billions  a  year.  Already  we  have  single  families  with 
incomes  of  many  millions  a  year,  drawn  from  the  labor  and  ability 
of  our  people.  But  for  all  forms  of  education,  private  and  public, 
serving  nearly  twenty  millions  of  .youth  of  school  age,  we  are 
spending  but  little  over  three  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to 
develop  the  genius  of  our  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  fifty 
families  which  together  have  as  large  an  income. 

To  these  relative  facts  we  are  at  last  waking  up.  Free  common 
education,  with  its  paltrj'^  average  annual  cost  per  child  of  thirty 
dollars  even  in  the  best  school  systems,  and  its  paltry  average 
investment  in  buildings  and  apparatus  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
child,  has  reflected  rather  the  prevailing  and  the  depressing  poverty 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  than  the  vast,  increasing  wealth  of  the 
various  communities  including  all  their  citizens. 

Not  to  the  taxpayers  who  desire  the  crown  of  sovereignty  in 
recognition  of  their  power  over  property  and  through  property 
over  lives,  but  to  our  aspiring  youth,  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
culture  of  the  ages  and  the  privileges  of  American  life,  is  the 
loyalty  of  board  members  due.  The  end  of  human  life  is  charac- 
ter ;  the  method  of  that  end  is  culture.  Americanism,  which  is 
the  motive  of  free,  imiversal  education,  aims  at  the  multiplication  of 
opportunities  and  of  forms  of  preparation  for  opportunities  for 
rendering  competent  social    service  and  getting  just,  individual 
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rewai'd.  Loyalty  to  the  school  is  as  essential  a  qualification  for 
right  board  membership  as  is  loyalty  to  the  church  essential  to 
right  church  trusteeship.  The  hour  has  struck  for  this  in  many 
places.  Wherever  it  strikes  for  board  loyalty,  there  it  strikes  also 
for  demanding  in  the  school  superintendent  a  professional  expert^ 
who  looks  upon  his  office  itself  as  an  incident  but  up6n  his  func- 
tion  in  human  society  as  his  reason  for  life,  as  his  mission  in  the 
world. 

Whenever  we  find  a  school  superintendent  forever  anxious  about 
his  re-elections,  there  we  find  either  a  board  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  education  or  a  superintendent  over-classed,  not  worth  on  the 
market  what  he  is  receiving,  or  both. 

In  the  long  lines  of  the  world-destiny,  board  members,  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  serve  ends  not  their  own,  as  do  all  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  There  is  one  great  salvation  for  men  as  human 
beings  dwelling  upon  the  earth,  a  salvation  sought  thousands  of 
years  before  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Egyptian  who  prayed  for  sight 
for  the  blind,  medicine  for  the  sick,  good  tidings  for  the  poor» 
This  salvation  comes  by  the  wisdom  of  the  best  working  for  the 
good  of  all,  in  mind,  body  and  estate ;  which  is  the  errand  of  free 
universal  education  m  this  the  foremost  nation  of  men. 
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THE  EOONOmC  RELATION  OF   THE   COLLEaE   WO- 
MAN TO  SOCIETY. 

BY    MISS    ANNIB   T.    ALLEN,    OLOVERSVILLBf    N.    Y. 

■ 

JN  order  to  discover  tx)  what  degree  our  educated  women  were 
contributing  to  the  betterment  of  society  and  how  far  the 
educational  system  itself  tended  to  fit  them  for  such  service,  an 
investigation  was  undertaken  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  The  syllabus,  embodying  them,  was  presented 
to  graduates  of  women's  colleges  in  Canada,  England  and  the 
ignited  States. 

1.  (xraduate  of  what  college?     What  year? 

2.  Wh^t  influenced  your  choice  ? 

8.     Age  at  entrance?     Age  at  graduation? 

4.  Where  was  your  preparation  for  college  made  ? 

5.  Wliat  proportion  of  your  expenses  was  met  through  self- 

support? 
G.     Father's  occupation? 

7.  Were  your  parents  coUege-tramed  ? 

8.  State  of  health  —  improved,  injured  or  unaffected  by  col- 

lege life? 

9.  Which  of  the  courses  offered  did  you  take? 

10.  What  brancli  were  you  particularly  uiterested  in? 

11.  Were  the  Sciences 'taught  with  any  practical  end  in  view? 

12.  VV^as  household  economics  part  of  your  college  curriculum? 
18.  Was  physical  culture  or  out-door  exercise  compulsory  in 

your  college  ? 

14.  Did  you  adopt  any  dress-reform  while  hi  college? 

15.  Was  the  necessity  of  the  care  of  individual  health  empha- 

sized in  jiny  study,  in  its  bearing  upon  future  genera- 
tions ? 
li).     Did  your  college  life  m  any  way  lessen  or  increase  your 
opinion  of  the  value  of  domestic  duties  ? 

17.  Did  your  college  course  modify  your  views  of  matrimony? 

18.  In   your  opinion,   does  a  college  education  mcrease  the 

chances  of  marriage  or  diminish  them  ?     Why  ? 

19.  Your  profession? 
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20.  Married  or  single? 

21.  Occupation  of  husband? 

22.  Time   of    betrothal   with   reference   to  college  residence. 

Before  ?     After ?     How  long  after  ? 

23.  How  did  you  occupy  your  time  between  graduation  and 

maniage  ? 

24.  Number  of  children  living?     Health? 

25.  Number  of  children  dead?     Cause  of  death ?    . 

26.  Since  graduation,  have  you  held  any  office  in  any  societies^ 

or  clubs  ? 

27.  Are  you  at  present  a  member  of  any  society  or  club? 

28.  Have  you  done  any  post-graduate  work  ? 

29.  Have  you  pursued  any  independent  line  of  study  or  investi- 

gation ?     What  ? 

30.  Did  your  college  course  in  any   way  stimulate  or  direct 

your  reading? 

To  one  actjuaint^d  with  this  question  method  of  obtsiining* 
infonnation,  along  certain  lines,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
conclusions, drawn  from  tlie  answers  of  one  hmidred  individuals- 
cannot  be  conclusive.  They  are,  however,  suggestive,  and  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  best  educated  women  on  these  questions  is^ 
not  only  of  uiterest,  but  value. 

One  lumdred  graduates  returned  answers.  Of  this  number, 
tliiity-si\  were  from  one  community,  being  visited  in  person ;  the 
remaining  sixty-four,  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  Ignited 
States,  Canada  luid  England,  replied  by  letter. 

Section  1.     Institutions  Represented. 

Effort  was  niiule  so  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  answers  from  those 
who  were  graduates  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Of  the 
number  obtained,  only  five  were  not  full  graduates.  The  institu- 
tions represented  and  the  returns  from  each  were :  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  28;  Vassar,  12;  Smith,  23;  Wellesley,  16;  miscellane- 
ous, 21.  Among  those  designated  "miscellaneous"  are  Elmira,. 
Colby,  Framingham  Nonnal,  Bible  Normal  College,  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  Cornell,  Albany  Normal,  Ol)erlin,  Radeliffe, 
Drury  College,  Iowa  State  College,  Boston  University,  Bryn  Mawr^ 
Newham  College  (Finglimd),  McGill  (Canada).  The  graduations; 
fell  between  the  years  1869-1900,  the  larger  proportion  being  in 
the  latter  half. 
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Section  2.     Choice  of  Institution. 

The  character  of  the  Institution  influenced  twenty-eight  in  their 
choice ;  foity-three  were  drawn  there  through  friends,  nine  by  the 
influence  of  teachers,  and  eleven  maxle  their  choice  because  of 
location. 

Section    8.     Aveua(;e   A(je  —  Kntkance  .and   (iuADUATiON^ 

In  Mt.  Holyoke,  W'ellesley,  Smith  and  Vjissar  colleges,  the 
average  age  was  the  same,  namely,  eighteen  years  at  entrance,  and 
twenty-two  at  gi'aduation ;  in  the  group  named  Miscellaneous,  the 
age  was  twenty*  and  twenty-four  respectively,  there  only  being  five 
who  were  as  young  at  entrance  as  those  in  the  above  mentioned 
colleges. 

Section  4.     Pueparation  for  Colleoe. 

Seventy  made  their  preparation  in  some  high  school,  twenty-six 
in  girls'  private  schools,  and  four  received  their  preparation  at 
home. 

Se(?tion   5.     Colle(;e  Expenses. 

Twelve  out  of  the  one  hundred  met  less  than  one-half  of  their 
own  expenses  while  in  college,  and  seven  were  able  to  pay  one- 
half  and  over  of  their  expenses,  either  by  work  done  during  the 
course  or  with  money  saved  while  teaching. 

Section  6.     Occupation  of  the  Fathers. 

The  classification  of  these  was  as  follows :  —  Manufacturers,  5 ; 
Professional,  24 ;  Farmers,  18 ;  Mechanics,  7 ;  Clerks,  6 ;  Com- 
mercial, 2J ;  Miscellaneous,  9.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mt. 
Holyoke  had  the  largest  number  of  farmers '  daughters. 

Section  7.     Education  of  Parents. 

Among  the  parents  m  the  Ciise  of  both,  nine  were  college 
trained,  and  of  the  fatliers  alone,  eighteen,  and  of  the  mothers  alone, 
one,  making  a  tottd  of  thirty-seven  of  the  fathei*s  and  mothers  who 
had  received  a  college  education. 

Section  8.     Influence  of  College  Life  upon  the  Health. 

Sixty-nine  reported  that  their  health  was  unaflfected  by  the  col- 
lege life ;  twenty-one  were  improved  in  health,  and  eleven  were 
injured. 
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Section  9.     Courses. 

Thirty-five  took  the  Classical  Course,  thirty-nine  the  Scientific, 
and  twenty-six  the  Literarj-. 

Section  10.     Branches  of  Study  Found  of  Most  Interest. 

Thirteen  were  especially  interested  in  History,  fifty-one  in  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  twenty-seven  in  the  Sciences,  and  eight  in 
Matliematics.  In  one  of  the  replies  to  a  subsequent  question,  the 
fact  comes  out  that  in  post-graduate  work,  the  branch  that  was  of 
interest  in  college  was  not  in  every  case  the  one  chosen  for  special- 
izing later. 

Section  11.     How  Far  the  Sciences  Were  ^Iade  of  Piiac- 

TicAL  Value. 

On  this  question  opinion  was  much  divided,  even  in  the  same 
college.  Oi  those  who  answered  the  question,  thirty-eight  gave 
an  affirmative  answer,  and  forty-nine  a  negative  one.  The  diver- 
sity of  opinion  in  the  same  college  may  be  explained  in  this  way, 
(1)  the  individual  interpretation  of  practical  (2)  the  individual's 
o^vn  interest  in  the  Sciences  and  desire  to  get  out  of  it  a  practical 
application  for  herself,  and  (8)  the  different  periods  of  the  college 
represented.  In  one  college  where  an  emphatic  "  no  "  was  given 
m  answer  to  the  question  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  college,  the 
same  question  is  answered  by  a  later  graduate  thus:  ''Yes,  a 
knowledge  of  nature  aroimd  us  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  all  life." 

Section  12.     The  Place  of   Household  Economics  in  the 

College  Curriculual 

The  answers  Uy^  this  question  were  more  unifonn,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  it;  thiiteen,  however, 
whether  through  the  domestic  work  system  or  otherwise,  regarded 
that  it  was.  Some  believe  that  it  was,  but  did  not  elect  it.  One 
says,  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  of  the  professors  considered 
such  work  as  outside  the  purpose  of  the  college."  Another,  "  I 
am  happy  to  say  *  no.'  "  These  facts  suggest  the  follo^ving  ques- 
tions for  thought':  Why  have  not  all  our  college  curricula  such  a 
course?  Does  the  cliaracter  of  the  college  work  keep  it  out,  or  is 
its  omission  due  to  lack  of  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  young 
women  ? 
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Section  13.     The   Place  of   Physical  Culture  and  Out- 
door Exercise. 

In  nearly  all  the  colleges  it  was  compulsoiy  either  during  the 
the  whole  course  or  a  part. 

Section    14.     Effect    of    Collecje    Course    on    Hygienic 

Dress. 

Only  thirteen  adopted  any  dress  reform  while  in  college. 
Three  took  off  corsets ;  otliers  adopted  short  skirts  and  combina- 
tion garments.  One  answers  the  question,  "  No,  but  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  a  reform  was  necessary." 

Section  15.     Emphasis  on  Care  of  Individual  Health  in 
ITS  Bearino  on  Future  Generations. 

Opinion  here  is  quite  equally  divided ;  forty-eight  say  it  was 
emphasized  in  different  classes,  and  forty-two  say  it  was  not. 
Here  again  hi  the  same  college,  opinion  differs,  and  this  must  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Section  11.  '•'-  More  emphasis 
on  individual  responsibility  would  not  have  been  amiss,"  says  one. 

Section  16.     The  Influence  of  Colleoe  Upon  One's  Esti- 
mate OF  Domestic  Duties. 

Three  said  that  during  the  college  course  their  opinion  of  their 
value  was  lessened,  while  forty-four  believed  that  they  had  been 
led  to  see  a  greater  value  in  domestic  duties  than  previously ; 
fifty-three  believed  their  former  opinions  in  no  way  to  have  been 
affected,  some  having  alre^uly  appreciated  its  value;  others 
expressed  a  distaste  for  them  or  utter  ignorance  of  them.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  opinions  :  "  Pres.  Seelye's  ideal  of  the 
womanly  woman  tended  to  impress  upon  us  all  a  higher  regard  for 
domestic  duties  as  peculiarly  the  provmce  of  woman."  "  It  was 
increased  by  the  poor  food  served."  "  Increased  indirectly  by  see- 
ing how  miserable  housekeeping  could  be  and  how  dependent  one 
was  on  decent  food  for  strength  to  get  along  in  work."  "  I  think 
it  increased  it.  I  do  not  see  how  a  girl  ^vith  any  sense  can  go 
through  college  and  not  get  some  idea  of  the  value  of  domestic 
duties,  if  she  has  n't  it  before  she  goes."  "  The  value  of  the  home 
life  was  often  impressed  upon  us  in  the  class-room  and  by  the  lady 
principal."     **  I  learned  the  value  of  system  in  house  work." 
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Section  17.     Matrimony. 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  inatriinony,  twenty-two  believed 
their  opinions  to  have  been  modified,  and  seventy-eight  eitiier  had 
not  considered  the  matter  or  their  views  were  not,  so  far  as  they 
were  aware,  influenced  in  any  way.  Individual  opinions  may  be  of 
interest  and  will  be  quoted.  •'  I  always  felt  that  a  wife  and  mother 
needed  as  good  an  education  as  a  single  woman."  "  I7nless  they 
married  their  equal,  felt  that  their  education  *was  thro\vn  away.'' 
"  Raised  one's  ideals  of  what  it  should  be,  imd  made  a  poor  choice 
impossible."  ''  Consideration  relative  to  matrimony  widely  devel- 
oped." "  Of  course  my  views  of  matrimony  were  modified  during 
the  period  from  18  —  23.  However,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  differ- 
ent they  would  have  been  at  the  same  period  witliout  a  college 
education."  "  At  the  time  perhaps  I  may  have  thought  matrimony 
less  desirable."  "  No,  except  that  it  encouraged  the  cultivation 
of  higher  ideals  and  showed  that  matrimony  was  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  desired  and  should  not  be  one's  sole  ambition."  '*  I 
have  always  considered  it  the  highest  calling  of  a  woman." 
"  Raised  my  ideals,  but  did  not  lower  my  opinion  of  the  married 
state."  "  I  believed  then  as  I  do  ncnv,  tliat  a  happy  marriage  is 
the  ideal  life." 

Section  18.     The  Chancres  of  Maruiaue  for  the  Colle(;e 

Hdccatei)  Wo^lvn. 

Here  opinion  is  quite  diverse  and  the  reasons  for  such  opinion 
are  of  value,  therefore  they  will  be  quoted  quite  largely.  Twenty- 
one  say  a  college  education  increases  one's  chances.  "  Makes 
women  more  companionable."  "The  young  men  are  seeking  a 
college  education  in  larger  numbers  and  want  well  educated  wives." 
"  Increases  the  probability  of  the  truest  kind  of  unioA  of  mind  and 
heart  and  decreases  chances  of  merely  mercenary  marriages."  "  A 
college  woman  is  brought  in  contact  with  more  people  and  being 
better  fitted  for  a  wife  naturally  has  more  chances  of  becoming 
one."  "College  women  many  later  but  more  wisely,  I  think." 
"  I  think  a  cc^llege  education  increases  the  chances  of  marriage,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  a  graduate  is  content  to  accept  the  same 
chances  in  many  respects  that  a  non-collegiate  woman  would." 
"  A    college   education   increases   the   opportunity    of   successful 
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juhievemeiit  in  any  thing  for  which  the  wouiiui  feels  herself  huli- 
vidually  fitted.  It  cultivates  the  habits  of  application,  attention 
t4)  details,  foresight,  etc.,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  success. 
It  enables  her  in  the  wide  variety  of  interests  tliere  offered,  to  find 
herself  her  natural  fitness,  'Nature's  empowerings  are  Ciod's  ordi- 
nations.' The  truth  shall  make  you  free,  is  the  preeminent  teach- 
ing of  a  Christian  college,  free  for  the  working  outward  of  the  life 
within,  free  for  a  life  of  service."  "  Girl  is  decidedly  more  attrac- 
tive." "  Increases,  for  I  think  most  men  wish  a  broad  woman  for 
a  (Companion,  who  has  self-control,  and  one  who  is  adaptive  luid 
refined.  I  believe  a  college  course  tends  to  make  a  woman  more 
womanly."  *'  Marriage  comes  later,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  perma- 
nent."  "  Increases,  l)ecause  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  care  of  a 
home."  "(/ollege  education  is  more  general  among  men,  they 
wjuit  e(iually  educated  women  for  companions."  **  If  the  college 
is  coeducational,  (1)  there  is  more  of  a  market,  (2)  if  one  is  fas- 
tidious there  is  greater  choice,  (3)  the  interchange  of  the  two 
minds  would  tend  to  make  them  more  congenial,  (4)  ,  it  is  the 
j>eriod  of  life  wlien  such  attachments  are  most  readily  fonned." 
*'  It  increases  it  in  certain  directions,  makes  women  expect  more 
from  men  and  liave  a  higher  ideal  of  marriage,  but  we  miderstimd 
men  better,  they  us."  "  Ortlinarily  increases  them  by  bringuig  one 
into  contac^t  with  men."  "  It  may  increase  her  chances,  but  proba- 
bly diminishes  her,  clioice  on  account  of  her  higher  ideals." 
"  Increixses,  because  Knowledge  is  Power." 

We  may  sum   up  these  statements  that  the  higher  education 
increases  marriage  chances  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  Knowledge  produces  better  home  makers. 

2.  Adapts  women  to  be  better  companions  of  educated  men 
and  so  they  are  more  sought  for  by  that  class. 

3.  They  marry  perhaps  later,  but  more  wisely. 
Thirty-eight   telieve    the  chances  of  maniage  are  diminished. 

"  With  a  college  education  a  woman  is  better  fitted  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  other  lines  of  work,  and  that  she  is  needed  for  such 
work  imd  adapted  for  it,  is  shown  by  her  being  in,  and  filling  well, 
such  positions,  so  then  it  would  seem  as  if  college  training  dimin- 
ishes cliances  of  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  in  col- 
lege training  is  sure  to  be  of  use  to  a  married  woman."     *'  My 
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opinion  has  always  been  that  college  education  lessened  the  chances 
of  marriage,  because  occupying  a  girl's  mind  at  an  age  when  she 
might  be  fonning  attachments,  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  experi- 
ence of  college  women  has  borne  out  that  opinion."  "  Because 
after  college  life  the  companionship  of  books  seems  all  sufficient." 
**  It  diminishes  them,  because  it  withdraws  a  girl  for  four  years 
from  marriage  —  offering  opportunities."  Many  express  the  belief 
that  ideals  are  higher  and  therefore  not  so  easily  suited,  as  one 
bright  yomig  woman  says,  "  Because  a  girl  raises  the  requirements 
of  a  husband  so  high  that  there  are  not  enough  of  the  desired  to 
go  around."  "  It  makes  her  sometimes  more  critical,  less  easily 
satisfied ;  men  are  a  little  apt  to  feel  that  they  will  be  discontented 
if  they  have  not  been  through  college  also."  "It  sometimes 
makes  it  necessary  for  a  girl  to  earn  money  for  some  years  after 
graduation  and  so  still  further  denies  her  some  opportunities." 
**  Men  do  not  like  women  who  they  think  know  more  than  them- 
selves." "  If  it  does,  it  is  because  the  average  mjm  is  educated  in 
business  and  is  not  at  ease  with  the  college-bred  girl,  as  she  is  so 
often  inclined  to  show  that  she  feels  herself  his  superior."  "  Col- 
lege girls  marty  later,  but  better  from  a  worldly  point  of  view." 
'*  Diminishes  them  because  the  majority  of  men  do  not  come,  up » 
to  a  college  girl's  ideal."  "  A  college  girl  is  thrown  in  with  few 
men  who  have  had  equal  advantages  with  herself."  "  It  certainly 
diminishes  the  cliances  of  a  girl's  accepting  the  first  dolt  that  comes  - 
along,  as  it  brings  a  higher  idea  of  what  true  marriage  is."  "  A 
college  education  usually  enables  a  girl  to  make  her  o^vn  way  hi 
life  and  raises  her  standards  so  that  she  is  unwilling  to  trust  her 
future  to  the  first  man  who  asks  for  it."  "  Makes  the  woman 
more  capable  of  self-support  and  harder  to  please."  "  A  college 
graduate  is  less  likely  to  marry,  but  if  she  does,  she  is  more  likely 
to  have  a  happy  marriage." 

In  summhig  up  this  section,  the  following  may  be  given  as  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  chances  of  marriage  being  decreased  by 
a  college  educati(m :  — 

1.  Woman,  by  being  e(lu(uited,  becomes  capable  of  self-support 
and  thus  more  independent. 

2.  Her  ideals  are  higher,  and  therefore  she  is  harder  to  please. 
This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  kind  of  men  are 
few. 
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3.  Unless  the  college  is  co-educational,  she  is  taken  away  from 
companionship  of  men  at  a  period  when  such  attachments  are 
fonned.  Twenty-six  think  tliat  the  college  education  in  no  way 
affects  the  chances  of  marriage,  while  fifteen  have  no  opinion  on 
the  subject.  "  I  cannot  see  how  a  college  education  can  either 
increase  or  diminish  such  chances.  Meeting  tlie  right  person  does 
not  seem  to  depend  on  degrees  received."  "  I  do  not  believe  it 
makes  any  difference,  I  am  somewhat  of  a  fatalist  on  that  subject." 
Many  others  see  no  reason  for  its  being  affected  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Section  19.     Occupation  of  College  (traduates. 

Professional,  fifty-six.  (This  includes  teaching,  practise  of 
medicine,  and  of  law,  literary  work) ;  twenty-four  are  home-mak- 
ers, seventeen  have  no  profession  at  present  (some  pursuing 
further  study),  and  three  are  in  philanthropic  work. 

Se(5tion  20.     Married  or  Single. 
Seventy-two  are  single,  and  twenty-eight  are  married. 

Section  21.     Occupation  of  Husbands. 

Sixteen  are  professional  men  ;  three  farmers ;  two  clerks ;  four 
manufacturers;  three  commercial  men.  Notice  here  that  the 
largest  number  were  wives  of  professional  men. 

SEcrnoN  22.     Time  of  Betrothal. 

Four  were  engaged  during  their  college  course,  one  immediately 
after,  and  the  remaining,  twenty-three,  two  to  seven  years  iifter 
leaving  college,  with  one  exception,  which  was  seventeen  years 
after. 

Section  28.     Occupation  Between  (iraduation  and  Mar- 
riage. 

Nineteen  were  teacliing,  while  nine  spent  the  time  at  home  or 
in  travel  and  study. 

Section  24.     Ni^mber  of  Children  Living. 
Thirty-seven  are  reported,  and  all  in  good  health. 

Section  25.     Number  of   Children  Dead. 
Three  only  have  died,  fever  being  the  cause  of  death. 
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Section  21).     Any  Offkjks  Held. 

Out  of  the  one  hundred,  sixty-one  have  held  various  offices  in 
clubs  tuid  societies. 

Section  27.     At  Pkesent  Mem  hers  of  Clubs. 

Twenty-seven  belong  to  clubs  of  a  social  character,  forty-six  to 
literaiy  and  educational,  twenty  to  philanthropic. 

Section  28.     Post-Guaduate  Work. 

Forty-six  have  done  post-graduate  work.  The  lines  taken  up 
were  the  following:  —  Literature,  Languages,  Biblical  work, 
Mathematics,  Kindergarten,  Manual  Training,  Music,  Histor}% 
Sociology,  Domestic  Science,  Medicine  and  Political  Economy. 

The  Institutions  where  the  work  was  done  were  the  following ; 
Chicago  University,  Hai-vard,  Cornell,  Yale  University,  Bible 
Normal  College,  Newham  College  (Cambridge,  England),  Clark 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  New  York  University, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  Schools  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Wood's  Holl,  Westfield  Nonnal,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminaiy,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York  Post- 
(iraduate  and  Hospital,  New  York  Polyclenic  College  and  Rad- 
cliffe. 

Section  29.     Independent  I^ine  of  Work. 

Fifty-one  liave  not  done  any  special  line  of  work  independently ; 
forty-nine  have  done  some  personal  research  work  apart  from  some 
Institution.  Most  of  it  luu5  been  along  tlie  same  lines  as  the  post- 
graduate work  with  these  additional  —  C'hild-study,  Botany,  Elec- 
tro-therapeutics, and  Road  construction  —  cost  and  maintenance. 

Section  30.     Influence  of    College  Course   on    Readincj. 

Eighty-two  reply  in  the  affirmative,  namely,  that  the  college 
course  gave  direction  to  their  reading.  Eighteen  do  not  trace  it 
to  college  influence,  but  rather  to  their  natural  interest  in  reading. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  some  of  the  replies :  "  It  increased 
immeasurably  a  desire  and  interest  in  reading ;  brought  about  some 
intelligence  in  reading  and  awakened  an  appreciation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad,  tme  and  false.'*  "  Have  always  read, 
but  became  more  systematic   in   my  reading ;  better  able  to  cull 
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what  I  wanted ;  more  critical/*  **  Ves,  it  undoubtedly  improved 
my  literary  tastes  and  created  a  desire  for  books  that  were  not 
only  enterUiining,  but  instructive."  "  Deepened  appreciation  of 
<^eneral  literature/'  '*  My  college  course  stimulated  in  me  what  I 
most  needed,  a  living  interest  in  men  and  women  more  than  in 
V)ooks.  Since  leavmg  college,  biography  and  cuiTcnt  literature, 
also  history,  have  been  of  increasing  interest  to  me."  "  Yes,  in 
hi8toi:y\  IJefore  that  I  had  considered  it  dry  and  uninteresting." 
**  It  gave  me  a  desire  to  read  the  very  best  books,  and  only  those." 
"  Ves,  but  principally  by  affording  the  lx)oks." 

The  two  following  are  of  special  interest  as  bemg  so  opposite  to 
one  another:  —  "After  giving  me  a  bird's  eye  view  in  various 
directions,  I  was  l)etter  fitted  to  decide  which  direction  I  wished 
to  fly.  It  awakened  in  my  mind  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  practical 
knowledge.  A  pliysical  breakdown  caused  me  to  lose  my  relish 
for  study  for  study's  sake.  I  grew  tired  of  indefinite  study ;  I  had 
theorized  and  dreamed  so  long  I  was  impatient  to  see  the  practical 
side  of  life,  and  the  reaction  caused  me  to  enjoy  housework  in- 
tensely, l)ecause  I  could  see  results,  and  the  training  of  a  child 
has  been  fasouiating.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  I  have  my  wagon  hitched 
to  something.*'     **  Yes,  of  course,  but  no  more  than  any  part  of  my 

• 

education.  I  do  not  regard  college  education  anything  more  than 
the  natural  contuiuation  of  earlier  school  life,  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  should  he  anytliing  more  than  a  lilx?ral  education.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  view  that  a  college  education  should  be  a  prac- 
tical traming  for  some  specific  life  work,  and  I  thank  my  college 
course  more  for  giving  me  a  taste  for  many  branches  of  learning 
and  a  rich  range  of  reading  in  general  literature  than  for  giving 
me  a  taste  for  the  Ime  of  work  which  I  now  follow.'" 

C'ONCLI'SIOX. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  from  this  study  that  the  college 
woman  has,  because  of  her  higher  education,  made  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  society,  whether  she  be  in  the  home,  in  the  school- 
room, or  elsewhere.  "  Knowledge  is  power  in  proportion  as  it  is 
useful  in  every  day  life,"  and  that  it  has  been  carried  into  every 
day  life  has  been  proved  by  the  answers  to  these  questions.  But 
-some  one  has  said,   "  Knowledge  is  power  only  as  it  is  rightly 
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used."  Its  being  rightly  used  depends,  does  it  not,  somewhat  on 
the  way  it  is  obtamed,  and  just  here  our  colleges  have  been  open 
to  criticism.  There  is  no  desire  to  do  away  with  the  broad  culture- 
giving  work  of  our  colleges  and  make  them  specializing  schools ; 
let  that  be  left  rather  to  the  post-graduate  school.  However,  it 
seems  as  if  this  knowledge  which  gives  one  broad  culture  is  not 
connected  as  closely  with  human  living  as  it  might  be.  Change 
in  this  direction  is  seen  already  in  many  colleges.  An  under- 
graduate of  one  of  the  New  England  colleges  was  heard  to  say  not 
long  since,  "  They  are  teaching  us  more  now  how  to  think  for  our- 
selves in  our  class-work."  This  counteracts  such  statements  as 
the  following :  —  "  Education  of  women  is  defective  in  the  culti- 
vation of  definite  ideas  and  the  training  of  the  judgment." 

A  writer  of  the  thirteen th  (13th)  centuiy  said,  "The  proper 
education  of  women  is  knowing  how  to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man, 
to  knit  imd  to  sew."  A  nineteenth  century  man  says,  "  Many 
graduates  do  not  engage  in  a  gainful  occupation,  but  there  are  veiy 
few  cases  in  which  the  impulse  gained  from  the  four  years '  train- 
ing does  not  make  itself  felt  in  some  form  outside  the  round  of 
old-fashioned  domestic  activities."  They  are  engaging  more  and 
more  in  "  gainful  occupations,"  but  it  is  certamly  true  that  neither 
these  nor  domestic  duties  keep  the  educated  woman  from  sharing 
her  blessings  with  society. 

The  data  given  in  tliis  paper  have  fully  shown  tliat  woman's 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  ever  widening;  together  with  it  her  edu- 
cational advantages  are  growing,  which  fit  her  for  that  sphere. 

What  will  the  New  Century  bring  to  the  college  woman! 
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ONE  of  the  great  pylons  flanking  the  beautiful  triumphal  way 
in  the  "  Rainbow  City  "  bears  the  inscription  — 
"  To  love  one's  country  above  all  others  is  not  to  despise  all 

otheife." 
Upon  the  opposite  «ide  a  panel  reads  — 

"  Who  gives  wisely  builds  manhood  and  the  state, —  who 

gives  himself  gives  best." 

These  two  statements  seem  to  furnish  an  admirable  text  for  a 
review  of  the  services  rendered  their  adopted  home  by  the  foreign- 
bom  in  this  country,  and  their  descendants.  Such  a  discussion 
becomes  a  veritable  labor  of  love  not  less  than  of  duty,  if  under- 
taken in  a  due  spirit  of  humble  devotion  and  of  polite  reserve,  in- 
tent only  upon  the  plain  recounting  of  facts  and  the  just  appor- 
tioning of  commendation. 

We  are  here  a  people  derived  from  all  climes  and  conditions, 
made  up  from  the  most  widely  different  nationalities,  each  having 
individual  traits  and  distinct  peculiarities.  None  but  possess  de- 
sirable and  fortunate  characteristics.  It  is  from  the  admixture  of 
these,  from  the  blending  of  racial  differences,  that  there  arises  the 
wonderfully  and  emphatically  glorious  status  of  the  American 
nation. 

A  recent  writer  closes  the  last  chapter  of  her  book  by  saying : 

^^  In  these  days  when  a  mistaken  emphasis  is  put  upon  the 
purely  English  descent  of  the  American  people,  it  may  be  well  to 
know  that  there  are  other  than  English  strains  in  that  which  was 
to  be  the  American  nation,  and  that  besides  Hollander  and  Huge- 
not,  Swede  and  Creole,  there  were  Germans  who  bore  a  manful 
part,  who  dared  and  suffered,  fought  and  wrought  in  the  making 
of  the  new  nation." 

The  truth  of  this  was  recognized  in  a  strange  way  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  device  for  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  by  proposing  to  illustrate  the  composite  character 
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of  American  institutions  in  showing  a  rose  for  England,  a  thistle 
for  Scotland,  a  harp  for  Ireland,  a  fleur-de-lis  for  France,  a  black 
eagle  for  Geniiany,  a  lion  for  the  low  countries. 

If  Germany  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  its  proper  share 
in  settling  distinct,  colonies  upon  the  tracts  opened  up  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  Germans  as  individ-' 
uals  were  not  left  behind.  Quite  early  there  are  records  of  Ger- 
mans on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  first  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  Peter  Minuit,  was  a  German  from  Wesel  on  the 
Rhine,  and  Printz,  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  belonged  to  the 
same  nationality.  But  a  distinctively  German  immigration  is  not 
found  until  1683,  when  the  good  ship  Concord  brought  some  thir- 
teen German  families  to  Pennsylvania.  Since  then  countless  num- 
bers have  left  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  home  of  their  ancestors 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  Fatherland's  many  rivers,  in  one  of  the 
idyllic  valleys  or  upon  a  forestrcrowned  mountain  side,  in  quest  of 
religious,  political  or  social  betterment,  in  return  for  shelter  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  new  domicile,  the  newcomers  have  given 
the  strength  of  their  brawny  arms,  the  sturdiness  of  their  limbs, 
the  scope  of  their  intellect,  their  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  their  infinite  patience  and  steadiness,  their  re- 
liability and  conservatism,  their  thrifty  saving  habit  and  an  un- 
bounded loyalty. 

A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  famous  Dr. 
Rush,  has  written  as  early  as  1789,  "An  account  of  the  manners 
of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  is  unique  in 
its  glowing  endorsements.  The  learned  scientist  and  benevolent 
philanthropist  enumerates  sixteen  points  of  excellence  in  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  settlers  and  closes  with  the  following 
appeal : 

"  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  learn  from  the  account  that  has 
been  given  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  to  prize 
knowledge  and  industry  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as  the 
basis  of  domestic  happiness  and  national  prosperity. 

Legislators  of  the  United  States,  learn  from  the  wealth  and  in- 
dependence of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  to  encour- 
age by  your  example  and  laws,  the  republican  virtues  of  industry 
and  economy.  They  are  the  only  pillars  which  can  support  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Legislators  of  Pennsylvania,  leam  from  the  history  of  your 
German  fellow  citizens  that  you  possess  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
in  the  bosom  of  the  state,  in,  their  manners  and  arts.  Continue  to 
patronize  their  newly  established  seminary  of  learning  and  spare 
no  expense  in  supporting  their  public  free  schools.  ,  .  Do  not 
contend  with  their  prejudices  in  favor  of  their  language.  It  will 
be  the  channel  through  which  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of 
one  of  the  wisest  nations  in  Europe  may  be  conveyed  into  our 
country.  In  proportion  as  they  are  instructed  and  enlightened  in 
their  o^vn  language  they  will  become  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  United  States.  I  invite  them  to  share  in  the  power  and 
offices  of  government ;  it  will  be  the  means  of  producing  a  imion 
in  principle  and  conduct  between  them  and  those  of  their  enlight- 
ened fellow-citizens,  who  are  descended  from  other  nations." 

And  that  far-seeing  scholar  and  diplomat,  Andrew  D.  White, 
says  at  a  modem  date,  "  It  is  contended  that  the  United  States  at 
a  time  not  very  far  off  will  have  a  hundred  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  national  peculiarities  of  these  will  be :  German  thoroughness, 
reliability,  faithfulness ;  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  assurance ;  Cel- 
tic imagination. 

Does  it  count  for  nothing  that  a  German  element  enters  such  a 
combination?  We  have  been  accustomed  in  America  to  speak  of 
England  as  the  mother  country,  but  in  times  to  come  for  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  probably  the  majority,  Germany  will  be  tlie 
motherland  and  one  from  which  neither  recollections  of  war,  nor 
of  injustice  upon  water  or  land,  will  separate." 

The  character  of  the  German  is  a  mixture  of  circumspect  passi- 
vity and  determined  aggressiveness.  Upon  it  has  depended  largely 
the  success  which  has  invariably  attended  the  advance  of  the  Ger- 
man element  and  which  here,  as  well  as  in  the  old  country,  has 
been  a  source  of  either  satisfaction  or  annoyance  to  the  ruling  fac- 
tions. Just  as  marked  as  the  tendency  of  an  accommodation  to 
many  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  is  the  tenacity  of  opposi- 
tion to  some  others  not  congenial.  Scarcely  five  years  after  land- 
ing upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  colonists  of  Germantown 
framed  a  singularly  pertinent  protest  against  human  enslavement. 
E.  Bettle  in  "Notices  of  Negro  Slavery  in  America"  says,  "To 
this  body  of  humble,  unpretending,  and  almost  unnoticed  philan- 
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thropists  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  association 
which  ever  remonstrated  against  negro  slavery." 

The  loyalty  of  the  Germans  and  their  descendants  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  on  this  side  of  the  sea  cannot  be  questioned,  even 
though  purchased  Hessian  troops  fought  for  England's  cause. 
^*  The  Germans  who  compose  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Province,"  says  Bancroft,  referring  to  Pennsylvania,  "were  all  on 
the  side  of  liberty."  It  was  the  same  everywhere  "  from  Maine  to 
Georgia."  It  is  a  soul-stirring  picture,  that  of  tlie  patriotic  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Woodstock,  Virginia,  graphically  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Buchanan  Reed,  the  painter-poet^  in  his  poem 
"  The  Revolutionary  Rising."  Full  of  devotion  to  the  colonists'  cause, 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Muhlenberg,  resolved  to  lay  aside  his 
clerical  robes,  and  entering  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon  told  his  hearers  that  there  was  a  time  for  all 
things,  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight, —  and  now  was  the 
time  to  fight.  After  the  services  he  stripped  off  his  gown  in  the 
pulpit,  and  appearing  in  full  uniform  read  his  commission  as 
colonel,  and  ordered  the  drummers  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  Large 
numbers  of  his  parishioners  joined  his  standard  and  helped  to 
make  the  German  Regiment,  the  8th  Virginia,  distinguished  for 
discipline  and  bravery.  It  is  recorded  that  a  father  with  three  of 
his  sons  and  four  of  his  grandchildren  joined  the  Muhlenberg 
corps.  Call  it,  if  so  minded,  a  lucky  accident  that  through  the 
columns  of  a  Pennsylvania  German  paper  on  the  5th  day  of  July, 
1776,  a  Friday,  the  first  printed  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence adopted  the  day  before,  was  given  to  the  public  at  large, 
the  paper  in  question  having  been  the  only  Philadelphia  Journal 
published  on  the  day  mentioned. 

The  annals  of  history  show  many  names  of  successful  German 
combatants  during  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Only 
a  passing  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  fact  that  a  German 
general,  Baron  Steuben,  received  the  overtures  which  finally  cul- 
minated in  Comwallis'  surrender  at  Yorktown,  and  that,  as  a  re- 
markable coincidence  more  than  eight  decades  later  the  first  com- 
manding officer  to  enter  fallen  Richmond  at  the  head  of  troops 
again  was  a  man  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Teuton,  the  distinguished 
Godfrey   Weitzel   Von  Steuben,  whose  cenotaph  states  that  "he 
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gave  military  skill  and  discipline  to  the  citizen  soldiers  who,  ful- 
filling the  decree  of  Heaven,  achieved  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,"  wrote  the  famous  "  Rules  for  the  Order  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,"  a  book  which  retained 
its  popularity  until  well  into  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century;  and 
a  similar  office  was  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
by  Lieber,  who,  at  the  request  of  General  Halleck,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, drew  up  the  Army  Instructions,  promulgated  as 
Order  No.  100;  a  work  which  brought  him  enthusiastic  praise 
from  authorities  like  Laboulaye  and  Bluntschli. 

With  the  intense  patriotism  of  men  there  is  also  no  lack  of 
heroines.  During  the  frontier  engagements  a  young  giil  of  Ger- 
man parentage  ran  the  gauntlet  of  bloodthirsty  Indians  in  order  to 
add  a  keg  of  powder  to  the  diminishing  ammunition  of  Fort  Henry, 
causing  the  historian  of  West  Virginia  to  write : 

"  The  pages  of  history  may  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  noble  ex- 
ploit of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  of  greater  self-devotion 
and  moral  intrepidity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere." 

Maria  Ludwig  followed  her  husband  into  the  midst  of  the  fray, 
nursing  the  tired  and  wounded,  and  became  known  to  the  soldiers 
as  "  Moll  with  the  Pitcher."  Her  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth where  she  served  the  cannon  after  the  disabling  of  her  hus- 
band, gained  for  her  glorification  in  verse  as  well  as  the  more 
material  reward  of  a  captain's  rank  and  pension.  More  recently  it 
is  the  daughter  of  Hauer,  a  German  immigrant  into  Maryland, 
Barbara  Fritchie,  around  whose  person  centers  the  pretty,  if  though 
it  be  legendary  story  of  upholding  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  even 
at  the  risk  of  instant  death. 

In  whatever  might  prove  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, the  intellectual,  social  or  financial  progress  of  the  nation,  in 
the  discussion  of  vital  issues  and  questions,  the  Germans  have  not 
lagged.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  ranked  high  in  scholarship, 
even  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  came,  there  were  few  of 
mean  attainments.  The  first  school  book  of  Pennsylvania  was 
from  the  pen  of  Pastorius ;  in  American  pedagogical  literature  the 
"  Schul  Ordnung  "  of  Christopher  Dock  holds  pioneer  rank ;  the 
first  Bible  printed  in  this  country,  thirty-nine  years  before  an  Eng- 
lish Bible  appeared,  was  Saur's  large  German  Bible,  and  the  most 
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pretentious  typographical  work  which  came  out  in  America  prior  to 
the  Revolution  was  the  "  Martyr  Book,"  a  thick,  board-bound^ 
metal-clamped  folio,  issued  by  the  press  of  the  Ephrata  commun- 
ity. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Comenius,  the  educational  re- 
former, received  and  refused  an  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Har- 
vard, (ierman  philologists  have  always  been  in  demand  sls  teach- 
ers of  the  classic  languages.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Kunze  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  con- 
sidered the  best  orientalist  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
more  recent  times  philology  has  had  its  noted  representatives  in  Ger- 
mans, like  Dr.  Tafel,  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere  andDr.  Rotthrig,  the 
latter  writing  a  Latin  dissertation  upon  the  language  of  the  Turks^ 
Much  of  the  spirit  of  (xerman  philosophy  and  of  German  research 
has  been  made  American  property  by  German  American  writers,, 
who  have  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue.  Witness- 
Schurz  Stallo  and  a  host  of  others.  Francis  Lieber  edited  the  first 
American  Encyclopedia  based  upon  the  "Conversations  Lexicon"" 
of  Brockhaus,  and  completed  such  matchless  works  as  "Civil 
Liberty  and  Self  Government "  and  the  "  Manual  of  Political 
Ethics."  Of  him  our  own  esteemed  Superintendent,  Dr.  Boone,, 
writes  in  his  "History  of  Education  in  the  United  States'*  as  follows  z 

"  Chiefly  known  in  the  field  of  economics  and  the  studies  of 
government,  his  influence  in  directing  the  educated  mind,  and  in 
bringing  about  a  rational  view  and  presentation  of  the  living,  fruit- 
ful facts  of  history  has  been  of  inestimable  service." 

Charles  Follen,  first  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  Harvard,  where  his  friend,  Dr.  Beck,  occupied  the  chair  of 
Latin,  introduced  the  American  public  to  the  works  of  the  modem. 
German  poets  of  reputation  in  his  unsurpassed  series  of  lectures,, 
gaining  the  admiration  and  close  friendship  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  he,  more- 
over, who  must  be  credited  with  organizing  the  first  school  for 
gymnastic  training  in  this  country. 

Judge  Stallo  wrote  in  the  English  tongue  his  "  Concepts  of 
Modem  Philosophy,"  and  Constantin  Hering,  the  Father  of 
Homeopathy  on  this  continent,  published  the  standard  work  upon 
the  subject,  which  since  has  been  translated  into  all  principal  lan- 
guages.    A    German   lawyer  in   New  York,  Ludwig,  elaboi^ted 
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"  The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages,"  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  information  as  to  the  history,  language,  manners  and  be- 
lief of  1,030  Indian  tribes.  What  an  enormous  amount  of  literary 
work  in  the  English  language  has  been  accomplished  by  Germans 
like  Schaff,  Nast,  Schurz,  Felix  Adler,  not  to  mention  hundreds  of 
others.  America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  teacher  of  German 
birth,  who  to-day  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,. 
Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  distinguished  alike  for  teaching  ability  and 
for  literary  qualifications.  To  be  elected  upon  the  democratic 
ticket  in  an  essentially  republican  state,  and  to  raise  the  majority 
in  a  re-election  from  3,000  to  30,000  shows  undeniably  more  than 
the  ordinary  success.  But  that  was  accomplished  by  a  typical 
Teuton,  Henry  Raab,  in  his  campaigns  for  the  State-Superinten- 
dency  of  Schools  in  Illinois,  he  rising  from  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  tanner  to  that  of  an  acknowledged  leader  in  pedagogy. 

The  paradise  of  childhood  so  wondrously  conceived  by  Froebel, 
is  a  gift  of  Germany  to  America ;  the  first  Kindergarten  of  any 
importance  having  been  established  by  Dr.  Donau  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1859,  in  connection  with  the  Bennett  Street 
School  in  Boston. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  if  the  Germans  with  their  love  of 
song  had  not  exercised  an  enlivening  and  directive  influence  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  music.  Suffice  it  to  call  attention  to 
the  hundreds  of  musical  organizations,  of  the  many  feasts  of  har- 
monious sound,  and  the  great  number  of  leaders  and  directors  in 
the  field  of  melody,  which  have  sprung  from  the  race  whose  wor- 
ship of  music  has  ever  been  a  marked  trait. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  the  art  of  painting.  Theodore 
Kaufmann  produced  historical  pictures  of  merit,  witness  the  paint- 
ings of  "  Farragut  at  the  Masthead  of  His  Vessel "  and  of 
"  Sherman  by  the  Camp-fire."  One  of  the  great  representations  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  Leutze's  "  Westward 
the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  Its  Way,"  while  perhaps  no  pictorial 
illustration  of  a  patriotic  subject  has  met  with  greater  favor  than 
the  same  artisf  s  *'  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware."  Lam- 
precht's  embodiment  of  Marquette  on  the  Mississippi  was  selected 
by  the  authorities  as  the  vignette  of  the  1-cent  Omaha  Exposition 
postage  dtamp;  and  as  transcriptions  of  the  wonders  of  American 
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Bceneiy  the  heroic  canvasses  of  Bierstadt  have  no  equals.  In  re- 
gard to  sculpture,  Eckstein  must  be  remembered  as  the  teacher  of 
Hiram  Powers.  While  Bitters'  plastic  creations  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  though  not  of  lasting  material,  will 
as  "  Things  of  Beauty,"  remain  a  "  joy  forever/'  Belles-lettres 
had  many  and  distinguished  devotees  in  the  German  ranks.  Under 
the  assumed  name  of  Sealsfield  the  author  of  '^  Tokeah,  or  the 
White  Rose  "  gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  picturing  scenes  and 
incidents  of  American  life  and  conditions  with  fidelity  and  vigor. 
It  is  but  natural  that  a  poet  should  prefer  and  be  best  able  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  in  the  tongue  he  originally  learned  to  use,  and 
consequently  there  is  very  little  true  English  poetiy  written  by 
mon  or  women  of  foreign  birth,  yet  Claudy  in  Washington  has 
turned  Goethe's  Faust  into  admirable  English  verse,  and  from  the 
pen  of  descendants  of  German  settlers  have  flowed  lyrics  of  true 
poetic  feeling.  If  Whittier  sang  of  Pastorius  as  the  "  Pennsylva- 
nia Pilgrim,"  and  Longfellow  composed  the  beautiful  "  Hymn  of 
the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem  "  woven  around  the  incident  of 
the  consecration  of  Pulaski's  banner,  German  American  poets  by 
scores  have  been  inspired  to  noble  stmins  by  American  heroes, 
American  scenes  and  American  possibilities. 

Turning  to  fields  of  commerce,  industry  and  craftsmanship,  a 
due  share  falls  to  the  immigrant  from  Germany.  Their  native 
country  from  times  far  back  was  famous  for  trade  and  handiwork. 
At  a  very  remote  date  the  "  men  of  the  Emperor  "  as  the  Germans 
were  called,  had  managed  to  secure  in  foreign  lands  equal  rights 
with  the  inborn  people,  as  for  example,  in  England  even  before  the 
Conquest.  In  the  tenth  century  we  find  them  maintaining  their 
own  depots  as  neutral  grounds  in  distant  territories.  Famous 
above  all  other  similar  settlements  was  the  "steelyard"  of  Lon- 
don, kept  up  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign  coimtry  for  centuries  by 
German  merchants.  From  such  corporate  bodies  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  especially  protecting  commercial 
intercourse,  rose  the  powerful  "Hanseatic  League,"  an  oiganiza- 
tion  which  strove  after  nothing  less  than  the  complete  monopoly 
of  the  North  European  commerce.  Nearly  one  himdred  cities  and 
towns  banded  together,  all  the  trade  beyond  the  limits  of  the  con- 
federation exclusively  a  monopoly  of  the  members,  but  among 
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themselves  one  great  dominion  of  free  trade.  The  wealth  of  the 
controlling  cities  caused  art  and  art  industry  to  rise  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  and  general  handicraft  held  its  own.  With  the 
march  of  general  progress  the  imion  of  towns  succumbed  but  not 
imtil  the  maritime  exploits  of  Vasco  de  Gamo  and  Columbus  had 
opened  new  fields  of  exploration  and  investment.  The  German, 
eager  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World  carried  thither  his 
aptitude  for  work  and  for  plenty  of  it.  After  a  few  years  of  his 
stay  Germantown  was  noted  for  its  linen  and  woven  fabrics.  Little 
wonder  that  the  German  immigrant  succeeded  in  farm  enterprises. 
In  the  old  country  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  apd  unflinching 
labor  to  scrape  together  the  means  of  subsistence.  Here  he  found 
far  more  favoraible  conditions  and  his  traditional  conservatism 
aided  him  to  add  uninterruptedly  to  the  resources  at  his  command. 
From  a  piteously  poor  lad,  John  Jacob  Astor  rose  to  prominence 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  fill  pages 
upon  pages  to  enumerate  those  who  gained  in  their  adopted  coun- 
try either  fortune  or  fame,  and  generally  both. 

The  magnificent  suspension  bridge  spanning  our  Ohio  river,  as 
well  as  the  old  one  formerly  a^  Niagara  Falls,  were  planned  and 
built  by  Roebling,  whose  son  completed  the  wonderful  work  of 
engineering  which  connects  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Chicago  owes  thanks  to  the  German  Gindele  for  her  water-works. 
Sutro's  tunnel  bears  his  name,  and  von  Schmidt  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  San  Francisco  as  the  skillful  remover  of  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  harbor.  The  father  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey was  Hassler,  at  one  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  West 
Point.  In  acknowledgement  of  his  services  one  of  the  government 
vessels  received  his  name.  Our  own  Spring  Grove,  from  a 
swampy,  badly  kept  burial  ground,  through  the  ability  and  energy 
of  Strauch,  now  lying  lonely  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  large 
lake,  became  a  cemetery  admired  far  and  wide  and  justly  so. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  German  settlers  in  this 
-country  not  less  than  their  descendants  have  justified  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  an  American  writer,  Edwards,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Great  West." 

"  Wherever  they  are  found,  the  Germans  are  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  those  elements  of  character  which  always  contribute 
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to  their  worldly  prosperity.  They  are  not  as  fast  in  their  ideas  as 
Young  America,  but  they  have  more  solidity  of  character,  and  are 
more  constant  and  untiring  in  their  pursuits  and  are  generally 
more  sure  of  gaining  the  race  in  life  and  arriving  at  the  goal  of 
fortune." 

The  aim  of  the  intelligent  German  coming  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  to  become  a  good  American.  It  is  foolish 
in  the  extreme  to  believe  in  any  tendency  of  the  newcomer  to 
Germanize  his  adopted  country.  He  feels  and  acts  the  American, 
even  though  he  continues  to  cherish  a  fondness  for  the  land  where 
he  was  bom.  In  his  children  he  sees  and  educates  Americans^ 
He  is  eager  to  have  them  master  the  English  tongue  as  completely 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  besides  prizing  and  trying  to  perpetuate 
the  mother  language,  the  legacy  of  home  and  youth.  Not  because 
there  is  any  desire  to  exact  undue  homage  to  the  German  language, 
not  because  there  is  the  faintest  intention  of  making  German  a 
universal  language,  is  there  the  agitation  for  the  German,  but  be- 
cause in  the  words  of  Charles  V. :  "As  many  languages  as  you 
know  so  many  times  are  you  a  man." 

My  subject  has  grown  on  me  and  I  fear  to  keep  on,  lest  the 
radii  of  the  concentric  circles  aroimd  the  central  theme  extend  be- 
yond due  measure. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  applied  to  those 
who,  from  aliens,  have  become  true,  full-grown  Americans,  is  a 
good  old  adage,  and  the  answer  should  prove  a  very  pertinent  con- 
clusion. 


*A  paper  read  before  the  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Instltate,  Sept.  0, 1901. 
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THE  ENRICHMENT  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

BY    STATE    8UPBRINTENDBNT   FRANK   L.    JONES,     INDIANA FOLlS,    IND. 

ANY  movement  toward  the  enrichment  of  rural  school  life  must 
-^-^  direct  itself  first  to  the  establishment  of  rural  school  priv- 
ileges, opportunities  and  advantages  equal  to  those  of  the  towns- 
and  cities  —  the  same  length  of  school  term,  equal  ability  in  the 
teaching  force,  equal  opportunities  in  supervision,  and  appliance* 
equally  as  good.  That  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  tables :  — 

Average  wages  paid  teachers  per  day  in  townships,  #2.04 

"     "  towns,  2.42 


U  U  (4  i( 


"     "  cities,  2.85 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  townships,  134  days. 


4(  ((  ((  4(  U 


towns,  153      " 

cities,  180      " 

The  cities  offer  a  double  inducement  when  they  pay  better 
wages  and  give  a  longer  tenure.  This  condition  makes  the  rural 
school  an  experimental  school  for  thousands  of  teachers.  When 
it  is  considered  that  twenty  per  cent  of  our  teaching  corps  becomes 
new  each  year,  and  that  nearly  all  of  these  new  teachers  begin  in 
the  country,  it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  the  rural  schools  suffer 
unduly  from  incompetent  instruction  due  to  inexperience.  We  must^ 
of  course,  give  gi'eat  credit  to  the  many  faithful  teachers  who,  for 
considerations  other  than  salary  and  length  of  term,  devote  them- 
selves for  many  years  to  the  welfare  of  the  rural  schools ;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  rural  schbol  force  is  anxious  to  get  into  a  corpo- 
ration which  maintains  a  longer  term  and  better  wages.  This 
constant  exodus  of  teachers  keeps  many  country  schools  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  In  one  instance  a  rural  school  had  ten  different  teach- 
ers in  an  equal  number  of  terms,  and  each  in  succession  taught  in 
that  school  his  first  term.  Even  though  these  teachers  were  bright 
young  men,  who  gave  promise  of  successful  careers,  the  inexperi- 
ence and  timidity  of  a  first  term  made  inevitable  many  mistakes. 
No  lasting  nor,  indeed,  very  important  impression,  can  be  made  by 
a  new  teacher  upon  a  strange  commimity  during  one  brief  school 
year. 
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This  difference  in  conditions  between  the  country  schools  and 
city  schools  arises  (1)  from  a  higher  per  capita  expense  in  the 
country  due  to  the  enormous  waste  which  comes  from  the  main- 
tenance of  too  many  schools  in  nearly  all  townships ;  (2)  to  a 
lower  local  tax  levy  in  the  coimtry,  and  (3)  to  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  the  aggregation  of  wealth  in  cities. 

The  last  point  is  one  we  cannot  considei^  the  second  so  touches 
the  taxpayer  that  little  can  be  done  toward  raising  the  local  levy ; 
however,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  practice  in  many  communities 
of  limiting  tuition  expenditures  wholly  to  the  funds  distributed 
by  the  State.  A  small  local  levy  in  many  corporations  would 
improve  the  schools  perceptibly.  It  is  in  the  first,  therefore,  that 
the  chances  for  improvement  lie.  Take  any  three  schools,  for 
example,  in  which  the  total  enrollment  is  one  himdred,  an  average 
of  more  than  thirty  in  each  school,  and  what  are  the  possibilities 
of  enrichment  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  propose  a  plan  by  which 
all  of  the  pupils  may  be  educated  in  one  school  house,  avoiding 
thus  the  waste  in  repairs  which  comes  from  the  maintenance  of 
three  buildings.  Abandon  two  of  the  schools  and  transport  the 
pupils  to  the  third  one,  maintain  eleven  months  of  school,  secure 
the  services  of  a  capable,  professionally  trained  teacher  who  can 
do  advanced  work  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  grades  during 
the  months  indicated  in  the  following  schedule :  — 

Grade  1. — April,  May,  Jime,  July,  September,  October. 
"  2.  —  April,  May,  June,  July,  September,  October. 
**  3.  —  April,  May,  Jime,  July,  September,  October. 
"  4.  —  April,  May,  June,  July,  September,  October. 
"  6.  —  September,  October,  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, February. 
Grade  6.  —  March,  April,  May,  September,  October,  November, 

December. 
Grade  7.  —  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  November, 

December. 
Grade  8.  —  January,  February,  March,  November,  December, 

January,  February,  March. 
Grade  9. — November,  December, 'January,  February,  March. 
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By  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  during 
nine  months,  the  fifth  grade  work  may  be  completed  by  March  1st, 
the  sixth  grade  work  by  the  following  January  1st,  the  seventh 
grade  work  by  the  following  January  1st,  and  the  eighth  grade  by 
the  close  of  the  regular  eighth  grade  year.  The  time  given  to 
each  grade  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Grade  1,  six  months ;  Grade  2,  six  months ;  Grade  8,  six  months ; 
Grade  4,  six  months ;  Grade  5,  six  months ;  Grade  6,  seven  months ; 
Grade  7,  seven  months ;  Grade  8,  eight  months ;  Grade  9  (rural 
pupils  of  high  school  age  can  attend  only  during  the  winter.),  five 

months. 

Each  pupil  in  the  course  of  his  rural  school  life  would  have 
sixty-one  months  of  school  work,  an  increase  of  thirteen  months 
over  the  minimnm  requirement  of  the  law,  or  nearly  two  years  of 
instruction  more  than  is  now  given  in  nearly  all  rural  schools ;  it 
would  solve  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  professional  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  by  giving  employment  except  in  the 
month  of  August ;  it  would  give  to  the  local  rural  communities  at 
least  one  year  of  advanced  work ;  it  would  enable  the  local  school 
officers  to  pay  better  salaries  without  increasing  the  levies,  the 
saving  of  the  salaries  of  two  teachers  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  a  considerable  increase  for  the  better  instruction,  by  the 
well  trained  teacher  and  yet  maintain  a  longer  term ;  the  saving 
in  fuel,  repairs  and  tuition  would  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
pupils ;  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  grading,  in  that  it  provides 
for  a  maximum  of  six  grades  at  one  time  though  there  are  only 
five  grades  during  the  winter ;  it  would  make  larger  classes  and 
thus  improve  the  spirit  of  the  school ;  it  would  make  imnecessary 
the  exposure  of  small  children  during  the  winter  months ;  it  would 
make  a  better  and  larger  rural  social  imit  by  bringing  a  larger 
area  into  close  contact;  it  would  make  literary  societies  and  enter- 
tainments a  possibility  among  the  yoimg  people :  it  would  central- 
ize the  library  interests  by  concentrating  the  effort  upon  one  rather 
than  three  libwiry  committees ;  it  would  intensify  the  work  of  each 
grade  by  reducing  the  number  of  grades  under  the  control  of  the 
teacher  during  the  sessions,  enabling  him  to  give  much  time  to 
each  grade ;  it  would  keep  the  school  distinctly  rural ;  and  would 
make  possible  a  more  perfect  supervisioft  by  the  county  superin- 
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tendent  by  reducing  the  number  of  visiting  points,  thus  enabling 
him  to  make  frequent  inspections  during  the  year. 

The  objections  that  will  be  made  are,  first,  those  that  are  made 
to  all  forms  of  school  abandonment  and  centralization ;  and  second, 
that  the  session  during  the  summer  is  too  long.  The  first  objec- 
tion has  been  met  in  many  different  publications  on  "  concentra- 
tion;" the  second,  is  scarcely  a  real  objection.  The  actual 
confinement  to  the  school  room  need  not  be  great;  for  the.  educa* 
tion  that  would  come  from  regfulated  work  and  play  even  during 
short  daily  sessions  during  the  summer  would  more  than  offset  the 
usual  loss  to  the  child  during  the  long  summer  vacation  under  the 
present  order  and  would  meet  the  valid  objection  of  parents  that 
at  present  the  daily  sessions  are  too  long  for  the  small  children. 
The  loss  of  time  to  the  child  during  the  winter  months  would  not 
be  so  great  as  that  which  accompanies  the  present  system  of  sum- 
mer vacations,  in  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  the  home  about  the  win- 
ter fireside,  the  reading  and  study  upon  the  part  of  the  chijd's  elders 
would  keep  the  latter  in  a  better  atmosphere  for  study,  reading  and 
general  culture  than  that  of  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rural 
winter  home  has  a  high  culture  point ;  the  rural  home  in  summer 
has  a  very  low  degree  of  culture. 

Under  such  a  plan  rural  teachers  might  be  adequately  compen- 
sated. It  would  enable  the  country  not  only  to  keep  its  best 
teaching  ability  but  would  attract  good  teachers  who  are  now 
working  in  cities  and  towns.  Why  should  it  not?  Are  not  the 
<3itie8  provided  with  competent  supervisors  who  can  guide  new 
teachers  with  greater  care  than  can  be  exercised  in  the  country  ? 
Are  there  not  more  children  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns  and 
cities?  Why  should  not  the  conditions  be  as  good?  The  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  teacher  —  a  teacher  of  broad  culture,  good  tastes, 
successful  experience,  and  mature  mind  —  working  in  a  given 
community  for  a  period  of  five  years  as  an  educator,  literary 
leader,  church  worker,  and  leading  citizen,  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
most  communities.  Why  could  not  a  rural  teacher  under  this 
proposed  plan  go  into  a  school  community  and  work  diligently  for 
a  period  sufficiently  long  to  make  an  impression  upon  it  and  lead 
it  into  a  new  life  of  culture  ?  .  Are  *)t  the  acquaintance  with  the 
children  and  homes,  the  knowledge  of  the  grading  and  classifica- 
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tion  of  the  pupils,  the  familiarity  with  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  children  and  of  the  community  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  retention  of  a  good  teacher  in  the  community  for  several  years, 
if  the  compensation  will  justify  his  staying  ?  Could  not  such  a 
teacher  establish  a  local  public  library  and  give  it  permanency  ? 
Would  not  the  whol^  educational  process  in  the  community  be 
orderly,  effective  and  permanent  ?  Would  not  the  customary  loss 
due  to  a  change  of  plans,  methods  and  acquaintances  be  overcome, 
and  order,  growth  and  permanence  given  to  the  culture  of  the 
rural  group? 

I  repeat  that  the  first  step  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  rural 
schools  must  direct  itself  to  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  office 
and  the  compensation  of  rural  teachers.  Our  laws  relating  to 
libraries,  school  appliances,  and  supplementary  books  are  adequate, 
but  they  Avill  not  be  effective  imtil  we  have  teaching  upon  a  pro- 
fessional basis. 

The  argument  that  the  plan  would  throw  many  teachers  out  of 
employment  is  not  a  valid  one.  When  it  is  considered  that  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  rural  teaching  corps  becomes  new 
each  year,  and  that  any  such  change  as  is  contemplated  above 
must  be  a  gradual  one,  it  is  apparent  that  it  will  not  relieve  any  of 
the  teachers  now  employed.  It  would,  however,  affect  the  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  profession. 
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WHAT  BOTANY  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH. 

BT   JOHN   W.    HAB8HBBROBR,    UVIYERBITT  OF    PENKSTLVANIA. 

WHAT  botany  is  of  most  worth  is  a  question  full  of  sig- 
nificance to  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject.  It 
presents  itself,  as  a  query,  to  the  professional  botanist,  who 
approaching  the  subject  from  a  purely  pedagogical  standpoint, 
desires  a  larger  and  ever-increajsing  number  of  adherents. 

1st.  What  botany  is  of  most  worth  to  the  teacher  who  has 
charge  of  the  nature  study  of  our  elementaiy  schools  ? 

Unquestionably,  botany  of  the  most  untechnical  sort.  The 
homes  of  plants,  how  they  grow,  how  their  seeds  are  distributed, 
the  common  every  day  facts  about  plants  which  will  set  the  chil- 
dren to  observing  and  thinking  and  will  take  them  out  of  doors 
into  the  simshine,  amidst  the  flowers,  birds  and  insects,  all  of  these 
enumerate  the  subjects  which  should  be  comprised  in  nature  study. 

The  following  dialogue  as  entered  into  by  a  State  superintend- 
ent and  scholars  of  a  public  school  in  Maine  is  apropos :  — 

"How  many  seed  compartments  are  there  in  an  apple?"  he 
queried.  No  one  knew.  "  And  yet,"  said  the  State  superintend- 
ent, "  all  of  you  eat  many  apples  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  see 
the  fruit  every  day,  probably." 

"  You  must  learn  to  notice  the  little  things  in  nature.  Now 
perhaps  some  little  boy  who  has  driven  the  cows  to  pasture  every 
day  this  sununer  can  tell  me  on  which  jaw  the  cow  has  teeth  ? " 
No  answer.  Rather  was  there  blank  astonishment ;  at  last  the 
silence  was  broken  by  one  little  fellow  volunteering  the  informar 
tion  that  "  Our  cow  has  teeth  on  both  jaws,  'cause  she  chaws  hay 
all  up  fine." 

"  If  that  is  so,  my  boy,"  replied  the  superintendent,  "  I'd  advise 
you  to  sell  that  wonderful  cow  to  some  museum.  I'm  afraid,  chil- 
dren, that  you  have  n't  studied  nature  closely  enough." 

The  talk  of  the  State  superintendent  deeply  impressed  the  chil- 
dren. They  earnestly  discussed  the  matter  at  recess  time,  and  the 
teacher  the  next  day  overheard  this  conversation  in  the  play-yard. 
A  little  girl  got  some  of  her  playmates  around  her  and  gravely 
said:     "Now,  children,  make  believe  that  I'm  the  superintendent. 
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You  've  got  to  know  more  about  common  things.  If  you  don't, 
you'll  all  grow  up  to  be  fools.  Now  tell  me,"  she  said,  looking 
sternly  at  a  playmate,  "how  many  feathers  has  a  hen?" 

This  dialogue  epitomizes  the  thought  which  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers.  With  the  number  of  branches  taught 
the  only  practicable  way  of  doing  this  has  been  to  correlate  nature 
teaching  with  the  other  subjects  taught.  It  is  possible  to  teach 
natural  history  with  geography,  drawing,  history  and  composition. 
Natural  history  cabinets,  growing  plants,  living  animals,  diagrams 
and  charts  of  plants  and  animals,  cut  flowers  in  vases,  branches  of 
trees  and  the  wild  plants  themselves  have  not  failed  to  stimulate 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  have  directed  them  to  the 
fields  and  woods  for  their  inspiration. 


2nd.  What  do  the  busy  people  at  large  want  in  the  way  of 
botanical  instruction,  is  a  question  which  brings  me  to  the  second 
division  of  my  subject.  Many  of  the  persons  included  in  this  class, 
bankers,  merchants,  musicians,  lawyers,  doctors,  typewriters,  seam- 
stresses, housewives,  nurses,  shop  girls,  mechanics  and  machinists 
have  no  time  for  a  detailed  study  of  plants,  yet  they  are  the  per- 
sons most  keenly  alive  to  the  use  of  plants  for  home  decoration, 
for  table  and  office  adornment,  and  the  questions  which  occur  to 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  few  plants  which  they  grow  are  ones 
which  ought  to  find  a  ready  answer  when  put  to  the  professional 
botanical  teacher.  One  of  my  students  at  the  University  a  few 
weeks  ago,  asked  me  the  use  of  a  knowledge  of  cellular  anatomy 
to  one  who  did  not  expect  to  follow  botany  as  a  profession.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was  the  botany  of  the  most  domestic  kind  by 
which  he  could  answer  the  questions  frequently  put  to  him  by 
persons  who  supposed  that  with  four  years  of  botanical  work  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  most  common 
botanical  things.  As  examples  of  these  questions  might  be  given 
the  following :  — 

How  often  should  we  water  a  rubber  plant? 

What  good  does  it  do  to  wash  the  leaves  of  this  plant  ? 

Should  we  water  the  whole  plant,  or  apply  liquid  only  to  the 
roots  ? 

What  plants  will  grow  best  in  city  houses  warmed  by  furnace 
heat  ? 
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How  of  ten  should  we  Te-pot  palm  trees  ?  * 

Why  do  the  leaves  of  growing  house  palms  turn  yellow  at  the 
tips? 

These  are  questions  which  interest  a  large  number  of  people. 
Many  of  these  folk  have  had  no  botanical  training,  but  their 
observational  powers  have  been  sharpened  by  the  nature  study 
taught  them  while  iti  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.  But 
nature  study  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  simplest  objects  and  the 
most  common  things,  and  many  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
answer  of  the  above  category  of  questions  cannot  be  solved  without 
some  detailed  botanical  knowledge. 

The  class  of  plant  lovers  which  I  have  here  discussed  are  either 
city  bred  or  country  bred.  The  knowledge  of  plants  possessed  by 
most  city  people  is  limited  to  those  found  in  the  florists '  shops,  in 
the  small  parks,  and  in  the  conservatories,  while  to  those  living  in 
the  country  the  large  field  of  nature  is  before  them.  How  to 
appeal  to  the  urban  population  is  one  problem,  how  botany  should 
be  presented  to  rurals  is  another. 

Prof.  Conway  MacMillan,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
attempted  in  a  very  successful  way  to  bring  the  subject  of  botany 
within  the  reach  of  everybody  by  doing  away  entirely  with  scien- 
tific botanical  terms  and  by  replacing  them  by  simple  English 
equivalents.  To  the  writer,  who  has  been  working  upon  the 
botanical  definitions  of  a  large  English  dictionary  for  the  past  four 
years,  this  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  jaw-breaking  and  ambigu- 
ous termfi  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  is  a  very  commendable  enter- 
prised  The  scope  of  "  Minnesota  Plant  Life,"  stated  in  the  preface 
is  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Since  this  volume  is  to  be  distributed  in  every  county  and 
perhaps  in  every  school  district  in  Minnesota,  it  should,  especially 
ainong  the  young,  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  study  of  plants. 
With  a  minimum  of  technicalities,  sentimentalities,  unavoidable 
inaccuracies  or  cumbersome  details,  it  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
following  ends :  — 

1.  The  plant  world  is  presented  as  an  assemblage  of  living 
things. 

2.  The  different  kinds  of  plants  in  Minnesota,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  are  briefly  reviewed  in  their  natural  order. 
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3.  Some  plant  structures  and  behaviors  are  elementarily  ex- 
plained, as  adaptations  to  surrounding  nature. 

4.  Certain  plant  individuals  and  societies  are  brought  before 
the  reader  as  having  life  problems  of  their  own,  not  as  mere 
material  for  economic,  anatomical  or  classificatory  industry.  .  In 
short,  I  have  recognized  that  there  are  in  Minnesota  a  number  of 
intelligent  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  plants,  and  in  the  contents  of  this  book  I  have  sought 
to  bring  together  what,  from  my  own  experience  as  a  student  of 
plants,  and  as  an  instructor  of  the  young,  seems  to  me  a  suf- 
ficiently adequate  and  compact  presentation  of  the  subject." 

I  believe,  dierefore,  in  referring  to  this  second  topic.  I  have 
emphasiz^ed  the  particular  kind  of  botany  which  is  of  most  interest 
to  the  majority  of  people,  who  may  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
meml)ers  of  various  natural  history  associations. 


3rd.  But  the  high  school  teacher  confronts  me  and  wants  to 
know  what  kind  of  botanology  (and  in  using  this  word  I  use  a 
good  English  word)  should  be  taught  in  that  grade  of  school.  As 
generally  pursued,  the  study  consisted  until  recently,  in  learning 
from  a  book  the  forms  and  names  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  inflores- 
cence and  the  several  parts  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  teacher 
was  supposed  to  be  a  dried-up  old  fossil,  wearing  odd  looking 
clothes.  He  taught  the  class  from  the  text-book,  and  preferred  to 
pursue  the  study  in  winter,  that  pupils  might  learn  the  names  and 
peculiarities  of  plants  before  they  appeared  in  Spring.  There  were 
many  hard,  unfamiliar  names.  With  no  specimen  to  illustrate  the 
lessons  and  a  dry  teacher,  most  of  the  pupils  acquired  a  thorough 
disgust  for  the  study  long  before  warm  weather  furnished  materials 
for  Qlustration.  It  is  no  wonder  that  botany  found  so  little  favor. 
In  time,  spring  flowers  appear  and  the  pupils  are  supplied  with 
them.  Each  may  have  a  cheap  microscope,  which  he  is  compelled 
to  hold  in  one  hand.  The  teacher  and  class  hastily  and  super- 
ficially run  over  the  various  parts  of  a  plant.  They  all  turn  to  an 
artificial  key  and  wade  through  this  part  of  the  book  till  the 
teacher  says,  "  We  have  foimd  the  order  to  which  the  plant  in 
hand  belongs."  They  turn  to  the  page  for  the  order  and  proceed 
till  they  come  to  the  names  which  may  be  "  Claytonia  virginica^ 
Ranunculus  fascicularis,  or  Osmorrhiza  brevi  stylis." 
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The  new  botany  began  to  appear  in  this  country  about  1872^ 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  subjects  set  forth  by  Darwin  Sachs  and 
others.  Teaching  the  new  botany  properly  is  simply  giving  the- 
thirsty  a  chance  to  drink.  Whatever  laboratory  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school  does  this,  fulfills  the  purpose  of  its  exist- 
ence. Methods  differ,  but  the  goal  should  be  the  same.  The  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  should  be  directed  to  the  following  phases  of 
the  new  botany :  — 

1.  Pollination  of  Flowers. 

2.  Plant  Ecology,  relation  of  plants  to  environment. 

3.  Physiology,  vegetal  life  processes. 

4.  Histology,  as  it  explains  how  a  plant  is  built  up. 

5.  Classification,  as  it  illustrates  the  affinities  of  certain  well 
known  plants. 

A  course  of  one  year,  with  a  single  three-hour  period  in  the  sec- 
ond high  school  year  would  be  ideal.  The  sequence  of  the  labora- 
tory exercises  might  be  as  follows :  Naked  eye  and  comparative 
study  of  five  plant  types.  Thallophyte  in  Spirogyra  and  mush- 
room ;  Vascular  Cryptogam  in  fern ;  Monocotyledon  in  hyacinth ; 
Dicotyledon  in  buttercup.  The  study  of  these  types  will  necessi- 
tate Ihe  examination  of  cells,  and  physiology  wiU  at  the  same  time 
be  introduced.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  root,  stem,  leaf 
and  flower  naturally  follows  upon  this,  closing  such  work  \^4th  the 
first  term.  '  The  work  of  the  second  term  should  concern  itself 
with  the  systematic  study  of  plants  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
especially  in  the  field. 


4th.  The  arrangement  of  botanical  courses  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  discussed  here.  The  work  of 
necessity  will  be  more  intensive  and  philosophical,  and  will  aim  to 
train  professional  teachers  and  botanists. 

In  treating  the  subject  which  I  chose  for  discussion  under  the 
foregoing  lieads,  I  have  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
the  study  of  plants,  not  of  books.  Opportunities  for  the  study 
of  plants  lie  close  to  the  doors  of  all  of  us.  The  nearest  hedge- 
row, the  wayside  pool,  the  ferny  hollow,  the  little  bit  of  cottage 
garden,  the  woodland  shade,  the  furrowed  corn-field,  the  city  side- 
walk, the  turfy  lawn  are  ever  present,  a  Wonderland,  and  ^none 
who  have  eyes  to  see  need  dread  to  cross  its  borders. 
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ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  ENaLAND. 

BY   PROF.    W.   WHITMAN   BAILBY,    BROWN    UNIYBRSITT,    PROVIDBNCB,    R.    I. 

THE  term  alpine  as  applied  to  plants  is  often  misinterpreted. 
This  arises  from  the  popular  idea  that  the  word  must  of 
necessity  refer  to  the  Swiss  Alps,  whereas  it  is  generic  and  meant 
•to  define  certain  allitudinal  limits.  The  zone  so  designated  varies 
♦extremely  according  to  latitude  and  environment.  Many  climatal 
•conditions  may  aflfect  it.  Thus,  while  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  some  few  other  heights  of  the  Presidential  i*ange  may 
loQ  truly  defined  as  alpine,  the  tops  of  mountains  in  North  Carolina, 
:somewhat  higher,  are  not  even  sub-alpine. 

To  understand  the  term  batter,  certain  facts  of  plant  distribu- 
tion must  first  be  explained.  It  is  palpable  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  that  as  he  climbs  a  high  mountain,  the  vegetation  rapidly 
:and  definitely  changes.  In  our  region,  a  large  number  of  decidu- 
ous-leaved trees  —  with  their  attendant  herbage  —  are  first  found. 
The  arboreal  growth  will  consist  of  birches,  beeches,  poplars,  iron- 
'\vood8,  horn-beams,  ashes,  and  the  like.  Under  these  will  grow 
the  wood-sorrel,  the  charming  mitella,  trilliums,  spring-beauties, 
land  yellow  violets. 

As  one  ascends  he  enters  the  coniferous  forest,  where  pines, 

spruces,  junipers  and  larches  abound.     The  sweet  LinnsBa  loves 

to  nestle  beneath  these,  and  later  in  summer  one  finds  the  broad- 

ieaved  golden-rod,  the  large-leaved  aster,  and  various  hawkweeds 

and  white  lettuces. 

Still  mounting,  the  tourist  finds  himself  ere  long  in  the  dwarf 
forest,  consisting  of  coniferous  scrub  growing  so  completely  that 
one  almost  feels  that  he  could  walk  over  the  top.  Almost  im- 
jpenetrable  is  this  scrub;  break  through  and  it  at  once  recloses 
aipon  you.  It  is  here  very  dangerous  to  leave  the  beaten  track. 
'One  would  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  getting  lost. 

This  dwarf  forest  almost  suddenly  ceases  and  runs  out  into 
:sub-alpine  conditions.  Here  even  the  trees,  birches  and  willows 
mainly,  are  very  low,  much  branched  and  spreading  —  and  closely 
iiug  the  rocks.  We  find  here  certain  rushes,  sedges,  grasses  —  and 
ithe  lower  limit  of  the  alpine  golden-rod  (Solidago  mrzor^ureay  var. 
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alpina),  A  veiy  characteristic  plant  of  this  zone,  as  it  is  also  of 
the  sea-shore  from  Cape  Ann  northwards,  is  the  white  cinque-foiU 
Potentilla  tridentata.  We  notice,  too,  vtist  beds  of  the  alpine 
sandwort,  Arenaria  Ghroeniandica^  foolishly  known  a«  "alpine 
daisy."  A  daisy  it  is  not,  but  rather  a  chick-weed.  Smaller  and 
smaller  now  becomes  the  vegetation  and  by  degi*ees  Ave  enter  the 
true  alpine  region,  in  New  England,  as  a  rule,  beginning  between 
five  and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  have  in  the  eastern  United  States  rather  less  than  thu'ty 
true  "  alpines " ;  that  is,  plants  which  are  never  found  except 
under  conditions  of  high  altitude,  or  with  boreal  surroundings. 
For,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  same  climatal  conditions 
may  be  secured  by  height,  that  are  found  by  approach  to  the  poles^ 
Thus,  plants  that  in  New  Hampshire  are  true  alpines,  in  New 
Brunswick,  Labrador,  or  Greenland,  may  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  s^a. 

A  very  interesting  fact  concerning  alpine  plants  is  their  wide 
and  isolated  distribution.  Some  of  our  American  alpines  are,  for 
instance,  found  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Pyrrenees,  or  even  on  New 
Zealand  heights.  We  might,  for  example,  mention  the  alpine 
rose-bay  (^Rhododendron  Lapponieum)^  the  alpine  cranberry  (  Vac^ 
cinium  Vitis  Idcea)^  and  the  Diapensia  Lapponiea.  This  latter 
forms  round  tufts  of  rigid  leaves,  from  which  arise  numerous  one- 
flowered,  white  blossomed  pedicels. 

Alpine  plants  are  world  famous  for  their  beauty.  While  we 
miss  the  blue  genetians,  so  exquisite  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  as  also  their 
primroses,  so  charming  and  various,  we  have  their  dwarf  azalea^ 
the  pretty  yellow  geum,  the  moss-like  Caseiopey  with  its  pink  or 
white  bells,  the  yew-leaved  Bryarvthus^  with  graceful,  nodding: 
flowers,  the  pale  painted-cup  and  various  pretty  saxifrages  and. 
potentillas. 

No  plant  collecting  is  ever  half  so  fascinating  as  this  which  one 
does  on  mountain  peaks  between  simshine  and  cloud. 
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EDITORIAL.  : 

THE  University  of  Cincinnati  will  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Academic  Tear  a  Teachers'  College.     For  some  time  the  various 
departments  of  the  University  have  be6n  giving  special  courses  for 
teachers  and   for  those  preparing  to  teach.     During  the  last  year  a 
department  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  has  been  giving  courses  in 
educational  psychology,  principles  of  education,  history  of  education, 
school  management,  school  hygiene,  methods  of  instruction,  and  educa- 
tional classics.     The  establishment  of  a  Teachera'  College  means,  first 
of  all,  an  enlargement  of  these  lines  of  instruction.     It  means,  in  the 
second  place,  the  arran^fement  of  these  courses  into  regular  sequences 
leading  to  Teachers*  College  certificates  of  various  grades.     Certain  of 
these  certificates  may  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  than  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  an  academic  degree.     Others  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  academic  degree.     The  expansion  on  the 
side  of  professional  couraes  includes  one  unique  feature  which  should 
be  especially  mentioned.     Superintendents  and  leading  Principals  in 
and  about  Cincinnati  have  consented  to  give  short  lecture  courses  on 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  school  work.     Three  or 
four  such  speakers  will  contribute  their  views  on  each  of  such  topics  as 
methods  of  teaching  history,  nature  study,   high  school  English,   etc. 
The  lectures  on  each  subject  will  be  grouped  into  single  courses  of 
thirty  exercises.     About  half  of  these  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  the 
lectures  described,  the  other  half  will  be  devoted  to  class  recitations  and 
discussions  on  the  subject  in  question  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
regular  instructors  of  the  department. 

THE  program  for  the  Chicago  meeting  has  now  been  completed  and 
given  its  first  distribution.  Eleven  papers  and  discussions  and 
four  Round  Tables  are  provided  for  the  six  day  sessions,  besides  two 
evening  addresses.  Four  of  these  papers  have  to  do  somewhat  directly 
with  school  practice,  dealing  with  examinations,  tenure  of  office.  Nor- 
mal school  training  and  College  graduates  as  elementary  teachers. 
Two,  that  by  Dr.  Harris  on  Biological  Analogies  in  Education,  and  the 
Sociological  Aspect  of  the  School,  by  Col.  Parker,  will  doubtless  con- 
cern the  meanings  of  education  rather  than  schooling  in  the  narrow 
sense.  The  entire  program  gives  promise  of  profitable  discussion. 
The  meeting  should  be  a  large  one.  School  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, whether  of  the  city,  town  or  county,  can  scarcely  afford  to  miss 
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it.  It  means  for  every  one  an  opportunity  for  comparison  of  standards 
and  practices.  It  means  companionship  and  professional  intercourse 
with  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  country.  It  means  community  of 
interests,  and  hence  union  of  effoi'ts  in  school  work. 

THE  movement  for  pupil  government  may  be  wrong  both  in  theory 
and  practice, —  current  conceptions  of  its  grounds  and  its  pur- 
poses seem  crude,  and  the  actual  results  where  it  has  been  tried  in 
schools  have  been  anything  but  uniformly  good.  There  have  been 
notable  instances  of  success.  Pupils  and  teachers  have  worked 
together  as  comrades  and  fellow-learners.  The  moral  effect  in  such 
<$ases  has  been  wholesome.  The  actual  work  done  has  been  vastly 
increased.  In'  an  atmosphere  of  kindly  feelvpg  and  interested  effort, 
the  process  has  been  one  of  growth,  not  of  acquisition  only.  Teachers 
whose  self-mastery  makes  such  concessions  to  children  and  youth  safe 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  experiment.  Much  may  be  done  in 
this  direction  even  if  the  policy  of  self-government  be  not  adopted  in  its 
entirety.  And  there  are  good  reasons  why  one  should  be  chary  of  sur- 
rendering his  authority,  even  apparently,  over  those  for  whose  conduct 
he  is  held  responsible.  This  suggests  the  point  for  which  this  para- 
graph was  begun.  The  movement  is  promising  in  that  it  shows  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  education,  in  skill,  or  reflection,  or 
behavior  of  ideals  must  be  Anally  self- initiated.  It  must  be  promoted 
by  the  child's  own  yrill.  The  example  of  the  teacher  must  be  mentally 
accepted  by  the  child,  the  lesson-learning  must  be  re-enforced  by  his 
personal  interest,  his  conduct  must  be  good  from  choice,  however  much 
this  ^^  acceptance,"  this  ^^ personal  interest"  and  this  ^^  right  choice" 
are  stimulated  by  the  teacher. 

NOT  every  day  can  be  recognized  as  a  red-letter  day  in  one's  life, 
certainly  not  in  youth,  nor  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  pro- 
cesses of  maturing  and  growth  are  affected  by  infinitessimally  short 
steps.  Most  days  show  little  actually  accomplished  in  the  achieving  of 
moral  manhood  and  womanhood.  Parents  and  teachers  themselves  are 
unable  to  discover  much  change  in  the  interests  or  conduct  or  mental 
mastery  of  the  young  whom  they  serve ;  much  less  are  the  young  likely 
to  observe  these  changes  in  themselves.  Improvement  becomes  appar- 
ent only  through  comparison  of  present  achievements  with  earlier  ones. 
The  opening  of  a  new  year,  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  of  school,  the 
undertaking  of  a  new  study,  the  attempt  to  master  more  difficult  pro- 
cesses, should  be  distinguished  among  children  as  positive  advances. 
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Times  and  seasons  count  for  much  among  little  folks  and  youth.  The 
opening  of  a  new  year  so  near  the  opening  of  a  new  century  should  be 
used  as  an  opportunity  for  taking  account  of  stock.  Holidays,  the 
biithdays  of  great  and  good  men,  the  change  or  the  eminent  enforce- 
ment of  a  great  public  policy,  the  enlargement  or  the  culmination  of  an 
era  in  art,  or  custom,  or  public  order,  should  be  made  the  occasion  for 
wholesome  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past,  that  thereby  the 
pupil  may  acquire  a  habit  of  marking  his  own  advances  and  growing  in 
optimism.  The  new  century  has  begun  auspiciously  and  the  new  year 
with  equal  promise.  For  teachers  in  every  grade  of  school  there  are 
new  problems  (though  some  of  them  may  be  to  the  world  old  problems), 
new  insights  into  the  meanings  and  steps  in  education,  new  lessons  in 
the  conditions  of  child-life,  and  new  ambitions  in  their  profession; 
whose  careful  open-minded  consideration  should  make  this  New  Year 
of  1902  a  memorable  one.  Do  not  belittle  the  wish  to  make  much  of 
times  and  seasons  then,  for  yourselves  or  for  children.  The  daily  effort 
to  make  that  day  significant  as  the  beginning  of  better  things,  is  often 
the  salt  that  saves. 


FOREiaN  NOTES. 

THE   TREND    OF   EDUCATIONAL    DISCUSSIONS. 

The  reform  of  secondary  schools  continues  to  be  an  absorbing  topic 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  From  the  scope  of  these  schools, 
which  in  foreign  systems  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  our  own  country,  the  discussions  relating  to  them  become  in 
fact,  discussions  of  education  considered  as  a  national  force  or  ideal. 
Among  innumerable  questions  involved,  none  is  more  interesting  than 
that  of  the  relative  importance  of  philosophic  as  contrasted  with  purely 
scientific  studies. 

In  England  the  problem  is  oile  of  administration  rather  than  of  cur- 
ricula, nevertheless  even  here  the  issue  is  between  two  opposite  notions 
of  education.  In  the  one,  technical  is  confounded  with  secondary  edu- 
cation ;  in  the  other  is  preserved  the  class  exclusiveness  and  scholastic 
dignity  long  attaching  to  schools  like  Harrow  and  Eton. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia  show  a 
tendency  to  exalt  the  ideal  purposes  of  education  above  the  exact  acqui- 
sition of  measurable  knowledge.     At  least  this  inference  is  supported 
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by  the  summary  of  the  changes  ia  the  programs  of  the  higher  types  of 
secondary  schools  (i.  e.  the  schools  having  nine  successive  classes) 
given  in  the  London  Journal  of.  Eklucation. 

The  number  of  hourjB  assigned  to  Latin  at  the  gymnasium  and  the 
real  gymnasium  is  increased  by  six,  which  are  gained  by  simply  adding 
this  number  to  the  previous  sum  total.  No  increased  demands  are 
made  for  Greek,  on  the  contrary  it  is  treated  as  an  optional  branch,. 
*  *  to  be  replaced  where  circumstances  render  it  desirable  by  modern 
languages."  As  a  ruJe  the  time  allotted  to  modern  languages  has  not 
been  diminished,  but  '^  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  ^intensification,'" 
says  the  correspondent^  '  ^  that  the  number  of  hours  shall  drop  to  twa 
hours  per  week  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  study  and  be  increased 
in  the  later  stages,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  gymnasium."  History  has 
gained  an  hour's  additional  consideration,  and  geography  three  hours, 
appearing  once  again  as  an  independent  branch  in  the  upper  classes,  a 
sign,  perhaps,  that  it  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  study  for  a  coloniz- 
ing nation.  Mathematics  and  science  have  the  same  time  as  under  the 
old  programs. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  reforms  is  indicated  more  plainly  by  the 
accompanying  instructions  than  by  the  programs  themselves.  Among 
the  points  emphasized  in  these  instructions  the  following  deserve  special 
attention :  — 

^'  In  the  classical  languages  the  chief  anxiety  is  to  remove  everything 
that  may  tend  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  study  —  all  unnecessary 
grammatical  detail  is  to  be  rigidly  excluded,  and  in  the  case  of  more 
than  usually  difficult  passages,  e.  g.,  the  choruses  in  Greek  tragedies,, 
preparation  in  classes  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  is  to  take  the 
place  of  independent  preparation  at  home.  In  mathematics,  more 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems,  and 
there  is  to  be  a  better  correlation  of  theory  and  its  application.  In 
natural  science,  greater  space  is  to  be  given  to  practical  work. 
'  Throughout  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  school 
authorities  and  to  allow  them  to  adapt  their  instruction  (within  limits) 
to  the  needs  of  their  pupils." 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  is  ^^  the  restoration  of  philosophy" 
which  was  dropped  from  the  programs  in  1892.  An  introductory 
course  in  philosophy  is'^to  be  given  if  there  is  a  suitable  teacher,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  advised  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  something  of 
psychology  and  logic."  France  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
philosophy  has  been  constantly  retained  in  the  cunnculum  of  secondary 
schoolsv     Its  elimination  has  been  recently  proposed,  but  apparently- 
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with  no  other  effect  than  to  incite  those  who  favor  the  retention  of  the 
study  in  the  secondary  programs  (i.  e.,  Iyc6e  progran^s)  to  a  vigorous 
exposition  of  its  importance. 

Professor  Egger,  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Letters,  who  has  for  many 
years  served  on  the  examining  board,  which  passes  on  the  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  (the  goal  of  the  lyc^e),  gives  convincing 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  course  in  philosophy.  From  his  annual 
examination  of  hundreds  of  dissertations  ^ritten  by  young  men  fresh 
from  the  lyc^es.  Professor  £gger  concludes  that  they  know  philosophy 
better  than  they  do  their  native  language.  ''The  greater  part,"  he 
says,  ''  express  awkwardly,  and  too  often  ungrammaticiilly,  important 
ideas  which  they  seem  to  have  assimilated  very  fully.  Occasionally 
there  are  exercises  which  are  in  good  form  and  style,  but  these  are  not 
numerous;  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  which  style  simply  conceals  the 
poverty  of  thought  are  very  rare." 

Tlie  following  proportions  express  his  opinion  of  the  relative  height 
of  the  idea  and  the  composition  in  the  mass  of  papers  which  he  exam- 
ines :  the  thought  is  superior  to  the  composition  six  times  out  of  ten, 
the  thought  and  style  are  equal  three  times  out  of  ten,  and  the  style  is 
superior  to  the  thought  once  in  ten.  In  this  respect  Professor  Egger 
notes  a  great  change  during  the  last  thirty  years.  ''The  class  of 
philosophy,"  he  says,  'Us  no  longer  as  it  was  formerly,  merely  a  higher 
class  of  rhetoric,  more  dogmatic  and  serious  than  the  true  rhetoric,  the 
decline  in  the  Latin  humanities  by  which  formerly  the  native  language 
was  cultivated  through  perpetual  reference  to  its  mother  tongue  has 
disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  old  classical  studies.  Today  the  class 
which  has  most  life,  in  which  there  is  most  thought,  most  reflection, 
most  effort,  is  appai^ently  the  class  of  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  less  and  less  support  from  the  Latin,  its  natural  source,  French 
declines.  The  students  think  better  and  more  than  their  fathers,  but 
they  do  not  express  themselves  so  well." 

Professor  Egger  also  notes  that  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  is  of  great  importance  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  moral 
unity  of  the  nation.  While  the  State  allows  great  liberty  to  the  pro- 
fessors,-the  programs  are  the  same  for  all  and  a  common  purpose 
animates  them  all.  Even  the  professora  in  the  clerical  schools,  since 
they  prepare  their  students  for  the  same  examinations  as  do  the  State 
schools,  follow  the  same  programs  and  of  necessity  treat  the  subject  in 
much  the  same  manner.  "This  constraint,"  he  says,  "  does  not  seem 
distasteful";  the  clerical  professors  willingly  "  become  our  pupils,  our 
disciples  in  the  university  and  our  relations  with  them  are  exceedingly 
cordial." 
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Finally,  Professor  Egger  claims  that  the  study  of  philosophy  as 
maintained  in  the  secondary  schools,  '^  forms  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
higher  course  of  the  university  faculties."  It  saves  the  advanced  work 
from  the  necessity  of  imparting  certain  elementary  notions,  definitions 
and  the  state  of  the  problems  to  be  considered.  It  provides  students 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  subject,  and  professors  prepared  to  make 
it  intelligible,  for  in  general,  the  university  professors  have  previously 
taught  in  the  lyc^es. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  has  called  forth  a  very  interesting 
work  from  the  pen  of  M.  Fouillde,  entitled  ''  The  Reform  of  Secondary 
Education  by  Philosophy."  The  work  is  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  existing  system  of  education  in  France  and  in  full  view  of  the 
conditions  from  which  it  has  arisen  and  which  it  has  to  meet,  hence 
familiarity  with  these  conditions  is  necessilry  for  its  full  comprehension. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  tbe  author  discusses  the  various  studies 
which  make  up  the  secondary  curriculum,  their  limits  as  instruments  of 
human  enlightenment,  and  their  relative  values.  Of  the  sciences,  M. 
Fouill^e  says :  ^^  Their  exclusive  study  without  philosophy  is  danger- 
ous. The  vigor  of  the  mathematical  method  too  often  prevents  exact- 
ness of  mind  in  the  mathematician  himself.  His  formulas  think  for 
him,  and  he  forms  the  habit  of  using  them  without  thinking  himself. 
This  is  the  ^^psittacisme "  (parrot-like  repetition)  of  wbich  Leibnitz 
speaks,  but  a  ^^  psittacisme"  so  well  organized  that  in  its  proper  prov- 
ince it  ends  by  making  words  the  instruments  of  truth.  ^ 

^^  Unfortunately,  outside  of  this  province  the  constant  automatic  repe- 
tition leads  to  the  acceptance  of  formulas  even  although  they  convey  no 
precise  ideas."  '^Should  we  leave  the  control  of  young  minds,"  he 
says,  "to  the  mere  men  of  science,  Ihey  would  end  by  distorting  every- 
thing." 

In  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  work,  M.  Fouill^e  shows  the 
r6le  that  philosophy  should  fill,  the  services  that  it  has  already  rendered 
and  the  services  that  it  may  yet  render  in  the  education  of  a  democracy 
and  in  an  age  "which  will  probably  be  absorbed  in  sociological 
researches  and  experiments."  The  moral  leadership  in  the  twentieth 
century,  above  all  in  the  province  of  education,  "  ought,"  he  says,  "  to 
appertain  to  the  philosophers  and  sociologists,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  within  a  hundred  years  it  will  appertain  to 
them.  The  nation  which  shall  recognize  this  and  shall  give  to  other 
nations  the  first  example  of  an  education  truly  philosophic,  will  render 
service  to  humanity  and  to  itself."  "  What  country,"  he  asks,  in  con- 
clusion, "can  better  do  this  than  the  country  of  Descartes?"  Thia 
question  reflects  the  sense  of  a  world  mission  with  which  many  of  the 
leading  minds  of  France  are  today  animated.  A.  T.  S. 
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To  aoooiumodate  readers  wbo  majr  wish  It,  the  pabllshers  of  Bduoation  will  send*  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Introduction  to  Psychology,  by  Mary  Whiten  Calkins.  Professor  Calkins,  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Wellesley  College,  has  fur- 
nished in  this  treatise  a  book  not  only  helpful  to  the  young  systematic  student  but 
also  to  the  general  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  present  atdtude  of 
scholars  and  specialists  toyrard  the  study  of  psychic  phenomena.    That  the  author 
has  felt  the  need  of  a  book  of  this  kind  in  her  QWn  teaching  is  in  itself  a  guaranty 
of  her  independence  of  thought  on  the  subjects  treated ;  and  her  bibliography, 
given  in  an  appendix,  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  by  the  non  specialist.    As 
regards  the  actual  information  contained  in  the  book  the  reader  has  but  to  notice 
the  citation  of  authorities  (with  references  definitely  given  in  foot  notes)  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  the  author  has  given  the  important  result  obtained  by  the 
modem  school  of  investigators  in  the  field  of  psychological  research.    The  mode  of 
presentation  and  style  adopted  by  the  author  appeals,  however,  more  to  the  meta- 
physical than  to  the  scientific  mind ;  and  the  book,  perhaps,  does  not  convey  with 
sufficient  force  the  importance  of  the  quantitative  work  of  the  modem  school  of 
psychologists.    It  undoubtedly  is  difficult  to  get  rid,  po  to  speak,  of  the  involved 
and  indirect  verbiage  of  the  older  metaphysics,  but  until  this  is  accomplished,  and 
it  is  replaced  by  the  directness  which  quantitative  results  must  render  possible,  an 
entirely  satisfactory  elementary  treatise  on  psychology  cannot  be  written.    The 
scope  of  Professor  Calkins^  book  is  indicated  by  the  following  chapter  headings:  — 
Nature  and  Methods  of  Psychology ;  Visual  Sensations  ;  Auditory  Sensations ; 
Sensations  of  Taste  and  Smell ;  Sensations  of  Pressure,  Pain  and  Temperature  ; 
Sensations  from  Internal  Excitation  and  the  Conscionsness  of  Motion  ;  The  Con- 
sciousness of  Extensity  ;  Sensational  Element  and  Sensation  ;    Attributive  Ele- 
ments of  Consciousness;  Rational  Elements  of  Consciousness ;  Attention ;  Con- 
crete Conscious  Experience  ;  Fusion  and  Association  ;  Perception  ;  Imagination  ; 
Memory  ;  Thought ;  Recognition ;  Emotion  ;  Volition  and  Belief  ;  Will  and  Faith  ; 
The  Religious  Consciousness ;  Social  Consciousness ;  The  Psychology  of  the  Ani- 
mal Consciousness  ;  The  Psychology  of  the  Child^s  Consciousness ;  The  Abnormal 
Conscious  State  of  Persons  in  Health  ;  The  History  of  Psychological  Systems. 
Various   Appendices.     Only  a  single  topic  treated  by  the  author  can  be  men- 
tioned here.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  presentation  of  the  subject,  Sensible  Tem- 
peratures, does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  work  of  experimental  psy<Aiologists  in  this 
direction.     It  is  not  wholly  true  that  **  the  sensation  of  warmth  or  of  cold  or  of 
heat  is  not  determined  by  the  actual  temperature  of  the  body,  but  by  the  relation 
between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  its  environment.     When  these 
two  are  identical,  however  high  or  low,  the  bodily  temperature  is  described  as  that 
of  the  physiological  zero,  and  there  is  no  sensation  either  of  warmth  or  of  cold," 
etc.     We  most  certainly  do  have  a  sensation  of  heat  when  the  air  temperature 
reaches  as  high  a  point  as  that  of  the  human  body.    The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1001.    PPxV-|-511.     Price,  $4.00. 

Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity,  by  C.  Walton  Swoope.     This  is  an  elementary 
text-book  containing  principles,  experiments,  and  arithmetical  problems  in  the  sci- 
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«nce  of  electricity.  Tlie  author  is  the  instructor  of  applied  electricity  at  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  the  book  grew  up  out  of  the  needs  of  his  work 
in  teaching.  He  states  that  the  demand  for  the  Jbook  arose  from  two  facts  :  first, 
the  classes  in  the  institute  being  composed  of  young  men  engaged  in  yarious  occu- 
pations who  desired  to  obtain  a  beginner's  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  arith- 
metic of  applied  electricity,  were  very  large  ;  and  second,  there  was  no  book  pub- 
lished that  was  suitable  for  thoroughly  supplementing  a  combined-course  of  lectures 
and  individual  laboratory  work.  The  result  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book 
which  combines  the  principles  of  electricity  upon  which  the  practical  applications 
of  to-day  depend,  the  experimental  demonstration  of  these  principles,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  arithmetic  of  electricity  used  in  making  practical  electrical  measure- 
ments and  calculations.  With  the  book  in  hand  the  tyro,  even  without  a  teacher, 
can  pursue  a  course  in  electricity  with  a  surety  of  progress  that  no  other  text-book 
in  this  subject  could  furnish.  The  statement  of  principles,  the  definitions,  and  the 
explanations  are  clearly  and  graphically  set  forth  ;  the  text  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  lucidity  of  expression.  There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrations, 
nearly  four  hundred  specially  prepared  cuts  being  given.  Each  chapter  has  a  set 
of  practical  working  questions  and  a  number  of  numerical  unsolved  problems,  with 
answers.  Everything  that  the  student  will  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
ject is  abundantly  furnished,  the  work  being  a  thoroughly  practical,  usable,  reliable 
text-book.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  elec- 
tricity.   New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

Around  the  World.  Book  III.  This  is  the  latest  of  the  CarrolPs  Geographical 
Series,  and  is  intended  for  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade.  It  is  a  splendid  book.  It  will 
be  very  widely  adopted.  Practical  teachers  and  leading  superintendents  are  speak- 
ing of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  It  furnishes  just  the  facts  that  one  needs  to  know 
about  our  own  country  if  one  would  become  a  well-informed  person.  The  latest 
and  most  characteristic  features  of  pur  country's  life,  including  what  is  known  as 
^*Our  New  Possessions,"  are  charmingly  presented  in  the  author's  well-known 
simple  but  finished  style.  An  extraordinary  attraction  is  found  in  the  wealth  of 
illustration, -r- more  than  a  picture  to  each  page, —  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the 
child  in  a  truthful  and  life-like  manner  the  people,  buildings,  occupations,  customs, 
and  products  of  the  various  parts  of  our  land.  The  publishers,  the  Morse  Com- 
pany, 96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  making  some  excellent  books  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  them  all.    Price,  net,  46  cents. 

How  to  Remember.  By  Eustace  H.  Miles.  In  this  we  have  the  assembling  of 
nearly  all  of  the  recently  exploited  memory  systems,  a  discussion  of  their  merits 
and  weaknesses  and  a  candid  exposition  of  the  value  of  the  employment  of  some 
system  for  strengthening  the  memory  and  for  practice  of  that  very  important 
faculty.  The  work  is  practical  rather  than  technical.  It  does  not  show  what  to 
remember,  but  how  to  remember,  and  this  feature  makes  the  volume  of  immediate 
worth  to  all  who  have  defective  memories  and  to  all  who  would  increase  the  effi- 
<!iency  of  the  faculty.  The  author's  explanations  are  lucid  and  his  criticisms  are 
honest  and  free  from  prejudice.  Teachers  and  students  will  find  the  work  not 
merely  suggestive  but  immediately  practical  and  eminently  helpful.  New  York  : 
Frederick  Wame  &  Co.     Price,  fl.OO. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zo51ogy,  by  N.  A.  Harvey,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School  and  President  of  the  Department  of 
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Science,  National  Educational  Association,  1901.  '  A  text-book  on  zoology  written 
from  a  purely  pedagogical  standpoint  is  certainly  an  innovation.  Mr.  Harvey  goes 
to  work  on  the  assumption  that  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  but  zo(5logy  in 
particular,  are  to  be  divided  into  three  periods  for  the  purposes  of  study  :  —  The 
first  period  in  which  the  student  learns  how  to  study  and  to  utilize  zoological 
material.  Knowledge  of  facts  is  a  very  subordinate  aim  in  this  period  —  the 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  all  important.  The  second  stage  is  that  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  the  chief  end  sought  after.  This  is  essentially  the 
reading  period.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  individual  research.  Working  on  this 
assumption  the  first  stage  is  necessarily  largely  laboratory  work  and  it  is  to  aid  the 
student  in  this  laboratory  work' that  this  book  has  been  written.  The  one  fault  of 
the  book  is  that  there  is  very  little  left  for  the  teacher  to  do  beyond  seeing  that  the 
proper  specimens  are  placed  before  the  class.  But  while  it  reduces  work  for  the 
teacher  it  does  no  free  thinking  for  the  pupils  —  it  simply  directs  their  thoughts  to 
the  right  channels.  This  Zo51ogy  is  adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies  or 
any  place  *of  learning  where  the  study  of  zoology  is  begun.  Chicago :  Western 
Publishing  House. 

Twentieth  Century  Shakespeare  Series  :  Julius  Cssar  is  the  first  of  five  of 
Shakespeare^s  plays  to  be  edited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  North- West  Divi- 
sion High  School,  Chicago.  This  series,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  initial 
volume,  is  adapted  for  high  school  work  —  for  preparatory  work  —  rather  than  for 
advanced  study.  In  his  notes  Mr.  Hooper  has  left  out  of  consideration  entirely  all 
questions  of  philology,  text  criticism  and  Shakespearean  grammar  and  has  devoted 
all  his  energy  toward  elucidating  the  text  and  showing  the  poetic  and  dramatic 
beauties  of  the  play.  It  is  announced  by  the  publishers  that  **  Hamlet."  *^  Mac- 
beth." **  As  You  Like  It,"  and  **  King  Lear"  will  appear  very  shortly,  all  being 
edited  in  the  same  pleasing  manner  by  Mr.  Hooper.  Chicago  :  Ainsworth  &  Com- 
pany. 

Three  new  books  have  been  added  to  Heath*s  Modern  Language  Series :  — 
Daudet^s  Le  Petit  Chose,  abridged  and  edited  with  introductory  note  by  O.  B. 
Super,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Dickinson  College.  This  volume  has 
copious  notes  but  no  vocabulary.  Goldoni^s  La  Locandiera,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  vocabulary  by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
in  Boston  University,  and  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  in  Boston  University.  Echegaray's  0  Locura  0  Santidad,  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  of 
Boston  University.  In  these  three  volumes  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  given  the  mod- 
em language  student  Inexpensive  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  serviceable 
pocket  editions  of  Eminent  foreign  authors.  The  print  is  large  and  clear  and  the 
binding  is  strong.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Student  Series  of  Latin  Classics  :  Cicero  —  Select  Orations,  edited  by  Ben  jar 
min  L.  D'Ooge,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  This  is 
by  far  the  most  elaborate  school  edition  of  Cicero  or  in  fact  of  any  classical  writer 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Illustrations,  maps  and  plans  have  been  used  unspar- 
ingly—  many  of  the  illustrations  being  from  hitherto  unpublished  photographs 
taken  by  the  editor.  Several  features  new  to  Latin  text-books  appear  in  this  most 
estimable  volume.  Running  parallel  with  the  Catilinarian  Orations  are  selections 
from  Sallust*s  account  of  Catiline  —  these  form  a  most  excellent  commentary  for 
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the  Ciceronian  oration  and  at  the  same  time  olEer  very  appropriate  material  for 
sight  work.  Use  of  the  tables  of  synonyms  and  of  contrasted  words  and  of  related 
words  can  have  no  other  result  than  increased  strength  in  reading  and  an  enlarged 
vocabulary.  The  introductory  notes  leave  nothing  to  be  imagined  or  filled  in  in 
the  historical  setting  of  the  several  orations.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
times  are  shown  up  in  their  true  light.  The  resume  of  the  life  of  Cicero  is  by  all 
means  the  most  complete  condensed  account  yet  presented.  Boston  :  Benj.  H 
Sanborn  &  Co. 

England's  Story,  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.  This  is  a  history  for  grammar 
and  high  schools  giving  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  Great  Britian  from  the 
time  of  the  influence  of  Rome,  about  55  B.  C.  The  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  the 
Normans,  the  Piantagenets,  the  Kings  of  Lancaster  and  the  York  and  Tudor 
Sovereigns,  the  Stuarts  and  the  House  of  Hanover  are  considered,  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  to  Edward  YII.  The  effort  to  cover  so  long  a  period  in  a  single  volume 
suitable  for  school  use  of  course  necessitates  the  utmost  condensation,  but  the  main 
facts  are  included,  and  the  style  is  fresh  and  interesting.  The  book  is  the  out- 
growth of  some  familiar  talks  to  several  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  the  English 
High  School  at  Worcester.  Fully  Illustrated,  the  frontispiece  being  the  impressive 
picture  of  Alfred  the  Great,  made  from  the  sculpture  of  Harno  Thornicroft,  B.  A. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  85c. 

The  Arnold  Primer,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.  This  opens  in  a  conversational 
way,  as  follows  :  —  **  Children,  here  is  a  new  book  for  you.  It  is  a  picture  book 
and  a  story  book.  You  have  bright  eyes  to  see  the  pictures,  and  you  have  ears  to 
hear  the  stories."  The  pictures  and  the  stories  will  alike  interest  the  little  reader, 
and  he  is  led  on  by  easy,  successive  steps  not  only  to  a  knowledge  of  how  to  read, 
but  also  to  a  correct  taste  for  good  literature.  Miss  Arnold's  book  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  first  reading  book.  It  is  the  initial  step  in  the  **  Step- 
piug-Stones  to  Literature"  Series.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  80c. 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend,  by  Germain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.  This  book  gives 
the  literary  and  legendary  side  of  astronomy.  It  presents  most  interestingly  the 
mythology  of  the  sky  as  embodied  in  the  classic  stories  of  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  see  with  the  physical  eye  the  origin  of  the  names  given  to  various  con- 
stellations, such  as  Syra,  Ursa-Major,  Scorpio,  etc  The  book  is  a  fascinating  one*, 
and  will  lead  to  a  new  interest  in  the  stars,  on  the  part  of  the  student  or  reader. 
It  aids  the  imagination  and  is  suggestive  of  the  marvellous  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  times  in  real  knowledge  of  this  interesting  science.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  65c. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  Delineator  grows  more  rich  and  sumptaous  wltli  each  nnmber.  The  February  num- 
ber has  a  very  Bugfreetlve  and  fully  lUastrated  article  on  **  A  Small  but  Very  Desirable 

Country  House,"  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg. McClure^a  Maa<u:ine  for  February  gives  the  place 

of  honor  to  an  article  on  Ocean  Telegraphy,  with  a  fine  frontis-piece  portrait  of  Marconi. 

A  number  of  very  pretty  iUnstrationB  brighten  a  readable  article  on  "  Hunting  with  the 

Camera,'*  by  Adler  Anderson,  in  Pearsotys  Magazine^  current  number. The  Woman*8 

Home  Companion^  of  the  general  style  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  is  becoming  a  popular 

and  succeftsful  home  paper.    It  is  published  at  Springfield.  Ohio. The  January  number  of 

Blachioood'8  Edinburgh  Magazine  is  full  of  the  Boer  War.     "The  Anglo-Saxon  Society 
Woman,"  is  the  title  of  a  well  written  article  by  a  sagacious  ohserver,  in  the  same  magazine. 

The  American  Antiquarian  has  a'schojarly  article  by  Charles  Halloc^,  M.  B.  S.,  on  "The 

Ancestors  of  the  American  IndUenes." The  Century  for  February  has  a  pleasant  paper 

on  "  A  Visit  to  Mount  Vernon  a  Century  Ago." The  La<Ues*  Home  Journal  contains  a  letter 

from  Mr.  Bote  to  the  American  Parent.'whTch  will  be  of  luterest  to  educators  and  provoke 
discussion.    It  speaks  caustically  of  the  cramming  system  in  the  schoole. 
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MANUAL    TRAINING    AS  A    SOCIALIZINa   FACTOR. 

SUPT.    RICHARD  6.    BOONE,    CINCIITNATI,    OHIO. 

J 

TO  habituate  one  to  cooperate  with  one's  fellows  is  a  means  of 
socialization.  To  cooperate  with  one's  fellows  means  not 
only  working  in  concert  with  them,  but  working  with  their  inter- 
ests in  mind.  It  means  that  one  thinks,  in  his  doing,  not  of  his 
own  interests  only,  but  of  others  tmd  their  rights,  their  wishes, 
their  plans,  their  conditions,  their  resources,  their  limitations,  their 
achievements,  tlieir  failures ;  and  the  disposition  to  modify  one's 
work  in  terms  of  this  view  of  them  and  theirs.  One  becomes 
thereby  a  factor  in  the  common  life ;  not  an  individual  only,  but  a 
person ;  not  a  finely  finished  whole  in  himself  only,  but  a  forceful 
part  of  the  larger  whole  of  society.  One  becomes  a  member  of 
the  community,  sharing  efforts  toward  a  common  good,  and 
sharing  the  returns  of  this  combined  effort ;  sharing  privileges  and 
resources,  but  sharing  also  responsibilities  and  obligations.  One 
is  socifdized  as  he  becomes  a  factor  in  the  common  life,  contribu- 
ting of  his  richest  individuid  possessions  to  the  common  store  of 
skill,  insight,  culture  imd  cai'e  for  the  public  welfare. 

To  transfer  one's  interest  from  self  to  somewhat  other  than  self 
is  a  soeializmg  process.  This  is  the  centrifugal  movement  that 
finds  its  fruit  in  the  outgoing,  not  the  incoming  product.  To 
have  devoted  one's  life  to  the  amelioration  of  mean  social  condi- 
tions, to  have  instructed  or  guided  the  ignonuit  or  wayward 
through  interest  in  them,  not  for  self-preferment,  to  have  exercised 
one's  skill,  not  for  profit  alone,  but  in  lines  where  there  was  a 
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public  need,  to  have  re-distributed  Nature's  forces  to  the  end  that 
human  nature  is  humanized ;  is  to  have  become  socialized. 

As  one  must  live  chiefly  among  and  in  conjunction  with  others, — 
this  acquirement  of  the  social  reference  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
one's  education.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  know  much  and  know 
it  thoroughly,  he  must  know  what  the  world  has  need  of.  Eacli 
ona  is,  in  a  measure,  the  community's  trustee;  a  steward  of  an 
estate,  whose  income  many  others  share  with  him.  The  school 
must  give  him  both  the  tools  and  the  disposition  to  administer  the 
estate  to  their  and  his  common  profit.  One  \&  bom  an  individual, 
and  is,  by  nature,  careful  of  his  own,  acquisitive,  and  more  or  less 
<jontentious ;  through  taking  others  into  account  in  one's  daily 
behavior,  doing  what  the  larger  neighborhood  or  group  interests 
suggest,  even  against  one's  individual  preference ;  and  refraining, 
in  view  of  the  common  welfare,  from  what  one  wishes  for  himself, 
.one  becomes  a  person.  And  this  habit,  the  education  of  the  youth 
should  confirm.  These  words  are  not  used  at  all  with  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  mind  or  the  mandates  of  religion  or  thejcon- 
science ;  but  solely,  upon  this  occasion,  with  the  thought  that  as 
we  must  live  in  social  groups  and  in  conununity  relations,  one  has 
need,  on  the  purely  secular  and  business  levels,  to  be  educated  for 
efficient  service  and  efficient  sharing  in  these  relations. 

The  Public  School  is  in  itself  a  great  socializing  factor ;  a  large 
school  better  than  a  small  one ;  a  school  better  than  the  home. 
Here  as  elsewhere  one  must  live  what  one  has  thought,  else  the 
thinking  loses  its  vitality.  To  live  among  people,  in  general,  fits 
one  for  living  among  people.  The  class's  influence  is  more  effect- 
ive than  the  didactics  of  the  teacher.  The  school  educates  by 
virtue  of  its  being  a  school.  The  home  governess  may  be  schol- 
arly, clean,  refined  and  possessed  of  great  personal  force, 
but  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  conditions,  handicapped  in  the  effort 
to  fit  the  one  child  or  the  one  family  of  children  for  intercourse 
witli  the  complex  relations  of  an  involved  social  business  and  insti- 
tutional life  outside  the  family.  The  class  room,  the  playground, 
the  concert  of  action  and  interest,  the  give  and  tiike  of  conflicting 
biases,  and  the  inevitable  manifoldness  of  view,  make  the  public 
school  —  dangerous  as  it  may  become,  because  of  its  too  frequent 
democratic  license,  —  the  most  efficient  institution    known  as  a 
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means  of  socializing  the  child ;  translating  his  nan*ow  selfisliness 
into  the  terms  of  ethical  standards. 

Further  and  more  specifically,  the  school  that  involves  mutual 
adjustments  is  more  efficient  in  this  humanizing  process  than  the 
best  of  schools  that  require  individual  knowing  only  or  regard 
individual  interests  narrowly.  The  possession  of  mer^  knowledge, 
however  comprehensive  and  accurate  does  not  of  itself  and  neces- 
Barily  confer  social  efficiency.  Indeed,  men  of  affairs,  are  often 
persons  of  less  learning,  but  of  much  resourcefulness  and  human 
adaptability.  The  traditional  school  too  generally  lacks  this  train- 
ing in  puiposed  mutual  adjustment  of  individual  behavior  to  the 
social  environing  conditions.  Talks  to  and  with  the  young  about 
patriotism  an4  the  flag,  about  charity  and  conspicuous  instances  of 
beautiful  philanthropy,  and  heroisms  in  war,  sacrifices  in  poverty, 
the  attractiveness  of  refinement,  the  utilities  of  fair  dealing  and 
honesty,  —  generally  end  in  mere  talk.  That  they  shall  show  any 
results  in  their  own  lives  of  real  love  for  their  home  institutions 
and  the  national  banner,  a  disposition  to  be  charitable  where  there 
is  want,  fitness  for  heroisms  in  times  of  public  danger,  a  readiness 
for  such  economies  and  sacrifices  as  shall  transform  poverty  into  a 
provident  surplus,  the  winning  gentleness  of  refinement,  and  faith 
in  the  future  returns  of  integiity  and  industry ;  the  yomig  must 
have  had  opportunity  to  make  habit  of  expressing  their  faith  in 
the  flag  and  their  countrj^  of  being  charitable  to  the  want  that 
lies  nearest  them  among  companions  and  neighbors,  of  serving 
others  rather  than  themselves  in  times  of  danger  and  distress,  of 
sacrifices  and  provident  savings  well  within  their  resources,  of 
strict  honesty  with  themselves  and  others  when  there  is  chance  for 
dishonesty  and  pretense. 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  I  am  sure,  that  the  school  whose 
lessons  in  the  acqmring  of  knowledge  are  supplemented  by  oppor- 
tunities for  the  adjustment  of  their  behavior,  daily,  to  the  social 
interests  which  they  share  in  their  school,  is  a  more  effective  dis- 
cipline for  an  intelligent  participation  as  adults  in  the  institutional 
and  neighborhood  life  of  their  time,  than  any  school,  however  well 
administered,  that  looks  to  individual  improvement  and  personal 
culturing  in  the  narrow  sense.  It  takes  the  attention  and  interest 
of  one  from  himself  and  his  concerns,  and  is  correspondingly  regen- 
erative of  motive  and  character. 
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There  is  hence,  an  enormous  appreciation  of  work  as  a  means  of 

education,  —  when  the  end  of  work  is  a  product  of  conmion  use  or 

other's  use.     Adults  may  live  and  sacrifice  and  suffer  for  others 

/  —  with  purpose^  and  intelligentiy ;  children  rarely  do  so.     But  to 

/  have  made  something,  however  simple,  for  a  companion  or  a  parent 

'  or  for  an  exhibit  and  inspection,  or  for  the  market,  —  best  of  all, 

!  for  a  companion  or  for  the  class  of  his  fellows,  has  far-reaching 

consequences  foB^  good  in  a  child's  life  and  fixes  the  social  habit. 

His  interests  are  projected  into  a  larger  field,  whether  it  be  the 

domain  of  thing  or  person.     The  object  of  his  living  is 'outside 

himself  and  life  is  by  so  much  dignified.     The  man  who  can  do 

^  things  is  rarely  pessimistic  or  disheartened.     The  future  holds 

promises  and  misanthropy  is  a  whim. 

Contemporary  pedagogy  is  growingly  appreciative  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  work  as  a  school  means  of  fitting  for  life :  —  whatever 
I  sets  the  child  to  work  of  his  own  motion ;  work  with  an  interest ; 
work  with  hand  and  eye  and  mind ;  work  with  his  own  purpose 
in  view;  work  that  fits  means  to  ends.  But  it  must  be  work  that 
is  something  other  than  copying  and  mere  imitation.  There  must 
be  an  mtelligent  vision  behind  the  work,  of  something  which,  he 
wimts  to  do.  The  exercise  must  be  one  that  gives  fair  promise  of 
valid  results  of  his  own  planning.  If  the  product  be  one  that  he 
or  others  can  use,  and  for  which  there  is  a  need,  and  that  is  made 
of  service  after  its  production,  so  much  the  better.  The  value  of 
the  exercise  consists  in  the  reactions  of  the  promised  outcome  upon 
the  effort.  The  child  is  manufacturing  or  doing  —  playing  or 
working  for  a  purpose. 

Whence  comes  the  great  value  of  the  Kindergartens,  —  whose 
exercises  are  directed  (in  part)  to  cultivating  a  habit  of  workuig 
(or  playing)  with  others,  working  for  others,  deferring,  in  all  com- 
mon matters,  to  others,  regarding  the  interests  of  others.  The 
Kindergarten  is  honored,  not  for  the  infonnation  acquired  (though 
this  is  considerable  and  genetic),  but  for  the  wholesome  attitudes 
of  mind,  the  altruistic  biases,  the  self-mitiative,  the  alertness  and 
open-minded  interest,  the  self-reliance,  the  power  of  varied 
expression,  —  drawing,  folding,  building,  modeling,  cutting,  mim- 
icking, marching,  posing,  planning,  etc. 
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In  the  Kindergarten  the  child  learns  resourcefulness ;  becomes 
<.*oncessive ;  works  in  concert,  without  losing  his  initiative,  finds 
<joncrete  realization  in  his  own  efforts  of  the  struggles  and  achieve- 
^ments  of  the  race.  He  makes  things,  and  lives  over  in  his  daily 
behavior  the  conduct  of  others,  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his 
companions,  surrenders  his  caprice  to  the  good  or  wish  of  the 
^roup  —  takes  his  first  formal  lessons  in  real  democracy.  The 
\  Kindergarten  is  a  great  socializing  and  humanizing  factor  among 
idl  purposeful  educational  agencies.  Herein  also  lies  the  sufficient 
reason  for  Manual  Trainmg,  learning  through  making  things,  — 
things  that  are  an  incident  to  the  community  life. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  been  intro- 
<luced  not  for  their  sake  alone,  but.  to  present  the  various  mean- 
ings of  the  socializing  process  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  Manual 
Training  as  one  of  the  available  instruments  in  the  social  equip- 
ment of  the  child.     This  paragraph,  therefore,  can  well  be  brief,  if 
the  introductory  statements  have  been  rightly  made.     The  whole  \ 
problem  of  industry  is  a  problem  in  Social  Science.     The  wise^ 
Hebrew  dictum  dating  from  the  closing  of  the  Eden  incident,  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  has,  in  the  strenuous 
modern  social  conditions,  come  to  be,  "  In  the  toil  of  thy  life  shalt\ 
thou  win  a  place  among  thy  fellows,"  and  so  be  entitled  to   eat. ' 
Whatever  education  m  any  profitable  degree  fits  the  individual  to 
join  helpfully  and  certainly  with  his  fellow-outcasts  from  Eden 
-(which  means  incasts  of  the  world)  in  the  economic  struggle,  so 
that  he  may  still  retain  or  augment  his  own  self-respect,  is  an  edu- 
cation that  is  deserving  of  our  respect. 

Without  in  any  sense,  or  to  any  extent,  depreciating  by  a  word 
my  confidence  or  the  reader's,  in  the  saving  influences  of  the  tra- 
ditional courses  in  literary  and  scholastic  studies,  my  conviction 
is  strong  that  for  a  great  majority  of  the  country's,  and  especially 
the  city's  youth,  the  first  and  most  effective  lessons  in  self-helpful-'S 
ness,  which  means  public    usefulness,    are   to    be   found   in   the* 
thoughtful  work  of  the  hands.     Possibly  this  is  the  real  signifi-^ 
cance  of  the  Mosaic  account,  that  as  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  but  by  every  word  of  the  divine  commission  that  endows 
him  with  human  (hence  divine)  responsibilities ;  "  so  by  the  sweat 
of  thy  face,  shalt  thou  learn  how  honorably  and  modestly  to  use 
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thy  bread  in  the  face  of  these  responsibiUties."  Certamly  the 
chief  obligations  to  labor,  under  which  we  modems  exist,  lie 
outside  ourselves,  —  in  the  needs  of  our  families,  who  are  ourselves 
projected  into  the  home,  the  needs  of  our  neighbors  (of  Good 
Samaritan  kin),  and  the  conventional  order  that  is  the  creation  of 
modem  conditions.     The  child  must  not  be  taught,  that  he  does, 

(but  so  taught  that  he  will  sustain  this  helpful  relation  to  his  gen- 
eration ;  contributing  his  part  toward  conserving  and  furthering 
safe  economic  and  industrial  relations  with  his  fellows;  adding 
skill  to  his  intelligence,  and  making  intelligent  his  skill ;  able  and 
disposed,  cheerfully  and  habitually,  to  put  his  entire  endowment 
pf  learning,  refinement,  chastened  purposes  and  love  for 
^  /the  good,  the  pure  and  clean,  his  high  living  and  heart-whole 
jinterest  in  his  fellows,  into  whatever  lowly  or  exalted  labor  of  his, 
behind  the  counter,  on  the  farm,  at  the  desk,  in  the  shop  or  at  the 
machine,  befpre  the  bar,  or  at  the  bedside,  in  the  pulpit  and  upon 
every  separate  task ;  that  he  hold  not  his  place  among  men  by  suf- 
ferance only. 

Whether  it  be  that  skill  is  added  to  intelligence,  or  intelligence 
is  gained  through  training  for  skill,  the  exercises  that  lead  to  skill 
are  invaluable.  Four  out  of  five  of  the  youth  of  our  land  receive 
now,  too  little  education  in  the  schools  to  furnish  any  adequate 
foimdation  for  expeit  work.  Is  it  not  possible  that  education 
through  manual  tasks  may  furnish  the  coveted  solution  of  the 
problem ;  that  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  constituent  members 
of  an  autonomous  society  shall  be  equipped  to  do  something  — 
every  one  his  own  separate  service  —  something  that  he  can  do 
well,  and  that  society,  for  its  welfare,  needs  to  have  done  ? 

In  the  Manual  Training  school,  it  is  not  meant  that  each  shall  be 
made  ready  for  some  one  trade  or  other  employment ;  but  that 
each,  through  working  at  typical  trades,  employing  common  prin- 
ciples, shall  be  made  resourceful  in  the  use  of  mechanical  forms,, 
tools  and  machines,  to  the  end  that  the  manufacturing  and  design- 
ing habit  shall  be  fixed.  In  this  sense  the  Manual  Training  school 
has  great  responsibilities.  Our  people  are  a  great  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nation.  And  along  with  as  good  a  general  edu- 
cation as  they  can  be  brought  to  use  or  accept,  there  should  be 
provided  this  means  also  of  equipping  the  indififerent  or  indigent 
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A  SNAPSHOT  aLIMPSE  INTO  SWITZERLAND. 

BY    ▲.    ALBBRTINB    WBTTBR,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

IT  was  on  a  rainy  day  in  spring  that  the  mood  came  upon  me  to 
rummage  my  odds  and  ends  in  my  writing  desk  drawers,  those 
jealously  guarded  and  rarely  opened  receptacles  wherein  lay  hid- 
den all  the  treasures  of  my  school  days  and  even  of  my  early 
young  ladyhood.  Little  scraps  of  paper  with  a  date  and  a  very 
laconic  remark  perhaps,  incomprehensible  to  anybody  but  myself, 
a  piece  of  pale  blue  ribbon,  tied  in  a  graceful  knot ;  dried  leaves 
and  flowers  gathered  on  our  trips  over  valley  and  hill,  and  numer- 
ous other  things.  Oh  !  for  those  journeys  through  field  and  for- 
est !  I  count  them  among  my  sweetest  recollections.  They  form 
51  very  important  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Switzer- 
land. Half-day  excursions  are  a  monthly  occurrence,  those  of  one 
day's  duration  are  semi-annual ;  but  the  crowning  glory  is  the  two 
days'  trip,  which  comes  but  once  a  year, 
j '  A  blue  gentian,  neatly  glued  on  to  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 

4  was  written  "  Wengemalp,  1885,"  reminded  me  of  one  of  our  most 

delightful  trips  in  the  Alps.  That  blue  gentian !  How  well  I 
remember  picking  it,  and  how  vividly  those  two  days  stand  before 
my  eye. 

I  attended  school  in  Benie  at  that  time  and  the  question  of  our 
*'  great  excursion  "  had  come  up.  Some  wanted  to  go  South,  oth- 
ers East,  still  others  it  drew  North,  and  there  were  as  many 
opinions  almost  as  there  were  girls. 

Finally*  one  of  our  teachers  proposed  a  trip  to  the  foot  of  those 
magnificent  peaks,  Jungfrau,  Monch  and  Eiger,  whose  snow-cov- 
ered tops  we  could  see  from  our  school-room  windows,  illuminated 
and  aglow  from  the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun.  How  I  wish 
everybody  was  fortunate  enough  to  behold  that  magnificent  dis- 
play of  nature,  the  alpine  glow !  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  a  description  of  it,  words  fail  me.  But  as  many  times  as 
I  have  seen  that  beautiful  spectacle,  it  was  always  new  to  me  and 
inspired  me  every  time  afresh  with  awe  and  reverence  for  Mother 
Nature. 
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We  were  unanimous  in  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  journey 
and  loHt  no  time  in  getting  ready. 

'Hie  short  distance  from  Beme  to  Thun  was  made  by  rail,  not 
in  a  limiteil  express  it  is  true,  but  in  one  of  those  slow,  easy-going 
milrr^ad  trains,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  countrj'.  But  for  us  it 
could  not  prjHsible  go  tof>  slowly,  because  we  wanted  to  see  even' 
inch  of  ground  that  was  worthy  of  Ixjing  looked  at  and  admired. 

In  Thun  a  small  steamer  brought  us  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lake  of  Thun,  which  is  framed  by  meadows  of  the  softest  green^ 
villagcH  clean  and  pretty  enough  to  form  a  picture  by  themselves^ 
and  hills  and  mountiiins  of  all  sizes.  Wherever  we  looked  we  saw 
srjriicthing  to  fulmii'e,  something  to  delight  in,  to  be  proud  of,  be- 
cause it  w^is  a  part  of  our  home.  Xo  wonder  we  felt  happy  and 
gay.      W^e  talked,  laughed,  and  sang  to  our  heart's  content. 

As  soon  as  we  would  spy  another  steamer  ui  the  distance  com- 
ing t^iwards  us  our  handkerchiefs  were  waved  at  her  passengers  to 
greet  them  in  our  enthusiasm,  and  the  responses  were  always  of 
the  most  chc^erful  and  encouragmg  kind. 

In  Intiirlaken  a  numl^r  of  carriages  awaited  us,  which  incident 
by  the>  way,  was  a  most  delightful  surprise.  For  where  is  there  a 
Hcliool-girl  the  wide  world  over  who  would  not  prefer  a  ride  in  a 
(•iirriag(;  to  the  most  delightful  walk !  I  don't  think  she  can  be 
found,  not  even  in  Switzerliuid,  where  walking  and  climbing  are 
coiiHidcred  great  fun. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Interlaken  at  all,  knowing  that  we  would 
have  time  enough  to  do  so  on  our  return  the  next  day.  Alas  L 
alas  !  w('  reckoned  without  the  host. 

Do  I  need  to  tell  anybody  how  big  and  happy  we  felt?  No 
(jueen  has  ever  felt  prouder  on  her  throne  than  we  did  in  our  car- 
riages on  that  beautiful  foreiiocm  that  brought  us  to  Cirindelwald^ 
AlK)ve  us  a  blue  forget-me-not  sky,  around  us  the  fresh,  invigorat- 
ing mountain  air,  and  on  both  sides  the  most  enchanting  view ;. 
mountains,  valleys,  fields  luid  meadows;  in  our  hearts  nothing  but 
happiness  and  love  of  life,  and  behind  us  just  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
years  at  the, most.     Who  would  not  have  felt  happy? 

We  were  not  slow  in  giving  expression  to  our  exuberant  feel- 
ings by  singing  one  song  after  another  to  the  praise  of  our  coun- 
try, for  we  all  could  sing,  and  loved  to  sing ;  it  was  a  part  of  our 
iu\ture. 
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But  everything  comes  to  an  end,  even  a  carriage  ride.  Grindel- 
wald  saw  us  alight  from  our  thrones  and  start  on  a  foot  tour  of  at 
least  four  hours'  duration.  But  let  no  one  think  it  was  only  a 
common,  ordinary  walk ;  no,  it  was  climbing,  —  good,  earnest 
climbmg,  over  rocks  and  hills,  through  fields  and  forests.  I  was 
sotnewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  "  aimy  "  trying  to  pick  some  wild 
flowers,  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  but  which  I  had  never  seen 
until  now,  when  lo  and  behold,  the  most  solid,  coldest  snowball 
that  ever  was  made  came  whizzing  toward  me  and  left  a  gentle 
reminder  on  my  poor  little  stump  of  a  nose.  Before  I  had  time  to 
wonder  where  it  came  from  it  was  followed  by  half  a  dozen  more. 
They  came  rushing  on  like  so  many  bullets  in  a  fierce  battle,  only 
that  we,  the  attacked,  did  not  have  any  to  fire  back.  They  came 
from  the  vanguard,  who  had  found  a  layer  of  snow  in  some  remote 
comer  under  an  overhanging  rock  to  which  the  sun  never  had 
found  his  way,  and  were  bombarding  us  most  unmercifully. 

A  few  more  steps  and  the  Wengernalp,  our  journey's  end,  was 
before  us.  There  they  stood,  those  three  imposing  peaks  that 
probably  have  l>een  standing  there  since  times  immemorial ;  the 
Jungf mu,  in  her  robe  of  perpetual  snow,  the  symbol  of  purity,  and 
her  two  companions,  Monch  and  Eiger.  How  many  times  had 
our  imagination  carried  us  hither,  how  often  had  we  wished  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  Alpine  ■  world,  and  now  that  eventful  moment 
had  come  at  last. 

What  a  world  it  was !  As  great  as  it  was  peaceful.  Not  a 
sound  could  we  hear ;  we  had  come  from  a  noisy,  turbulent,  fight- 
ing world  to  one  where  eternal  peace  swayed  the  sceptre,  where  no 
discord  marred  the  harmony  of  its  pulsations.  Nobody  spoke ;  we 
were  awed  into  silence. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  our  worshiping,  a  soft,  mellow  sound 
penetmted  the  air,  coming  from  we  knew  not  where.  It  grew 
stronger  without  losing  any  of  its  sweetness,  and  without  liaving 
been  told  we  knew  instinctively  that  it  was  the  Alpine  horn,  the 
Alpine  horn  of  which  we  had  read  and  heard  so  often.  We  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  for  fear  of  losing  one  of  its  exquisite  notes. 

They  not  only  filled  the  air  around  us  with  their  sweetness,  but 
also  our  hearts ;  we  felt  nearer  to  the  Infinite  than  we  ever  had 
before.   When  it  was  ended  we  stood  as  if  transfigured,  and  before 
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any  of  us  had  time  to  break  the  charm  by  a  careless  word,  one  of 
the  teachers  started  our  favorite  song,  which,  if  .translated,  would 
run :  "  My  Country,  '  T  is  of  Tiiee,"  and  oh  !  with  what  fervor 
'did  we  sing  it !  The  melody  on  the  Alpine  horn  had  been  a  prayer, 
our  song  was  the  Amen. 

Early  next  morning  we  had  to  bid  good-bye  to  that  beautiful 
spot,  because  we  knew  our  downward  route  would  be  long  and 
difficult.  We  expected  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fun  going  down 
hill,  but  we  soon  found  out  that  ascending  a  mountain  is  to 
be  preferred  to  descending  it.  Besides,  the  sky  overhead  looked 
anything  but  pleasant,  in  fact,  some  big  gray  clouds  tried  to  cover 
it  up.  And  when  somebody  cried  "  Rain,"  we  all  came  to  a  stand- 
still, looked  at  each  other,  and  tlien  began  to  laugh.  On  our 
leaving  Berne  the  day  before  our  motto  had  been  :  "No  luggage," 
and  there  was  not  one  among  us  who  had  not  taken  the  words 
most  literally  ;  therefore  there  was  a  brilliant  absence  of  umbrellas 
and  rain-cloaks  in  that  crowd. 

But  then,  what  school-girls  would  mind  a  few  drops  of  water! 
Simply  ignoring  them  we  kept  on  jumping  over  stones  and 
branches,  picking  all  the  flowers  we  could  find.  No  gentian,  no 
violet,  not  one  flower  within  our  reach  was  overlooked,  and  the 
bouquets  in  our  hands  grew  larger  and  larger.  But  alas  !  also  the 
number  of  raindrops  that  came  pouring  down.  That  l:)eautiful 
valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  with  its  famous  Staubbach  !  Tliey  were 
both  treated  very  shamefully  by  us.  Not  one  look  did  we  bestow 
on  them.  But  then,  how  could  we  ?  We  could  not  see  anything 
but  rain,  rain,  rain,  wherever  we  looked.  It  was  a  relief  when  we 
finally  reached  the  broad  country  road,  there  at  least  we  could 
keep  closer  together  and  walk  arm  in  arm.  We  formed  several 
rows  and  then  began  to  march.  But  to  march  without  singing 
was  too  stale  for  us,  so  we  commenced  to  sing  our  marching  songs 
which  we  were  used  to  sing  during  our  physical  culture  lessons. 
We  sung  all  those  we  knew,  and  when  we  had  finished  the  last 
one,  we  began  with  the  first  one  again.  We  did  not  care,  it 
shortened  tlie  time  and  kept  us  in  good  humor.  And  it  rained, 
and  rained,  and  kept  on  raining,  not  by  drops,  no,  by  the  bucket. 

We  did  arrive  in  Tnterlaken,  yes,  but  how  ?  Wringing  wet. 
Our  thin  summer  dresses  were  tight  fitting  by  this  time,  not  only  the 
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waists,  no,  the  skirts  also  clung  very  tenderly  to  our  limbs.  There 
was  a  miniature  lake  in  each  shoe  and  another  one  in  the  rim  of 
«ach  hat.  I  wonder  if  Interlaken  has  had  before  or  since  such 
wet,  muddy,  bedraggled  and  at  the  same  time  such  laughing,  jolly 
visitors  ? 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  how  Interlaken  looks,  all  I  saw  there 
was  rain,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  get  there  once  more  be- 
fore I  die,  for  to  have  been  there  and  not  seen  anything  of  it,  is 
worse  than  never  to  have  gone  there  at  all. 

Where  are  they  all  now,  I  wonder,  those  twenty  merry  girls 
from  Berne  ?  Two,  I  know,  are  in  this  country,  others  are  at 
home,  and  some  three  or  four  have  already  gone  to  rest:  they 
were  spared  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


A    I 
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INTERrSCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 

8UPT.  J.  M.  SARYER,  CANTON,  O. 

A  THLETICS  is  a  term  applied  to  physical  exercises  requiring 
'^--*-  strength  and  skill.  Man  in  common  with  all  animal  life 
has  a  desire  for  physical  activity.  Delight  in  athletic  sports  and 
games  is  normal  in  adolescence.  The  boy  who  proudly  invites  his 
fellows  to  feel  the  bunch  of  muscle  in  his  contracted  biceps  is 
ready  for  the  athletic  contest.  The  boy  who  knows  he  is  not 
justified  in  giving  such  invitation  is  full  of  desire  and  envy.  The 
young  man  rejoices  in  the  exuberance  of  physical  power.  His 
organs  are  dynamic  and  his  reservoirs  of  energy  overflow.  When 
this  surplus  of  vital  force  is  allowed  to  spend  itself  in  the  competi- 
tions- of  the  atliletic  field  a  direct  contribution  is  made  to  the 
happiness  of  the  young  and  the  peace  of  the  old.  The  play  in- 
stinct must  have  gratification  in  the  heyday  of  youth.  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  writes :  "  The  fresh  air  habit,  at  home  and  in  the 
school,  is  the  most  wholesome  bodily  habit  that  can  be  implanted 
at  the  school  age."  Hunting  and  fishing  are  favorite  recreations 
of  young  and  old,  small  and  great.  These  sports  have  helped  to 
produce  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  manhood.  Baseball  and 
football  have  aided  in  training  many  of  the  brave  American  soldiei's 
who  conquered  the  Spaniards  in  the  last  war.  What  is  football 
but  a  sham  battle  on  a  small  scale,  fought  by  equal  numbers  with- 
out weapons  under  some  other  restrictions.  Athletes,  hi  their  loyalty 
to  the  scliool,  like  soldiers  in  their  loyalty  to  the  flag,  are  willing 
to  do,  and  to  dare,  and  to  die. 

Education  according  to  nature  finds  an  important  place  for  plays 
luid  games.  Eveiy  school  needs  its  play-ground  or  athletic  field. 
Schools  in  England,  more  generally  than  in  America,  supply  this 
opportunity  for  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  the  boys. 
A  master  of  sports  and  games  is  employed  to  teach  and  direct. 
Calisthenics  and  gymnastics  are  poor  substitutes  for  plays  and 
athletics.  They  lack  the  elements  of  sponttuieity  and  buoyancy  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  competition  and  rivalry.  They  are 
without  strong  incentive  to  the  best  effort  pushed  to  the  point  of 
fatigue.     Intensity  of  effort  may  l)e  justly  expected  when  the  exer- 
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eise  is  pleasurable.  To  reinforce  this  statement  I  quote  from 
several  eminent  writers :  "  Play  is  the  truest  expression  of  the 
child/'  "  Play  holds  the  sources  of  all  ttiat  is  good."  "  Man  is  wholly 
man  only  when  he  plays."  "  The  measure  of  value  of  work  is  the 
amount  of  play  there  is  in  it,  and  the  measure  of  value  of  play  is 
the  amount  of  work  there  is  in  it."  "Play  deepens  the  feeling  of 
selfhood,  and  develops  originality  and  the  sense  of  responsibility." 
"Play  is  the  gi'eat  means  of  reconciling  free  individuality  with 
obedience  to  the  social  order."  Work  and  play  are  transposable. 
Play  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue  crosses  the  line  separating  the 
pleasurable  and  the  non-pleasurable.  It  is  the  transmutation  of 
play  into  work.  Work  under  the  guise  of  play  is  attractive  and 
interesting.  While  play  is  preeminently  recreative  it  teaches  many 
lessons  that  cannot  be  learned  in  the  class  room.  Individuality 
shows  itself  more  clearly  at  play  than  at  work.  The  teacher  de- 
siring to  learn  the  true  character  of  his  pupils  must  observe  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  of  their  games.  The  school  room 
at  best  is  not  well  calculated  for  the  pupils'  self-expression  or  self- 
activity.  The  influence  and  authority  of  the  teacher  veiy  often 
are  restraining  instead  of  stimulating  in  their  effects  upon  the 
pupils.  The  will  of  the  teacher  is  predominant.  For  this  reason 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  lessons  in  school  directly  formative  of 
character. 

The  school  room  is  an  environment  very  different  from  the 
play^groimd,  even  though  the  same  persons  are  all  present.  The 
relations  of  pupil  to  teacher,  and  of  pupil  to  pupil,  are  much 
changed.  The  school  room  is  monarchial  while  the  play-ground  is 
democratic.  The  play-groimd  is  only  another  name  for  the  child's 
opportunity  to  do  what  he  likes  and  show  what  he  is.  On  the 
athletic  field  in  practice  and  in  inter-school  contests  there  are  tests 
of  manhood  not  fomid  in  the  class  room.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  benefits  of  the  honor  system  in  school  examinations. 
Are  there  any  athletic  sports  that  do  not  rigidly  require  tlie  honor 
system,  and  are  not  differences  in  ability  as  clearly  recognized  there 
as  in  the  class  i:oom  ?  Fair  allowances  in  time,  or  space,  or  credit, 
are  made  when  the  contestimts  are  not  in  the  same  class.  Victoiy 
over  an  outclassed  man  or  team  is  without  pride  or  praise.  Com- 
parisons in  feats  of  physical  prowess  are  made  upon  a  fair  basis. 
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The  Greeks  required  a  competitor  in  the  Olympian  games  to  train 
for  the  games,  to  have  a  good  reputation,  and  to  promise  fairness 
m  the  contests.  "The  plays  of  adolescence  are  socialistic,  de- 
manding the  heathen  virtues  of  courage,  endurance,  self-control, 
bravery,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm,"  writes  Dr.  Gulick.  Let  fairness 
be  added  to  the  list  of  virtues.  These  virtues,  heatlien  and 
Christian,  are  best  developed  on  the  athletic  field. 

The  play-ground  and  the  athletic  field  are  factors  in  tlie  mental 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  children.  Health 
is  an  indespensable  condition  of  mental  growth.  The  activity  of 
play,  like  every  form  of  physical  activity,  is  the  correlate  of  psychic 
change.  The  mind  and  body  synchronize  in  their  development 
because  they  constitute  one  inseparable  organism.  In  adolescence 
when  there  is  a  new  birth  of  the  individual  physically,  intellec- 
tually, and' morally,  the  desire  is  strongest  to  indulge  in  sports  re- 
quiring motor  activity.  Such  sports  are  preferred  in  the  ratio  of 
four  to  one,  as  appears  in  child-study  reports.  The  body  gains 
rapidly  in  size  and  vigor  since  this  is  the  great  expansion  period  in 
the  individual's  life.  He  is  soon  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  par- 
ental home,  and  nature  rouses  all  his  latent  energies  that  he  may 
be  a  man  among  men.  This  redundancy  of  vitality  brings  the 
danger  of  excess.  Quickness  of  movement,  swiftness  of  foot, 
deftness  of  hand,  sharpness  of  ear.  trueness  of  eye,  cleverness  of 
brain,  appear  to  him  worthy  of  attainment  by  strenuous  effort. 
They  appeal  for  quick  realization,  and  to  move  slowly,  but  surely, 
towards  these  ends,  chafes  his  self-confident  spirit.  Success  in 
physical  contest  brings  applause,  admiration,  and  popularity  in  the 
school,  all  of  which  are  coveted  by  young  athletes.  The  elements 
of  chance,  of  risk,  and  of  uncertainty,  lend  fascination  to  games 
and  sports.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  moderation  is  forgotten  and 
abuses  follow?  The  youth,  prizing  his  atliletic  self  more  highly 
than  his  scholastic  self,  frequently  allows  atUetics  to  occupy  liis 
time  and  to  fill  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  lessons,  hence  the 
need  of  organized  and  directed  athletics  in  the  schools.  The  evils 
of  excess  may  be  avoided  if  teachers  are  wise  in  oversight  and 
management.  It  is  necessarj^  that  students  undersUmd  that  the 
schools  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  athletics.  In  some  quarters 
too  much  is  heard  of  the  exploits  of  athletes  and  too  little  of  the 
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accomplishments  of  students.  It  is  argued  in  all  sincerity  by  the 
editors  of  school  papers  that  the  successful  foot-ball  team  is  the 
best  form  of  advertisemeipt.  There  is  the  tendency,  here  and  there, 
to  rank  brawn  above  brain.  The  relative  value  of  the  physical  and 
the  mental  is  often  overlooked. 

Some  teachers  take  the  position  that  the  school  exists  solely  for 
mental  culture  and  is  not  concerned  with  physical  development. 
They  say,  "  We  do  not  recognize  athletics.  We  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  interschool  contests  because  of  abuses  and  excesses." 
This  appears  to  be  the  easy  way,  if  not  the  best  way,  to  deal  with 
the  question.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  is  not  checked  by  the 
frowns  of  the  teachers.  Boys  will  have  athletic  sports,  and,  when 
their  teachers  take  the  position  of  neutrality  or  hostility,  there  is 
little  hope  of  preventing  the  evils  which  they  deplore.  The 
students  in  secondary  schools  are  under  the  divided  control  of 
parents  and  teachers.  This  division  complicates  the  situation. 
Outside  of  school  hours  the  home  authority  is  paramount,  and, 
with  the  parents'  consent,  the  boys  may  engage  in  athletics  in 
spite  of  the  teachers'  objections.  Let  the  school  pursue  the  policj" 
of  no  interference  and  no  responsibility,  how  is  it  possible  to 
escape,  the  evils  of  over  indulgence  in  athletic  sports?  Under 
these  circumstances  the  teachers  report  imsatisfactory  work  in 
school,  caused  by  too  much  interest  in  athletics,  and  mildly  suggest 
to  parents  that  they  suppress  the  perverse  inclination  of  the  boys. 

All  is  well  provided  that  the  parents  accept  the  suggestion  and 
restrain  their  sons. 

Some  teacliers  take  the  position  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
school  to  aid  hi  the  development  of  body  and  mind  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. They  say,  "  We  recognize  athletics  because  the  boys  are 
interested  in  such  sports,  and  we  see  the  possibilities  of  benefit  as 
well  as  of  harm.  We  wish  the  boys  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  to 
escape  the  harms.  Therefore  we  undertake  to  direct  and  regulate 
athletics."  This  position  implies  that  the  teachers  feel  the  respon- 
sibility of  preventing  the  evils  of  athletics  to  the  extent  of  their 
power.  The  school  joins  the  home  in  the  regulation  of  the  young 
athletes.  Active  co-operation  of  home  and  school  seldom  fails  of 
attaining  the  desired  end.  To  assure  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est measure  of  success  in  the  regulation  of  interschool  athletics, 
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the  active  co-operation  of  the  competing  schools  is  indispensable. 
Ohio  is  much  behind  some  other  states,  east  and  west,  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  atliletic  contests  between  teams 
of  secondary  schools.  This  is  due  to  the  policy  of  non-interference 
adopted  by  the  teachers.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  such  schools  in 
Oliio  have  suffered  more  of  the  evils  and  have  enjoyed  fewer  of  the 
benefits  of  athletics  than  the  same  schools  in  otlier  states.  When 
the  teachers  of  Ohio  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  inter-school 
athletics  under  proper  restrictions,  many  of  the  evils  will  vanish 
into  thin  air. 

The  local  athletic  association  is  the  first  important  step  in  or- 
ganization, and  here  the  influence  of  teachers  is  needed.     This 
association  may  be  managed  by  the  students  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee  of  teachers.     To  avoid  conflict  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  school  is  affected  in  work  and  reputation  by 
the  conduct  and  record  of  the  athletic  teams,  and  that  athletes  are 
expected  to  meet  the  same  requirements  in  every  particular  as 
otlier  students.     All  players  in  inter-school  games  should  be  bona 
fide  members  of  the  school  and  answerable  to  the  school  author- 
ities.    The   election   of   managers   and  captains  of  teams  should 
be    subject  to  ratification  by  the  committee.      The  schedule  of 
(contests  and  games  should  be  submitted  for  confirmation  and  no 
out-of-town   date   arranged  for  days  other  than  Saturday.     The 
proi)er  safeguard  for  school  and  player  in  games  involving  unusual 
risk  of  injury  or  accident  is  a  physical  examination  to  ascertain  tlie 
condition   and  fitness  of  the  player   for  the    strain.     No   player 
lacking  physical  stamina  is  fit  for  a  long,  exciting,  hard-fouglit 
contest.     An  athlete,  without  proper  trainmg,  is  not  prepared  for 
such  a  struggle.      Every  player  should  have  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  engage  in  athletics.     It  is  wise  for  the  school  to  make 
sure  that  the  consent  of  the  pai*eiits  has  been  secured.     The  local 
athletic  association  may  undertake  to  arrange  for  numerous  forms 
of  recreation  suitable  for  the  members,  witli  due  regard  to  their 
aire,  size,  interest  and  ability,  as  well  as  to  look  after  the  teams 
representing  the  scliool   in   inter-school   contests.     The   financial 
management  of  tlie  athletic  association,  if  intrusted  to  the  students 
unassisted  by  the  committee,  is  sure  to  cause  trouble  and  emlxvrniss- 
in*»nt  to  the  school. 
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The  inter-school  athletic  association  is  the  second  important  step 
in  organization.  The  code  of  regulations  of  this  association  deserves 
careful  consideration  so  that  good  feeling  among  the  belonging 
schools  may  be  preserved.  With  uniform  regulations,  determining 
the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  teams  representing  the  schools  be- 
longing to  the  association,  the  first  condition  of  fair  competition  is 
fulfilled.  Any  candidate  tainted  with  professionalism  should  be 
excluded.  Delinquency  in  scholastic  work  should  work  the  for- 
feiture of  the  right  to  belong  to  the  athletic  team.  The  four  years 
course  of  study  is  the  accepted  requirement  for  the  secondary 
school,  and  no  one  shoidd  be  allowed  to  play  a  longer  time. 

Tlie  piinciple  of  the  Golden  Rule,  now  dominant  in  American 
diplomacy,  is  required  to  ma'intain  peace  and  amity  in  the  competi- 
tion for  athletic  supremacy.  The  lust  of  victory  may  never  be 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  spirit  of  honesty.  Every  player  needs 
the  moral  sense  developed  to  the  point  that  he  s6es  and  believes 
that  victor^'  at  the  expense  of  honor  is  worse  than  defeat.  Playing 
to  win  is  commendable  so  long  as  it  is  fair  play.  To  loose  a  game 
or  a  championship  gracefully  and  manfully  is  the  proper  tribute  to 
greatei*  excellence.  If  learned  while  young,  the  value  of  this  lesson 
is  multiplied  many  times.  In  north-eastern  Ohio  there  is  no  inter- 
school  athletic  league.  The  advantages  are  so  apparent  that  the 
^)rganization  should  be  soon  consummated. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

BDPT.    J.    M.    ORBEVWOOD,    KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

SOME  things  are  accomplished  by  accident,  but  the  habit  of 
easy,  rapid  and  accurate  writing  or  speaking  the  English 
language  is  not  one  of  thein.  It  is  a  self  evident  fact  that  wide 
differences  exist  among  individuals  as  to  the  natural  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  to  use  the  art  of  written  or  vocal  expression,  just  as 
there  are  variations  in  the  power  to  acquire  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. So  far  as  instruction  in  this  department  of  education  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the  unsatisfactory  results  may  be  ascribed,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  indefinite  aims  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
have  in  mind,  in  conducting  pupils  forward  in  this  line  of  work. 
The  usual  method  of  procedure  has  been  tliat  of  absorption  of 
contamination,  by  words,  phrases  and  sentences.  That  is  to  say, 
certain  authors  are  read,  analyzed,  and  reduced  to  the  saturation 
point  so  that  unconsciously  the  learner's  mmd  is  filled  with  their 
effuvia.  It  is  inferred  that  the  learner  will  live  and  breathe  this 
literary  atmosphere  till  it  permeates  all  his  word,  sentence"  and 
paragraph  brain-cells,  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  when  he  needs  to 
use  this  pent  up  energy,  is  to  turn  the  composition  tap,  and  let  it 
flow  out  through  cold  ink  on  white  paper, — or  to  toss  it  out  into 
the  air  to  vibrate  as  a  shiver  around  the  world.  Close  reflection 
will  convince  anyone  that  this  theory  of  making  a  style  is  largely 
nonsensical,  and  the  chief  effort  of  a  writer  trained  under  such  a 
system  of  tuition,  will  be  put  fortli  to  counterfeit  his  natural  style 
in  order  to  avoid  detection.  I  would  not  be  imderstood  as  con- 
deimiing  the  advantages  that  come  to  one  from  studying  the  classic 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  or  of  preferring  some  authors 
to  others,  because  such  studies  are  invaluable  a«  revealing  the 
structure  and  logical  development  of  the  human  mind  when  work- 
ing under  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  inspiration ;  but  what 
I  contend  for  is,  that  the  imitative  standard  is  not  the  highest, 
nor  indeed  is  it  tlie  best  for  the  learner.  The  style  of  each  one  is 
his  own,  and  tlie  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  and  acted  upon,  the 
better  will  teaching  in  English  become.  Language  should  be  used 
as  tlie  means  of  interpreting  tliought. 
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A  second  element  of  weakness  in  this  direction  is  the  vagueness 
of  the  objects  aimed  at.  If  I  can  succeed  in  making  my  meaning 
clear  on  this  point,  one  advanced  step  will  have  been  taken. 

Firstly,  in  writing,  there  are  certain  mechanical  conditions  that 
have  to  be  complied  with,  such  as  the  ability  to  write  a  clear^ 
legible  hand ;  to  know  how  to  spell  correctly  all  the  words  used ; 
to  use  capital  letters  properly,  and  to  pimctuate  correctly,  and  to 
know  when  a  sentence  begins  and  ends,  and  where  a  paragraph 
begins  and  closes.  The  learner  cannot  acquire  and  retain  thi* 
knowledge  without  becoming  familiar  with  grammatical  forms,  and 
some  standards  of  accuracy  and  clearness  in  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue.  His  habits  of  thought  ought  to  give  him  some  idea  of 
clearness  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  his  sentences  into  para- 
graphs, and  why  one  order  in  sentence  arrangement  is  preferable 
to  another.  The  arrangements  of  words  into  sentences  will  reveal 
to  him  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  and  varied  vocabulary.  All 
of  this  presupposes  some  reading  in  order  to  fix  the  points  in 
didactic  instruction. 

Secondly,  those  teachers  of  English  who  have  a  cut  and  dried 
scheme,  whatever  grade  the  pupils  may  be,  can  never  reach  the 
best  results.  There  should  be  no  prescribed  form  of  doing  things 
except  in  the  mechanical  requirements  mentioned.  To  follow 
models  is  to  violate  every  instinct  in  nature  by  an  attempt  to  level 
what  no  process,  however  great  the  pressure,  can  ever  accomplish. 
The  aim  should  be  to  get  each  pupil  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
way  in  the  very  choicest  language  possible,  and  he  must  do  the 
choosing.  This  should  be  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all  successful  teaching. 
There  must  be  instilled  into  the  learner's  mind  the  ambition  to  ex- 
press himself  well  and  in  his  own  way ;  but  his  way  should  be  such 
a  one  as  embodies  con-ectness,  neatness,  clearness,  and  elegance.  For 
the  cultivation  of  exact  expression,  I  know  of  no  other  species  of 
composition  equal  to  the  written  solutions  of  problems  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  ready  to  be  put  into  print.  This  develops 
logical  consecutiveness, — each  step  in  its  proper  place.  The  same 
exactness  of  arrangement  in  the  treatment  of  other  simple  subjects 
will  give  the  pupil  a  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  logical  imity 
in  the  mifolding  and  compacting  of  a  subject.  This  appeals  at 
once  to  the  analytical   faculty,  and  then  it  gives  scope,  after  the 
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analytical  faculty  has  done  its  work,  for  the  imagination  to 
embellish  and  adorn  the  facts  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
taste.  Subjects  that  interest  are  generally  the  best  to  be  assigned 
for  composition,  and  it  may  be  better  not  to  give  the  same  subject 
to  all  the  members  of  the  same  class.  All  slovenly,  hasty  \^Titing 
in  ward  school  or  high  schools,  just  to  answer  questions  or  to  take 
notes,  cannot  be  too  strongly  censured.  Such  work  pulls  down 
faster  than  the  best  teachers  can  build  up. 

Thirdly,  the  idea  that  English  is  not  to  be  taught  except  by  those 
who  are  assigned  to  teach  it,  is  a  strange  species  of  mental  halluci- 
nation that  has  its  explanation  in  a  misconception  of  the  use  and 
nature  of  our  language.  All  instruction  in  composition  should 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  should  not  be  any  "  cross- 
firing." 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  learned  writing  in  either 
ward  or  high  school.  The  spontaneous  effort-outburst  of  each 
one's  individuality,  is  what  should  be  aimed  at.  In  due  time,  fine 
writing  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  the  pupil  be  impressed  with 
this  solemn  fact  that  if  his  writing  gets  into  print,  and  it  is  not 
able  to  stand  the  tests  of  scholarship,  it  reacts  upon  him.  Then, 
he  will  most  likely  work  to  produce  such  writing  as  will  reflect 
credit  upon  himself.  The  final  rule  upon  which  stress  should  be 
placed  is  that  each  one  does  his  best  every  time  he  writes. 
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BEHOLD  THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD! 
A  SERMON  UPON  WORDS. 

BY  B.  B.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  B.  8.,  OHIO  AGO,  ILL. 

FOR  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  it  is  necessary,  with  other 
things : — 

1.  To  gather  the  information  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  the 
pupil,  or  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  mental  training. 

2.  To  arrange  this  material  in  some  systematic  way,  so  that  the 
time  and  the  energy  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  may  be  economized. 

3.  To  manipulate  the  material  thus  gathered  or  arranged  in 
what  are  called  methods  or  ways  of  instruction,  constituting  the 
formal  class  exercises. 

4.  So  to  harmonize  the  instruction  and  correlate  the  material 
tis  best  to  fit  the  pupil  for  progress  and  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  life. 

Observation  of  school  work  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
has  impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  our 
teachers  are  giving  up  their  time,  their  thought,  and  their  energies 
almost  exclusively  to  the  third  field  of  effort  only — to  formal  in- 
struction. This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  grades,  but  I  find 
it  also  true  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  in  the  seminaries,  and 
in  the  colleges. 

Teachers  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  in- 
vestigator, the  text-book  writer  and  the  publisher  to  perform  the 
work  of  finding,  gathering  and  arranging  the  material.  Upon  the 
superintendent,  or  upon  the  man  who  has  a  course  of  study  for 
sale,  they  place  the  responsibility  of  outlining  the  plan  of  work 
and  of  arranging  the  studies,  etc.,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
•of  the  school.  Yet  how  often  is  it  that  those  whom  the  teacher 
is  following  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind !  How  often  is  it  that 
none  of  them  has  made  a  conscientious  study  of  either  facts  or  prin- 
-ciples,  and  has  no  clear  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  different 
subjects  studied  to  each  other,  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  pupil's  adaptabilities  and  powers,  or  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state  in  maintaining  the  school  I 
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The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  raise  the  question  whether  inter- 
est, zeal,  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  liveliness,  pleasure, 
skill,  and  earnestness  in  both  lesson  and  recitation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  are  not  very  largely  sacrificed  by  this  practice  of 
leaving  to  those  outside  of  the  schoolroom  the  field  of  discovery, 
exploration,  orderly  arrangement,  and  development  to  a  purpose- 
Is  it  not  within  the  power  of  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  limited 
his  means  or  his  materials,  and  of  the  pupil,  no  matter  what  his 
environment,  to  deal  with  concrete  knowledge,  with  actual  con- 
tents and  relations?  And  will  the  results  not  be  more  real,  that 
is,  have  more  of  self-activity,  than  those  accomplished  by  dealing 
with  material  already  accumulated  by  means  of  perfunctory, 
abstract,  formal  tellings  or  drill? 

In  language  work,  for  example,  the  child's  interest  and  skill  in 
the  expression  and  in  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  emotion  will 
surely  be  increased  more  by  his  having  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  own  to  express  than  by  drills  upon  forms,  by  filling  in  blanks, 
by  routine  manipulations,  or  by  committing  to  memory  formal  and 
(to  him)  largely  meaningless  and  hateful  definitions.  Should  we 
not  develope  his  powers  of  interpretation  and  of  expression  through 
the  related  story,  through  his  personal  experiences  and  observ- 
ation, and  through  his  natural  occupations,  sports,  desires,  and 
aspirations?  If  the  interest  is  thus  made  internal  rather  than 
external,  if  it  comes  from  motives  of  his  own  rather  than  from 
outside  pressure,  will  it  not  be  less  likely  to  flag  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  of  the  lesson  hour  has  passed  off? 

In  arithmetic,  why  not  take  the  pupil  back  to  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  who  made  up  the  problems  upon  which  the  pupil  is  drilled 
and  let  him  see  "  how  the  machine  works  "  ?  Some  authors  have 
made  a  step  in  this  direction  by  providing  constructive  work  for 
the  school,  especially  in  mensuration.  But  this  is  still  largely 
fonnal  and  technical.  It  lacks  the  vitjil  interest  of  reality.  Life 
doesn't  furnish  problems  as  they  are  in  the  text>book.  The  clerk 
or  the  l)ookkeeper  often  must  unlearn  his  school  taught  methods 
before  he  has  business  worth  because  his  teacher  knoWs  books  but 
he  doesn't  know  life.  Are  PER  CP:NTS  and  QUANTITY  al- 
ways to  be  printed  in  large  caps  and  power  and  quality  always  to 
Ix*  printed  in  small  size,  lower  case  ? 
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In  reading,  are  we  not  giving  too  much  attention  to  the  formal 
aspects  of  the  work,  to  drill,  to  manipulating  the  vocabulary  the 
child  is  supposed  to  have?  Do  we  not  hear  the  authors  and  the 
publishers  boasting  that  their  first  and  second  readers,  for  example, 
have  only  so  many  words  as  the  child  has  ?  Does  this  not  look 
toward  a  repression  of  the  natural  activity,  curiosity  and  growth 
of  the  child  mind  in  matter  of  content,  of  reality, — and  does  it  not 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact  of  the  child's  constantly  widening  expe- 
rience ? 

How  far  will  this  make  clear  to  the  teacher  the  cause  for  the 
complaint  that  the  minds  of  the  children  soon  wander,  that  their 
eyes  lose  brightness,  that  the  keen,  alert  expression  fades  from 
their  faces,  and  that  they  become  listless  and  inattentive?  What 
is  there  in  such  work  to  appeal  to  the  child  beyond  a  temporary 
newness  and  beyond  his  desire  to  please  mamma  and  papa  and  to 
*'  mind  the  teacher  "  ?  And  yet  what  a  world  of  concrete  resources 
form  which  to  draw  imceasingly  in  myth,  fable  and  story — ^those 
dramatics  elements  that  come  down  to  us  from  the  birth  of  the 
race  and  that  are  ever  new  in  the  child's  experience  as  he  emerges 
from  ignorance  into  the  light  of  the  history,  the  experience,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  his  fellows.  There  are  also  his  own 
imaginative  or  real  occupations,  his  games,  his  experiences,  and 
his  home  life  and  its  interests  and  relations. 

All  will  agree  that  the  mastery  of  a  usable  vocabulary  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  No  one  for  a  moment  thinks  that  words  are 
ideas,  or  that  expressions  are  thoughts  solely  because  made  up  of 
words.  And  yet,  for  all  these  years,  spelling  (whether  oral  or 
written)  has  been  looked  upon  and  taught  as  an  isolated  exercise 
having  for  its  end  the  masteiy  of  form  alone.  And  it  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  teacher  or  audience  to  find  out  whetlier  the 
victor  in  the  spelling-match  knows  the  meaning  of  or  can  use  in- 
telligently and  correctly  the  words  which  he  spells  so  accurately. 
Is  it  not  an  actual  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  spelliyig 
to  look  upon  it  as  merely  an  accomplishment? 

Should  not  spelling  be  the  means  of  acquiring  a  usable  vocabu- 
lary through  knowledge  of  content  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion? Should  not  the  work  and  the  purpose  of  the  teacher 
go  deep  enough  to  fill  the  pupil  with  something  for  which 
words  are  both  a  storehouse  and  a  vehicle  of  utterance  ?    To  obtain 
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a  valuable  harvest  must  we  not  select  good  seeds,  plant  them,  and 
cultivate  the  soil?  We  complain  that  pupils  show  such  a  dis- 
position to  memorize  and  to  repeat  to  words  of  the  text ;  that  they 
do  not  assimilate,  and  that  they  stumble  so  dreadfully  in  expressing 
themselves.  And  we  are  amazed  that  the  pupil  who  does  seem  to 
have  grasped  the  realities  of  the  lesson  '^  falls  all  over  himself "  (to 
use  a  very  forcible  slang  phrase)  when  the  recitation  calls  upon 
him  to  put  his  knowledge  into  speech.  It  is  not  a  true  statement 
always  that  the  pupil  who  cannot  tell  a  thing,  does  not  know  it  or 
feel  it. 

We  have  been  satisfied  to  deal  with  merely  the  formal  aspects 
and  relations  of  words  and  plirases :  why  should  we  expect  our 
pupils  to  go  deeper  iind  deal  with  content  itself,  so  as  to  make 
sharp  discriminations,  to  see  peculiar  local  significance  in  terms,.  > 
and  to  express  themselves  with  exactness  and  power?  And  yet,, 
how  many  a  teacher,  companion,  mother,  business  man,  has  realized 
in  after  life  that  the  sweetness,  the  beauty,  the  underlying  trutli,. 
the  depth,  the  marvelous  and  almost  infinite  suggestiveness  of  our 
every  day  experiences,  associations  and  surroundings,  of  the  geo- 
graphic world,  of  fable  and  legend,  of  history  and  biography,  were 
taken  away  by  formal  drill  upon  the  forms  and  sounds  of  knowl- 
edge—  by  taskwork —  grind !  How  grave  the  error,  then,  in 
iissuming  that  words  and  phrases  are  symbols  of  knowledge  with- 
out first  ascertaining  if  they  have  meaning !  And  how  far  short 
of  the  possibilities  in  teaching  does  that  instructor  come  who,  in 
teaching  spelling,  fails  to  teach  meaning  and  use,  to  show  what 
words  are  for,  to  let  the  pupil  see  that  it  is  by  association  of  ideas,, 
by  delicate  shades  of  thought,  by  giving  words  not  merely  general 
meaning  but  local,  distinct  individuality,  and,  above  all,  by  appeal- 
ing to  tlie  hearer's  or  reader  s  personal  experiences,  hopes,  disap- 
pointments, emotions,  plans  and  imaginings,  that  the  great  masters^ 
of  oratoiy  or  literature  have  taken  hold  upon  their  fellowment 

The  reader  perhaps  regards  this  as  fanciful  and  idealistic.  If 
there  be  only  something  of  the  right  ideal  in  it,  it  were  well  and 
good.  F'or  the  world  grows  only  through  the  ideal.  But  what  a. 
new  world  opened  up  to  the  pupils  of  a  certain  school  who  had 
their  minds  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  great  river  along  whose 
btmks  they  were  playmg  was  actually  the  Mississippi  River  about 
which    they    had     been   reading    in     their  geogi-aphies  I      They 
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had  not  realized  it  before.  And  what  a  new  significance  did  cost 
and  value  have  to  certain  other  pupils  when  a  visitor  began  to 
estimate  on  the  board  what  each  of  them  cost  the  parents  and  the 
state !  How  board  and  clothing  and  doctor's  bills  and  school 
books  and  supplies  did  mount  up  for  a  boy  of  twelve !  And  how 
surprised  he  was  to  find  out  that  into  his  cost  went  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  salary,  and  of  the  school-building,  and  of  the  courthouse 
and  jail,  and  of  the  railroad  which  brought  the  coffee  and  flour 
and  l^eef  that  formed  his  breakfast!  He  was  waking  up  to  con- 
tent—  to  the  meanings  of  words,  that  was  all. 

A  gentleman  was  called  upon  to  talk  to  a  room  full  of  yoimg 
people  just  upon  the  verge  of  mjuihood  and  womanhood.  There 
were  good  faces  imd  hearts  manifest  as  the  gentleman's  gaze  wan- 
dered from  pupils  to  teacher —  but  there  was  listlessness —  inertia, 
in  both.  He  startled  them  by  asking  abruptly  "What  are  you 
doing  here  "  ?  and  pausing  as  if  expecting  a  reply.  Then,  soften- 
ing his  voice,  he  told  the  story  of  Kepler's  falling  upon  his  knees, 
on  discovering  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  and  thanking  God  for 
permitting  him  to  think  His  great  thoughts  after  him.  "  You  are 
here,"  said  the  speaker,  "to  leam  to  think  the  thoughts  of  the 
masterpieces  of  your  race ;  to  become  cosmopolitans  and  live  every- 
where ;  to  inherit  the  deeds  of  hutfianity,  good  or  evil,  by  living  in 
all  time ;  to  leam  what  it  means  that  you  are  unlike  the  beast  that 
perishes."  What  an  eager,  hungry  look  there  was  upon  their 
faces !  Ten  years  afterward  a  stranger  walked  up  to  that  speaker 
and  thanked  him  for  opening  the  windows  of  his  soul  and  letting 
in  the  light.  "I  was  one  of  the  heedless  boys  in  that  room,"  he 
said.  "I  stood  well  in  my  classes.  Hut  I  had  no  conception  of 
what  it  all  meant.  I  had  the  words,  but  I  did  not  know  them. 
But  from  the  very  hour  of  that  little  talk  of  yours  both  words  and 
studies  actually  contained  something  for  us  and  for  the  teacher, 
too,  that  we  never  found  in  them  before.  We  knew  it,  if  she 
didn't,  and  that  school  was  certainly  bom  again." 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  That  words 
are  nothing.  That  they  are  symbols  only  when  they  have  meaning. 
That  the  truest  teacher  is  he  who  blends  the  pupil  and  his  speech 
so  that  his  words  are  a  part  of  himself,  and  who  therefore  aims  at 
the  highest  and  best,  so  that  his  utterances  may  show  forth  the 
possession  of  a  noble  soul. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SMALL  HiaH 

SCHOOL. 

A88I0TANT-PBOFKS8OR   STRATTOK    D.    BROOKS,    URBANA,    ILL. 

USEFULNESS  and  happiness  have  been  declared  the  measures 
of  success  in  life,  and  the  aim  of  education  is  the  preparation 
of  man  for  useful  and  enjoyable  living.  The  many  different 
forms  in  which  we  find  the  statement  of  the  aim  of  education  are 
but  variations  of  this  general  form.  Do  we  not  endeavor  "to 
adapt  man  to  his  environment  and  to  give  him  an  active  sympathy 
with,  and  an  insight  into  the  institutions  of  his  time,"  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  a  happy  participator  in  them  ?  When  we  strive 
*'  to  develop  harmoniously  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,"  is  it 
not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  intelligent  and  enjoyable 
use  ?  Even  with  happiness  and  usefulness  as  the  ultimate  aims, 
there  is  a  difference  in  rank.  The  fundamental  test  of  education, 
as  a  whole,  is  its  usefulness,  and  not  its  power  to  produce  happiness. 
That  education  which  would  furnish  but  the  abUity  to  enjoy  life 
would  find  few  advocates  in  this  age. 

Education  is  the  product  of  civilization  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  age  that  produces  it.  A  system  may  carry  the  ear-marks  of 
bygone  centuries  but  tlie  part  which  is  assimilated  is  that  which 
is  applicable  to  the  present.  While  this  is,  in  a  sense,  an  age  of 
greater  leisure,  it  is  preeminently  an  age  of  greater  labor.  Work, 
earnest,  vigorous,  productive  work,  is  more  and  more  the  motto 
of  our  times.  Our  great  *  commercial  and  industrial  progress;^ 
striding  forward  in  a  half  century  further  than  all  the  rjice  had 
gone  in  all  the  centuries  before,  is  more  and  more  impressing  on 
the  schools  the  test  of  service.  It  is  now  not  happiness  and 
use,  but  pleasant  usefulness. 

This  statement  of  the  aim  of  education  recognizes  a  return  from 
extreme  individualism  to  a  sane  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  stiite.  In  it,  the  individual  side  while  not  elimin- 
ated, is  properly  attained  only  with  reference  to  one's  service  to 
the  commimity.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  seldom  any  con- 
flict, and  both  pleasure  and  use  are  attainable  by  the  same  paths. 
Happiness  may  be  apathetic  or  active,  the  pleasure  of  leisui'e  or 
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the  joy  of  labor,  and  the  active  kind  is  by  far  the  stronger.  There 
is  no  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  achievement,  no  happiness 
surpassing  that  which  comes  with  success,  no  joy  to  be  compared 
with  the  joy  of  doing,  and  while  there  is  great  satisfaction  with 
work  for  the  very  work's  sake,  yet  it  is  stronger,  deeper,  truer, 
when  the  end  of  effort  is  useful  production. 

The  child  may  labor  with  pleasure  on  what  to  older  minds 
seems  useless,  but  with  the  beginning  of  adolescence  there  is  a  new 
standard,  and  from  year  to  year  we  apply  with  greater  intensity 
the  test  of  usefulness.  Our  very  pleasures  are  bound  up  in  our 
work  and  we  approach  more  closely  the  complete  union  of  happi- 
ness and  service,  or  rather  we  lose  more  and  more  the  ability  to 
be  happy  in  fields  outside  of  useful  endeavor.  Play  is  primarily 
for  pleasure ;  work  for  usefulness.  He  is  a  fortunate  man  who  can 
find  pleasure  outside  of  his  work,  but  most  unfortunate  if  he  does 
not  find  his  greatest  pleasure  in  it. 

Every  man,  then,  is  to  become  a  worker,  and  it  is  distinctly  the 
business  of  the  high  school  so  to  guide  his  activities  that  he  may 
best  develop  tliose  powers  which  will  enable  him  to  come  into 
harmonious  adjustment  with  the  institutions  of  his  time,  taking 
his  place  beside  his  fellow  man  with  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  necessity  of  daily  labor,  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  do,  fitted  to  the  limit  of  his  native  power  for  productive  labor 
and,  if  need  be,  for  intelligent  leadership. 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  secondary  education.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  a  more  specific  consideration  of  the  detail  of  its  attainment 
(within  the  limitations  necessary  in  smaller  schools). 

The  first  test  of  usefulness,  and,  with  most  men,  of  happiness, 
is  the  ability  to  support  one's  self.  While  we  are  "  prepaiing  for 
a  life,  and  not  for  a  living,"  yet  those  of  us  whose  fathers  did  not 
solve  the  problem  of  a  living  for  us  must  solve  it  for  ourselves 
before  we  can  give  much  time  to  anything  beyond  or  above  it. 
This  is  not  giving  to  education  a  lowly  plane.  It  is  but  recognizmg 
that  the  question  of  a  living  is  all  pervading,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
solved,  the  greater  the  time  and  energy  that  can  be  given  to  that 
which  we  are  pleased  to  call  liigher  and  better.  A  man's  first 
duty  to  liimself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  is  to  be  self-supporting.     The  school  should,  therefore,  have 
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1.  Vocational  aims.  These  are  attainable  in  many  subjects  and 
are  of  various  kinds. 

First,  those  which  are  directly  practical.  1  mean  by  these  those 
facts  and  processes  which  find  vocational  use  in  tlie  form  in  which 
they  are  studied  in  school.  No  definite  division  can  be  made,  but 
these  would  include  about  a  third  of  the  arithmetic  taught  in  the 
grades,  the  elements  of  bookkeeping,  and  drill  in  language.  This 
last  should  include,  if  need  be,  improvement  in  reading,  in  spelling 
and  in  writing,  but  especially  ability  and  facility  in  accurate  and 
concise  self-expression,  but  oral  and  written.  As  by  self-expression 
the  self  is  built  up,  the  soul  enlarged,  we  here  touch  also  the 
aesthetic  and  ethical  aims  of  school  work,  and,  as  self-expression 
demimds  ideas  and  reasoning  ability,  ihe  effort  to  be  directly  prac- 
tical brings  with  it  a  supply  of  facts  and  a  training  in  logic. 

In  the  larger  school,  offering  many  subjects  and  an  extended 
course  in  each,  considerable  specialization  for  vocational  purposes 
is  possible.  Here  the  pupil  chooses  for  himself  the  subjects  which 
he  considers  suited  to  his  future  work.  Such  a  school  may  in 
fairness  offer  specialized  courses  applicable  to  particular  vocations 
because  those  pupils  who  do  not  want  them  can  find  others  suited 
to  their  needs.  In  the  smaller  school,  however,  the  number  of 
subjects  taught  rarely  exceeds  the  number  required  for  graduation, 
and  the  curriculum  once  determined  must  be  taken  in  its  entirety 
by  all  pupils.  The  school  is  maintained  by  public  tax,  and  must 
deal  impartially  with  all  who  contribute  to  its  support.  It  may 
not  with  fairness,  then,  insist  that  all  pupils  take  courses  of 
limited  application  such  as  stenography  or  typewTiting,  but  on 
the  vocational  side  must  limit  itself  to  those  things  which  are 
most  liable  to  find  practical  application  in. any  vocation.  (Within 
this  limited  field,  however,  it  should  be,  and  can  be,  as  complete 
and  thorougli  as  the  larger  school.) 

Second,  those  things  which  are  conventional.  There  are  some 
things  wortli  knowing  because  the  world  knows  them.  The  men 
and  women  we  meet  and  with  whom  we  must  work  know  things 
and  do  things,  and  say  things  wliich  may  have  small  application 
in  practical  affairs,  but  because  theii  acquisition  will  help  a  man 
to  attain  to  and  to  maintain  a  position  among  his  fellow  men,  a 
knowledge  of  these  tilings  becomes  a  matter  of  practical  worth  and 
the  man  who  does  not  know  them  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
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The  various  circles  of  life  have  dififerent  sets  of  conventional- 
ities.  The  mispronunciation  of  a  word  or  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  Shakespere  might  not  aflfect  a  day  laborer,  but  there  are 
circles  into  whose  inmost  shrine  such  a  sinner  may  not  come. 
Because  we  do  not  know  into  what  circles  our  pupils  may  fall,  we 
must  teach  to  all  as  much  as  possible  of  the  conventional  world 
knowledge.  Conventionalities  are  general  and  local,  and  he  is  a 
wise  superintendent  who  can  adjust  his  work  to  their  varying 
demiuids,  omitting  things  which  have  little  to  hold  them  in  the 
course  except  tradition,  such  as  mediaeval  arithmetic,  or  reviews 
of  common  branches  in  the  ninth  grade  and  adapting  liis  other 
work  to  the  environment  in  which  he  labors.  The  teacher  of 
zoology  in  the  southern  fruit  district  might  wisely  give  time  to 
economic  entomology,  which  a  teacher  in  an  Illinois  River  town 
could  more  profitably  use  in  studying  fish  or  mollusks.  A  subject 
which  has  -nothing  but  conventionality  to  commend  it  may  well 
be  omitted. 

The  various  subjects  have  varying  degrees  of  conventional 
worth.  English  and  American  literature,  histoiy  and  civil  govern- 
ment are  perhaps  the  strongest  in  this  respect,  for  the  thoughts 
and  conversation  of  men  run  on  these  things.  Physics  have  some 
conventional  value.  Some  parts  of  botany  and  zoology  and  espe- 
cially the  elements  of  physical  geography  as  furnishing  useful 
general  information  may  be  considered  as  of  some  conventional 
worth.  (The  conventional  side  of  all  of  these  may  be  as  well 
taught  m  the  small  high  school  as  in  the  large  one). 

Third,  those  things  which  are  disciplinary.  In  fact,  the  best 
training  for  vocational  purposes  frequently  comes  from  work  not 
called  practical.  Habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  work  are 
determining  factors  in  attaining  success.  The  ability  to  think 
accurately  and  correctly,  to  determine  the  given  conditions  and  to 
draw  from  the  correct  conclusions,  to  state  them  concisely  and  to 
use  them  effectively, — these  are  the  essentially  practical  things. 
May  we  not  with  this  in  mind  insist  that  algebra  and  geometry 
deserve  a  place  on  the  prescribed  list.  Should  we  not  with  equal 
vigor  urge  foreign  language  as  the  most  effective  educational  tool 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Is  there  not  a  portion  of  our  science 
which  will  assist  us  here,  and  are  not  history  and  English,  though 
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less  effective,  yet  so  taught  by  many  teachers  as  to  give  this 
training? 

May  we  not  also  attain  to  practical  ends  by  giving  correct  habits 
of  work?  Accuracy,  rapidity,  neatness  and  completeness  are 
practical  things,  and  the  boy  who  has  learned  these  lessons  from 
quantitative  experimental  work  in  physics  and  chemistry,  has  some- 
thing quite  as  practical  as  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  view  that  bookkeeping  itself  has  its  greatest  worth. 
Here  again  we  find  great  use  for  algebra  and  geometry.  Language 
work  lends  itself  more  readily  to  this  purpose  than  does  history 
or  English.  Any  subject,  however,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  may  accomplish  much  along  these  lines. 

This  field  of  the  disciplinary  occupies  the  greater  share  of  time 
and  attention  in  school  work,  and  it  is  here  that  the  smaller  school 
finds  its  greatest  limitations.  That  portion  of  science  which  gives 
the  best  training  in  efficient  methods  of  work  is  the  part  for  which 
apparatus  and  equipment  is  most  needed.  Financial  conditions 
do  not  allow  of  extensive  laboratory  or  library  facilities,  and 
science,  history  and  English  suffer  thereby.  Mathematics  and 
language  are  less  affected  and,  if  in  the  hands  of  as  good  a  teacher, 
are  as  well  taught  in  the  small  school  as  in  the  large. 

The  aims  set  forth  above  look  towards  the  creating  of  a  self- 
supporting  individual.  This  individual,  however,  is  one  of  a 
community,  and  his  education  should  have  done  something  towards 
adjusting  him  to  the  conditions  of  community  life.  Life  and 
liberty  are  our  first  desires.  These  necessitate  government.  With 
us  the  government  is  vested  in  the  people  and  the  schools  may 
justly  have  aims  looking  towards  the  perfection,  vitality,  and  per- 
petuity of  the  national  life.     What  are  these  ? 

IL     Govemamental  Aims? 

First,  the  maintaining  of  equality.  It  is  one  of  our  beliefs  that 
each  boy  shall  have  free  and  intelligent  choice  of  his  own  vocation 
in  life.  This  intelligent  choice  demands  a  broader  knowledge  and 
a  better  understanding  than  Ls  furnished  by  the  elementary  course. 

Most  high  school  pupils  do  not  have  definite  selections  of  voca- 
tion made,  and  those  who  do  have,  seldom  follow  tliose  selected. 
They  are  in  an  age  of  changing  interests,  and  wiiile  the  greatest 
educational  progress  is  possible  along  the  lines  of  dominant  in- 
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terest,  any  system  of  free  electives  is  pernicious  and  harmful  if  it 
permits  the  omission  of  things  which  are  liable  to  be  fundamental 
to  the  development  of  the  new  dominant  interests  which  are  sure 
to  arise  later,  and  which  are  more  liable  to  become  the  permanent 
ones  of  life's  work. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  suggest,  direct,  control 
and  in  the  end  to  leave  the  child  with  a  general  intelligent  interest 
in  the  varied  activities  of  life,  to  lead  him,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to 
an  understanding  of  the  conditions  imder  which  he  lives  and  is 
to  live ;  to  enable  him  to  find  the  best  permanent  dominant  interest 
and  to  choose  wisely  the  work  which  he  is  to  do  and  especially 
that  for  which  he  is  suited.  The  small  high  school  may  not 
offer  many  subjects  and  is  therefore  somewhat  limited  in  the  lines 
of  interest  it  may  develop,  yet  it  touches  upon  all  of  the  main 
lines  of  human  endeavor  and  is  perhaps  quite  as  liable  to  leave  its 
graduate  with  a  general  sympathetic  attitude  towards  human  in- 
stitutions and  human  activities  as  is  the  larger  school  with  its  more 
numerous  but  more  highly  specialized  courses. 

Second,  to  promote,  good  citizenship.  This  is  accomplished  by 
increasing  the  general  intelligence.  To  exercise  wisely  the  powers 
of  government,  either  as  a  voter  or  an  oflScer,  demands  the  ability 
to  think.  Intelligence  is  the  protection  of  democracy  against  the 
demagog.  But  good  citizenship .  demands  not  only  intelligence, 
but  character.  An  educated  rascal  is  a  greater  menace  to  society 
than  an  ignorant  one.  The  buDding  of  character  is  accomplished 
by  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  sides  of  school  work.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  effected  almost  directly,  as  in  art  or  music,  subjects  which, 
however,  find  little  place  in  our  smaller  schools.  For  the  most 
part  it  comes  indirectly  from  daily  contact  with  the  various  sub- 
jects, and  especially  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  teaching 
force.  History  and  literature  have  been  looked  up  to  as  the  best 
subjects  for  character  building,  and  in  so  far  as  finances  limit  their 
effective  teaching  in  the  small  school,  in  so  far  does  it  fail  of  its 
best  work. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  small  school  can  do  more  for  the 
building  of  character  and  the  promoting  of  patriotic  citizenship 
than  can  the  large  one.  Two  conditions  render  this  possible.  The 
character  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  number  and  kind  of 
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previous  experiences  to  which  it  is  related.  For  this  apperceptive 
purpose  real  life  experiences  have  a  power,  or,  as  has  been  said,  a 
degree  of  "warmth"  and  "intimacy"  far  surpassing  book  ex- 
periences. The  boy  or  girl  in  our  smallei  towns  comes  from  a 
more  intimate  contact  with  nature ;  has  a  daily  experience  with  a 
greater  variety  of  life  activities  and  has,  therefore,  a  better  groimd- 
work  upon  which  to  build.  He  is  nearer  to  nature  than  the  city 
high  school  pupil,  and  the  many  advantages  of  this  have  been  so 
well  stated  so  many  times  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

A  second  reason  for  the  better  character  developing  opportunity 
i)f  the  smaller  school  is  that  the  teacher  there  is  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  pupils.  Personal  influence  does  more  than 
books,  and  the  close  contact  of  each  teacher  with  every  pupil  in 
the  school  brings  opportunities  for  character  building  which  do 
not  come  to  the  department  teacher  who  meets  her  pupils  but  once 
per  day.  The  high  school  period  is  pre-eminently  the  one  in 
in  which  children  form  lasting  likes  for  someone  older  than  them- 
selves. The  boy  picks  his  ideal  man  and  begins  to  pattern  after 
the  model  selected.  He  may  choose  the  bartender  or  the  drayman, 
but  that  teacher  who  is  not  often  selected  is  not  fitted  for  high 
school  work.  Chamcter  building  is  largely  one  of  personal  in- 
fluence, and  because  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  schools  come  closer 
to  their  pupils,  theirs  is  the  greater  opportimity. 

The  graduate  of  the  small  high  school,  then,  will  go  forth  with 
such  directly  practical  things  as  are  generally  applicable.  He  will 
be  in  some  measure  prepared  to  accomodate  himself  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  and  he  will  liave 
had  some  training  in  accurate  and  correct  thinking  and  in  thor- 
ough and  eflicient  methods  of  work.  He  will  be  somewhat  pre- 
pared for  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  equipped  for 
honest,  patriotic  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

There  will  be  no  question  as  to  whether  he  intends  to  enter 
college,  for  the  best  preparation  for  life  should  be,  and  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  the  best  preparation  for  college.  Such  a  boy 
will  find  all  avenues  open  to  him  for  he  will  not  have  been  allowed 
to  omit  things  whicii  are  essential  to  the  development  of  any  one 
of  the  many  dominant  interests  which  may  now  take  permanent 
hold  upon  him.     The  large  high  school  may  maintain  one  course 
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for  the  boy  |who  wishes  to  become  a  stenographer,  and  another 
for  the  one  who  intends  to  enter  one  of  those  colleges  which  still 
fail  to  recognize  that  eflBcient  life  preparation  is  ample  for  the 
effective  pursuit  of  a  college  course,  but  such  a  proceeding  does 
not  lie  within  the  possibilities  of  the  smaller  school.  Neither  the 
preparation  of  college  freshmen,  nor  the  equipping  of  stenographers 
is  within  its  proper  scope  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  bent  its  whole 
energy  to  the  preparation  of  all  its  pupils  along  such  lines  as  will 
enable  them  to  enter  either  business  life  or  college  witli  equal 
success. 

This  limitation  arises  from  the  financial  conditions  which  prevent 
the  offering  of  parallel  courses,  thus  compellftig  the  school  to  choose 
for  its  best  effort  those  things  of  value  to  all  pupils.  In  the 
disciplinaiy  side  of  science  work,  financial  considerations  bring 
restrictions.  Here,  unfortunately,  tradition  and  conventionality 
insist  that  the  school  shall  teach  four,  or  six,  or  even  eight  sciences 
when  there  is  not  equipment  for  one.  The  time  thus  taken  on 
rsubjects  which  can  be  at  the  best  but  inadequately  and  ineffectively 
presented,  and  whose  total  result  is  a  few  interesting,  but  for  the 
most  part,  useless  facts,  detracts  from  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  school.  The  smaller  schools,  as  a  class,  teach  ipore  sciences 
than  the  larger  ones,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
weakness.  If  the  school  authorities  could  bring  clearly  before 
them  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  leave  out  those  things 
for  which  they  cannot  make  adequate  provision,  many  small 
schools  would  be  greatly  improved.  The  interest  of  science  itself 
•demands  that  such  schools  teach  fewer  sciences,  but  teach  them 
l)etter.  The  lack  of  economy  in  working  an  eight  hundred  dollar 
teacher  with  a  ten-dollar  outfit  should  cause  any  intelligent  board 
to  make  provision  for  a  gradual  addition  to  the  equipment  which 
would  as  soon  as  possible  enable  the  school  to  teach  the  disciplinary 
as  well  as  the  conventional  and  informational  side  of  science  work. 

Finance  is  the  primaiy  cause  of  tlie  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  small  high  schools.  It  limits  the  number  of  teachers,  and  if  a 
proper  length  of  recitation  is  maintained,  this,  in  turn,  limits  the 
number  of  recitations  and  prevents  the  offering  of  parallel  courses 
and  the  introduction  of  electives.  Even  without  electives,  the 
•quantity  of  work  necessarily  xmdertaken  by  each  teacher  is  often 
Accomplished  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
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The  amount  of  taxation  already  upon  the  smaller  communities 
is  as  great  as  can  well  be  borne  and  until  we  have  in  every  state 
legislative  recognition  of  the  piinciple  that  the  education  of  all  the 
pupils  of  the  state  should  be  charged  upon  all  the  property  in  it, 
these  financial  limitations  cannot  be  removed.  Our  remedy  lies  in 
patient,  persistent  and  effective  work  to  bring  about  this  result. 
In  the  meantime  that  small  school  will  accomplish  most  whose 
principal  sees  clearly  the  limitations  of  the  situation,  who  can 
most  wisely  select  those  things  which  he  can  best  do,  who  will  lay 
the  greatest  emphasis  of  the  school  upon  the  things  which  have 
fewest  limitations,  and  who  can  wisely  concentrate  effort  where  it 
will  accomplish  most  in  the  attaining  of  the  aims  of  secondary 
education. 
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EDITORIAL. 

BERP'iA  COLLEGE,  Kentucky,  is  an  institution  of  great  importance 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  South.     It  is  too 
little  known.     Located  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains,   130  miles  south  of   Cincinnati,    its  constituency  is   chiefly  the 
'* mountain  people"  of  that  section.     It  was  founded  before  the  war 
by  anti-slavery  Kentuckians,  has  been  open  from  the  beginning  to  both 
men  and  women,  and  since  the  war  to  both  races.     It  is  claimed  that 
Berea  draws  more  students  from  the  North  than  any  other  Kentucky 
institution.     '^The  citizens  as  a  rule  s}'mpathize  with  tl\e  educational 
and  moral  aims  of  the  institution."     The  school  maintains  a  department 
of  applied  Science,  including  carpentry,  agnculture,  printing,  nursing, 
and  domestic  science ;  a  normal  department ;  a  preparatory  department ; 
literary,  scientific  and  classical  courses ;   music ;  an  extension  depart- 
ment, furnishing  libraries,  lectures  and  teachers'  and  former  students' 
institutes;    beside  model  elementary  schools.     The  institution  enrolls 
nearly  1,000  students.     The  eighteen  buildings  are  located  on  a  campus 
of  fifty  acres,  besides  which  are  an  athletic  field,  twenty-five  acres  of 
garden,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  farm  land,   and  800  acres  of 
Forest  Preserve.     In   its   heroic   efforts  to  elevate  the  loyal,  hardy, 
though  uneducated  '^  mountain  people,"  courageously  ^^  maintaining  in 
Kentucky  the  principle  of  equality  —  give  every  man  an  equal  chance," 
Berea  College  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,   and  to  receive 
from  men  of  wealth  such  an  endowment  as  will  assure  its  future  success. 
Berea  College  is  a  unique  educational  enterprise  that  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  an  experiment. 

THE  last  among  the  states  of  the  Union  to  come  to  this  interest*. 
Ohio  is  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools  for  the 
training  of  Teachers,  as  never  before.  Whether  the  State  Legislature 
now  in  session  will  lend  the  movement  its  financial  and  statutory  sup- 
port remains  to  be  seen.  Ohio  school  men  have  urged  the  great  need 
upon  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  successive  sessions  for 
many  years.  That  is,  public  school  men  have  done  so.  It  has,  as 
generally,  had  the  almost  united  opposition  of  the  representatives  from 
the  rural  districts  and  generally  of  the  college  and  private  school  influ- 
ence. The  university  at  Athens  in  part  supported  by  the  State,  and 
the  Ohio  University  at  Columbus,  have  maintained  pedagogical  depart- 
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ments  with  considerable  patronage  for  several  years ;  but  the  common 
schools,  and  especially  the  elementary  schools  in  villages,  towns, 
smaller  cities  and  in  the  country  districts,  have  profited  little 
from  these  provisions.  With  these  exceptions  and  aside  from  the 
training  schools  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state, 
no  public  funds  have  been  available  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Ohio. 
It  seems  late  in  the  history  of  public  free  education  to  undertake  anew 
the  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  trained  teachers.  Whether  it  be  in 
the  older  states  of  the  East  or  the  newer  states  of  the  West  and  the 
far  West,  the  need  has  been  recognized  and  has  everywhere  else  been 
more  or  less  adequately  met.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  in  the  pres- 
•ent  campaign  throughout  the  State  the  movement  may  take  effective 
«hape  in  the  organization  of  at  least  two  schools  for  the  training  pf 
-elementary  teachers.  If  so,  the  schools  and  teachers  of  Ohio  will  be 
•entitled  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  educational  and  educated 
public  everywhere. 

THE  great  educational  problem  of  the  present  day  is  doubtless  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  teachers  and  methods  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  arousing  of  a  wholesome 
and  intelligent  public  sentiment  in  the  several  communities  favorable  to 
a  full  and  effective  and  sensible  schooling  for  all  children.  The  official 
reports  concerning  school  attendance  in  the  more  remote  districts,  the 
short  service  of  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  the  shorter  length  of 
terms,  would  be  disheartening  were  it  not  that  so  really  great  improve- 
ment may  be  observed  since  1885  or  1890  in  most  states.  Not  in  the 
South  alone,  but  in  the  Western  states  also,  and  even  in  the  older  sys- 
tems of  the  -East  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  teaching  under  rural 
and  semi-rural  conditions  is  obvious.  Much  remains  to  be  desired.  A 
more  hearty  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  profitable  and  helpful  pro- 
duct of  the  schools,  and  a  better  equipment  of  the  teaching  body,  must 
t)e  secured.  Probably  the  former  will  soonest  come  through  realizing 
the  latter.  Teachers  in  the  small  towns  and  country  have  need  of  all 
the  professional  furnishing  that  is  claimed  for  teachers  in  the  city. 
Access  to  libraries,  the  training  of  the  Normal  school,  supplies  of 
tipparatus,  longer  terms  of  school,  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils, 
more  years  of  schooling  in  the  aggregate,  and  more  money  put  into  both 
instruction  and  equipment,  all  wait  in  a  measure  upon  a  teaching  body 
'whose  service  will  make  these  things  seem  desirable.  How  to  bring  to 
these  outlying  districts  teachers  of  richer  life  and  broader  scholarship 
land  finer  skill  and  the  larger  personal  infiuence  that  makes  for  public 
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■confidence  and  progressive  interests  is  a  problem  that  will  not  be  solved 
in  a  day ;  but  it  is  being  solved,  and  the  teacher  is  the  center  of  inter- 
-est. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  questions  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  schools  is  that  of  how  to  secure  a  more  permanent  ten- 
ure of  ofifice  in  the  teaching  force.  Under  present  conditions  the  real 
•object  of  the  people, —  who  have  established  the  schools  and  maintain 
them  by  great  sacrifices  as  expressed  in  heavy  tax  bills, —  is  often 
absolutely  defeated.  The  proper  training  of  their  children  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  interruptions  and  losses  occasioned  by  frequent 
-changes  of  teachers  in  a  given  year  or  even  a  single  term.  We  know 
of  a  school  where  the  children  of  one  grade  had  five  different  teachers 
in  a  period  of  about  twelve  weeks.  If  the  mere  covering  of  so  many 
-pages  of  text-book  lesson-getting  is  the  whole  of  schooling,  this  evil 
may  not  be  serious.  But  if  personal  influence  is  an  important  factor, 
if  system  and  plan  and  intelligent  cooperation  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  if  prderliness  and  continuity  of  mental  effort  and  impression 
are  essential  factors  in  the  problem  of  education,  then  such  repeated 
changes  and  interruptions  greatly  interfere  with,  if  they  do  not  alto- 
gether defeat  the  main  objects  for  which  the  people  pay  their  money  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system. 

IN  seeking  a  remedy  for  this  evil  we  must  take  human  nature  as  it  is, 
and  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  all  parties  con- 
•cerned.  It  is  but  human  that  an  ambitious  city  superintendent  seeking 
to  make  his  schools  and  his  teaching  force  the  best  in  the  county  or  state, 
and  having  the  money  at  his  disposal,  should  offer  the  bribe  of  an  increase 

^  in  salary  to  a  newly  discovered  brilliant  teacher  in  a  small  town  which 
is  able  to  pay  her  but  an  inconsiderable  stipend.     It  is  equally  natural 

•  that  said  teacher  having  discovered  in  her  country  practice-ground  that 
she  has  the  teaching  gift,  and  having  secured  that  all-important  qualifi- 
cation, experience^  should  wish  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
gratify  her  ambition  by  accepting  the  more  remunerative  city  position 
that  this  successful  superintendent  holds  out  to  her.  These  forces  will 
operate  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said.  They  are  by  no  means  evil  or 
deplorable,  but  natural  and  healthful  tendencies,  stimulative  to  progress 
and  vitally  related  to  the  highest  good  of  the  educational  system. 
Only  they  must  be  properly  controlled.  It  ought  not  to  be  good  form 
for  a  superintendent  to  coax  away  a  usefully  employed  teacher  in  the 
jniddle  of  a  term  or  a  school  year.     A  public  and  professional  senti- 
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ment  ought  to  be  created  against  it.  There  are  at  least  four  parties- 
coDcerned, —  the  teacher,  the  superiutendent  who  wants  her,  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  is  teaching,  and  the  parents  whose  children  are  being: 
educated  and  whose  money  maintains  the  public  school  system;  We 
may  not  consider  the  superintendent's  or  the  teacher's  side  of  the  case 
alone.  The  parents  may  justly  claim  that  having  assumed  the  task  for 
an  agreed  compensation  she  should  continue  the  work  at  least  for  a 
reasonable  time,  say  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  unless  released 
for  some  such  supreme  reason  as  sickness  or  incompetency.  To  em- 
phasize this  moral  obligation  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  mod- 
erate money  consideration  for  a  completed  year  of  teaching  service. 
If  a  teacher's  salary  would  naturally  be  $600  a  year,  let  the  offer  be 
$550,  with  the  provision  that  if  she  completes  the  full  year's  service 
the  additional  sum  of  fifty  dollars  will  be  given  her  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  We  believe  that  this  would  be  very  effective  in  increasing  the 
tenure  of  office  among  public  school  teachers.  We  would  like  to  see 
some  courageous  school  Board  try  the  experiment. 


[Communications.] 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Editor  of  "Education": 

THE  interest  in  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  Rural  Indus- 
try and  Nature  Study  in  the  exercises  of  every  American  country 
school  manifested  by  communications  with  which  the  writer  has  been 
favored  by  readers  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Clapp's  articles  on  the  subject  Id 
Education  and  elsewhere,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  are 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  admission  to  your  columns  of  the  following 
additional  explanation. 

The  introduction  of  urban  handicrafture  into  the  curricula  of  the  . 
public  schools  of  cities  which,  in  the  century  just  past,  was  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  revolt  against  the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  inherited 
from  former  ages  is  well  known.  A  little  later,  such  subjects  as  phys- 
ics, biology  and  scientific  husbandry,  in  spite  of  strong  clerical  opposi- 
tion, attained,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  recognized  and  honored 
place  in  seminaries  of  collegiate  rank.  But,  until  quite  recently, 
country  school  exercises  were  everywhere, —  as  among  English-speak- 
ing people  they  still  are, —  essentially  medianal.  Had  it  depended  on 
the  initiative  of  the  European  peasant,  the  reform  would  not  have  taken 
place.  For  once,  the  paternal  methods  of  his  autocratic  government 
resulted  in  a  great  and  now  everywhere  conceded  blessing.  In  each 
nation,  the  decision  of  the  central  authority, —  even  to  guarantee  of 
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Advanced  salaries  for  the  higher  grade  tutorship  demanded, — was 
promptly  carried  oat  in  every  particular.  In  countries  like  England  or 
the  United  States,  where  such  summary  procedures  are  impossible,  the 
well-known  bucolic  aversion  both  to  added  expense  and  to  changes  of 
Any  sort  operate  to  maintain  the  statu  quo.  What  the  movement  needs 
is  a  few  model  school  gardens  such  as  described  in  the  consular  reports 
of  investigations  ordered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State  at 
the  present  writer's  solicitation  and  procurable  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
Oommissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  HeSry  Knight. 


Tiri;  ENGLISH  aERUNB. 

TN  EDUCATION  for  November,  piige  151,  an  article  on  the  English 
Gerund  rightly  exposed  the  defective  treatment  which  words  in  -iiig 
I'eceive  in  many  grammars.  A  few  words  may  be  added  to  that  excel- 
lent article. 

The  nature  of  the  words  in  -Ing  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers who  are  teaching  their  scholars  to  translate  from  other  languages 
into  English.  Students  who  are  translating  Greek  or  Hebrew  infini- 
tives into  English  before  their  sense  of  inflectional  forms  has  matured 
:are  apt  to  call  an  infinitive  a  participle  because  it  has  been  translated 
into  a  word  in  -ing.  It  seems  impossible  to  convince  them  that  a  verbal 
/orm  in  -ing  can  be  anything  but  a  participle. 

Suitable  illustrations  of  the  idiom  are  found  in  the  English  Bible,  the 
-book  of  Ruth,  Chap.  I.,  6 :  '*  The  Lord  has  visited  his  people  in  giving 
4,hem  bread";  ;  I.,  13:  "Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  hus- 
bands?" I.,  18,  ''Then  she  left vjpcafciwf/  unto  her";  III.,  3:  ''Until 
'he  shall  have  done  eating  and  dnnking,**  The  originals  of  the  italicized 
ivords  are  infinitives,  so  are  the  italicized  words  in  the  English.  The 
:second  and  third  sentences  could  have  been  translated  into  idiomatic 
English  thus :  "  Would  ye  stay  for  them  so  as  not  to  have  husbands?  " 
:and  "  She  ceased  to  speak  to  her."  It  may  be  impossible  to  find 
phrases  in  English  for  the  translation  of  the  first  and  fourth  sentences 
an  which  the  infinitive  form  with  the  preposition  "to"  shall  be  used. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  English  phrases  in  which  "  to  give," 
■"  to  eat"  and  "  to  drink  "  may  be  used  to  express  the  ideas  in  question. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  first  three  sentences  the  words  "  giving," 
"having"  and  "speaking"  have  verbal  government,  they  are  not  par- 
ticiples, for  their  nature  is  not  that  of  adjectives,  but  that  of  nouns. 

These  illustrations  from  classic  English  would  be  multiplied  by  an 
^extended  examination  of  the  English  Bible  of  1611.  It  would  be  found 
4hat  in  many  instances  either  form  of  the  infinitive  might  be  used,  in 
tsome  instances  that  only  one  could  be  used,  and  that  often  the  form  in 
"ing  has,  like  all  infinitives,  the  value  of  both  noun  and  verb. 

F.  B.  Denio. 
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A  STUDY  FROM  A  NHW  BOOK,  — MILDRED. 

BY    BE68IB    L.    PUTNAM,    CONNEAUT    LAKE,    PA. 

"^TEVER  read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old,"  says  Emerson. 

-LN  During  this  period  of  probation  it  will  have  fully  demon- 
strated its  right  to  existence,  or  it  will  have  been  cast  aside  for  some 
new  favorite.    • 

As  a  whole,  the  wisdom  of  the  injunction'  is  apparent.  The  separat- 
ing  of  the  chaflf  from  the  whfeat  is  relegated  to  a  special  force,  a  device 
always  time-saving,  usually  most  effective.  Yet  is  the  spirit  of  utter 
dependence  thus  inculcated  always  wise,  even  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  selection  of  literature?  We  teach  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
wondrous  life  of  bee  and  blossom ;  yet  if  this  ended  with  the  mere  accu-. 
mulation  of  facts  without  developing  original  thought  and  investigation, 
it  were  but  a  sorry  make-shift  of  nature  study.-  Likewise  the  study  of 
literature  which  restricts  to  what  others  have  found  and  talked  about 
seems  a  somewhat  aggravated  case  of  limitation. 

The  objection  comes  that  the  masterpieces,  properly  studied,  furnish 
many  times  the  amount  of  material  that  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  True;  they  could  fill  a  lifetime.  Yet 
pupils  so  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  characteristics  of  good  literature 
that  they  can  at  once  detect  the  genuine  or  spurious  have  a  wonderful 
advantage  through  this  discriminating  sense.  The  new  beauties  which 
gleam  forth  at  every  reading  of  real  literature  are  at  once  theirs.  While 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  detract  from  the  study  of  the  class- 
ics, there  is  no  reason  why  the  homely  words  of  a  Sangster,  the  sympa- 
thetic pathos  of  a  Riley,  or  the  quaint  dialect  of  a  Dunbar  should  be 
passed  by,  simply  because  the  ink  with  which  they  were  penned  i» 
scarcely  dry. 

In  ''  Mildred,"  a  poem  by  Blanche  Fearing,  lately  issued  by  M.  A. 
Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago,  there  are  several  points  which  serve  to  render 
it  of  special  value  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  In  a  sketch  of  Misa 
Fearing*s  work  both  as  lawyer  and  poet,  briefly  told  in  the  May  issue 
of  Education,  mention  was  made  of  "  The  Island  Lily,"  with  its 
wondrous  background  of  old  ocean's  kaleidoscopic  views.  In  its  pos- 
thumous companion  the  power  of  music  is  the  central  thought. 

The  opening  lines  present  a  striking  study  of  humanity  in  the  form 
of  the  old  Italian  who  measures  life  on  the  common  scale  of  dollars  and 
cents.  In  direct  contrast  is  the  golden-haired  child  with  '*  ragged 
twinkling   shoes,"    who   wrests   weird    music   from   an  old  accordion. 
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Then  comes  her  rescue  from  the  harsh  master,  the  failure  to  learn  from 
books,  and  finally  the  revelation  of  the  soul  through  the  chords  of  the 
great  cathedral  organ.  And  in  this  unfolding  of  her  higher  nature  is 
presented  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  advisability  of  working  witb 
instead  of  against  the  natural  inclinations. 

*'  The  books  were  thrown  by,  and  new  teachers  came, 
Who  taught  her  in  the  language  of  her  soul. 
They  did  not  call  her  dull,  but  wonderful, 
From  little  feet  to  golden  head  athrob 
With  irrepressible  music.'* 

The  danger  in  hai*sh  words  presents  a  practical  point  in  pedagc^y,  be 
the  leader  in  kindergarten  or  college.  The  thought  so  beautifully  yet 
forcibly  expressed  is  equally  binding  upon  pupils,  —  worthy  of  being 
enshrined  among  the  rules  of  life. 

'»  The  great 
Of  heart  are  always  gentle,  easily  hurt. 
Like  little  children  with  large  need  of  love. 
Whose  hearts  are  broken  by  a  cruel  woid." 

And  the  alarming  features  of  the  child's  natural  balm  for  stinging: 
words  is  thus  aptly  told  in  the  succeeding  lines :  — 

**  Now  Mildred  dreamed  in  secret  how  to  steal' 
Away  to  some  sweet,  solitary  spot 
Where  there  would  be  no  people,  only  trees, 
Fountains  and  birds  that  know  no  cruel  speech ; 
Where  she  could  lie  with  her  accordion 
All  day  amid  the  flowers,  and  pass  her  life 
In  music." 

Her  power  of  speech  through  her  loved  art  is  graphically  told,  and  is- 
an  eloquent  plea  for  specialization  directed  by  natural  talent :  — 


(( 


Some  of  our  mightiest  thoughts  sweep  by  the  brain, 
Just  barely  brushing  it  with  their  stretched  wings, 
Like  eagles  ranging  toward  the  sun,  and  we 
But  hear  a  rush  and  feel  a  breath  of  wings. 
Or  catch  a  falling  feather,  and  behold, 
The  splendid  thing  is  gone  forever.     But  she 
Wings  her  pure  thoughts  with  music,  and  they  fly 
Straight  to  the  listening  soul." 

Even  in  the  darkest  hour  the  hero  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
situation,  and  hope,  crushed  by  jealousy,  gleams  faintly  yet  steadily 
amid  the  ruins. 
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ii 


And  yet  I  think  that  he  who  once  has  loved 
Iq  all  sincerity,  though  what  he  loves 
Proves  all  unworthy  of  his  passionate  trust, 
Can  never  siak  to  lowest  depths  of  life, 
No  more  than  if  an  angel  sent  from  heaven 
With  some  divine  commission  to  far  worlds. 
Should  break  his  wings  against  a  star  and  fall 
Forever  and  forever,  he  could  reach 
The  bottom  of  the  infinite  universe." 

And  again,  when  love  rises  phoenix-like,  — 

*<  Better  it  is  to  chain  to  thee  one  heart 

By  links  of  sweetness  than  to  rule  the  world. 
The  world's  a  dying  star ;  the  star  of  love 
Grows  brighter  giving  light,  and  day  by  day 
Gathers  fresh  gloi^y." 

Richness  of  imagination,  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
depth^of  feeling,  characteristic  elements  in  all  Miss  Fearing's  works, 
■are  eloquently  shown  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  dainty  volume :  — 

**  The  morning  broke  as  if  an  angel  stood 
Knee-deep  in  sunbeams  on  the  shores  of  day. 
Tossing  the  stars  like  pebbles  one  by  one 
Into  the  vast  incoming  tide  of  light. 
And  soon  as  if  a  brother  angel  stood 
High  in  the  great  cathedral,  singing  clear, 
The  golden- throated  angelus  pealed  forth 
Its  slow,  sweet  salutation  to  the  dawn. 
So  lived  and  loved,  and  loving,  died  these  two, 
And  so  the  people  found  them  heart  to  heart. 
Shrouded  in  the  thick  gold  of  Mildred's  hair, 
And  buried  them  together  by  the  sea." 
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EDUCATIONAL    MOVEMENTS    IN    CANADA. 

Ontario.  —  The  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  On- 
tario comprises  many  particulars  of  special  interest  to  ourselves.  The 
statistics  of  school  enrollment  show  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  last  two 
decades  amounting  for  the  whole  period  to  six  per  cent.  The  causes 
are  not  entirely  clear,  but  are  evidently  in  part,  the  drawing  of  younger 
pupils  (below  five)  into  the  kindergartens,  which  are  now  part  of  the 
public  system,  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  above  the  nor- 
mal age  for  school  training.  The  legal  school  age  in  Ontario  extends 
from  five  to  twenty-one  years,  and  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  pupils 
above  twenty-one  are  often  enrolled.  Naturally,  as  the  school  provi- 
sion increases  and  improves,  the  older  pupils  either  enter  higher  institu- 
tions or  reach  a  fair  degree  of  attainment  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly 
—  while  the  school  enrollment  has  declined.  The  average  attendance 
has  increased,  which  indicates  general  improvement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  schools. 

The  increase  in  public  high  schools,  though  not  so  great  as  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  ow^n  country  smce  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Ontario  record.  The  total  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  province  rose  from  103  in  1867  to  131  in  1900.  The  increase 
in  enrollment  was  much  greater,  viz.,  from  5,696  pupils  to  21,723,  that  is 
the  attendance  \x\ion  these  schools  nearly  tripled.  During  the  last  decade 
the  increasb  in  high  school  enrollment  was  trifling,  but  this  is  explained 
by  the  organization  of  continuation  classes  in  public  schools  in  places 
where  a  distinct  high  school  cannot  well  be  maintained.  As  these 
olasses  are  really  engaged  in  high  school  work,  their  multiplication 
shows  that  the  public  demand  for  secondary  instruction  is  steadily 
growing.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  schools,  which  was  $21.80  in 
1867,  was  $33  in  1900. 

Temperance  instruction  has  been  virtually  made  compulsory  by 
including  it  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges.  Every  child 
who  pursues  his  studies  to  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  schools  receives 
instruction  in  physiology  and  in  the  deleterious  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  subject  increased  from 
38,926  in  1882,  to  199,229  in  1900. 

Kindergartens  which  were  introduced  into  Ontario  in  1882  and 
incorporated  into  the  public  school,  system  in  1885,  now  number  120, 
with  *250  teachers  and  11,234  pupils  under  seven  years  of  age. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  the  province  reached 
$4,587,087  in  1900,  or  9.92  per  pupil. 

GENERAL    MOVEMENTS. 

In  all  the  Canadian  provinces  the  subject  of  manual  and  technical 
training  is  engaging  attention.  A  practical  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made  in  Ontario  in  1870,  establishment  of  a  technical 
college  at  Toronto,  since  developed  into  the  School  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence. Manual  and  technical  training  have  always  been  recognized  in 
the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  which  form  an  important  part  of 
the  educational  portion  of  Quebec.  Interest  in  this  work  has  been 
increased  in  the  two  leading  provinces  and  extended  to  all  the  others 
by  the  recent  action  of  Sir  William  Mac  Donald.  This  public-spirited 
philanthropist,  who  had  already  made  a  gift  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  to  McGill  University,  Montreal,  offered  in  1898  to  equip  a 
school  or  department  of  manual  training  to  serve  as  a  model  in  each  of 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  the  neces- 
sary teachers  at  one  normal  school  in  each  province  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  From  the  fund  thus  supplied,  pr6vision  has  been  made 
for  the  instraction  of  6,000  boys.  Pending  the  supply  of  teachers 
from  the  provincial  normal  schools,  many  teachers  were  engaged  from 
abroad,  principally  from  Great  Britain.  Several  cities  of  Ontario  have 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  the  work.  In  Montreal 
the  inauguration  of  manual  training  as  a  feature  of  the  public  school 
has  just  been  celebrated  with  interesting  ceremonies  and  all  the  other 
provinces  are  moving  in  this  matter. 

Sir  William  Mac  Donald  has  followed  this  benefaction  by  a  gift  of 
$125,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  campus  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  in  which  instruction  will  be  given  to  teachers  in 
Nature  Study  and  Domestic  Science.  The  latter  subject  is  intended 
particularly  as  a  means  of  improving  the  domestic  side  of  rural  life. 

In  the  department  of  Higher  Education,  the  most  important  proposi- 
tion now  under  discussion  is  that  of  university  consolidation.  The 
question  has  assumed  a  double  aspect.  On  the  one  side  is  a  project 
for  consolidating  the  universities  of  the  three  maritime  provinces,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  This  project 
affects  six  Protestant  and  three  Catholic  colleges  in  these  provinces, 
owning  property  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $800,000  with  an  annual 
income  of  about  $95,000  and  an  attendance  of  1,200  students.  The 
largest  of  these  institutions  is  Dalhousie,  at  Halifax,  which  but  recently 
gave  to  Edinburgh  one  of  its  ablest  professors.  The  loss  furnishes  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure. 
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As  expressed  by  a  local  journal,  *'It  is  probable  that  Old  Scotia 
could  not  have  robl)ed  the  new  of  Professor  Mac  Gregor,  if  he  had  had 
the  wider  field  of  a  maritime  university  in  which  to  work." 

The  other  proposal  relative  to  university  consolidation  pertains  to 
Ontario,  in  which  province  the  idea  is  of  long  duration.  While  the 
majority  of  persons  interested  favor  the  project,  it  is  strongly  opposed 
by  Principal  Grairt,  of  (Queen's  University.  He  is  waging  vigorous 
opposition  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  one  of  which  he  says:  ^^One 
university  for  Ontario,  or  two,  three,   or  more,   as  may  be  needed." 

*  *  *  '*  Admittedly  the  best  educated  part  of  Great  Britain  is 
Scotland,  a  country  very  much  smaller  than  Ontario,  and  it  had  four 
universities  when  it  contained  less  than  a  million  of  people.  A  Uni- 
versity College,  which  is  practically  a  fifth,  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  number  in  the  city  of  Dundee.  All  five  institutions  are  aided  by 
the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is  credited  with  the  intention 
of  founding  a  sixth  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  What  would  Scotland 
have  been  without  its  different  centres  of  light?" 

LIBRARIES. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  libraries  are  fostered  in  Canada  as  an 
agent  auxiliary  to  public  schools.  The  Education  Department  of 
Ontario  has  sent  out  seven  traveling  libraries  to  remote  points  carefully 
adapted  to  the  respective  localities..  A  recent  estimate  places  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  in  the  several  provinces  at  480,  with  a  total  of  1,874,632 
books,  and  122,476  pamphlets. 

Toronto  has  fifteen  libraries,  public  or  semi-public,  all  save  four 
devoted  to  special  subjects. 

Canadian  reports  and  journals  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  politi- 
cal and  paiiisan  interests  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
education.  Even  Ontario,  whose  school  system  is  admirable,  suffers 
more  from  these  adverse  influences  than  states  like  Massachusetts, 
where  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  liberal  school  policy  is  immensely 
stronger  than  any  partisan  opposition. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  wbo  may  wish  It,  the  pablishers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Student  Life  and  Customs.  By  Henry  p.  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.  This  is  one  of  the 
late  additions  to  the  International  Education  Series.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to 
write  a  book  on  this  subject.  The  pi-esent  volume  is  written  in  a  philosophical 
style,  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  author 
makes  it  a  real  contribution  to  the  pedagogical  literature  of  the  age.  His  work  has 
necessarily  been  laborious,  as  what  has  been  written  consists  chiefly  in  scattered 
articles  here  and  there,  upon  the  subject.  The  Editor  points  out  the  fact  that  a 
book  on  Student  life  in  Universities  and  Colleges  is  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  student  reacts  against  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution  in  order  to  preserve  his  individuality.  *^  Education  ** 
he  says,  **  involves  two  wills,  an  individual  will  and  an  institutional  will.**  The 
student  finds  himself  lifted  above  his  former  estate  and  in  a  sense  above  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind,  by  his  education.  This  enhances  his  individuality.  But  he 
finds  himself  also  circumscribed  by  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  the  estab- 
lished order  of  the  institution  of  which  he  has  become  a  part.  The  school  breaks 
the  continuity  of  his  old  home  life  and  makes  requirements  of  him  which  are  new. 
The  inter-play  of  law  and  individual  freedom  produces  the  phenomena  which  are 
studied  in  this  book.  Section  1  deals  with  the  Mediaeval  Universities ;  section  2, 
the  Grerman  Universities ;  section  3,  the  English  Universities  ;  section  4,  the  Eng- 
lish Public  Schools ;  section  6,  Scottish  Universities.  All  this  under  the  general 
head  of  Student  Life  in  Europe.  There  are  aUo  chapters  on  student  life  in 
colonial  colleges  daring  the  Revolutionary  period, —  and  the  student  societies  in 
the  transition  period,  and  in  the  modern  period.  There  is  a  chapter  on  student 
societies  in  secondary  schools.  College  fraternities  are  fully  considered, —  the 
balance  of  opinion  being  favorable  to  them.  College  athletics  are  treated  care- 
fully in  section  2  of  chapter  4.  There  is  an  extensive  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
covering  more  than  forty  pages,  and  citing  many  articles  printed  in  the  college  and 
educational  magazines.  The  author  has  put  the  educational  world  under  a  debt  of 
obligation  to  him  for  his  pains- taking  and  exhaustive  work  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book,  every  page  of  which  bears  the  stamp  of  a  master  mind.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20  net. 

Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry.  By  Fabian  Ware.  This 
book  has  been  written  with  the  intention  of  placing  before  the  English  public  an 
account  of  the  educational  work  that  has  contributed  so  largely  to  build  up  to  its 
present  magnificent  proportions  the  foreign  ^trade  and  industry  of  our  nation. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  title  will  indicate  the  significance  of  the  book.  It  is 
subsidiary  to  all  history-study  of  our  country, —  revealing  the  national  aim,  and 
indicating  the  direction  of  progress  which  our  civilization  is  taking.  With  the 
customary  thoroughness  of  all  the  books  of  this  International  Education  Series,  this 
book  goes  to  tlie  foundation  of  our  national  industry,  and  traces  the  efforts  of 
England,  Germany,  France  and  America  to  lay  educational  foundations.  There 
is  much  material  in  the  book  relating  to  the  founding  of  technical  schools,  special 
training  of  teachers,  the  establishment  of  bureaus,  the  extension  of  commercial 
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education,  the  rise  and  development  of  manual  training  schools,  etc.  A  very 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  book  is  the  carefully  prepared  and  complete  index  at 
the  end.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  Editor,  writes  an  interesting  preface,  which 
in  a  brief  space  affords  the  reader  a  comprehensive  glimpse  into  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation which  he  is  to  enter  in  company  with  the  author.  These  editorial 
prefaces  constitute  a  by  no  means  insignificant  part  of  this  entire  series  of  books. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20  net. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution.    By  John  W,  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  Burgess  has  long  been  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  constitutional  his- 
tory, and  as  an  educator  of  commanding  influence  in  his  chosen  field  of  Political 
Science.  He  has  made  a  study  of  a  vast  number  of  Congressional  records, —  Exec- 
utive orders, —  diplomatic  epistles  and  military  reports, — drawing  his  conclusions 
from  these  original  sources  of  historical  information.  He  is  an  independent 
thinker  and  student  who  always  works  by  scientific  methods, —  and  his  conclusions 
carry  weight  by  reason  of  his  ability,  thoroughness  and  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
facts  as  he  finds  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  fresh  matter  in  relation 
to  the  Civil  War  in  this  volume.  The  chapter,  for  instance,  on  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter,  accompanied  by  a  clear  outline  map,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dark 
time  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Professor  Burgess  keeps  steadily  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  real  aim  of  his  work,  wh\ph  is  to  find  and  reveal  the  causes  leading  to  the 
development  of  our  constitutional  history.  Students  of  Political  Science  will  follow 
the  course  of  his  thought  with  great  interest,  and  whether  they  accept  all  of  his 
conclusions  or  not,  they  will  recognize  in  the  author  of  this  book  an  earnest,  pains- 
taking scientific  investigator,  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  81.00  net. 

Child  Stories  From  The  Masters.  This  is  a  charming  little  volume  by  Maud 
Menefee,  containing  eleven  stories,  each  using  some  masterpiece  original  as  a 
basis.  The  eight  illustrations  are  historical  specimens  of  fine  art  suited  to  the 
stories  told.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  reading  and  use  in  even  the  lower 
grades  of  school,  either  by  teacher  or  pupil.  **  Pippa,"  from  Browning  ;  **The 
Angelus,"  suggested  by  Millet's  painting ;  and  **  Siegfried,"  from  "  Niebelungen 
Ring,"  are  chaste  specimens  of  story  telling.  Primary  teachers  will  find  the  book 
rich  in  material  and  suggestion.    Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

First  Steps  in  English  Composition,  really  seems  to  he  what  its  title  implies,  a 
beginner's  text  in  acquiring  the  art  of  writing.  Few  subjects  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  years,  of  so  great  importance  are  taught  so  scrappily.  It  has  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  reduce  instruction  in  composition  to  a  system  and  make  a  us- 
able book.  This  seems  to  have  accomplished  the  purpose.  The  order  of  steps  is 
simple,  the  instructions  are  plain,  the  illustrations  are  abundant  and  .pertinent,  and 
the  touch  of  rhetoric  is  reasonable.  Chapter  X.,  on  the  Art  of  Story-Telling,  is 
particularly  good.     H.  C.  Peterson.    Chicago  :  A.  Flanagan  &  Co. 

Household  Stories  For  The  Smallest  Readers  is  a  volume  of  choice  classic  home 
stories  effectively  told  by  the  author  of  the  **  Norse  Gods  and  Heroes,"  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated.  .  The  collection  includes  **The  Little  Red  Hen,"  "Chicken 
Little,"  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Golden  Fleece,"  "The  Ugly  Duckling," 
"Ulysses,"  "Daphne,"  and  more  than  thirty  other  tried  and  loved  stories.  The 
book  would  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  the  use  of  children  themselves  in  the  second 
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half  of  the  first  year  and  for  sight  reading  in  the  second  year.  Myth,  story,  his- 
tory, nature  and  literature  are  all  drawn  upon  for  interesting  matter,  put  into  very 
attractive  form.    Chicago  :  A.  Flanagan  &  Co. 

Greek  Art.  By  T.  W.  Heermance,  Ph.  D.  This  is  a  pretty  little  monograph 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  art  in  Greece.  It  is  illustrated  by  five  beautiful  full- 
T)age  photograveurs,  representing  the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  The  Three  Fates, 
The  Marble  Faun,  The  Dying  Gaul,  and  a  Relief  from  the  Arch  of  Titus.  A 
bibliography  of  Greek  art  is  included  in  the  volume.  The  book  is  published  by 
A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  their  pictures 
for  school-room  decoration,  in  which  line  of  artistic  work  this  firm  is  doing  excel- 
lent service. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  3.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  The  series  of  Nature 
Readers  to  which  this  book  belongs,  presents  in  pure  and  simple  language  a  mar- 
vellous number  of  common  facts  which  every  child  should  know.  They  are 
among  the  best  of  the^  many  books  of  nature  study  that  have  lately  been 
offered  to  the  schools  for  supplementary  reading.  They  are  written  in  a  style  that 
interests  the  young  student,  and  while  strictly  scientific  and  accurate,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  interesting,  and  hold  the  attention  throughout.  They  are  excellent 
books  for  the  home  as  well  as  for  the  school,  and  many  a  person  of  maturer  years 
will  find  them  pleasant  reading.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  46c.  Books 
1,  2,  and  4  are  priced  25,  35  and  60c.  respectively. 

The  firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  publishers  of 
excellent  books  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools.  For  students  of  history 
in  our  high  schools  we  know  of  nothing  more  stimulating  and  fascinatingly  inter- 
esting than  The  World's  Discoyerers,  by  William  Henry  Johnson,  which  is  a  story 
**of  bold  voyages  by  brave  navigators  during  a  thousand  years."  The  book  in- 
cludes voyages  that  were  made  with  a  view  to  finding  a  sea  route  to  the  Indies. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  Voyage  of  Marco  Polo  and  his  infiuence  in  stimulating 
exploration;  on  the  early  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese;  the  youth  and  surround- 
ings of  Christopher  Columbus;  Magellan's  youth  and  training;  his  discovery  of  the 
Philippines, —  and  very  many  other  fascinating  chapters.  The  book  is  fully  illus- 
trated and  bears  the  publishers'  well-known  stamp  of  substantiality  and  artistic 
finish.  The  covers  are  attractively  designed, —  a  point  of  no  small  significance, 
especially  in  a  book  appealing  to  the  young.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  "Price, 
fl.OO. 

Stokes'  Ten  Common  Trees.  By  Susan  Stokes.  In  the  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings Series,  presents  common  facts  about  the  Black  Willow,  The  American  Elm, 
The  Apple  Tree,  The  Horse-Chestnut,  The  Birch,  White  Oak,  Chestnut,  Little 
Walnut,  The  Cone  Bearers,  The  Red  Maple, —  with  an  added  chapter  on  the  For- 
ests and  their  Preservation.  It  is  simply  written  in  a  way  to  introduce  children  of 
the  primary  grades  to  a  practical  study  of  Botany.  Fully  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous wood-cuts.     New  York:  American  Book  Co.     Price,  40c. 

Earth,  Sky,  and  Air  in  Song.  By  W.  H.  Neidlinger.  Book  2.  This  book, 
like  its  predecessor,  gives  in  simple  wording,  novel  and  attractive  songs  about 
natural  objects.  The  music  is  bright  and  rhythmical,  and  attractive  illustrations 
accompany  each  song.  Pedagogical  principles  have  been  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
book  will  find  a  ready  acceptance  alike  with  teachers  and  pupils.  New  York : 
American  Book  Co.    Price,  80c. 
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•  Topical  Discussion  of  Geography.  By  W.  C.  Doub.  This  is  a  brief,  paper- 
<;overed  monograph  giving  an  outline  of  topical  work  in  geography  which  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  that  study.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  25c. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children.  By  Mara  L.  Pratt.  In  five  volumes. 
Volume  6,  The  Foundations  of  the  Republic.  The  books  of  this  series  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  our  history  in  the  simplest  language  for  the  youngest  students. 
The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  making  really  interesting,  even  to  the  child 
mind,  such'incidents  as  Uie  Stamp  Act, — The  Tea  Tax, —  The  Boston  Massacre, — 
The  Campaign  Around  Lake  Champlain,  etc.  The  facts  stated  are  strictly  his- 
toric,—  but  the  style  is  sufficiently  idealized  to  secure  and  hold  the  child^s  atten- 
tion, and  when  a  class  has  finished  the  five  books  of  this  series,  its  members  will  be 
ivell  informed  in  regard  to  the  main  events  of  our  early  history,  and  well  prepared 
to  take  a  more  extensive  course  of  historical  study.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price,  40c.  ^ 

The  Guilford  Speller,  by  A.  B.  Guilford  and  Aaron  Lovell,  contains  word 
studies  and  dictionary  woik  and  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  all  needed 
words  for  spelling  and  instructions  for  learning  them.  The  authors  have  made  a 
book  that  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  schools  and  one  that  is 
sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from  all  teachers.  It  is  practical,  simple,  comprehensive, 
thorough,  sensible.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Plans  for  Busy  Work,  edited  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Boston.  This  book  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  primary 
grades  who  receive  pupils  fresh  from  the  kindergarten  where  play  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance and  the  imparting  of  knowledge  is  secondary.  This  volume  is  the  result 
of  a  collection  of  material  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Primary  Teachers^  Asso- 
'ciation,  subsequently  edited  by  the  one  most  eminently  fitted  for  such  work.  Miss 
Arnold.  It  represents  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
progressive  primary  school  teachers  of  Boston.  We  understand  that  this  book  is 
published  for  the  Primary  Teacher's  Association  and  that  any  profits  that  may 
accrue  to  the  Association  from  its  sale  will  be  used  for  their  work  among  the  Bos- 
ton teachers.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  New  England  States,  by  Philip  Emerson,  principal  of  the  Cobbet  School, 
Lynn.  This  is  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  Tarr  and  Murray  Geographical 
Series.  It  is  designed  for  use  during  years  of  the  grammar  school  course  when  it 
offers  an  excellent  means  for  reviewing  the  geography  of  the  near-at-home  states. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  discussions  of  the  physiography,  cli- 
mate, social  and  industrial  development,  present  industries  and  commerce  of  the 
New  England  States  as  a  whole,  then  follows  the  geographical  description  of  the 
six  States  taken  separately.  The  volume  is  amply  illustrated  with  maps,  plans 
and  half-tones.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Story  Reader,  by  Alfred  E.  Logic  and  Claire  H.  Uecke,  assisted  by  Sarah 
A.  Milner,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well  known  Eclectic  School  Readings.  The 
stories  in  this  reader  are  new  and  interesting  and  finely  illustrated.  Many  of  the 
stories  lend  themsdves  easily  to  dramatization  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  while  others 
suggest  seat  work.  In  the  back  of  the  book  are  valuable  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
■to  aid  in  the  supplementary  work  based  on  the  themes  of  the  stories.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 
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The  Riverside  Biographical  Series  presents  in  a  very  convenient  form  the  lines  of 
noted  statesmen,  philanthropists,  generals,  inventors,  etc.  We  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Numbers  10,  11  and  12, —  which  are  respectively,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
by  Charles  A.  Cemant ;  Washington  Irving,  by  Henry  W.  Boynton  ;  Paul  Jones, 
by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  For  supplementary  reading  and  for  handy  reference  noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  the  books  of  this  series.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  Primer  of  Political  Economy,  by  S.  D.  Wood.  This*  little  book  gives  in  an 
attractive  way,  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  actual  economic  phenomena  of  the 
life  of  to-day.  It  is  an  age  the  tendency  of  which  is  toward  governmental  control 
of  almost  every  kind  of  productive  effort.  The  principles  upon  which  business  is 
conducted  and  the  relations  of  the  community  to  the  various  forms  of  individual 
and  corporate  activity  are  carefully  considered.  The  book  is  a  condensation  and  is 
very  suggestive,  covering  such  subjects  as  the  Oil^ndustry,  Mining,  Shoe  Manufac- 
turing, Coins  and  the  Currency,  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Trusts,  etc.  It  is  a  timely 
volume,  excellent  for  class  use  and  likewise  of  value  to  the  private  individual  stu- 
dent who  wishes  concise  information  in  regard  to  economic  subjects.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

Lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  by  Charles  R.  Dryer. "  We  are  told  in  this^lj^ 
all  about  the  earth  as  a  planet  in  its  relation  to  other  planets  and  in  itself, —  its 
land,  its  water,  its  atmosphere,  its  life.  The  latest  discoveries  of  science  so  far  a^ 
they  are  thoroughly  settled  are  included  in  the  text,  and  the  student  cannot  fail  to 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years.  The  book  is  remarkable,  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  abunduntly  illustrated,  and  a  valuable  list  of  nearly  all  the  geographical 
literature  available  to  students,  teachers  and  others  who  may  wish  to  provide  a 
good  working  laboratory  on  the  subject  is  appended.  The  American  Book  Co. 
Price,  $1.20. 

New  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  Eugene  L.  Dubbs.  A  new  up  to  date  arithmetic 
has  been  a  desideratum  that  is  now  met  in  this  volume.  It  is  in  many  respects  a 
departure  from  conventional  lines  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  somewhat 
novel,  the  definitions  are  extremely  lucid,  the  model  examples  are  accompanied 
with  clever  solutions,  and  the  problems  are  for  the  most  part  new  and  interesting. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  problems,  which  fact  will  serve  to  secure  the  warm  and 
prompt  commendation  of  all  teachers  of  arithmetic.  It  is  a  strong,  practical, 
usable,  sensible  text-book.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 
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Harper'8  Weekly  of  February  2-2nd,  has  a  Bu^gestlvc  article  on  "Industrial  Schools  and  the 
Decreape  of  Crime"  in  which  the  principle  of  cau?e  and  effect  is  clearly  shown. In  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  March  there  is  an  Attractive  illustrated  article  by  Henry  T.  Osboin, 
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should  be  read  by  every  youth  in  our  land. The  average  circulation  of  McClure*8  Maga- 
zine for  the  past  year  was  378,000  copies.    It  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best. Danie- 
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Watson  L.  Savage's  on  "Athletics  for  Women. Blind  Helen  Keller  Is  writing  a  story  for 

TTie  Ladies*  Howe  Journal  and  with  th'ii  money  thus  earned  it  is  her  ambition  to  buy  an  Island 
in  Halifax  harbor  for  a  summer  home. 
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THE  FUTURE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY   JAMES    L.    IIUGHE8,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL    INSPECTOR,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

THE  progressive  evolution  of  the  kmdergarten  ideal  is  involved 
in  the  fundamental  element  of  the  ideal  itself.  It  is  not  a 
system  adapted  to  any  special  stage  of  human  developmtot.  It  is 
not  a  philosophy  designed  for  an  epoch  in  humiui  progi'ess.  It  is 
not  a  process  through  which  the  race  must  pass,  tmd  which  will 
cease  to  be  of  value,  when  the  race  has  grown  beyond  it.  It  is  a 
universal  ideal.  It  is  broad  enough  to  make  it  the  true  basis  of 
growth  to  higher  stages  of  consciousness  for  every  existing  condi- 
tion of  humanity  in  its  infinitely  varied  stages  of  present  devel- 
opment ;  it  is  deep  enough  to  continue  to  be  the  vital  principle 
that  must  guide  mankind  in  its  advances  througli  clearer  insights 
and  grander  achievements  to  higher  and  higher  conditions  in  its 
definite  and  conscious  growth  toward  the  infinite. 

Froebel  centred  his  system  on  the  processes  by  which  the  best 
in  man  triumphs,  and  in  triumphing  rises  to  wider  freedom  and 
greater  power.  .The  nature  of  the  proper  enrichment  of  mind  and 
the  perfect  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life  should  vary  in  the  train- 
ing of  different  races  and  conditions  of  men  as  they  exist  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  they  must  change  as  man  in  the  stages  of  his  future 
evolution  attains  to  conditions,  of  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
possibilities:  but  the  laws  of  inward  and  outward  and  upward 
growth  in  harmony  with  a  progressively  unfolding  and  enlarging 
life,  will  remain.  We  shall  see  new  applications  of  these  laws, 
and  gain  clearer  revelations  of  their  inter-relationships ;  but  Froebel 
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SO  fully  based  his  laws  of  training  on  the  conditions  and  possibili- 
ties and  processes  otf  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth, 
that  they  naturally  adapt  themselves  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  human  development. 

Froebel's  laws  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  They  have  been 
misrepresented  by  some  whose  partial  comprehension  has  led  to 
very  imperfect  interpretation,  and  an  occasional  pedagogical  psy- 
chologist has  attacked  the  misinterpretation  instead  of  carefully 
investigating  for  himself ;  yet  the  most  notable  fact  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  busy  months  brought  the  progress  of 
former  years,  and  each  fateful  year  was  enriclied  by  advauicement 
greater  than  that  of  bygone  centurias,  is  the  extraordinary  gn)wtli 
of  the  kindergarten.  This  growth  has  been  remarkable  not  only 
on  account  of  its  almost  universal  adoption  as  tlie  true  foundation 
for  the  complete  development  of  individual  imd  social  power^  but. 
because  of  the  general  recognition  of  its  underlying  principles  in 
the  new  methods  of  teaching  in  schools,  colleges  and   universities. 

l^^'or  thirty  years  the  kindergarten  ideal  has  been  evolving  in 
America,  through  the  darkness  of  struggle  to  the  light  of  triumph. 
During  that  time  the  philosophy  of  Froebel  has  wrought  many 
notable  changes. 

It  hiis  revolutionized  many  educational  aims  and  methods,  and 
has  revealed  many  new  and  more  comprehensive  ideals  that  now 
uplift  and  direct  educational  thought. 

It  has  changed  educational  aims  from  mind-storing  to  character 
development :  from  the  giving  of  mere  culture  to  the  enlargement 
of  power ;  from  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  defining 
and  unfolding  of  selfhood ;  from  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  reflection,  and  ultimately  to  executive  ability ;  from  respon- 
sive activity  to  self-activity ;  from  imitation  to  creativity ;  from  copy- 
ing to  invention ;  from  expression  to  self-expression ;  from  instruc- 
tion to  investigation ;  from  investigation  to  productiveness ;  from 
repetition  and  reproduction  of  ideals  to  origmality ;  from  partial  to 
complete  intellectual  development ;  from  the  sepiirate  training  of  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  to  their  development  as  an 
interrelated  imity  ;  from  the  use  of  objects  by  teachers  to  cultivate 
faculty  power,  to  their  use  by  the  children  to  reveal  and  develop 
individuality ;  from  doing  good  to  the  child,  to  the  accomplisliment 
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•of  higher  good  through  the  child ;  from  culture  by  making  the 
outer  inner,  to  enrichment  and  unfolding  by  making  the  mner 
outer ;  from  interest  aroused  by  the  teacher  to  the  natural  self- 
active  interest  of  the  child ;  from  a  narrow  individualism  to  a 
broad  and  stimulating  conception  of  the  highest  and  most  pi*actical 
ideal  of  community. 

It  has  ehanged  the  ideals  and  practices  of  child  discipluie  from 
restriction  to  direction ;  from  negation  to  positivity ;  from  prohibi- 
tion to  suggestiveness ;  from  donating  to  doing ;  from  dogmatism 
to  cooperation ;  from  coercion  to  creativity ;  from  deadness  to  life. 
It  has  changed  the  attitude  of  adulthood  to  childhood  from  indif- 
ference to  reverence ;  from  searching  for  its  depravity  to  recogni- 
tion of  its  divinity ;  from  presumptuous  interference  to  considerate 
provision  for  its  achievement  of  its  own  plans ;  from  the  most  des- 
picable of  all  kinds  of  tyranny  to  respectful  partnership  in  which 
the  child  is  the  active,  planning,  operating,  constructing  partner, 
and  in  which  the  adult  is  the  provider  of  the  necessary  materials 
and  gives  advice  and  assistance  only  when  requested  to  do  so. 

It  has  transformed  methods  of  teaclung  during  the  thirty  years 
from  mere  telling  of  facts  or  principles  by  tlie  teacher  and  memor- 
izing words  by  the  pupils,  to  self-activity  by  the  pupils;  from 
looking  at  diagrams,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  to  their  construction ;  from 
looking  at  a  single  object  exhibited  by  the  teacher  to  independent 
examination  and  investigation  of  objects  by  each  pupil;  from 
watching  experiments  in  science  to  making  experiments ;  iUid  from 
cooperative  activity  in  response  to  the  teacher's  suggestion  or 
direction,  to  self-activity  in  working  out  original  plans  as  the  high- 
est possible  law  of  method. 

It  has  revealed,  more  by  its  objective  representation  of  psycho- 
logical methods  and  ideals  in  actual  operation  than  by  theoretical 
exposition  of  its  principles,  the  fimdamental  evolutionary  princi- 
ples of  the  great  central  elements  of  the  most  progressive  modem 
education.  It  has  substituted  educative  manual  training  for  eco- 
nomic* manual  training,  and  in  doing  so  has  increased  the  economic 
value  of  the  training.  It  has  provided  a  truly  educative  manual 
training  for  all  childi'en  and  not  a  select  few  of  the  older  pupils ; 
and  it  has  given  manual  trainmg  to  young  children,  when  it  has 
most  developing  power  for  both  hand,  and  mind,  and  character, 
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instead  of  confining  it  to  older  children,  when  it  is  least  effective* 
as  an  educational  agency. 

It  has  shown  the  educational  value  of  play  in  developing  not 
only  the  physical,  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  It  has 
aroused  a  widespread  interest  in  the  study  of  Nature,  although 
Froebel's  aims  and  methods  in  connection  with  Nature  are  not'  yet 
generally  understood.  His  purpose  was  not  mere  fa<?t  teaching  in 
regard  t<)  interesting  departments  of  the  operations  of  Nature. 
Ilis  aim  was  higher  than  independent  investigation  and  classifica- 
tion by  the  pupils.  He  hoped  to  bring  every  child  into  loving 
relationship  with  Nature  in  order  to  produce  deep  and  lasting  and 
productively  purifying  effects  in  their  emotional  natures.  His  . 
purpose  was  to  influence  feeling  rather  than  intellect  or  a  part  of 
intellect  by  bringing  the  child  into  contact  with  Nature.  "Nature 
study  "  is  a  misleaduig  title  for  a  department  of  Nature  work  as 
planned  by  Froebel. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Froebelian 
philosophy  as  revealed  by  the  kindergarten  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  What  should  be  its  next  lines  of  development  in  the 
future  ? 

There  should  be  a  wider  study  of  Froebel  by  men  as  well  as 
women.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  in  all  schools  should 
be  made  conscious  of  the  great  fimda'mental  F'roebelian  principles 
underlying  the  best  operative  work  of  their  schools.  The  kinder- 
garten philosophy  is  not  a  philosophy  for  woman  alone.  No  great 
philosophy  can  be  restricted  by  any  sex  limitiitions.  This  is 
especially  true  of  philosophy  relating  to  child  developm^t.  Unity 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes  is  essential 
to  the  highest  achievement  in  every  department  of  human  evolu- 
tion. It  is  surely  true  in  the  unfolding  and  complete  nurture  of 
hunum  character. 

It  is  (juite  correct  that  the  kindergarten  methods  and  their  un- 
derlying philosophy  have  a  special  message  for  womanhood  in  the 
school  and  in  the  home,  but  they  have  also  many  messages  for 
men  both  in  school  and  home.  They  have  transforming  power 
both  in  teaching  processes  and  disciplinary  practices. 

But  men  should  study  the  Kindergarten  philosophy  more 
thoroughly  in  order  to  give  it  a  broader  interpretation.     The  view 
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^^f  the  male  mind  is  necessary,  that  in  unity  with  the  view  of  the 
female  mind  it  may  help  to  evolve  the  true,  because  the  compre- 
hensive view. 

Froebel's  philosophy  should  be  made  a  pait  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  universities.  Education  and  life  should  be  related 
more  fully  in  the  universities.  The  discipluiary  organization 
of  universities,  the  relationship  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  utilization  of  student  energy  as  a  social  force,  will 
^ome  day  be  adjusted  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Froe- 
i)elian  philosophy.  Froebel  wi'ote  a  philosophy  for  the  imiversity 
:i\s  well  a«  for  the  kindergarten.  His  name  has  been  associated 
with  the  kindergarten  alone,  because  he  was  its  founder,  but  he 
was  a  great  constructive  educator  for  years  before  he  founded  the 
kindergarten.  He  wrote  the  "  Education  of  Man "  twelve  years 
before  he  opened  his  first  kindergarten. 

Graduates  from  universities  are  certain  to  be  among  the  leaders 
in  the  true  work  of  life.  It  is  therefore  most  important  that  they, 
both  male  and  female  graduates,  should  have  higli  and  definite 
ideals  of  life  and  of  the  broadest  philosophy  underlying  the  true 
•development  of  childhood  and  youth.  There  are  subjects  now  on 
the  courses  of  study  in  universities  for  which  the  kindei^garten 
philosophy  would  make  an  excellent  substitute. 

After  thirty  years  of  study  and  individual  hivestigation  of  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  time  for  an 
4iuthoritative  statement  of  the  results  of  the  experiences  of  the 
leading  kindergartners.  This  does  not  mean  a  reform  of  Ffoe- 
bel's  principles.     They  should  be  studied  more  and  more  carefully. 

Broadly  speaking,  F'roebel  foimded  the  kmdergarten  to  give 
the  child  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  a  scientifically  plaimed 
:series  of  experiences  during  the  years  precedmg  the  period  of 
•conscious  study  so  that  its  intellectual  and  emotional  life  might  be 
filled  with  true  apperceptive  centres.  Without  these  apperceptive 
•centres  real  developnent  of  moral  or  intellectual  power  is  impos- 
sible. This  truth  was  clearly  recognized  by  others  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  intellectual  culture.  Froebel  revealed  the  more  vital 
principle,  that  it  is  equally  true  of  the  emotional  nature  as  a  basis 
of  ethical  culture  and  soul  growth. 
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The  work  jind  experiences  of  the  kindergarten  are  not  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  visible  products,  but  for  the  centres  of  true  feel- 
ing and  true  thinking  which  they  stir  to  life  in  the  children,  and 
to  which  all  future  character  development  and  intellectual  culture 
must  be  related  in  order  that  they  may  become  vitally  productive 
in  their  ever  widening  lives.  These  apperceptive  centres,  if  natu- 
rally defined  by  the  child's  experiences  in  the  kindei^garten,  and 
not  by  any  formal  process  of  adult  interference  or  dogmatic  teach- 
ing, decide  the  child's  attitude  toward  life. 

The  development  of  his  apperceiring  intellectual  centres  deter- 
mines whether  the  child  will  pass  through  life  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  wonders,  and  opportunities,  and  beautiful  things  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  or  hear  and  see  them,  and  take  them  into  his  being- 
as  essential  elements  of  happiness  and  power. 

The  development  of  true  apperceiving  centres  of  feeling  —  the 
propelling  tendency  to  love  truly  and  to  hate  truly  —  the  stirring 
of  emotional  life  into  a  definite  executive  attitude  towards  those 
things  that  are  pure,  and  noble,  and  unselfish,  and  generous,  and 
inclusive  of  others,  and  against  all  that  is  impure,  and  base,  and 
selfish,  and  narrow,  luid  exclusive,  is  the  most  essential  depart- 
ment of  a  child's  training.  It  lias  most  influence  in  deciding  the 
direction  which  the  child  will  take  in  life,  and  in  defining  the  bat^ 
tery  power  of  character  which  will  keep  him  going  energetically^ 
There  are  millions  of  character  engines  whose  heads  are  turned  in 
the  right  direction,  which  have  not  self-generative  power  to  keep 
them  in  motion,  or  barely  enough  to  move  themselves ;  they  should 
have  power  to  do  many  kinds  of  work  not  only  for  their  possessors- 
but  for  the  race.  Feeling  is  the  battery  power  of  character,  and 
the  true  development  of  feeling  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Froebel  wii«  profoundly  wise  therefore  in  planning  a  system  of 
education  for  little  children,  which  does  hot  leave  to  chance  the 
establishment  of  apperceiving  centres  of  feeling  and  thought  in 
the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  since  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  centres  depends  the  possibility  of  their  development  in 
knowledge,  and  power,  and  character. 

The  time  has  surely  come,  when  the  most  experienced  kinder- 
gartners  in  association  with  the  wisest  and  most  sympathetic 
professors  of  psychology  —  those  whose  messages  have  vitality  — 
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should  unite  to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  leading  apperceiv- 
ing  centres  both  of  feeling  and  intellect,  that  should  be*  aroused 
and  developed  in  the  child,  and  the  general  and  specific  conditions 
and  operative  experiences  best  calculated  to  arouse  and  develop 
them. 

An  authoritative  and  comprehensive  book  on  the  lines  indicated 
would  be  for  the  present  needs  of  kindergarteners  and  teachers  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  practical  pedagogy.  It  is  tDo  much  to 
expect  the  brightest  of  young  kindergartners,  or  even  the  wisest 
of  experienced  kindergartners  working  independently  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  whole  range  of  desirable  elements,  that  should  be 
started  to  energetic  life  in  the  feeling  and  intellect  of  a  child,  as  a 
basis  for  the  fullest  possible  growth  in  power  of  intellectual  and 
moral  achievement.  The  conscious  revelations  that  have  come  to 
all  progressive  workers  should  be  collected  and  systematically 
classified.  The  various  plans  for  defiming  the  different  apperceiv- 
ing  centres,  and  for  defining  them  in  harmony  with  the  central  self- 
hood of  each  child,  should  be  given  clearly  even  to  the  songs  and 
stories,  and  occupations,  that  have  been  found  most  effective. 
.  The  epochs  of  child  unfolding  durmg  the  kindergarten  period 
should  be  carefully  outlined,  and  the  order  in  which  the  apper- 
ceiving  centres  of  feeling  and  thought  should  be  developed  in  the 
awakening  life  should  be  given,  so  far  iis  experience  ctui  be  crys- 
talized  into  accepted  principles. 

The  gradual  awakening  of  kindergartnera  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  such  an  outline  is  manifested  in  the  increasing  desire 
for  a  detailed  programme  for  the  work  of  the  kindergartens 
throughout  the  yeai\  Tlie  fact  that  the  adopticm  of  a  general  pro- 
gramme is  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest  kindergarten  leiulers^ 
is  sufiicient  proof  that  the  movement  is  not  the  result  of  a  clamor 
for  guidance  by  those  who  are  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  help 
themselves.  Nor  can  the  movement  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of 
a  few  strong  minds  to  dominate  the  work  of  kindergartners  gener- 
ally. It  is  the  result  of  a  general  awakening  to  the  stimulating 
consciousness,  that  an  evolutionaiy  epoch  has  been  reached.  It 
evidences  the  proper  desire  to  scientifically  define  the  revelations 
of  the  first  great  experimental  era  of  kindergarten  development,  as 
a  solid  basis  for  higher  work. 
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It  does  not  seem  possible,  tliat  the  uniform  programme  can  be 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  method  of  meeting  the  needs  of  kinder- 
gartners  for  more  specific  guidance  by  the  best  light  of  wise  ex- 
periences. A  detailed  programme  is  unnecessarily  restrictive  of 
individual  effort. 

One  of  Froel)ers  most  far-reacliing  explanations  of  muvei"8al  law 
is  his  application  of  the  "law  of  liberty,"  or  liberty  under  and 
with  in  law.  An  unwise  conception  of  spontaneity  leads  to  caprice, 
and  indefiniteness,  and  inegularity,  and  lack  of  essential  unity. 
An  unwise  conception  of  the  function  of  law  leads  to  deadening 
uniformity,  and  lack  of  vital  interest,  and  the  dwarfing  of  self- 
hood, and  the  restriction  of  individual  effort  to  the  execution  of 
the  plans  of  otliers,  and  the  destruction  of  the  supreme  tendency 
to  originate,  and  discover,  and  transform  conditions.  The  har- 
mony between  law  and  liberty,  between  control  and  fieedom,  be- 
tween direction  and  spontaneity  it  the  true  ideal. 

A  specific  programme  is  too  directive,  is  too  assertive  of  law. 
Law  should  be  instructively  directive,  rather  than  construc*tively 
directively.  It  sliould  be  suggestively  and  inspiringly  directive, 
and  not  dogmatically  directive.  Froeljel's  philosophy  always  aims 
to  develop  the  individual  by  law.  He  aimed  to  lift  the  race  so 
that  ultimately  all  law  should  l)e  directive  in   tlie  highest  sense. 

Whatever  general  law  is  given  to  tlie  kindergartners,  should 
stimulate  them  to  l)etter  and  more  complete  individual  effort. 
The  intelligent  enthusiasm  of  a  kindergartner  in  her  work  depends 
on  the  amount  of  her  personal  life  she  has  put  into  planning  it  and 
preparing  for  it. 

The  kindergartners  need  all  the  guidance  that  can  be  given  by 
the  leaders  whose  study  and  observjint  experience  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  qualifies  them  to  give  counsel.  The  counsel  should 
be  given  in  detail  and  in  specific  form.  The  elements  of  feeling 
and  of  intellectual  power,  that  should  l)e  stirred  to  life  jind  set  in 
motion  self-actively  during  the  first  year,  should  precede  those 
that  should  be  defined  and  developed  during  the  second  year. 
The  logical  oyder  in  which  they  should  he  aroused  should  be  given, 
considering  the  child  and  the  changing  conditions  of  his  seasonal 
environment  from  month  to  m(mth.  The  songs,  stories,  occupa- 
tions, and  processes  that  have    l)een  found  l)est   adapted  to  the 
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<^;on(iitioiis  of  season  juid  climate,  aiid  most  stimulating  to  the  vari- 
ous feelings  and  powers  which  it  is  desirable  to  develop,  should 
be  given  in  association  with  the  work  that  is  suggested  from  month 

to  month. 

« 

All  this  may  be  done  without  relieving  the  individual  kinder- 
gartner  of  the  responibility  —  the  enricliing  responsibility  —  of 
preparing  her  own  programmes  and  adapting  them  to  her  local 
conditions  and  immediate  needs.  It  may  be  done,  too,  witliout 
robbing  her  of  the  inspiring  enthusiasm,  that  should  lift  herself 
and  her  little  ones,  and  which  ennobles  our  work  only  when  we 
Iiave  planed  it,  so  that  it  is  in  the  highest,  truest  sense  an  expres- 
sion of  our  own  l)est  tliought  and  richest  life. 

What  kindergartnere  need  is  not  a  unifonn  programme,  but 
specific  outlines  of  the  work  that  should  be  accomplished  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  instructively  directive  laws  for  makhig  pro- 
grammes. 
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SCALES  OF  DENOMINATE  UNITS. 

PROP.    KILLY    MILLBR,     HOWA^tD    UNIVBE4ITY,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

AGNITUDE  may  be  defined  a8  anything  of  which  greater 
or  less  can  be  predicated.  Quantity  is  a  magnitude  which 
can  be  divided  into  homogeneous  parts.  Such  mental  phenomena 
as  love,  jealousy,  hatred  and  anger  clearly  possess  magnitude,  for 
they  can  be  increased  or  diminished  indefinitely ;  but  they  are  not 
quantities,  since  they  can  not  be  expressed  iis  multiples  of  a  part 
of  themselves.  Mary  may  like  James  better  than  she  does  John, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  two  stiites  of  affection  bear  luiy 
numerical  relation  to  e^ich  other.  In  the  sacred  song  whose  pious 
refrain  is :  »*  More  love  to  "^rhee,"  the  desired  increment  consists  in 
increase  of  intensity  rather  thiui  quantitive  augmentation.  Mag- 
nitudes which  can  not  be  divided  mto  homogeneous  parts  may 
oftentimes  be  measured  through  their  functions.  It  is  thus  that 
we  measure  heat,  force,  ele(itricity,  etc.  The  new  psychology  may 
yet  lead  to  the  fiuictional  quantification  of  mental  phenomena. 

Arithmetic  is  tlie  science  of  number,  and  may  therefore  be 
applied  to  any  phenomenon  which  gives  rise  to  numerical  relations. 

To  measure,  a  quantity  directly  is  to  find  out  how  many  times 
it  contains  imother  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  mciisure.  To  measure  a  quantity  through  its  function 
is  to  luscertiiin  how  niiuiy  times  a  function  of  a  given  stage  of  the 
quantity  is  contained  in  the  like  function  of  the  quantity  itself. 

The  unit  of  measure  is  a  known  (familiar)  qujintity  adopted  as 
the  standard  for  measuring  all  quiuitities  of  the  same  kind. 

With  reference  to  mensunibility  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
quantity. 

1.  A  (quantity  which  consists  of  a  gnjup  of  approximately  like 
individuals  is  called  a  discreet  quantity.  The  mind  at  once  seizes 
upon  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  measure  for  the  group.  Such  a 
quantity  is  measured  by  telling  off  the  individuals  one  by  one,  or 
by  coimting  them,  as  the  phrase  runs.  The  mind,  however, 
demands  (approximate)  ecjuality  among  the  individual  members 
before  it  will  accept  this  mode  of  measurement.  Equality  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  numerical   idea.     If   Herbert  Spencer's  primitive 
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savage  should  bag  a  hare,  a  crow,  and  a  partridge,  he  would  keep 
track  of  his  game  by  reason  of  distinguishing  characteristics ;  but 
should  he  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  string  of  fish,  of  like 
size  and  appearance,  he  could  keep  run  of  his  good  luck  only  by 
taking  cognizance  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  bunch. 

The  mind  accepts  a  member  of  a  group  of  discrepant  objects  as 
a  unit  of  measure  only  by  ignoring  individual  differences ;  when 
we  say  there  are  five  fingers  on  the  hand  we  tacitly  disregard  their 
discrepant  magnitudes.  When  individual  discrepancies  become 
too  great  to  be  ignored  without  conscious  effort,  the  mind  refuses 
to  accept  any  member  as  the  unit  of  measure  of  the  group.  It 
requires  considerable  mental  effort  to  count  a  group  of  ^videly  dis- 
similar individuals,  e.  g.,  men,  horses  and  birds;  and  the  mind 
stoutly  refuses  to  accept  the  result  of  such  counting  us  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  whole.  The  unit  of  discreet  quantity  is  a  member 
of  a  group  of  (approximately)  ecjual  individuals. 

2.  A  quantity  which  is  not  separated  into  parts  is  called  a 
continuous  quantity.  In  attempting  to  measure  such  a  quantity, 
there  is  no  unit  indicated  by  natural  (or  artificial)  divisions,  and 
we  are  therefore  put  to  the  necessity  of  devising  our  own  st^idard. 
In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  tliis  subject,  we  should  attempt  to 
divest  ourselves  of  accumulated  experiences,  and  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  the  itice  before  existing  scales  of  units  had  been 
devised.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  measure  the  distance  between 
two  points,  without  recourse  to  the  standard  units  of  length,  it 
would  be  perfectly  natural  to  take  as  the-  measuring  medium  some 
lengths  witli  which  we  had  become  ivccustomed  by  frequent  use 
and  familiarity.  Tliis  is  but  a  special  application  of  the  general 
principle  of  procedure  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

The  measure  of  continuous  quantities  gives  rise  to  denominate 
numbers.  Denominate  numbers  are  usually  limited  to  four  kinds 
of  quantities,  viz. :  extensi(m,  weight,  value,  and  —  time.  Angu- 
lar miignitude  is  sometimes  mcluded.  These  are  the  quantities  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  pnictical  affairs  of  daily  life. 

The  sUuidard  denominate  imits,  naturally  enough,  took  their 
value,  in  the  first  place,  from  familiar  quantities  of  tlie  kuid  to  be 
measured.  The  appendages  of  the  human  body  furnish  the  units 
of  length,  and  periodic  occurrences  indicate  the  units  of  time,  and 
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the  betui,  the  wheat  or  the  barley  grain  the  units  of  weight.  The 
inch  was  taken  from  the  length  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb,  as 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fa<?t  that  in  the  French  language,  both 
are  expressed  by  the  word,  Pouce,  That  the  foot  was  derived 
from  the  lengtli  of  the  human  foot  is  implied  by  the  identity  of  the 
terms.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  language  to  show  that  the 
yard  was  derived  from  the  length  of  the  arm.  That  the  word 
ell "  originally  meant  anu  is  seen  in  the  survival  of  the  word 
elbow";  that  it  was  also  used  to  designate  a  unit  of  length 
appears  from  the  doggerel :  — 

'^  Give  him  an  inch  and  he'll  take  an  ell, 

Give  him  a  horse  and  he'll  ride  to  h — 1." 

• 

*The  Biblical  query, —  "  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  m  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  tuid  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span  ?  "  indicates 
quite  clearly  the  primitive  mode  of  measurement. 
.  Time  units  are  marked  by  periodic  changes.  The  day  is  the 
time  m  which  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis,  entjiiling  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  phenomena.  The  year  is  the  time  marked  by  the  motion 
of  the  earth  about  the  sun.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  north 
and  south  of  tlie  equator  gives  rise  to  fairly  well  marked  intervals 
called  the  seasons.  These  units  of  time  are  observed  not  only  by 
man,  but  also  by  the  beasts  of  the  fields  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
The  month  is  determined  by  the  career  of  the  moon,  as  the  name 
clearly  indicates.  We  can  again  appeal  to  the  unconscious  evi- 
dence of  language  to  show  that  time  units  were  marked  by  the 
moon  which  rules  by  night  as  well  as  by  the  sun  which  rules  by 
day.  The  old  English  word  fortniffht  (fourteen  nights)  is  a  forci- 
ble reminder  that  the  time  reciuired  by  tlie  moon  to  pass  l)etween 
its  extreme  phases  was  once  used  as  a  basis  of  reckoning.  The 
time  interval  called  the  week  is  generally  attributed  to  divine  fiat, 
but  indications  are  not  wanting  that  even  this  unit  was  derived 
from  the  behavior  of  the  moon.  I'his  luminary  passes  between 
two  fairly  well  defined  phases  in  seven  days,  or  rather  in  seven 
nights.  T\\e  fact  that  our  almanacs  still  use  the  quarter-moon 
iis  a  time  period,  Ls  suggestive  of  tlie  lunar  orighi  of  the  week. 
The  smjdler  miits,  hours,  minutes  and  seconds,  are  pure  devices. 
"  While  the  earth  remainetli,  seed  time  ^and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
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heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease," 
is  the  scriptural  intimation  as  to  the  natural  units  of  time.   • 

Exchange  and  bai'ter  form  a  prime  necessity  of  society.  Value 
is  the  worth  of  anything  in  tenns  of  some  useful  object  assumed 
as  the  standard.  There  are  several  requisites  of  a  standard  of 
value:  (1)  It  must  represent  a  familiar  and  practically  constant 
degree  of  utility;  (2)  it  must  be  in  general  demand  and  of  uni- 
versal acceptability;  (8)  it  must  require  a  more  or  less  fixed 
amount  of  effort  to  make  it  available,  and  (4)  it  must  possess  the 
qualities  of  sfcibility  and  currency.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
cattle  should  sprve  as  the  standard  of  value  among  a  people  in  the 
pastoral  stage  of  development.  "  Aside  from  the  historical  evidence, 
the  survival  of  the  descriptive  term  penniiary  (pecus,  cattle)  is 
proof  enough  that  cattle  were  at  one  time,  at  least  among  the 
Romans,  used  as  the  standard  of  value.  It  is  known  that  cowrj- 
shells,  cakes  of  tea,  pieces  of  silk,  pound  of  tobacco,  wampum,  and 
salt,  liave  been  used  by  different  peoples  as  media  of  exchange. 
In  all  liigher  civilizations  gold  and  silver  have  been  utilized  as  the 
measiu'e  of  value.  Fhey  are  found  to  possess  well  nigh  ever)' 
requisite  of  an  ideal  medium  of  trade.  The  wide  use  of  the  metal- 
lic basis  of  money  precludes  the  supposition  that  its  origin  was 
accidental  or  was  due  to  any  particular  national  or  individual 
sagacity,  (lold  and  silver  were  utilized  for  monetary  purpose  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  human  race. 

• 

After  the  meUiUic  basis  had  been  adopted,  there  was  still  need 
of  a  scale  of  units  for  measuring  the  basal  substance.  The  precious 
metals  were,  jn  the  first  place,  measured  through  tlie  function  of 
weight.  The  Hebrew  shekel,  the  Greek  and  Roman  talent,  tlie 
Indian  carat,  and  the  English  pound,  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
original  luiits  of  money.  Although  various  governments  have 
authorized  pieces  of  metals  of  definite  shape,  size  and  degree  of 
fineness  as  monetiirv  units,  nevertheless  such  units  are  themselves 
measurable  in  terms  of  weight.  A  standard  measure  of  the  value 
of  one  of  the  precious  metiils  in  tenns  of  the  other  is  still  a  gov- 
ernmental desideratum. 

The  origin  of  denominate  units  should  not  be  without  peda- 
gogical suggestiveness.  The  original  units  were  familiar  quanti- 
ties, a  knowledge  of  whose  value  was  forced  upon  the  race  by 
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constant  obBervation  and  handling.  The  child  should  be  led  to 
form  a-practical  acquaintance  with  the  standard  units  through  the 
same  process. 


UNITS   OF   LENGTH. 

I.OHG    MEASURE. 

SITRVEYORS*    MEASURE. 

MARIKERS'    MEASURE. 

12  inches     —    1  foot 

3  feet         —    1  yard 
oi  yards     —    1  rod 

4  rods         —    1  furlong 
8  furlongs  —    1  mile 

7.02  inches  ~  1  link 

100  links          —  1  chain 

80  chains       —  1  mile 

0  feet           —    1  fathom 
720  fathoms    —     1  cable 

UNITS   OF    SURFACE. 


RUPERFICIAL  MEASURE. 


1 440  square^  inches 
0  square  f0et 
30^  square  yards 
160  square  rods 
640  acres 


1  square  foot 
1  square  yard 
1  sqimre  rod 
1  acre 
1  square  mile 


8UKVETORS*    MEASURE. 


625  square  links 
16  square  rods 
10  square  chains 

640  square  acres 
86  square  miles 


1  square  rod 

I  square  chain 

laclft 

1  square  mile 

1  township 


UNITS   OF   VOLUME. 


CUBICAL   MEASURE. 


DRY    MEASURE. 


1728  cubic  inches  —    1  cubic  foot 
2*7  cubic  feet       —    1  cubic  yard 


2  pints     —  1  quart 
8  quarts  —  1  peck 
4  pecks    —  1  bushel 


LIQUID   MEASURE. 


4  gills      ~   1  pint 
2  pints     —    1  quart 
4  quarts  —   1  gallon 


UNITS   OF   WEIGHT. 


TROY    WEIGHT. 


24  grains 
20  pwts. 
12  ozs. 


1  pennyweight 
1  ounce 
1  pound 


APOTHECARIES*    WEIGHT. 


20  grains 
3  scruples 
8  drams 

12  ounces 


1  scruple 
1  dram 
1  ounce 
1  pound 


AVOIDUPOIS    WEIGHT. 


16  ounces 
25  pounds* 
4  quarters 
20cwt. 


1  pound 
1  quarter 
1  cwt. 
1  ton 


UNITS    OF    VALUE. 


U.  S.  MONEY. 


10  mills 
10  cents 
10  dimes 
10  dollars 


1  cent 
1  dime 
1  dollar 
1  eagle 


ENGLISH  MONEY. 


FRENCH  MONEY. 


4  farthings 
12  pence 

20  shillings 

21  shillings 


1  penny 
1  shilling 
1  pound 
1  guinea 


10  millimes 
10  centimes 
10  decimes 


1  centime 
1  decimes 
1  france 
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UNITS   OP'   TIME. 


(50  seconds 
60  minutes 
24  hours 
7  days 
4  weeks 
12  months 
1(K)  years 


1  minute 
1  hour 
1  day 
1  week 
1  month 
1  year 
1  century 


METRIC    SYSTEM. 


UNITS  OF  LENGTH. 


rXITS  OP  8URFACB. 


10  millimetres         — 

1  centimetre 

10  centimetres        — 

1  decimetres 

10  decimetres         — 

1  metre 

10  metres                — 

1  deka  metre 

10  deka  metres       — 

1  hekto  metre 

lOhektometres      — 

1  kilometre 

10  kilcrmetres         — 

1  niyria 

UNIT  OF  VOLUME. 

10  centilitres           — 

1  decilitre 

AO  decilitres            — 

1  litre 

•10  litres                  — 

1  dekalitre 

100  centares 
100  ares 


1  are 

1  hektare 


TNITS  OF  WEIGHT. 


10  milligrams 
10  centigrams 
10  decigrams 
10  grams 
10  dekagrams 
10  hektograms 
10  kilograms 


1  centigram 
1  decigram 
1  gram 
1  dekagram 
1  hektogram 
1  kilogram 
1  myriagram 


1.  The  tables  of  denominate  numbers  reveal  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  scale  of  units  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  .values,  for 
•each  kind  of  quantity  to  be  measured.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
apply  to  a  given  quantity  the  unit  l>est  suited  to  its  order  of  mag- 
nitude. One  would  not  like  to  give  his  age  in  seconds,  nor  yet  in 
•centuries ;  neither  would  it  be  convenient  to  express  one's  weight 
in  grains  or  in  tons.  The  housewife  does  not  buy  sugar  by  the 
ounce  or  spices  by  the  hundred  weight.  If  there  were  only  one 
unit  for  each  kind  of  quantity  we  would  be  compelled  to  express 
•values  in  very  inconvenient  numlxjrs.  The  common  genius  of 
mankind  fights  against  this  restriction,  even  in  abstract  numbers 
\)y  devising  the  decimal  scale  which  is  only  a  substitute  for  differ- 
•ent  orders  of  abstract  units. 
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2.  As  most  of  these  units  were  of  an  accidental  or  incidental 
origin,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  wide  discrepancies  among  them 
when  brought  together  for  comparison.  If  the  foot  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  length,  there  would  be  the  widest  lack  of  hannony  among 
such  units,  as  any  shoe  dealer  can  testify.  At  a  very  early  stage, 
the  state,  or  tlie  controlling  authority  was  put  to  the  necessity  of 
fixing  upon  some  unit  and  authorizing  it  as  the  legal  standard. 
In  doing  this,  liowever,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  deviate  widely  from  the  unit  which  custom  had 
already  sanctioned.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Henrj^  I. 
authorized  the  length  of  liis  own  ann  as  the  stiuidard  yard  of  his 
realm.  It  can  readily  be  seen  also  that  different  governments  or 
monarchs  might  not  settle  upon  the  same  value  of  like  named 
units.  Even  different  communities  have  different  values  for  the 
yard,  the  bushel,  etc.  This  foreshadows  the  necessity  of  universal 
standards. 

3.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  relation  among  the  units  on  <my 
given  scale  is  apparent.  Tlie  relationship  seems  to  be  arbitrary 
and  irregular.  The  nmnber  of  inches  in  a  foot  affords  not  the 
slightest  clue  as  to  the  number  of  feet  in  a  yard.  This  irrelation 
imposes  unnecessaiy  burdens  upon  the  memory  of  the  learner. 
The  irregularity  of  the  scales  is  due  to  the  incidental  origin  of  the 
several  units.  It  would  indeed  be  a  marvel  if  the  thumb-joint,  the 
foot  and  the  ann-length  stood  in  any  simple  numerical  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  true  that  statesmiuiship  has  established  tlve  fixity 
of  the  scales,  but  this  was  little  more  than  affording  governmental 
sanction  to  the  landmark  which  custom  hjid  set.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  establish  the  scales  where  the  government  might  slightly 
alter  the  value  of  any  unit  in  order  to  bring  it  into  integral  rela- 
tion with  the  one  above  or  below  it,  without  doing  too  great  vio- 
lence to  the  customary  values.  If,  for  example,  the  foot  was 
foimd  to  be  contained  2  22/28  times  in  the  yard,  it  would  require 
no  radical  alteration  to  slightly  decrease  the  foot  so  as  to  make  it 
an  exact  divisor.  We  see,  however,  the  bunglesomeness  of  state 
craft  meddlmg  with  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  natural  units  of  time.  The  week  is  made  a  divisor  of 
the  month  by  ignoring  a  remainder  of  three  days  out  of  thirty-one ; 
the  month  is  made  a  divisor  of  the  year  by  makuig   the   imits 
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ime<|Uiil  among  themselves;  and  the  day  is  made  a  divisor  of  the 
year  by  an  astronomical  fiction  called  a  leap-year.  A  person 
employed  by  the  month  would  be  accounted  insane  should  he 
demand  his  wages  at  the  end  of  four  weeks ;  and  yet  he  is  entitled 
to  the  same  pay  for  the  months  of  February,  March'  and  April. 
A  year  of  Februaries  would  be  of  the  same  tulvantage  to  the  indo- 
lent as  a  month  of  Sundays ;  while  a  century  of  leap-years  would 
delight  the  heart  of  spinsterdom. 

4.  There  ai^  different  schemes  of  units  of  the  same  kind.  The 
carpenter,  the  surveyor,  and  the  sailor  measure  length  according 
to  different  scales.  Troy,  Apothecaries'  and  Avoirdupois  weights 
are  only  different  schemes  of  measuring  the  same  thing.  Likeness 
of  name  does  not  connote  sameness  of  value  on  the  different  scales, 
A  (juart  of  milk  is  different  from  a  (piart  of  beans.  A  pound  pt 
salt  purchased  from  the  drug  store  is  one-fifth  lighter  thiui  a  pound 
bought  across  the  street  from  the  grocer.  These  discrepant 
schemes  necessarily  lead  to  greiit  confusion.  The  diversity  of 
scales  for  measuring  (juimtities  of  the  same  nature  is  due  to  pro- 
fessi(mal  and  local  causes.  The  one  plan  of  units  is  convenient 
for  the  surveyor,  another  for  the  mariner.  Dealers  in  liquids  and 
venders  of  vegetables  may  find  it  convenient  to  use  different  imits, 
although  they  call  them  by  the  same  name.  The  merchant,  the 
jeweler  and  the  druggist  may  each  lulopt  a  scheme  of  luiits  for 
reasons  of  professional  convenience. 

f).  If  we  turn  to  the  units  of  value,  we  see  clearly  that  they 
depend  upon  national  causes,  and  can  be  harmonized  only  by 
international  agreement. 

t).  Tlie  units  of  different  kimls  are  arbitrarilv  connected.  The 
scientific  units  of  surface  and  volume  are  not  independent,  but  are 
functions  of  the  unit  of  length.  Ihit  the  gallon  or  the  bushel 
bears  no  simple  relation  to  the  inch  or  the  foot.  The  side  of  an 
acre  is  ini'ommensumble  with  all  the  standard  miits  of  length. 

If  we  wish  to  coiniect  the  iniit  of  length  with  that  of  weight  the 
difiiculty  is  equiUly  marked.  If  water  is  the  standard  substance 
of  weight,  the  unit  of  weight  should  be  the  weight  of  a  imit  of 
volume  filled  with  water.  But  inst^iul  the  ounce  or  the  pound 
l)earsno  simple  relation  to  the  cubic  foot,  the  bushel  or  the  gallon. 
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Most  of  the  (little ultie8  and  perplexities  existing  aiuoiij^  the 
scales  of  units  of  extension  and  weight  in  vogue  among  the  Knglish 
speaking  peoples  cumld  be  eliminated  hy  the  adoption  of  the  Met- 
ric jSystem. 

1.  The  Metrics  units  are  of  a  scientific  origin,  and  are  every- 
where unifonn  among  themselves. 

2.  The  standard  unit  is  based  upon  the  meridian  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  removes  the  cause  of  local  or  national  jealousy. 

3.  Units  of  like  nature  l)ear  the  simple  numerical  relati<»n  to 
each  other. 

4.  There  is  only  one  scale  of  units  for  measuring  a  given  kind 
of  quantity. 

5.  The  unit^  of  surface  and  volume  are  suggestive  functions 
of  the  unit  of  length. 

6.  The  unit  of  weight  is  a  function  of  tlie  unit  <»f  volume  and 
the  stiindard  substance  of  weight. 

Over  iigainst  these  advantages  there  stand  two  all  potent  coun- 
tervailmg  hindrances.  (1)  The  old  system  has  In^come  interwoven 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  language  and  literature,  as  well  jus 
those  of  commerce,  trade,  and  dailv  intercourse,  where  it  defies 
dislodgment,  luid  (2)  the  metric  nnitu  are  not  fttmili'ir^  and  can 
only  be  made  so  hy  daily  use  in  prac^tical  life.  'I'he  adoption  of 
the  Metric  System  has  about  the  same  difficulty  as  the  introducj- 
tion  of  vertical  writing  or  the  revised  version  of  the  Scripture. 
Tram  up  a  cliild  hi  the  way  he  should  not  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  stick  to  it.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  Meti-ic  System 
would  not  only  simplify  the  difticulties  and  perplexities  of  denom- 
inate numbers,  but  the  general  interest  of  the  world  would  l)e 
advanced  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  measure.  Although  the 
difficulties  now  seem  practically  insurmountable,  yet  we  may  safely 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  look  upon  our  pres- 
ent scheme  of  denominate  numbers  as  a  curious  l)arlnirous  survival. 
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THK  LARORATORY METHOD  W  OTVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Vim    TKAC'HKK    AND    ITPIL. 

F.     II.    H.     KOHKKTS,     WVOMIXO    f^TATK    NORMA  L,    LA  RAM  IK,    WYOMIN'O. 

^I"^HRIN(i  very  |X)iiitedly  says:  "  You  never  foi-get  a  thing  you 
J-  do,  ericket  for  instance,  or  even  the  sitting  in  scliool.  It  is 
part  of  your  life.  Hut  your  lK)ok-work  is  not  part  of  your  life. 
Make  it  so.  Y(Ui  cannot  drop  what  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  brain  have 
really  done,  it  is  a  part  of  yourself  l)elonging  to  hand,  foot,  eye,  or 
brain,  but  your  l)ook-work  is  shadow-work,  a  parrot-like  struggle 
with  woixls." 

The  mistake  of  depending  wholly  upon  the  t€xt-l)ook  is  t(M) 
voramonly  made.  Tejicher  and  pupil  fail  to  realize  that  abundant 
material  U)  make  the  study  real,  a  part  of  their  lives,  is  at  luuul. 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  civil  government  may  be  studied 
<)bje(*tively,  that  it  may  l)ecome  a  matter  of  '» liand,  foot,  eye,  or 
brain."  This  study  is  usually  considered  haixl,  dry  and  uninter- 
-esting,  but  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunities  presented  on 
every  hand  it  will  be  found  to  Ik?  fascinating,  rich  in  thought- 
producing  power,  a  study  "  that  will  not  let  us  sleep." 

The  aim  of  the  average  student  of  this  study  is  to  rememl)er  the 
words  of  the  lx)ok ;  to  him  Civics  is  words,  words,  nothing  but 
words.  Before  he  lieghis  his  work  he  should  copy  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  his  l)ook,  these  wise  and  truthful  sentences  from  Thring's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching:  — 

"  Memoiy-knowle^lge  as  such  is  absolutely  useless.  Memory- 
knowledge  as  training  is  woi-se  than  useless.  Memory -knowledge 
is  often  a  disguise  for  mental  incapacity.  Dead  lumps  of  memory 
are  dead.  Mind  is  known  l)y  what  it  puts  out.  Memory  by  what 
it  casts  in." 

What  can  \w  done  to  change  the  class  from  dull  listlessness, 
from  the  dead  grind,  to  the  living,  inspiring  reality  ?  I'he  answer 
is  found  hi  the  experiences  of  a  certain  class.  When  the  class 
studies  about  primaries,  conventions,  elections,  etc.,  primaries  and 
conventions  are  organized  luid  all  tlie  business  of  these  organiza- 
ti<ms  is  transacted.     The   extent  of  the  powers  of  the  different 
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conventions  varies  in  the  political  connnunities ;  but  in  all,  their 
cliief  purpose  is  to  ch(M>se  delegates  to  a  higher  convention  and 
nominate  candidates.  The  class  easily  learns  from  some  politician 
wliat  is  done  at  a  primary  or  convention  and  when  it  is  held  by 
the  pupils  the  facts  are  fastened  so  pennanently  in  the  mind  that 
they  lU'e  never  forgotten.  A  new  ijiterest  hi  the  study  of  govern- 
ment is  awakened.  The  chainnan  and  secretary  of  the  national, 
state  and  county  executive  committees  are  appomted.  The 
national  connnittee  liolds  a  meethig  and  issues  a  call  for  the  hold- 
ing of  conventions  in  the  various  states  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention.  Then  the  state  connnittee  holds  its  meet^ 
ing  and  Issues  a  call  to  tlie  counties  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
Stiite  Convention,  and  then  the  county  committee  holds  its  session 
and  issues  a  call  to  tlie  smallest  political  divisions  (towns,  wards, 
etc.,)  to  hold  primaries  to  clioose  delegates  to  the  County  Ccmven- 
ticm.  Then  the  primary  is  held  and  all  the  business  transacted  in 
this  particular  conununity  by  a  politicial  party  is  brought  before  it. 
Eacli  meml)er  of  tlie  class  participates  as  a  citizen. 

When  the  County  Ccmvention  is  held  each  pupil  is  a  delegate 
from  some  precinct  or  other  political  division.  If  there  are  more 
precincts  than  pupils,  each  pupil  is  considered  the  (chairman  of  a 
delegjition  and  casts  the  whole  vote  of  his  precinct,  two  or  more 
of  the  smaller  precmcts  being  combined  and  assigned  to  one  pupil. 
But  if  tlie  number  of  pupils  exceed  the  number  of  precincts,  sev- 
eral pupils  represent  the  larger  division.  Delegates  to  the  Stute 
Convention  are  chosen  and  anv  other  business  that  would  come 
l)efore  a  regular  convention  in  the  county  is  transax^ted. 

In  tlie  State  Convention,  students  representing  counties  clioose 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  nominate  candidates  for 
electors  and  perfomi  any  other  acts  that  would  properly  come 
before  the  regular  convention  of  the  states.  In  like  manner  the 
st^ites  are  allotted  to  the  students  who  hold  the  National  Conven- 
tion. Two  tickets  are  nominated  m  these  conventions  and  an 
election  is  held  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  with  this  excep- 
tion, suffrage  is  limited  to  the  student*  of  the  schools. 

Without  being  set  any  ttisks  to  remember,  these  students  have 
learned  a  great  deal  that  is  of  real  value  to  them.  During  these 
conventions,  questions  of  eligibility,  of  parliamentary  law,  of  right 
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Hiid  vvron^y,  are  thoroughly  discussed.  Many  a  real  convention  is 
not  half  so  exciting  as  these  the  pupils  hold. 

In  studying  tlie  powers  of  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  tariff  law,  a 
custom  house  receipt,  a  tax  receipt,  naturalization  papers,  certifi- 
cates of  copyright,  patent  papers,  passports,  etc.,  aid  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  to  understand  what  the  book  means.  If  the  original 
papers  cannot  l)e  had,  blanks  may  Ik*  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
proper  officers.    ' 

Wlien  they  studied  natundizati(m,  one  member  of  the  class  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  proper  court,  another,  clerk,  and  a  third 
was  considered  a  foreigner  and  required  to  take  all  the  steps  of 
naturalization.  Naturalization  l)ecame  a  live,  real  subject  to  the 
class.  One  luuidred  and  twenty  (juestions  were  asked  by  the 
ineml)ers  of  the  class,  books  were  read  and  the  difficailt  pliases  of 
naturalization  were  intelligently  discussed. 

The  amount  of  this  work  done  must  depend  on  the  time  luid 
circumstances  surrounding  the  class.  Yet  onepeiiod  a  week  dur- 
ing a  term  will  l)e  sufficaent  time  to  accomplish  nnich  more  than 
suggested  here.  Thus  may  a  pupil  live  in  his  work,  In?  interested 
in  it  and  master  it. 
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TMK  CHILDLESS  KINhEltaAHTNER. 

ANNA  HAMLIN  WIKEL,  KROOKLVN,  N.  Y. 

lie  most  frfHjuent  eriticisins  of  the  kiiuler<jfarten  is  that 
unuler  wan  a  ehildlens  man.  IiuUhhI,  I  have  often  seen 
it  seriously  stuted  that  lie  was  a  biuthelor,  whereas  he  was  twice 
married.  But  ])reju(liee  is  not  a  stickler  for  accuracy.  However^ 
this  fact  lemains,  that  though  married,  he  was  not  a  father. 

There  is  a  theory  abroad  that  tejichers  —  especially  kindergait- 
ners,  iu^  they  have  to  do  with  such  little  ones,  —  should  l)e  wives- 
and  mothers:  that  it  is  an  absurditv  for  a  childless  woman,  with- 
out  maternal  love  and  experience,  to  aittempt  tlieir  development 
and  trainint^.  As  examples  of  this  opinion,  1  shall  quote  a  poor 
mother  and  one  of  our  l)est  known  educators.  At  a  mothers* 
meeting  of  a  Free.  Kinder<^arten,  a  kinder^artner  with  age  and 
long  experience  was  speaking  to  the  mothers  about  the  training  of 
their  children.  She  was  not  didiU'tic  nor  professional,  but  friendly 
and  conversational.  The  mothers  loved  her  and  their  children 
idolized  her,  but  every  now  and  tlien  there  would  appear  a  certain 
cyni(fism  or  liu*k  of  confidence   ui  her  words,   for  as  cme  mother 

said,  "  Yim  are  not  a  mother,  Miss  \j ,  so  you  can't  understand 

children  as  we  do.*'  The  kindergartner's  reply  was  both  true  and 
pathetic :  '*  (lod  has  denied  me  the  blessuig  of  children  which  he 
hius  given  to  you,  but  he  has  given  me  the  time  to  study  so  I  could 
help  you  busy  mothers." 

The  prominent  educator  to  whom  I  have  referre<l  was  speaking 
of  two    kuidergartners  —  mother  and  daughter :     *^  I    think  Mrs. 

A the  lx?tter  kindergartner,  because  she  is  a  mother."      Yet 

one  familiar  with  the  work  of  tlie  two  w<mien,  as  he  was  not> 
would  not  ii)v  a  moment  hesitiiU*  to  give  the  strongest  preference 
to  the  maiden  daughter.  Kven  the  mother  acknowledged  that  she 
herself  had  less  keen  insight  into  child  nature. 

People  say  that  only  a  mother  (!an  have  the  true  maternal 
instinct.  Why  must  a  woman  be  a  mother  to  understand  children 
and  to  deal  lovingly  and  wisely  with  them?  Is  not  sex  alone 
respcmsible  for  this  instinct  ?  Do  not  even  little  girls  love  their 
dolls?     Are  not  true  women  always  mothering   somelxxly?     We 
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are  led  to  believe,  however,  that  maternal  instinct  and  intuition 
are  not  the  endowment  of  all  women  to  the  same  degree.  One 
often  wonders  by  what  mji^ic  the  birth  of  a  child  could  give 
imagination,  insight  and  wisdom ;  or  what  magic  so  often  keeps 
them  completely  hidden  from  tlie  view  of  the  outsider.  After  all, 
the  most  intuitive  mother  and  teacher  must  depend  largely  on  her 
re^i^cm  and  experience.  Some  parents  treat  their  c»hildren  inju- 
<liciously  l)ecause  they  have  but  little  maternal  instinct,  while 
many  more  do  so  liecanse  they  lack  experience  and  knowledge,  I 
do  not  underrate  intuition.  It  is  a  gift.  But  neither  birth  nor 
death  can  give  that  which  nature  denied.  Without  some  genii, 
mother-love  cannot  develop ;  give  the  germ  and  the  poorest  waif 
of  our  citv  streets  calls   it  out  in  the  heart  of  the  loneliest  old 

ft. 

maid. 

In  doing  and  working  with  children,  imiigmation  is  the  prime 
recjuisite  —  that  hnagination  which  enables  the  mother  or  kinder- 
gartner  to  put  herself  in  the  child's  phice,  to  see  and  feel  as  he 
does.  Is  this  a  gift  of  nature  to  the  mother  alone  ?  Is  nature 
not  at  all  concerned  with  the  thousands  of  motherless  children 
who  must  Ix^  nurtured  by  women  who  never  have  hatl  luiy  of  tlieir 
own?  Now  this  j)ower  of  the  imagination  makas  the  boni  mother 
or  teacher.  John  Hciny  Newman,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says :  "  It 
is  very  natural  that  persons  should  have  the  feeling  you  express 
alK)Ut  my  leaving  Littlemore,  but  in  having  it  they  do  not  put 
themselves  in  mt/  j)osition,  but  view  me  from  their  own.  Few 
people  (^an  put  themselves  into  another  person's  position."  I 
l)elieve  those  who  deal  most  successfully  with  children  are  those 
who  intuitively  feel  and  appreciate  the  chihrs  point  of  view 
insU^ad  of  looking  down  on  him  from  the  altitude  of  adult  feel- 
ings and  experience.  All  the  child  study  in  the  world  will  give 
only  a  cold  imitiition  of  this  natural  gift.  But  for  the  student  in 
whom  the  IxMit  is  inherent,  no  amount  of  study  will  ever  change 
"the  i^hild"  into  an  "abstraction."  I  know  that  the  maternal 
he4irt,  whctlicr  in  a  married  woman  or  a  single,  will  stand  the  test, 
for  she  will  possess  what  Froebel  required  ui  iiis  kindergartnera, 
"conunon  sense,  a  high  moral  dignity,  and  a  natural  warm  love 
for  children." 

If,  however,  mothers  alone  have  this  imagination  towards  their 
children,  by  what  process  can  this  pecuiliar  feeling  be  turned  from 
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their  own  oft'spring  towards  those  of  some  other  motlier?     Talk 
about  "  old  maids'  children"  and  their  implied  perfection!     Who 
has  so  little  sympathy  for  the   common   run  of  (diildren  as  the 
woman  who  has  successfully  reared  a  family  of  her  own  ?     '••  My 
children  never  eat  green  apples,  my  children  never  had  dirty  hands, 
my  children  never  threw  stones,  my  children   never  failed  in  an 
examination ; "    luid  tlie   corollary   naturally   is  tliat   these   other 
children  fall  short  of  the  right  standard.     ( )f  course  a   little  com- 
placency as  a  good  mother  colors  her  views  of  other  mothers '  scms. 
I  do  not  say  this,  is  true  of  all  mothers,  but  it  i»  as  true  of  all 
mothers  as  the  idea  that  aU  maiden  women  are  incompetent  through 
childlessness  tenderly  and  wisely  to  guide  little  children.     The 
maternal    intuition    is    concentrated    on  a  woman's     own    chil- 
dren.    The  kindergartner's  love  is  spread  over  the  whole  child 
garden  —  each  nature  receiving  her  individual,  unbiased  love  and 
effort.     Mothers  are  proverbially  bUnd  to  the  faults  of  their  own 
children,  but  I  have  not  heard  any  proverbs  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  Wind  to  the  faults  of  those  of   other  mothers.     Indeed,  the 
faults   of   others  must    be,   in  proportion  to   her   blin(hiess,  very 
glaring.     A  mother  loves  her  own  children  so  profoundly,  in  such 
a  peculiar  way,  that  not  for  a  moment  is  she  deceived  into  l)eliev- 
ing  she  loves  another  woman's  child  as  she  does  her  own.      But  a 
childless   kindergartner   knows   nothing  of   the  secret   and   inex- 
pressible ecstacy  of  motherhood.     She  fondly  imagines  slie  loves 
her  kindergarten  (children    as  if   they  were    her  very  own.     She 
works  with  that  inspiration.      I  know  a  kindergartner,  who,  while 
she  found  great  joy  in  hearmg  the  little  ones  call  her  ".manuna," 
as  tliey  in  foi^etfulness  often  did,  would  not  allow  it,   for  as  she 
said,  "  I  know  how  jealous  I  should  be  of  that   title  if  1  were  a 
mother." 

It  takes  something  aside  from  child  Ixjaring  to  make  a  mother. 
Jmaghiation  and  sympathy  as  wide  as  heaven  are  needed.  Is  it 
not  commonly  agreed  that  the  majority  of  stej)-uiothers  are  less 
Avarm  towards  their  husband's  children  after  their  own  come? 
Froebers  misunderstood  and  lonely  childhood  was  lived  luider  the 
eyes  of  a  stei^mother.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  nine  months 
old,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  older  brother  until  he  was  four 
years  old.  Then  his  father  married  again.  '*  Fi-oebel  rememl)ered 
well  that  he  showed  his  step-mother  great  affection  in  his  sunple, 
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child-like  way,  and  she  at  tirst  iic^cepted  kindly  what  was  offered 
and  even  reeiproeated  it.  lUit  this  new  happiness  did  not  last 
long.  As  soon  as  she  had  a  child  of  her  own,  she  concentrated  her 
whole  aflfection  upon  that :  and  poor  Friedrich  was  treated  with 
utter  indifference,  and  like  a  stranger,  for  she  even  changed  her 
mode  of  address  from  the  endearing  *  du '  (thou)  to  '  er '  (he), 
which  in  the  (lerman  is  only  applied  to  servants,  and  indicuites 
contemptuous  estrangement.''  On  the  other  hand,  I  liave  known 
a  step-motlier  to  put  her  own  child  out  of  her  arms  to  nuVse  the 
stei>child,  because,  she  said,  "  I  am  so  soriy  for  the  child,  his  own 
mother  is  dead."  Hut  that  woman  was  a  mother  in  heart  long 
l)ef()re  she  l)ecame  a  motlier. 

Not  only  is  the  unmarried  kindergartner  flaunted  for  tiyuig  to 
teacli  children,  but  to  this  childless  woman  are  traced  all  the  weak- 
nesses  of  the  "  Modern  Parent."  Christ  gave  us  our  tirst  lesson 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  children.  He  did  not  find  them  a 
"nuisance,"  as  Air.  Stephen  (iwyiui,  in  liis  ''The  Modem  Parent" 
in  the  (\)nihill  Magazine  l)elieves  the  present  day  parent  does. 
When  the  married  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  would  have  turned 
tlie  children  away  lest  they  trouble  Him,  He  took  them  up  in  Flis 
arms.  He  did  not  want  them  hi  a  "comer,"  but  in  tlie  phice 
where  the  gravest  (questions  were  behig  discussed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ([uote  from  Mr.  (iwynn's  article  —  a 
charming,  but  inaccurate  one.  Personally,  I  do  not  demand 
{U'curacy  of  Mr.  (Iwynn.  1  am  too  heartily  grateful  to  him  for 
his  delightful  styk\  Hut  it  is  only  fair  to  the  women  I  champion 
to  say  this.  The  idea  of  patience  as  a  necessary  virtue  in  dealuig 
with  chihlren,  the  lack  of  which  should  make  us  blush,  is  not 
wholly  Froebelian,  as  Mr.  (iwvmi  would  have  us  l)elieve.  Let  me 
quote  from  one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  "  A  philosopher  u})on  a 
time,  tliat  would  have  beaten  his  disciple  for.  his  great  trespass, 
for  which  he  was  greatly  moved,  and  brought  a  yard  (nxl)  to  l)eat 
the  child,  and  when  the  child  saw  the  yard,  lie  said  to  his  master, 
'  *  What  think  ye  to  do?"  '  I  will  beat  thee,"  said  the  master,  'for 
thy  correction.'  '  Forsooth,'  said  the  child,  *  ye  ought  first  coiTect 
youi"self,  that  have  lost  all  your  patience  for  the  offence  of  a  child.' 
'  Foi-sooth,'  said  the  master  all  weeping,  *  thou  sayest  sooth :  have 
thou  the  yard,  my  dear  son,  and  correct  me  for  mine  impatience.' " 
No  one  could  accuse  Dan  Chaucer  of  being  namby-pamby,  yet  if 
.this  had  bejen  written  l)y  a  kindergartner 1 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  USE  OF  THE  TYPEWRITER. 

FRANK    WALDO,    PII.   I>. ,    <'Alf  nRIIM;E,    MAHS. 

THK  invention  of  printing  type  was  the  means  of  setting  free 
the  intellectuiil  world ;  but  it  hius  remained  the  tool  of  the 
few,  exercised  for  the  l)ejiefit  of  the  many.  We  have  waited  four 
hundred  years  for  the  next  progressive  step,  in  tlie  uiventi(m  of 
the  typewriter,  wherel)y  the  liand  should  be  freed  from  its  slavish 
function  of  letter  tracing,  and  the  stereotyped  printed  letters  Ix* 
freed  from  the  formality  which  hjis  so  long  enveloped  tliem. 

Tlje  peculiar  thought-transferenire  t<»  tlie  fingers,  involved  in 
the  trained  use  of  the  typewriter,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
wliich  is  gone  througli  by  the  instrumental  musician  or  the  deaf 
mute  who  comnnuiictates  by  some  form  of  manual  signs.  The 
fingers  ac(iuire  the  power  to  spell  out  the  words  on  the  machine 
without  the  mental  effort  to  think  of  etich  letter  separately.  The 
typewritist's  fingers  automatically  run  the  proper  round  of  keys 
just  as  the  pianist's  fingers  fall  on  the  proper  notes  on  the  piiUio 
keyboard  in  rapid  passages. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  exercise  of  the  tongue  in  speech, 
it  has  long  been  realized  that  the  individual  thought  action  of  the 
fingers  c^an  Ik*  brought  up  to  a  more  rapid  ccmtinuous  pace  than 
the  thouglit  action  of  the  Umgue.  Psychoh)gists  tell  us  of  the 
importance  of  mental  training  in  receiving  an  impression  of  as 
great  a  number  of  idcius  as  possible  at  a  suigle  gliuu'e.  This  power 
may  l)e  gradually  increased  to  a  wonderful  degree  and  the  type- 
writer is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  exercising  it. 

Tlie  ideal  written  record  is  that  which  can  keep  pace  with  the 
verbal  expressitm  of  our  thoughts  and  this  will  continue  t4)  be  the 
case  until  the  invention  of  some  method  of  thought-transference 
direct  without  tlie  intervention  of  lingual  forms.  A  second 
recjuisite  is  that  this  record  must  be  given  in  final  form  with  the 
utmost  distinctness,  and  not  recjuire  a  subsequent  writing  out  as 
in  the  case  of  shorthand  notes.  That  this  ideal  has  been  already 
prtu'tically  reached  in  the  typewriter  is  of  necessity  acknowledged- 
No  objection  can  be  made  concerning  the  resulting  transcription 
and  all   possible  objections  in  regard  to  speed  will  disappear  veiy 
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shortly  with  the  imj)r()ve(l  metliods  of  iimiiipuhition  which  iire  fast 
l)eing  iulopte<l.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  studies  of  typewrituig 
pedagogues  and  expert*;  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  systems 
of  typewriting  whieh  will  greatly  increiuse  the  present  average 
speed  of  operators  and  will  permit  them  to  more  than  meet  tlie 
demands  of  dietation :  for  this  is  even  now  aeeomplished  by  the 
experts  of  the  ^'t'ouch"  method  of  typewriting.  It  will  beeome 
the  general  custom  to  write  out  connncm  words  at  one  arm-stroke 
as  it  is  now  to  play  complicated  arpeggios  on  the  piano  keyl)oard. 
Tlie  pace  set  by  the  m(»st  rapid  operators  will  necessarily  estiiblish 
a  higher  sUmdard  for  general  operators,  and  there  will  l)e  the  same 
uplifting  which  has  occurred  in  piano  playing  since  its  study 
l)ecame  so  widely  systematized. 

The  UKKlern  methcMls  of  doing  business  t4)  such  a  great  extent 
by  correspondeni'C  have  arisen  from  the  narrow  specializhig  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  dealers,  and  the  wide  extension  of  the  terii- 
tory  to  l)e  covered  from  a  central  office.  A  direct  measure  of  the 
enormous  business  conducted  by  correspondence  is  the  mass  of 
advertising  so  evident  on  every  hand.  With  this  change  the  sten- 
ographer who  had  heretofore  l)ecn  considered  a  luxury  available 
only  to  the  few  lH\gan  to  l)e  a  necessity ;  and  the  plainness  and 
certainty  of  pnnt  has  lH»come  the  standard  of  business  correspond- 
ence. 

The  st4)rm  of  ctHnmerciiJism   which   has   recent Iv   broken    with 
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such  force  over  the  educational  field  will  act  as  a  powei^ul  stimulus 
to  a  wider  distribution  t>f  the  typewriter.  Every  high  school  that 
offers  a  connncrcial  course  is  l)ound  to  funiish  a  course  in  type- 
writing, and  the  providing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  machines  for 
school  use  will  devolve  on  the  school  VK)ards.  The  same  two  prol)- 
lems  cimfnmt  the  directors  of  this  work  that  must  l)e  met  in  the 
study  of  the  piaiu),  and  these  are  the  choice  of  the  l)est  system  of 
study  and  the  selection  of  the  machines  that  are  l)est  adapted  for 
pursuing  this  system.  In  an  impersonal  article  of  this  kuid  the 
relative  merits  <>f  different  styles  of  typewriters  cannot  lie 
discussed:  but  attention  can  l)e  <lirected  to  the  method  which 
Above  all  others  connnends  itself  to  the  person  who  thinks  at  all 
upon  this  subject,  and  a  brief  mention  of  this  j)hase  of  the  subject 
is  given  towards  the  close  of  this  paj)er. 
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A  large  proportion  of  our  school  boys  and  girls  who  have  entered 
business  life  have  heretofore  in  most  eases  done  so  without  any 
special  busmess  training.  This  was  possible  in  the  days  of  pen 
work,  but  it  is  no  longer  desirable  now  that  typewriting  has  to 
.  such  a  great  extent  superceded  the  pen.  At  any  rat€  the  type- 
writer operator  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  mere  penman  in 
obtaining  a  clerical  position.  So  common  has  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer become  in  the  business  world  that  it  behooves  every  one 
who  has  any  connection  with  office  or  counting-room  work  to 
acquire  sufficient  skill  with  the  instrument  to  enable  him  to  operate 
it  with  accunu-y  and  some  degree  of  rapidity.  Even  if  one's  regu- 
lar duties  do  not  necessitate  the  use  of  a  typewriter,  yet  the  ability 
t(»  use  the  instrument  will  be  of  advantage  in  temporarily  filling 
the  places  of  others  who  muHt  know  how  to  use  it. 

Tliat  the  question  of  typewriting  vs.  pen  writing  has  a  strong 
l)earing  on  the  matter  of  health  can  be  readily  recognized  by 
(observing  the  erect  posture  assumed  by  the  manipulator  of  the 
machine  and  the  cramped-chested  position  of  the  average  penman. 
Doubtless,  children  brought  up  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  type- 
writer would  show  an  increased  lung  capacity  over  those  who  have 
spent  hours  every  day  l)ending  over  tlieir  desks  in  the  execution 
of  pen  writing.  It  is  tlie  constant  talk  that  our  modern  school 
system  overstrains  the  nervous  system  of  the  child,  and  all  sorts 
of  methods  are  proposed  for  relieving  this  strain.  Probably  no 
l>etter  tiling  can  W  suggested  lor  lessening  the  constant  strain 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  pen  tiian  the  substitution  for  it  of  the 
typewriter,  where  the  liand  movement  becomes  mechanical.  One 
writer  who  spoke  of  the  -*  nerve-destroying  pen,"  made  a  shot 
which  went  straight  to  the  mark  when  he  coined  that  phrase. 

The  question  of  the  age  at  which  typewriting  instruction  should 
begin  is  a  matter  which  in  the  past  was  nnich  more  likely  to  be 
settled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  cases  rather  than  on 
grounds  of  maturity.  XV^ith  tlie  introduction  of  typewriting  into 
the  public  schools,  however,  the  (juestion  recjuires  serious  consid- 
eration. It  has  l>een  proven  over  and  over  again  that  the  child 
who  knows  his  lettei"s  and  can  recognize  their  part  ui  the  forma- 
tion of  words  is  old  enough  to  reproduce  these  letters  and  woixls 
on  the  typewriter;  so  that  where  a  typewriter  can  be  placed  in 
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the  household  the  typewrituig  iige  juid  the  school  age  are  coinci- 
dent. Virtuosity  on  the  typewriter  as  in  the  case  of  musical 
instruments  can  in  most  cases  only  be  atUiined  by  an  early  begin- 
ning. One  reason  why  tlie  average  speed  of  the  present  type- 
writist  remains  so  low  is  that  the  operators  too  frequently  do  not 
begin  to  use  the  machine  until  they  have  reached  adult  age. 
Children  are  able  to  a(*quire  a  skill  in  copying  sentences  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  tliey  can  do  extended  work  of  tliis  kind  by 
means  of  pen  or  pencil.  We  all  know  how  much  the  skill  of  cliil- 
dren  in  reading  script  is  behind  their  ability  to  read  printing. 
There  is  a  compactness  and  precision  about  tlie  printed  matter 
whicli  places  before  the  child  the  notions  of  spelling,  spacing, 
capitalizhig,  punctuation  and  paragraphing,  with  a  (deaniess  that 
liand  written  matter  can  not  do ;  because  typewritten  material 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  type  in  these  respects  a  child  is 
thus  enabled  to  grasp  these  ideas  simultaneously  witb  his  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  readhig,  by  having  practice  in  reproducing 
liis  reading  lesscm  on  the  typewriter.  The  use  of  tlie  typewriter 
in  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  really  but  a  return  to  the 
system  of  first  leanung  to  print ;  only  in  this  case  the  typewriter 
does  the  mechanical  work  under  the  c<mtroling  influence  of  the 
child. 

The  pupil  and  reader  has  (H)nstantly  before  him  the  printed 
pages  of  his  books  in  the  preparation  of  which  all  the  combined 
skill  of  the  author,  editor  and  printer  has  been  expended  hi  order 
to  make  it  error  free.  Faults  which  are  masked  in  hand  Aviitten 
material  become  glaring  when  present  in  print.  The  pupil  can 
undertake  \\4th  the  typewriter  the  exact  reproduction  of  the 
printed  page,  and  any  departure  from  its  accuracy  at  once  catches 
the  eye,  so  nearly  alike  in  form  and  appearance  are  the  page  of 
print  and  its  copy.  'I^he  letters  reproduced  by  the  typewriter  have 
all  of  the  fixed  (quality  and  permanency  of  i)rmt  and  a  letter  once 
stamped  cannot  l)e  changed  except  through  defacement.  The 
recogniticm  of  this  fact  induces  care  on  the  part  of  the  typist. 
The  child  has  at  first  much  the  same  awe  of  the  typewritten  page 
that  it  has  of  the  printed  page,  and  the  veiy  fact  that  he  can  him- 
self produce  so  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  written  page  serves 
as  an  inspiration  to  him. 
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Tlie  cultivation  of  a  feeling  of  enprit  diimrpm  wliich  is  becoming 
more  luid  more  such  an  important  factor  in  success  in  this  world 
may  l)€i  greatly  encouraged  by  the  publication  of  scli(X)l  and  class 
papers.      With  what  enthusiasm  and  i)leasure  does  tlie  pupil  gloat 
over  his  school  paper  printed  l)y  means  of  a  printhig  press.     Such 
use  of  the  printing  press  is  for  various  reasons  limited,  but  the 
same  result  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  typewriter  and  mani- 
folding.    Moreover  the  etUtorial  training  is  distributed  over  the 
typewriting  contingent  of  the  whole  school,  and  is  not  confined  to 
a  snrall  group  of  selected  editors  who  magnify  the  importance  of 
their  relation   with  the  printers.     W'here  the   school  pai)ei*s  are 
printed  on   small  presses   by  the  pupils  themselves,  the  resulting 
press- work    will    not    compare   at   all   favorably   with   the   results 
obtained  on  a  first  class  typewriter.     I'he  feeluigof  personal  inter- 
est hi  his  paper  which  exists  in  the  mhid  of  the  individual  e<litor 
of  a  printed  papei',  is  aroused  in  the  whole  school  where  all  have 
an  ecjual  opportunity   to  take  part   in   the  making  of  the  paper. 
Thus,  where  before  but  a  few  individual  pupils  received  the  valua- 
ble literary  training  of  an  editor,  the  typewriter  makes  it  availal)le 
to  the  whole  school.      VV^hat   a   useful   adjunct   to   the   course  in 
Knglish  the  preparation  of  a  tyi»invritten  paper  must  be,  where  the 
wliole  school  sits  on  tlfe  edit4>rial  board  I     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  several  sucM^essive  vears  of  such  u'cneral  trainin<r  in 
composition,  editorsiiip  and  proof  reading  on  the   part  of  all  the 
pupils  under  proper  guidance  would  do  more  towards  raising  our 
standards  of  iMiglisli  tlian  would  be  possible  by  any  other  means. 
The   widespread   use  of   the   typewriter  has  introduced  a  new 
sUuidard,  or  at  least  very  much  modified  the  old  standard  of  judg- 
ment of  hidividuality   ba.'^ed   upon  written   productions.     Kditoi's 
have  heretofore  divided  their  attention  between  the  chirography 
and  the  substance  of  the  written   page,   but  the  typewritten  copy 
allows  all  the  power  of  judgment  to  be  directed  towards  the  sub- 
stance itself.     'I'his  change  has  been  a  gradual  one  in  this  respect t 
that  \vith  the  growth  of  the  complexity  of  modern  life  the  former 
manner  of  personal  pen  work  on  all   occasions  gave   way  to  the 
extensive  employment  of  the  amanuensis  who  has   developed  into 
the  typewriter,     ('ustom  has   however  exercised   its  all-powerful 
influence  in  preserving  inviolate   under  numerous   circumstances 
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the  influence  of  the  double  disphiy  of  personality  secured  by  the 
actual  use  of  the  pen  by  the  writer.  'I'he  acquisition  of  a  good 
pen  haiul  depends  not  only  on  careful  instruction  and  pmctice,  but 
is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  personality  or  tenipemnient 
of  the  writer.  However  much  the  idea  may  l>e  ridiculed,  there  is 
a  very  large  degree  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  in  proportion  as 
a  man  has  great  mental  power  hi.s  handwriting  suffers.  With  the 
growth  in  activity  of  the  mind  the  handwriting  steadily  deteriorates. 
There  are  innumerable  cases  where  a  youthfull  skill  in  j)enman- 
.ship  has  l)een  lost  with  the  establishment  of  the  full  mental  power. 
A  case  now  comes  to  mind  of  one  of  Massachusetts'  most  eminent 
scliolars,  who  gazuig  reflectively  at  an  almost  unreadable  scniwl 
which  he  had  just  written,  remarked,  "  And  to  think,  I  once  gained 
a  prize  for  good  penmanship." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  observed  in  the.  business  life  that  the 
rapid  rise  through  promotion  hi  a  business  house  more  frequently 
ccmies  to  the  man  who  is  outside  the  l)ookkeeper''s  office,  where 
penmanship  counts  for  so  much,  than  to  the  man  within  it.  It  "is 
recognized  that  the  suljstitution  of  the  typewriter  for  the  pen, 
while  it  has  not  reduced  so  much  the  value  of  the  man  of  the 
led^rer,  vet  it  has  vastlv  increased  the  value  of  the  more  active 
nunded  and  nervous  man  who  has  l)een  unable  to  acquire  desirable 
skill  witli  the  i>en.  'i'his  nervous  force  and  activity  when  directed 
to  the  i)rocess  of  typewriting  produces  the  l>est  results  obtainable. 
The  single  movement  or  touch  which  produces  the  perfectly 
formed  letter  on  tlie  typewriter  is  but  the  single  stroke  which  the 
rapid  thinker  makes  to  do  service  for  a  letter  in  his  written  scrawl. 

Some  literary  men  still  insist  on  sending  tiieir  pen-written  copy 
to  publishers ;  and  they  view  with  wonder  the  habit  which  the  l)est 
class  of  editor's  have  ac(]uired  of  having  these  same  manuscripts 
typewritten  l)t»fore  they  are  set  up  in  type.  This  trouble  and 
expense  is  borne  l)ecause  from  the  typewritten  copy  the  editor,  no 
matter  how  skillful  he  may  l)e,  can  much  Ix^ttesr  judge  of  the 
inequalities  and  other  faults  of  composition  when  he  has  it  l)efore 
iiim  typewritten  tluui  when  it  is  in  pen  manuscript.  The  effect  of 
the  use  >)f  typewritten  manuscripts  has  undoubtedly  l)een  very 
nrarked  in  the  case  of  text-books.  These  are  in  the  majority  of 
•  cases  the  work  of  cme  vohune  writers  who  have  had  a  large  experi- 
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ence  in  their  specialty  as  students  or  teachei"s,  but  wlio  are  inex- 
perienced in  sucli  a  long  sustjiined  effort  in  writing  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lH)ok  manuscript.  They  thus  have  nothing  in  print  by 
whicli  a  very  accunite  estimation  of  their  peculiar  fitness  fen- 
autliorship  may  l)e  judged.  While  it  is  univei-sally  admitted  that 
the  value  of  a  type-wiitten  manuscript  may  be  much  more  readily 
judged  than  a  pen-written  manus(*ript,  yet  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  the  advantage  is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  a  t^xt-b(K)k 
manuscript  than  for  one  of  a  book  intended  for  general  reading. 
The  maui  reason  for  this  is  tliat  the  t<^xt-l)ook  style  is  much  farther 
removed  from  the  epistohiry  style  to  wliich  we  are  most  accus- 
tomed than  the  usual  narrative  or  conversational  style  of  general 
autliorship.  Many  a  g(M)d  text-lK)ok  n\anuscript  lias  remained 
unused  and  unappreciated  because  its  excellent  points  were  masked 
by  the  wiitten  form  ill  whi(^h  it  was  submitted  to  a  publisher  for 
judgment.  A  comj)arison  of  the  text-tooks  prepared  l)eforc  the 
iijtroduction  of  the  typewriter  with  those  of  recent  issue  reveals  a 
marvelous  improvement,  and  the  presentation  of  type-written 
manuscM'ipt  has  had  much  influence  in  bringing  alK)ut  this  condi- 
tion. 

The  term  *'  literary  piano  "  as  applied  to  the  typewriter  suggests 
at  once  one  of  the  most  important  ideas  in  the  further  deveh^p- 
ment  and  use  of  the  typewriter,  viz.,  the  system  of  manipulatitm. 
I  say  "system"  because  we  have  long  shice  passed  the  days  of 
write  as  you  pleiuse.  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  type- 
writer experts  but  that  the  same  metliod  which  permits  the  rapid 
performance  on  the  piano  of  the  notes  of  a  musical  compositicm  is 
the  l)est  metliod  yet  suggested  for  operating  a  typewriting  macliine. 
This  is  the  so-called  methcMl  of  **  touch,"  bv  whicrli  the  eye  remains 
fixed  on  the  matter  to  l)e  written  and  the  trahuMl  fiiii^ers  seek  the 
proper  keys  luiaided  by  tlie  directing  eye,  just  as  a  good  pianist's 
eye  does  not  leave  the  music  to  direct  the  lingers  to  the  keys  on 
the  piano  keyboard.  Picture  to  youi-self  a  pianist  wlio  plays  with 
but  two  fingers  and  adopts  the  method  of  first  lookuig  at  the  not-es, 
and  tlien  looking  at  the  piano,  plays  as  many  of  the  notes  as  she 
can  remember.  The  counterpart  of  this  image  is  the  typewriter 
by  the  old  system.  Now  picture  to  yourself  the  pianist  who  looTcs 
(mlv  at  the  notes,  and  uses  freelv  all  of  the  ringers  and  the  tliumbs 
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in  their  appropriate  places  i  you  now  see  the  counteipart  of  the 
typewriter  by  the  "  touch  "  method. 

The  history  of  this  "touch-'  system  of  typewriting  is  very  inter- 
esting. To  Mr.  Frank  E.  MeCxnrrin  is  given  the  credit  of  first 
showing  what  speed  could  be  acijnired  by  this  method.  He  had 
been  operating  a  machine  by  the  old  method  of  using  two  or  three 
fingers  and  following  them  with  his  eye,  when  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion aroused  by  an  idle  incident  caused  him  to  make  the  attempt 
to  use  all  of  his  fingers,  and  work  without  looking  at  the  keyboard. 
In  a  few  months,  by  this  method,  he  became  able  to  write  upwards 
of  ninety  words  a  minute.  This  was  in  1878,  and  in  1881  he  had 
improved  his  speed  so]ae\yhat  and  in  a  test  wrote  ninety-seven 
words  in  a  minute.  Still  later  he  reached  the  great  speed  of  125 
words  a  minute.  Dictated  matter  Wiis  written  about  as  speedily 
when  the  operator  was  blindfolded  as  when  his  eyes  were  uncov- 
ered. Independently  in  1880,  Mi's.  M.  V.  Longley  of  Cincinnati, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  all  the  fingers  were  employed  in 
operating  a  mai'hine  the  speed  woidd  be  greatly  increased,  iuid  in 
1881  she  put  her  ideas  into  practice  in  her  own  class-room  where 
typewriting  wanS  taught.  In  1882  she  published  a  little  instruc- 
tion book  covering  the  method  under  the  title  "  Remington  Type- 
writer I^essons."  To  Mr.  H.  V.  Rowell,  however,  belongs  the 
credit  of  beuig  the  first  typewriter  expert  to  see  the  possible  mag- 
'nitude  of  this  new  movement,  luid  the  impoi*tan(^e  of  its  being 
bvougl)t  uito  general  use  in  the  business  schools.  Since  1882  he 
has  persistently  advocated  this  method  and  the  results  obtamed 
liave  sliown  his  far-sightedness.  The  suggestive  name  "  touch  " 
typewriting  was  given  to  the  system  by  Mr.  Bates  Torrey,  who 
seems  to  have  first  published  it  in  his  book,  "  A  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Typewriting,"'  issued  in  1 889.  Later  iulditions  to  the  litenv- 
ture  of  the  "  touch '"  method  are  "  Typewriting  by  Touch,''  by  B. 
J.  (triffin,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1891;  "Typewriting  Systematized," 
by  H.  W.  Lowe,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1892;  "Method  of  Typewriting," 
by  (/.  H.  McCiumn,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1893;  also  treatises  by 
Biuiks,  of  Philadelphia,  Barnes,  of  St.  Louis,  Woodworth,  of  Den- 
ver, Mehan  and  McCaidey,  of  Desmoines,  Van  Sant,  of  Omaha, 
Mosher,  of  Omaha,  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  and  Miner,  of  New 
York.- 
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Without  doubt  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  type- 
writer will  beoome  as  much  a  family  necessity  as  a  dictionary  or  a 
sewing  machine,  but  it  can  never  fully  take  the  place  of  the  pen 
on  account  of  its  bulkiness  and  its  necessary  costliness.  Care 
must  be  exercised  by  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  typewriter 
that  they  do  not  too  strongly  urge  the  universal  advantages  of  the 
machine ;  the  palpable  advantages  offer  sufficient  inducement  to 
great  numbers  of  people  to  use  the  machine  without  any  arti- 
ficial stimulation. 


ONJE  DAY  AT  A  TIME. 

BT    ELIZABETH    PORTER  GOULD,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

'*  One  day  at  a  time  "  is  the  motto 
The  crest  of  the  ages  reveals — 

"One  day  at  a  time." 
So  rolls  the  sun  in  the  heaveDS, 
So  shines  the  beauty  of  earth, 
So  throbs  the  heart  of  creation, 
So  whispers  the  angel  of  birth. 

"  One  day  at  a  time." 

*'  One  day  at  a  time  "  is  the  motto 
The  crest  of  humanity  shows — 

'*  One  day  at  a  time." 
So  sings  the  man  in  his  labor, 
So  prays  the  heart  in  its  pain, 
So  works  the  slave  in  his  anguish, 
So  rules  the  king  in  his  reign. 

*'  One  day  at  a  time." 

*'  One  day  at  a  time,"  is  the  motto 
To  honor  song,  action  and  rhyme — 
"  One  day  at  a  time." 
"  One  day  at  a  time" 
For  humanity's  climb — 
'*  One  day  at  a  time." 
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AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  IN  BERLIN. 

BY    BVELTN    M.    WOOD-LOYEJOT. 

IT  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  visit  a  public  school  in  Ger- 
many. American  teachers  do  not  value  highly  enough  the  fact, 
that  the  latchstring  of  our  schoolroom  doors  hangs  invitingly  out, 
or  it  needs  only  a  courteous  application  to  the  principal  of  any 
school  to  make  one  welcome. 

"What  must  one  do  who  wishes  to  visit  the  public  schools  here  ?  " 
was  my  question  to  some  Berlin  friends  last  winter.  They  could 
not  tell  me,  did  not  even  know  where  any  of  the  schools  were  to 
be  found.  This  was  not  so  surprising,  since  in  that  cit5^  the  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  are  generally  behind  the  business  houses  fronting 
the  streets,  in  buildings  which  surround  a  "  Hof,"  or  court.  From 
a  German  teacher  I  ascertained  that  I  must  apply  to  the  Head  In- 
spector for  the  permission  which  I  desired. 

This  gentleman  has  his  ofi&ce  in  their  new  splendid  "  Rathaus." 
His  office  hours  are  from  12  to  2  p.  m.  On  the  day  of  my  appli- 
cation he  appeared  at  12.30,  and  told  those  of  us  who  were  waiting, 
that  he  had  an  appointment  with  other  inspectors  and  could  not 
see  us  until  after  this  conference.  The  others  who  were  waiting 
seemed  to  be  German  teachers.  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  respect 
shown  the  Head  Inspector  as  he  entered  the  room.  They  all  rose, 
bowed  low,  and  remained  uncovered  and  standing  while  he  was 
present. 

From  one  of  these  gentlemen  I  learned  that  Prof.  Bertram,  their 
chief,  had  held  his  office  for  a  long  time,  that  he  had  twelve  assists 
ants  in  visiting  schools,  and  that  such  visits  were  made  only  once 
or  twice  during  the  year.  After  waiting  another  hour  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  I  might  get  the  desired  permit  from  another 
school  official  whose  office  was  close  at  hand.  This  gentleman  was 
able  to  fill  out  the  blank,  but  Prof.  Bertram  had  to  sign  it,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  he  was  at  liberty.  An 
employ^  was  ordered  to  report  as  soon  as  the  conference  was  ended. 
He  did  so,  and  had  the  permit  ready  for  me  before  other  cases  were 
considered.  This  is  one  of  the  many  courtesies  which  American 
women  interested  in  education  are  receiving  from  school  officials 
in  Berlin. 
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My  permit  guaranteed  admission  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city ;  to  visit  the  higher  w.ork  jmother  would  have  been  neces- 
sary,   l^lie  next  day  I  sought  a  representative  school.    As  I  passed 
along  on  my  way  to  the  Rector'^  office  to  present  my  ticket  of  ad- 
mission, I  read  a  notice  on  the  wall  saying,  ^'  Strangers  and  parent8> 
will  not  enter  the  school  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Rector,  nor 
-consult  with  the  teachers  except  in  his  presence."    Our  democratic 
ideas  wcmld  •  revolt  against  such  an  order,  but  it  might  prevent 
some  of  the  distorted  accounts  which  have  done  such  injustice  to- 
our  schools,  aild  keenly  wounded  hard-wOrking  teachers,  who  may 
have  been  doing  tlie  l)est  possible  under  existing  conditions. 

The  boys  hi  this  Berlin  school  were  on  one  side  of  the  "  Hof,"  the 
girls  on  the  other.  There  were  about  700  pupils  in  each  section.  The 
scho()l  hours  for  the  older  pupils  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  with 
two  'sliort  pauses.  The  yoiuiger  pupils  ccmieat  9.  'I'liey  ent^r  at 
six  veal's  of  age.  From  the  first  year  on  thfey  study  at  home,  two 
hours  of  such  work  \mng  required  of  the  older  pupils.  'I'he  home 
work  is  definitely  assigned ;  often  it  is  written  work.  Their  lx)oks- 
are  carried  in  hairy  leatlier  cases  strapped  upon  their  backs.  I'hese 
are  placed  in  their  desks,  and  after  a  lesson  is  finished  they  are  re- 
moved, the  books  just  used  replaced  and  others  taken  out  for  the 
next  recitation,  so  that  little  disturbance  occurs  fi*om  careless  pil- 
ing of  l>(K)ks  in  the  desks. 

The  rooms  were  medium  in  sifte,  with  windows  on  one  side  only^ 
usually  (m  the  left.  ( )ne  or  two  good  pictures  hung  in  eiich  room,, 
and  a  few  plants  were  in  some  of  tlie  rooms.  The  desks  wei'e  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  with  lienches  for  seats.  When  a  l)Ui)il  has  to 
*  move,  he  walks  on  the  bench  l)ehind  the  backs  of  his  seat-mates.  I 
saw  no  reference  books,  but  they  may  have  l)een  in  some  of  the 
wall  cases  although  those  which  I  siiw  opened  contained  the  handi- 
work of  the  children.  Each  room  has  one  black toard  in  front,, 
whicli  the  teacher  uses.  No  musical  instruments  were  to  be  iseen,. 
which  seemed  strange  after  1  had  just  heard  a  (Jerman  Professor 
boast  that  nearly  every  hoiiie  had  a  piano. 

I  found  about  seventy  pupils  ui  one  room,  and  sixty  was  a  com« 
mon  numl)er.  The  school  report  for  the  year  1897-8  gave  forty-six 
to  each  teacher,  but  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  since  lai-gely 
increased.     Some  of  the  instructoi"s  change  rooms  in  teaching  their 
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apecmltie.H.     Wonijen  are  employed  in  the  lower  grades,  ineii  in  the 
liiglier.  ,       , 

A  iiuxlitied  \yoi-d  njethoil  was  used  iii  teaching  first-year  pupils  to 

reiul.    A  ca«e  of  letters  in  Ix^th  script  and  print  was  in  use.    A  class 

which  had  entered  the  previous  Kaster,  read  with  ease  from  a  Firat 

Reader.    Then  they  recited  verses, which  they  had  memorized.    I'hey 

^jmphasized   woixls  strongly,  a  style  a])j)arently  caught   from  the 

teacher.     Hie   seccmc^-year  cliildi*en   gave   an   exhibition  of  their 

<lnuiiatic  ability..    Kach  pupil  had  his  part  assigne<l,  and  it  was  one 

•of  the  most  diverthig  exercises  I  ever  witnessed  hi  a  schoolroom. 

^riie  facial  expression  was  as  sui-jirisiug  as  it  was  amusing.     Sconi, 

auiger,  pity,  and, pathos  chased  each  other  over  the  little  faces,  and 

were  emphasized  by  effective  gestures.     I  lieard  singing  exercises 

in  several  rooms.     ( )ne  class  of  bpys  al>out  nine  years  of  age  could 

<iasily  wrest  the  palm  from  Gabriel  with  his  trump.     They  opened 

their  mouths  as  widely  as  posssble,  and  let  an  avalanche  of  sound 

roll  out.     One  of  the  number  riveted  my  attention.     He  scowled 

liorribly  and  turned  his  sUiiing  about  ui  a  real  stiige  frenzy.    I  had 

M>ftened  wondered  how  it  happened  that  (iermans  are  so  impres- 

ajiouable  in  their  theatres  Ix^tli  on  and  off  the  stage.     I  l)egan  to 

understiuid  as  I  waU'hed  these  children.     They  are  in  the  habit  of 

letting  themselves  go  from  youth  up.     Mathi^es  for  children  are 

frequently  given,  and  they  are  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  dmmatic 

-expression.  .     '  . 

Penmanship  was  taught  from  the  lx)ard,  and  pupils  wrote  in 
ruled  copy  Ixjoks.  The  lK)ok  .was  placed  parallel  with  the  desk, 
the  pen  pointing  over  the  slioulder.  The  .writing  was  all  sharply 
iUigular.  Dur'uig  the  fii-st  two  years  the  (^liildren  \yrite  Ixjtween 
lines.  All  written  work  was  very  neat.  The  diiiwing  as  olxserved 
Avas  quite  mechanical*,  l)eginning  with  straight  linet^and  then  com- 
bmbig  into  figures.  The  reildiiig  genendly  was  clear  and  distin(;t. 
Not  much  attention  \vrts  given  to  positicm.  In  one  room  the  pupils 
read  .sitting  ,on  their  benches.  The  Im>o)cs  lay  on  the  back  part  of 
the  desks,  .  The  child  when  called  upon  would  half  rise,  l)end  over 
his  lx)ok  until  his  eyes  were  within  six  inches  of  the  text,  and  then 
read.,  Number  work  was  mostly  abstmct.  One  young  man  was 
teachiiig  upper-gnule  arithmetic.  He  luid  examples  read,  wliich 
he  solved  on  the  lx)ard  as  the  pupils  dictated  in  answer  to  his 
•quest iims.     They  were  held  to  complete   sentence   form   in  their 
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answers,  and  to  the  use  of  correct  language.  If  a  pupil  did  not 
respond  immediately  with  the  right  answer,  the  question  was 
passed  on,  and  if  inattention  was  the  reason  for  the  failure,  the 
pupil  remained  standing.  The  recitation  was  lively  with  no  time 
wasted. 

The  highest  class  of  boys  corresponding  to  our  eighth  grades 
was  reciting  in  history.  The  teacher  had  no  notes  and  no  text 
before  him.  He  first  questioned  regarding  the  geogpraphical  feat> 
ures  of  the  lesson.  The  boys  were  prompt  and  accurate  in  reply- 
ing. After  this  the  instructor  stood  before  the  class,  and  for  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  last  days  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  and  the  appearance  of  Berlin,  when  the 
King  of  the  North  German  Confederation  returned  as  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  boys  took  no  notes,  but  followed  with  interest  the 
story  or  their  instructor.  If  all  the  German  teachers  make  history 
so  life-like,  one  need  not  wonder  at  hearing  that  the  Empress 
recently  halted  before  the  open  window  of  a  school  room  to  listen 
to  such  a  lesson,  and  was  so  pleased  that  she  treated  the  whole 
school  to  a  feast  of  chocolate  and  cake. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  religious  exercise  conducted  by 
the  rector  of  the  girl's  school.  His  questions  pertained  to  facts  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  evidently  based  on  some  catechism.  Hands 
were  up  all  over  the  room,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  spirited 
recitations  which  I  heard  in  this  school. 

Nature  study  has  no  place  in  the  first  year.  I  saw  no  work  of 
this  kind,  but  during  the  winter  I  often  noticed  teachers  taking 
their  pupils  to  museums  and  other  places  of  interest.  On  the 
anniversary  of  Queen  Louise's  birthday  the  schools,  one  by  one, 
visited  the  Thier  Garten,  where  her  monument  is,  and  brought  their 
tributes  of  flowers  and  sang  their  songs.  The  Germans  make  a 
great  deal  of  birthdays,  and  the  pupils  are  expected  to  know  the 
birthdays  of  all  the  important  rulers  of  their  country.  I  have 
seen  American  boys  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  by  the 
German  instructor  in  a  private  school,  because  they  could  not  tell 
on  what  days  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  bom. 

In  the  school  visited  the  boys  had  no  manual  training,  but  the 
girls  returned  in  the  afternoon  for  sewing.  They  are  taught  to 
patch  and  make  simple  articles.  Pupils  who  are  found  to  be 
unusually  brilliant  are  taken  from  the  school  and  given  the  train- 
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ing  which  those  receive  who  will  pass  on  to  the  gymnasiums, 
academies,  and  universities.  The  elementary  schools  fit  for  the 
common  duties  of  life. 

The  discipline  in  the  rooms  was  very  uneven,  not  rigid  in  any^ 
and  in  one  or  two,  quite  lax.  The  order  during  recitations  was- 
generally  good.  Pupils  did  not  march  in  passing  in  and  out,  but 
there  was  some  attempt  to  keep  them  in  line.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren had  a  pale,  strained  look,  as  if  too  much  was  required  of  them. 
When  a  visitor  enters  and  leaves  a  room  they  rise  and  stand,  and 
they  courtesy,  if  they  have  to  pass  by  a  person. 

Perhaps  it  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  I  could  not  but  observe 
the  lack  of  taste  in  the  di^ess  of  the  women  teachers.  It  seemed  a& 
if  they  could  not  be  properly  paid,  for  one  teacher  might  have  been 
a  subject  for  a  mission  band.  I  could  not  but  pity  her,  since  what 
woman  would  not  like  to  look  neat  and  attractive  to  her  pupils 
knowing  that  her  influence  is  much  increased  thereby. 

Considerable  discussion  went  on  during  the  winter  regarding  the 
moral  tone  in  the  schools,  and  the  wisdom  of  corporal  punishment. 
The  rectors  of  the  elementary  schools  were  required  to  report  the 
aggregate  number  of  school  children  committing  acts  amenable  to 
the  law  during  the  preceding  year,  1898-'9.  It  was  found  that 
201,975  children  were  enrolled,  of  which  number  359  were  by  law 
condemned  to  pimishment.  Of  this  number  310  were  young 
boys,  39  young  girls,  and  10  little  children.  The  crimes  com- 
mitted were  mostly  thefts,  with  two  cases  of  incendiarism.  Of  the 
culprits  226  were  dismissed  with  reproof,  112  were  imprisoned^ 
and  4  fined. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  how  the  school  year  is  divided  in 
Berlin.     The  following  was  the  calendar  for  1900 :  — 

March  31.  End  of  school  year.  April  4.  Beginning  of  year 
1900-'01.  April  10.  Close  of  instruction.  April  19.  Work 
resumed.  June  1.  Pentecostal  vacation.  June  8.  Work  re- 
sumed. July  6.  Summer  vacation.  August  4.  Work  resumed. 
September  29.  Fall  vacation.  October  9.  Work  resumed.  De- 
cember 22.     Christmas  vacation.     January  8.     Work  resumed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  long  summer  vacation,  that 
the  school  year  begins  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  includes  more 
weeks  than  the  generality  of  our  city  schools. 
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LICHENS. 

WILLIAM    WHITMAN    IIAILKV,     BROWN    IJNIVBKSlTTf    PKOVIDKNCK,    R.    I. 

tCHENS  are  especially  intertiisting  plants  from  several  points 
of  view.  In  the  first  place,  historically  they  claim  our 
attention  iis  they  go  back  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  life.  They 
appear  also,  to  have  served,  so  to  speak,  as  a  sort  of  intermediary 
between  the  sea  and  the  land.  It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest 
vegetation,  in  the  forin  of  algae,  was  confined  to  the  sea.  Even 
now  it  appears  difficult  for  plants  to  throw  off  these  prehistoric 
habits.  To  all  cryptogams  at  least,  such  as  ferns,  mosses,  horae- 
tails,  liverworts  and  gi'ound  pines,  water  is  still  in  some  way 
essential  in  Reproduction. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  fungi  arose  in  the  first  place,  but 
naturally  consider  that  those  dense,  damp,  gloomy  primeval  forests 
offered  most  favorable  conditions  for  them  to  flourish. 

Lichens,  too,  used  to  be  considered  units  like  mosses  or  ferns^ 
leading  their  own  mdividual  and  peculiar  life.  Now  it  is  believed 
by  all  but  a  conservative  remnant  even  of  specialists,  that  lichens 
have  a  dual  or  complex  existence,  half  fungus,  half  alga.  In  other 
woixis,  a  fungus  becomes  in  a  way,  parasitic  on  a  seaweed  and 
henceforth  a  commensal  life  ensues  where  each  profits  by  the 
other,  and  where  lK)th  would  die  from  a  fatal  wound  to  either. 

But,  interestbig  as  are  these  scientific  facts,  it  may  \\q  this  is  no 
place  to  discuss  them,  and  our  object  after  all  is  rather  to  direct 
attention  to  the  aesthetics  of  these  humble  plants.  They  appear 
to  be  Nature's  pioneers  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  highly  organ- 
ized plants.  Found  as  incrustations  on  rocks  —  or  carpeting  the 
Soil,  or  attsiched  to  living  or  dead  wood,  they  aid  in  disintegrating 
these  media,  thus  making  tliem  available  to  liiglier  grades  of 
plaints.  These,  in  tuni,  by  their  decay  produce  liumus,  and  m 
this,  finally  grows  the  superior  vegetation,  shrulxs,  herbs,  or  trees. 

Lichens  again,  present  a  long  and  l)eautiful  range  of  colors,  from 
the  intense  scarlet  kiiobs  of  some  hladonUu^  tipping  their  silvery 
fronds,  through  intense  orange,  sulphur  yellow,  clironie,  greenish 
yellow  to  olive.  Nothing  can  l)e  lovelier  than  their  silvery  greys. 
Some  crusty  forms  on  tocks^  resemble  over-fried  potatoes.     One, 
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u%nea^  imitates  the  so-called  Spanish  moss  of  the  South,  aiid  droops 
in  long  trails  from  trees, — 

"  Like  banners  that  hang  on  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals." 

Then,  too,  very  quaint  and  delicate  are  the  various  cups,  clialices, 
amphora,  fairy  drinking  vessels,  presented  by  these  plants.  How 
soon  they  cover  any  wound  or  deformity  of  Nature,  smoothing  off 
sharp  angles,  timing  down  harsh  colors,  restoring  beauty  f 

'I'his  seems  one  of  their  essential  functions,  to  hide  all  blemishes. 
Even  the  too  conKdent  epitaph  on  monument  or  tombst<me,  is  in 
time  obliterated.  Here  the  humble  must  suffer  with  the  proud. 
Finally,  unless  restored  by  the  chisel  of  some  Old  Mortality,  every 
record  is  obscured.  After  all,  it  is  but  the  "  old  record  clianging, 
giving  place  to  new.''  Better  perhaps,  to  be  perpetuated  in  these 
kindly  livhig  letters,  than  in  the  liarsh,  rectiUnear,  overdrawn,  or 
unworthy  characters  of  our  kind ! 
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ENaLISH  STUDIES. 

MINNIE    B.    UADLBY,     DAYTON,     OHIO. 

"TTTHATEVER  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  literary  student 
^  ^  who  devotes  himself  with  any  degree  of  seriousness  to 
the  study  of  English,  whether  it  be  as  critic,  teacher  or  writer,  he 
is  soon  convinced  that  there  exists  in  this,  more  than  m  any  other 
branch  of  learning,  the  need  of  a  systematic,  tangible,  and  well 
defined  course  of  instruction  in  our  secondary  and  higher  institu- 
tions. 

The  earnest  student  finds  himself  bewildered  by  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  his  subject,  and  longs  for  the  guidance  of  a  master  mind 
which  is  able  to  view  the  field  as  one  harmonious  whole,  reduce  it 
to  a  system  of  general  principles,  and  assign  to  the  individual  intel- 
lect that  part  best  suited  to  its  own  expansion.  Neither  is  this  a 
"  vague  and  shadowy  ideal "  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  human 
power.  .  It  is  certainly  one  which  can  be  approached  by  those  who 
have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  literature  in  all  its 
phases,  and  who  at  the  same  time  make  every  endeavor  to  know 
the  needs  and  workings  of  the  individual  mind  with  which  they 
have  to  deal.  In  no  other  field  of  pedagogy  is  there  a  more  cogent 
demand  for  the  true  psychologist. 

We  feel  that  as  yet  the  problem  with  all  its  varied  complications 
has  been  but  partially  solved,  even  by  our  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  that  the  training  which  they  have  hitherto  afforded 
has  not  enabled  the  student  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  to  express  himself  in  the  very  best  possible  English ; 
nor  does  it  usually  arouse  within  him  those  high  ideals  and 
aesthetic  tastes  which  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  all  true  literary 
study.  This  does  not  appear  strange  when  we  remember  that 
within  very  recent  years  such  eminent  educators  as  Collins,  of 
Oxford,  and  Beers,  of  Yale,  could  refer  to  the  study  of  English 
literature  in  our  universities  as  being  "  too  limp  to  stand  upon 
its  own  feet  without  the  stiffening  of  philology  —  a  vague,  intan- 
gible invertebrate  not  admitting  of  scientific  method." 

It  was  with  something  of  this  same  "vague  striving  after  a 
shadowy  nothing,"   that  an  eminent  professor  in  one  of  our  well- 
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known  eastern  colleges  conducted  the  English  courses  for  which 
the  writer  had  at  one  time  registered.  To  his  cold  and  calculating^ 
mind,  the  study  of  literature  as  such,  was  an  idle  luxury,  an  airy 
phantom  which  must  be  given  solidity  by  a  substantial  background 
of  history,  chronology  and  geography,  "  Ivanhoe;"  "  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverley,"  and  "  Kenilworth  "  were  but  the  sugar-coating  of  so- 
many  historical  pills ;  the  coats  having  no  value  within  themselves 
excepting  as  they  were  able  to  assist  in  the  process  of  chronologi- 
cal deglutition.  How  many  times  we  hungered  for  the  living, 
vital  force  of  a  broad-minded,  sympathetic  teacher  I  And  how 
many  times  when  we  were  hiingering  for  the  bread  of  life  he 
offered  us  nothing  but  stones !  To  be  more  specific,  when  we 
were  longing  for  some  one  to  guide  us  through  the  imaginary 
realms  which  these  stories  placed  before  us,  some  one  who  could 
help  us  create  an  atmosphere  of  illusion,  could  appreciate  the 
author's  character  and  beauties  of  style  with  a  real  German  mitge- 
filhl  —  then  we  were  simply  lectured  to,  day  after  day,  on  the  con- 
temporary history  which  formed  the  story's  setting. 

The  real  worth  of  this  sort  of  teaching  is  certainly  meager  as 
compared  with  what  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  will 
accomplish  under  the  guidance  of  a  true  lover  of  literature  for  its 
own  sake :  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  constantly  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  the  world's  purest  and  highest  thought ;  wha 
can  unconsciously  "  lure  to  brighter  fields  and  lead  the  way." 

A  modem  Yale  professor  of  English  advances  the  idea  that,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  training  in  composition  offered  by  our  colleges, 
"  A  man's  style  is  often  injured  if  not  radically  ruined  thereby. 
The  teacher's  'blue  pencil'  may  serve  to  repress  but  never  to 
stimulate."  Should  this  be  true,  then  there  is  no  alternative  IPor 
the  literary  aspirant  who  comes  out  of  high  school  excepting  that 
of  self-study.  But  this,  too,  is  a  slow  and  halting  process.  One 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  discover  his  own  laws  of 
criticism,  to  ascertain  his  own  principles  of  style,  or  to  lay  down 
important  rules  for  the  technicalities  of  composition.  These,  the 
imiversity  must  place  before  the  student  in  the  clearest  and  brief- 
est way.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  already  doing  good  work 
along  this  line,  by  means  of  the  quarter  system  which  necessarily 
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reduces  theory  to  a  minimuiu,  and  stimulates   to  earnest  practical 
work  by  correlating  the  subject  with  other  departments. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  work  done  along  this  line  by 
our  best  institutions  is  l>etter  today  than  ever  before,  and  that 
President  F^liot  will  soon  l)e  unable  to  repeat  the  statement  that 
^'  A  boy  on  (H)ming  out  of  college  knows  less  of  his  own  vernacular 
than  of  any  other  language  that  has  come  before  him/^  The  per- 
plexing social  problems  of  the  twentieth  century,  nci  less  than  the 
birth  of  a  new  virile  American  literature  demand  a  genemtion  of 
expert  writers  and  thinkers.  This  we  l)elieve  our  l)est  institutions 
are  striving  for,  this  they  can  and  will  in  time  prcxiuce. 
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IIV    CAROLINE    A.    HAKDWICK,    INDIANAPOLIH,    IND. 

UK.  city  schools,  in  keeping  up  with  the  progiesnive  spirit  of 
the  day,  are  employing  specialists  in  many  lines.  There  are 
supervisors  of  n>usic  and  inanual  training,  teachers,  of  Gennan, 
penmanship,  physical  culture,  etc. ;  but  more  necessary  th^n  any 
of  these. is  the  specialist  in  reading.  I  do  not  mean  elocution,  but 
simple,  every  day  reading. 

Cannot  any  educated  person  teach  jt?  By  nc.)  means!  Many 
have  not  the  voice  nor  the  training  then^selves,  let  alone  the 
knowledge  of  correct  methods.  It  is  because  of  this  enx)neous 
idea  that  so  few  children  or  grown  people  are  pleasant  or  even 
intelligiblje  readers. 

As  a  general  thing  the  American  voice  is  bad.  For  tliis, 
mothers  are  largely  to  blaine  by  allowing  baby  voices  to,  he  pitched 
at  a  higli,  harsh  key,  full  of  whining  and  falsetto  notes.    . 

Yet  much  l;as  been  said  and  written  alx)ut  sweet  voices,  all  feel 
their  influence,  and  tjiese  same  parents  spend  money  lavishly  to 
have  their  children  well  trahied  in  singing ;  so  it  is  really  unac- 
countable tliat  the  constantly  used  speaking  voice  should  be  so 
neglected.  VV^e  must  accept  the  fact,  however,  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  cure. 

To  place  a  teacher  of  elocution  hi  the  high  school  is  merely  to 
put  on  frills.  The  niLschief  is  already  done.  At  sixteen  and  sev- 
enteen, voices  are  fixed,  and  habits  of  breathing,  position,  etc.,  are 
hard  to  break.  A  few  pupils  will  respond  to  the  trahiing,  the 
many  will  make  little  or  no  improvement.  For  the  sake  of  their 
other  work  they  net^  to  be  good  readers  l)efore  they  enter  the  high 
school.  Instead  of  tliis  building  at  the  top,  the  specialist  should 
have  (^hai'ge  of  the  second  reader  work  and  up  — -.  or  even  earlier  — 
before  the  pupils  have  learned  to  call  off  a  string  of  words  in  one 
tone,  the  faster  the  Ijetter,  and  consider  it  reading. 

Naturalness  would  l>e  the  first  improvement  noticeable.  The 
musical  speaker  puts  no  two  successive  words  in  one  tone,  and  the 
trained  teacher  would  bend  lier  first  efforts  towards  getting  the 
little  ones  to  my  the  words  instead  of  readituf  them.     To  do  this. 
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the  child  must  be  made  to  thinks  and  that  means  concentrated 
attention  which  is  of  itself  an  incalculable  good.  Parrot-like  talk- 
ing, mechanical  reading,  and  flighty,  hit-and-miss  thinking  are  tlie 
bane  of  this  all  too  rapid  age.  Quickness  is  synonymous  with 
smartness  in  our  schools  and  homes.  But  when  a  pupil  is  made 
to  ponder  the  words  of  his  book  he  is  being  educated.  By  being 
made  to  picture  the  scene  of  the  lesson  story,  his  imagination  is 
developed.  By  attending  carefully  to  each  word,  his  memory  is 
strengthened. 

It  was  recently  remarked  by  a  pupil  who  was  getting  her  first 

lessons  in  correct  reading,  that  it  was  so  much  easier  of  late  to  get 

lier  history  lessons  because  when  she  read  the  page  she  stopped  to 

^  see  it  and  only  one  or  two  readings  were  necessary  to  fasten  it  in 

mind. 

A  teacher  of  a  system  of  dress-outting  tells  nie  that  very  few  of 
the  grown  women  who  come  to  learn  of  her  really  know  how  to 
read.  They  will  scan  the  printed  directions  and  turn  and  ask  her 
the  very  questions  answered  there  in  full.  So  it  is  everywhere. 
Little  or  big,  too  many  of  us  see  without  seeing. 

The  specialist  trains  the  child  to  think  by  exciting  his  inherent 
love  of  nature.  When  he  mentally  sees  and  talks  of  that  which 
he  likes,  his  voice  instantly  becomes  expressive,  the  tone  natural, 
the  face  animated,  and  even  the  body  takes  an  alert  and  usually  a 
correct  position.  These  are  the  aims  sought  for.  They  cover  all 
the  ground  necessary  to  make  pleasant,  forceful  readers  and  speak- 
ers. They  form  the  foundation  for  the  dramatic  art  which  is  to  be 
taught  only  to  grown  or  nearly  grown  pupils. 

As  mind  influences  body,  so  training  in  this  line  becomes  liter- 
ally a  course  in  physical  culture.  When  the  child  thinks  the 
animated  words  of  the  page,  his  body  responds  of  its  own  accord, 
and  the  result  is  alertness  and  grace.  Besides,  thinking  teaches 
breathing.  The  greater  the  thought  the  deeper  the  breath.  In- 
voluntarily the  breath  is  drawn  at  the  pauses  when  each  phrase  or 
clause  m^ans  something. 

Yet  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  ordinary  method.  The  teacher 
harps  on  position,  making  the  child  conscious  primarily  of  that, 
and  consequently  self-conscious  and  awkward  to  a  degree.  Then 
she  has  breathing  exercises,  and  even  marks  breathing  places  in 
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the  paragraphs,  until  between  thinking  of  his  hands  and  feet  and 
shoulders  and  where  he  is  to  respire,  the  poor  little  tortured  mor- 
tal does  n't  know  anything ! 

This  is  not  always  the  case  by  any  means,  for  there  are  many 
excellent  teachers  of  reading  in  our  schools,  but  it  is  too  often  the 
■case ;  and  just  as  the  school  boards  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  every  otherwise  well-qualified  teacher  cannot  instruct  in  music 
or  drawing,  so  may  they  soon  realize  how  necessary  is  the  voice 
specialist  for  the  reading  classes.  Once  a  day  she  should  come  in 
to  hear  the  lower  grade  pupils  and  about  twice  a  week  for  those 
of  the  higher  departments. 

Musical  speech  is  more  essential  than  singing  or  penmanship  or 
drawing  or  Gennan,  because  more  constantly  in  use,  and  because 
it  has  such  an  influence  over  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  Our 
very  souls  aie  revealed  to  the  world  chiefly  through  our  voices, 
and  often  they  are  remembered  after  death  when  our  faces  are  for- 
gotten. 
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THE  BEYOND. 

BT    HELEN    CLAY    CIIADWICK,    MALDES,    MA<S. 

Out  in  the  caves  of  night, 

Blazing  in  glory. 
Millions  of  marshalled  suns 

Tell  us  their  story. 

Ever,  in  those  far  fields, 

Comets  fly  gleaming — 
Throbbing  with  crystal  fire 

Planets  rise  beaming. 

In  clouds  of  nebulous  mist 

New  suns  are  dawning — 
Over  some  unknown  sky 

-Flashes  the  morning. 

Infinite  spiieres  of  light 

Whose  shining  portals 
Beckon  to  lovelier  worlds 

Pure  souls  of  mortals. 

Sirius  and  Betelgeuse, 

Rigel,  Capella, 
Altair  and  Procyn 

Lead  the  host  stellar; 

Vega  and  Arcturus, 

Algol,  Antares; 
Spiea  an<!  Fornalhaut, — 

Silver  that  star  is  : 

Pleiads  and  Hyades 

Veiled  in  soft  splendor- 
Hundreds  of  stars  like  dust. 

Mellowed  and  tender. 

How  might  those  monsters  laugh 

At  earth's  poor  naming, 
When  such  a  glorious  tongue 

From  them  is  flaming. 

How  might  the  small  earth  laugh, 

As,  in  God's  keeping, 
Over  space's  mighty  sea 

Man's  thought  is  leaping. 

Laugh,  then,  O  little  Earth ! 

For,  through  the  Spirit, 
Thy  sons  of  carnal  birth 

Heaven  shall  inherit. 
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EDITORIAL. 

AS  measured  by  value  to  its  membership,  the  February  gathering  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  come  to  be  the  great  meeting  of  the  year  for  teachers.  The 
sessions  recently  held  in  Chicago  were  both  helpful  and  well  attended.  The 
registration  was  about  1,000.  There  were  ten  principal  papers. read; 
each  followed  by  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  discussion.  The  even- 
ing address  of  Dr.  Brumbaugh  on  '^  Education  in  Porto  Rico"  was  a 
timely  and  authoritative  consideration  of  a  system  suggestive  of  policies 
and  aims  in  our  coming  problems  of  colonial  education.  The  Porto 
Rican  situation  is  not  materially  unlike  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  the  aggregate  they  only  show  varying  stages  of  the 
population  in  the  Americanizing  and  civilizing  process.  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
is  admirably  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  question.  The  social  and  pri- 
vate significance  of  all  schooling  was  given  a  meaningful  presentation 
in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Kiehle  and  the  discussion  that  followed.  Directed 
education  aims  to  do  more  than  fit  the  individual  for  effective  coopera- 
tion in  community  life.  It  means  an  equipment  of  the  individual  to 
enjoy  and  to  thrive  in  purely  personal  matters.  But  it  means  the  other 
also ;  and  Prof.  Vincent's  contention  for  the  Social  hearings  of  school- 
ing was  heartily  received. 

Probably  the  most  helpful  discussions  upon  the  whole,  however,  were 
those  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Round  Tables.  Six  of  these 
groups  of  interested  specialists  held  each  one  or  more  sessions.  In 
three  of  them  beside  one  number  on  the  general  program,  the  qualifica- 
tions and  preparations  of  teachers  were  given  prominent  consideration. 
*^  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Agricultui'e  '*  offered  a  new  topic,  and 
the  ^^Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools"  a  discussion  that  revealed  how 
public  opinion  has  matured  touching  this  question  in  a  decade.  The 
centralizing  of  rural  school  agencies  promises  to  do  for  the  scattered 
schools  of  the  country  districts  what  was  accomplished  a  generation  or 
two  ago  in  the  consolidation  of  city  districts  into  School  Systems.  In 
both  cases,  better  teachers  are  possible,  and  therefore  better  instruction 
and  higher  pay,  longer  terms,  less  waste  in  administration,  and  far  bet- 
ter equipments.  The  Country  School  problem  is  beginning  to  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves. 
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THE  name  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  was  on  the  program  for  a  paper  on 
"  Education  into  Citizenship.""  His  many  friends  upon  arrival  at 
Chicago,  were  surprised  to  learn  that  because  of  failing  health  he  had 
been  compelled  to  go  south  for  a  rest,  and  was  therefore  not  at  the 
meeting.  Feare  were  freely  expressed  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
that  his  condition  was  serious.  No  one  thought  it  was  soon  to  be  fatal. 
Scarcely  had  the  members  reached  their  homes,  however,  when  news 
came  of  his  death  at  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi,  on  his  way  to  Florida. 
The  information  will  be  a  shock  to  thousands  of  his  friends.  Col.  Par- 
ker has  been  a  unique  and  forceful  character  among  American  educators 
for  a  generation.  Positive,  aggressive,  often  radical,  a  writer  and  lecturer 
of  national  fame,  a  master  of  phrasing  and  illustration,  a  teacher  of 
great  personal  magnetism ;  he  has  had  a  devoted  following  and  a  large 
influence.  An  estimate  of  his  permanent  influence  upon  school  practice 
and  upon  educational  creeds  remains  to  be  written.  His  work  has  made 
many  of  the  old  school  forms  seem  ridiculous.  He  was  an  unsparing 
critic  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Ridicule,  sarcasm  and 
invective  were  sharp  instruments  in  his  hands.  Neither  scholarly  nor 
of  logical  habit,  his  rich  fund  of  experience  and  reflection  and  his  bound- 
less sympathies  with  childhood,  made  him  a  power  in  all  progressive 
movements  in  education. 

AT  last  the  State  of  Ohio  has  accepted  the  situation  and  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  three  Normal  Schools.  One  of  these  is 
to  be  a  superior  institution,  to  be  connected  with  the  State  University 
at  Columbus,  and  the  others,  located  respectively  at  Athens  and  Oxford, 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  Already  steps  are 
being  taken  to  equip  these  schools  with  faculty  and  furnishing  for  in- 
struction in  both  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching.  The  plan  adop- 
ted is  to  expand  the  organization  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and 
Miami  University  at  Oxford,  to  include  departments  fully  organized  as 
Normal  Schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presidents  of  these  institu- 
tions, each  with  its  own  corps  of  instructors  and  training  teachers  and  a 
Practice  school.  Ohio  school  children  and  school  patrons  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  this  excellent  beginning  made  by  their  State  Legislature 
now  in  session. 

CINCINNATI  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  States  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory.  A  beginning  was  made  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eigltteenth  century.  The  State  of  Ohio 
was  created  out  of  Indiana  Territory  in  1802.     Cincinnati  organized 
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ninder  its  own  town  government  in  March  of  that  year.  And  on  the 
fifth  of  the  present  month,  March  1902,  was  celebrated  the  one  hun- 
<lredth  anniversary  of  this  civic  beginning.  The  mi^nicipal  Board  of 
Legislation  gave  a  half  day  to  recounting  the  official  and  public  history 
of  the  city ;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  devoted  two  days  and  an  even- 
ing to  an  appropriate  celebration,  inviting  and  banqueting  the  governors 
of  neighboring  States  and  representatives  of  Commercial  and  Trade  or- 
ganizations of  other  cities,  and  representative  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 
The  schools  also  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  gave  themselves 
tip  to  commemorative  programs,  exhibits  of  school  work,  parents'  meet- 
ings, addresses  by  pioneer  residents,  patriotic  songs,  marches,  etc. 
Thousands  of  patrons  visited  the  schools,  incidents  of  the  city's  early 
life  were  recalled,  early  maps  of  the  city,  and  pictures  of  the  old  build- 
ings and  streets  and  the  river  were  exhibited,  pioneer  house  furnishings, 
and  domestic  machinery  were  loaned  for  the  day  and  inspected,  the  first 
limits  of  the  city  shown  to  children,  and  its  growth  in  all  important  res- 
pects commented  upon.  In  the  cultivation  of  a  civic  pride,  and  home 
interests  and  the  beginnings  of  a  history  sense,  the  day  was  a  red-letter 
occasion  for  the  youth  of  Cincinnati.  The  west,  far  less  than  the  older 
east,  has  seen  the  importance  of  keeping  well  picked  up  the  thread  of 
its  history,  the  beginnings  of  its  institutions,  its  customs  and  its  laws. 
A  wholesome  and  reasonable  interest  in  these  things  among  the  boys 
and  girls  and  the  youth  generally  will  do  much  to  make  the  coming  gen- 
erations' careful  of  the  records  and  products  of  the  early  days,  the  vital 
factors  in  local  history  and  the  achievements  of  the  passing  civilization. 
-Cincinnati  Day  was  an  occasion  full  of  local  interest,  and  helpful  as  an 
attempt  to  sum  up  the  achievements  of  a  central  civilization  in  the  Ohio 
-valley. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 


The  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  comprises  several  brief 
articles  on  education  taken  from  consular  reports.  In  these  special 
prominence  is  given  to  commercial  education  in  different  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  part  played  by  merchant  companies  in  fostering  this  interest 
is  particularly  noticeable.  Recently  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce  remit- 
ted to  a  joint  sub-committee  the  consideration  of  how  the  present  system 
of  education  should  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  it  in  consonance  with  the 
needs  of  business  men,  with  power  to  take  such  action  as  they  might 
deem  proper  in  support  of  the  movement  for  rendering  commercial  in- 
struction more  efficient  and  extended.  The  committee  has  just  issued 
a  report.  It  is  explained  in  the  first  few  pages  what  steps  were  taken 
to  procure  information.  Forty-three  witnesses  were  examined,  includ- 
ing prominent  educators  and  representative  men  of  affaira,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  the  committee  collected  printed  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  subject,  consisting  of  productions  by  the  witnesses,  prospec- 
tuses, etc.,  of  schools,  and  official  reports  on  commercial  education  in 
certain  continental  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  main  conclusions  formulated  by  the  committee  are  as  follows : 

1 .  That  commercial  subjects  properly  so  called  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  but.  that  the  study  of  arithmetic,  of  histoi7,  and 
of  geogr&phy  should  have  a  commercial  application;  the  aim  of  the 
school  course  should  be  to  give  a  sound  general  education  fitting  pupils 
for  entering  on  a  commercial  career. 

2.  The  better  teaching  of  modern  languages  is  also  a  first  necessity 
for  the  improvement  of  commercial  education. 

3.  Faculties  of  commerce  should  be  established  in  the  universities. 

It  is  noticable  further  that  the  committee  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  education  of  girls  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  boys.  They  hold  that  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  education  *^  differentiation  is  not  required,  and  that  if  their 
views  were  adopted,  the  increasing  number  of  girls  who  look  forward  to 
clerkships,  as  well  as  the  few  who  aspire  to  higher  positions  of  trust  in 
mercantile  life,  would,  equally  with  boys,  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
suitable  education." 

The  report  of  a  consular  agent  in  Saxony  (Mr.  E.  L.  Harris,  Eiben- 
stock)  shows  the  merchant  union  cooperating  with  the  State  for  the  pro- 
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moiioD  of  this  interest.  ^'Nowhere  in,  the  world/'  says  Mr.  Harris, 
*  *'  does  commercial  and  technical  education  hold  such  a  prominent  place 
as  in  Germany,  and  of  all  the  States  which  compose  this  Empire,  Sax- 
ony takes  the  lead  in  this  direction.  This  little  Kingdom  alone  has 
about  fifty  commercial  schools.  These  schools  are  in  the  first  instance 
organized  by  the  merchant  unions,  which  exist  in  every  little  town  in 
the  .country.  The  State  exercises  a  supervising  influence  over  each 
school.  An  inspector  appointed  by  the  Government  visits  the  schools 
periodically.  The  merchant  union  supports  the  school ;  but  if  there  is 
any  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this  is  made  good  by  the  State.  The 
buildings,  together  with  light  and  heat,  are  furnished  by  the  town 
authorities.  In  many  cities  of  Saxony,  handsome  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  schools  alone.'*  In  the  schools 
of  Saxony  special  stress  is  placed  on  the  study  of  languages  as  has  been 
advised  by  the  Scotch  Committee.  With  reference  to  this  branch  the 
Agent  in  Saxony  says :  ^  ^  Noticable,  however,  is  the  time  devoted  to 
English  and  French.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  principal  and  board 
of  trustees,  I  was  permitted  to  attend  the  exercises  for  several  days.  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  and  precision  the  young  students  dash 
off  sentences  in  English  and  French.  During  the  second  year,  the  hours 
devoted  to  these  languages  are  taken  up  entirely  with  conversation  and 
readings,  and  not  a  word  of  German  is  heard.  During  the  hours  de- 
voted  to  calculation,  the  cun*ency,  together  with  the  measures  and 
weights  of  every  country  in  the  world  is  taught,  and  the  students  are 
oompelled  to  make  rapid  mental  calculations  in  them  all.  Outside  of 
school  hours  the  apprentice  is  kept  busy  looking  after  the  English  and 
French  correspondence  of  his  chief  and  in  learning  that  particular  tmde 
or  business  of  the  house  to  which  he  is  apprenticed." 

Mr.  Harris  notes  also  the  proposed  opening  of  a  commercial  univer- 
sity at  Cologne  similar  to  the  noted  one  at  Leipsic.  The  new  German 
institution  was  actually  inaugurated  in  May,  1901. 

The  first  commercial  school  in  Caucasia  was  recently  opened  at  Tifiis. 
It  has  funds  amounting  to  S  102,000  and  the  merchants  of  Tifiis  contri- 
bute annually  for  its  support  $7,000. 

The  latest  general  movement  in  respect  to  commercial  education  is 
the  formation  of  an  International  Society  for  the  fostering  of  the  inter- 
eat.  The  preliminary  conference  relative  to  the  constitution  ^of  the 
society  was  held  at  Zurich  last  July  following  a  suggestion  from  the  In- 
ternational Congress  held  at  Paris  in  1900.  The  principal  promotor  of 
the  objects  of  the  society  is  the  ^^  Deutscher  Verband  fur  das  Kauf  man- 
niaclie  Unterrichtswesen." 
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THE   CONGRESS    FOH    IRSTBUOTION    IN   THE    SOCIAL   SCIENCES. 

The  report  of  the  CommissioDer  of  Education  referred  to  above  com- 
prises also  a  chapter  on  Sociology  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  a  second 
on  the  Educational  Exhibit  and  Congress.  The  latter  has  already  been 
discussed  in  these  pages ;  the  sociological  features  as  presented  in  the 
report  deserve  attention.  The  author  of  this  chapter,  Prof.  Lester  F. 
Ward,  passes  over  that  portion  of  the  Exposition  called  distinctively 
*^  social  economics,'*  claiming  with  some  justness  that  *'  an  Exposition 
is  wholly  and  essentially  sociological."  On  the  other  hand  he  presents 
in  extenso  the  work  of  the  Congresses  of  his  specialty,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  "  Congress  for  Instruction  in  the  Social  Sciences."  The 
peculiar  value  of  his  work,  at  least  for  educators,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
brings  together  a  mass  of  information  hitherto  scattered  and  scarcely 
observed  which  enables  one  to  judge  of  the  claim  that  sociology  should 
be  included  in  the  courses  of  study  in  public  schools. 

The  contributions  of  the  German  delegates  to  the  Congress  were  few 
and  brief.  This  arises,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Ward,  from  the  "  small  at- 
tention paid  in  Germany  to  social  instruction."  Outside  the  universities 
the  subject  is  not  treated  at  all;  incidentally,  the  reason  for 
its  exclusion  from  secondary  schools  is  revealed ;  for,  says  Prof.  Lexis 
'*  the  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  do  not  have  for  their 
object  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  this  or  that  science,  but  only. to 
transmit  to  students  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  intellectual  development  and  general  culture  of  these  students." 
Germany  having  thus  a  well  defined  aim  for  secondary  schools  naturally 
omits  from  their  program  a  subject  which  its  advocates  are  not  yet  able 
to  define  and  which  appears  to  be  inextricably  mingled  with  nearly  all 
other  subjects.  As  Mr.  Sadler  the  English  delegate  to  the  Congress 
observes :  *'  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  the  social  sciences.  On  this  subject  there  is  serious  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  would  understand  by  the  term  little  beyond  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy,  but  by  others  the  expression  is  underatood 
in  a  wider  sense,  viz. :  As  embracing  ethics ;  political  philosophy ;  those 
'generalizations  of  biology  and  psychology'  which,  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  words,  are  necessary  to  '  the  rational  interpretation  of  social 
phenomena ; '  economic  history  and  theory ;  the  history  of  social  and 
national  development;  literature,  art,  etc.,  in  their  bearing  on  ideals  of 
life ;  the  study  of  the  machinery  and  methods  of  central  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  duties  of  citizenship." 

The  absence  of  formal  teaching  of  sociology  in  England  indicates 
perhaps  strength  rather  than  weakness  both  in  the  nation  and  in  the- 
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schools.  As  happily  expressed  by  Mr.  Sadler;  ^^In  the  best  English 
secondary  education  the  social  and  ethical  ideal  is  implicit  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  community  —  a  tradition  in  which  new  elements  are  con- 
stantly being  interwoven  with  the  old  —  rather  than  explicitly  taught  by 
teachers  in  set  lessons.  In  fact,  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  tradi- 
tion may  be  measured  by  the  absence  of  any  felt  need  for  directly  im- 
parted instruction.  But  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  tradition  is 
often  usefully  supplemented  or  corrected,  not  only  by  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses on  ethical  subjects  and  in  friendly  talks  between  masters  and 
pupils  —  a  very  important  element  in  the  education  given  at  English 
secondary  schools  —  but  by  direct  class  teaching  or  individual  instruc- 
tion in  economic  and  social  problems." 

This  idea  of  a  relation  between  the  stability  of  national  convictions 
and  the  interests  in  sociological  study  is  confirmed  in  a  different  sense 
by  the  state  of  the  study  in  France.  *'  There  can  be  no  doubt"  says 
Mr.  Ward,  "that  in  France  sociology  has  taken  the  firmest  hold  upon 
the  thinking  classes."  It  is  equally  true  that  it  has  a  larger  place  in  its 
schools  than  in  those  of  any  other  country.  France,  as  Mr.  Crouzet 
explains,  is  wanting  in  the  conditions  which  make  "  solidarity  a  con- 
scious and  active  principle  of  the  race."  Everywhere  there  is  felt  the 
need  of  "  a  renovation  of  civic  lif«  to  render  it  rational  and  solid"  and 
this  need  manifests  itself  in  various  efforts  at  sociologic  instruction  in 
the  schools.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  civic  and  moral  instruc- 
tion which  has  become  the  leading  subject  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
elaborate  and  minutely  classified  programs  of  these  branches  are  given 
in  full  in  the  paper  cited  from  Simiand.  These  programs  indicate  an 
earnest  and  almost  painful  effort  to  impart  those  sentiments  and  reflec- 
tions and  habitual  convictions  which  in  other  countries,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, are  left  to  the  general  formative  influences  of  the  "  Milieu."  The 
programs  have  been  carefully  thought  out  and  succeed  in  giving  definite 
character  and  limits  to  a  subject  which  as  usually  presented  is  much  too 
vague  for  pedagor^  uses. 

The  report  of  M.  Gibe  reproduced  in  full  in  the  Commissioner's  report 
treats  of  the  advanced  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  France.  The 
paper  is  chiefiy  historical ;  after  considering  the  reasons  why  France, 
the  country  of  Aniguste  Comte,  was  the  last  to  organize  this  instraction, 
the  author  continues  with  a  long  survey  of.  the  rapid  progress  accom- 
plished in  the  last  thirty  years.  As  regards  the  universities  this  pro- 
gress pertains  almost  exclusively  to  the  faculties  of  law.  In  1877  it 
was  decided  after  earnest  debate  to  make  a  place  for  political  economy 
in  the  program  of  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  L.     As  a  result  of 
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this  decisiou  courses  of  political  economy  were  organized  in  ail  the  fa- 
•culties  of  law  and  all  have  since  been  converted  into  professional  chairs. 

^'  In  1889  the  science  of  finance,  which  had  already  been  taught  by  M. 
Alglarve  at  the  faculty  of  law  of  Paris  since  1879  (and  had  even  been 
taught  by  him  at  Douai  in  1872),  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  an 
elective  course  in  the  third  examination  for  the  degree  in  law,  and  all 
the  faculties  of  law  hastened  to  introduce  this  new  branch." 

M.  Gibe  continues :  ^^In  1895  was  made  a  great  step  in  advance. 
The  old  doctorate  in  law  was  divided  up  and  a  new  doctorate  ^^  es  sci- 
ences politiques  et  ^onomiques  "  was  instituted  by  the  side  of  the  juri- 
dical doctorate.  An  entire  programme  was  established  for  this  new 
doctorate,  which  included  three  obligatory  courses  —  political  economy, 
history  of  economic  doctrines,  science  of  finance ;  and  three  optional 
courses  —  industrial  legislation,  colonial  legislation,  rural  legislation. 
All  the  faculties  in  order  to  maintain  their  doctors  and  prevent  their  de- 
sertion to  the  advantage  of  Paris,  hastened  to  create  the  three  obliga- 
tory courses  and  one  of  the  three  optional  ones,  generally  the  firat. 
Unfortunately  the  inadequacy  of  their  teaching  force  compelled  them 
for  the  most  part  to  intrust  these  courses  for  doctorships  io  professors 
already  charged  with  professional  courses  and  often  even  to  jurists. 
The  appropriations  for  public  instruction,  although  much  increased, 
were  in  fact  far  from  able  to  enlarge  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  num- 
ber of  courses.  As  the  number  of  professors  appointed  to  teach  the 
economic  sciences  in  the  faculties  of  law  increased,  the  system  of  re- 
cruiting these  professors  became  manifestly  inadequate  and  obsolete. 
In  the  same  way,  therefore,  as  they  had  divided  up  the  doctorate  they 
now  divided  up  the  group  and  instituted  a  group  of  economic  sciences. 
It  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years,  and,  thanks  to  it,  we  see  rising  in 
our  faculties  of  law  a  nursery  of  specialists." 

Of  the  independent  university  school  of  social  sciences,  M.  Gibe 
says:  '^The  College  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales  was  founded  in  1892. 

In  1889  through  the  initiative  of  the  general  secretary,  Mademoiselle 
Dick  May,  a  school  of  morals  and  a  school  of  journalism  were  annexed 
to  this  college.  Finally,  after  some  internal  difiiculties,  a  new  estab- 
lishment is  in  process  of  organization  under  the  name  hlcole  des  Hautes 
ij^tudes  Sociales." 

The  delegates  from  several  other  countries  presented  Interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  movement  for  instruction  in  sociology  noticable  among 
them  being  the  contributions  from  the  Swiss  and  Russian  delegates 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  chapter  before  us.     The  repoil;  covers  also 
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the  Congress  of  Social  Education  and  an  account  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Sociology  which  was  organized  in  1893.  The  general  trend 
of  the  papers  presented  at  the  latter  is  set  forth  and  the  paper  presented 
by  the  author  on  Social  Mechanics  given  in  full*  As  a  reason  for  this 
prominence  Prof.  Ward  explains  that  it  was  "  an  endeavor  to  formulate 
>once  for  all  the  basic  principles  of  the  science." 

A.  T.   S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  irbo  may  wUh  It,  the  pulillsherii  of  Educatioh  nlU  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reyiewed  in  these  columns. 

American  Traits :  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  German.  By  Hugo  Monster- 
berg.  It  has  been  a  common  experience  for  travellers  in  America  to  write  a  book 
after  their  return  home.  In  the  sixty  years  since  Dickens '  **  American  Notes," 
we  have  been  treated  with  a  variety  of  books,  more  or  less  ridiculous,  distorted, 
untrue,  depending  much  on  the  dimness  of  vision  of  the  traveller,  or  his  limited 
circuit.  This  experience  has  made  a  supersensitive  people  ready  to  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  any  treatment  of  national  traits,  if  the  author  were  foreign  bom.  The 
five  essays  composing  this  book,  when  first  published  in  the  '*  Atlantic**  and  the 
**  International  Monthly,"  were  so  viewed  and  some  of  them,  notably  the  one  on 
*'  Education,"  called  forth  a  storm  of  protest,  and  the  author  has  been  accused  of 
seeing  *Hhe  American  world  through  German  eyes  with  Harvard  stigmatism. " 
In  spite  of  criticism  and  opposition,  the  essays  have  been  collected  in  book  form, 
with  a  preface  which  should  disarm  captious  criticism  and  send  every  reader  to  its 
pages  as  open-minded,  as  fair-minded,  as  courageous  as  the  author  who  says,  *'  I 
have  finally  decided,  nevertheless,  to  reprint  all  the  papers  with  but  slight  altera- 
tions ;  I  felt  that  my  papers  would  become  valueless  if  I  ever  shaded  them  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  antagonism."  In  short,  he  believes  the  papers  have  a  mission 
and  he  has  many  followers.  German  born,  German  educated,  with  German  traits 
well  established,  Professor  Munsterberg,  after  seven  years  of  residence  and  travel 
in  America,  gains  a  perspective  differing  from  that  commonly  attained.  He  says : 
**That  I  see  it  with  German  eyes  is  certainly  true  ;  it  is  the  only  reason  which 
gives,  perhaps,  to  these  small  sketches  a  right  to  exist ;  if  I  saw  America  with  the 
eyes  of  an  American,  I  should  hardly  hope  to  notice  features  which  possibly  my 
neighbors  overlook.  *  *  *  Had  I  waited  longer  I  should  have  seen  my  sur- 
roundings more  nearly  with  American  eyes  and  should  have  perceived  less  charac- 
teristic differences."  We  are  candidly  invited  **  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  ; " 
the  view  should  be  healthful  and  helpful.  Statements  are  made  in  the  spirit  of 
frank  criticism,  comparison  or  suggestion.  There  is  nothing  to  touch  the  ^*  raw." 
The  writer  of  this  review  is  an  **  American,"  with  all  the  term  implies  ;  descended 
in  direct  line  from  a  1633  Pilgrim,  with  blood  from  clear  Yankee  stock  through  all 
succeeding  generations,  with  narrow  views  and  traits  because  of  narrow  ancestral 
life,  accentuated  by  his  own  life  spent  wholly  within  New  England  limits,  yet  he 
has  found  nothing  in  these  pages  which  has  produced  more  than  the  spasmodic 
quiver  of  sensitive  nerves.  Of  the  five  essays,  two,  ** Education"  and  "Scholar- 
ship '*  appeal  to  us,  most.  They  point  out  frankly  and  fearlessly  fundamental 
differences  in  their  aspect  in  America  and  Germany,  not  always  to  our  credit. 
Beyond  question  there  is  more  need  of  making  school-work  a  business ;  but  the 
weakness  is  public  sentiment  expressed  in  the  family.  Until  the  family  recognizes- 
that  school  is  the  chief  busioess  during  certain  years,  and  that  growing  youth  can- 
not *'burn  the  candle  at  both  ends,"  the  time  element  in  school  work  must  suffer 
and  we  cannot  rise  to  the  German  standard  as  marked  by  years.  Scholarship  ia 
the  product  of  time ;  recognition  depends  on  it,  also.  Germany  with  her  estab- 
lished universities  and  scholastic  work  recognized  before  America  was  settled,  hafr 
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now  the  full  effect  of  the  time  element.  Yet  our  tendency  should  be  In  that  direc- 
tion and  with  all  the  forces  at  our  command  development  in  this  direction  should 
be  very  rapid.  There  is  much  that  is  inspiring  in  the  book,  if  its  point  of  view  ia 
clearly  observed.     Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  First  Book  Upon  the  Birds  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  By  William  Rogers 
Lord.  This  is  a  little  gem  among  the  many  recent  bird  books.  Its  author  is  a 
real  bird  lover.  He  is  also  a  teacher  with  the  true  teacher's  gift  of  stimulation  and 
inspiration.  And  he  is  master  of  a  simple,  direct  and  altogetheir  charming  literary 
style.  In  an  area  as  large  as  all  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  he 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  bird  study.  In  only  a  few  places  in  the  great  states  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  have  any  authoritative  observations  been  made.  Three  weeks 
after  the  first  edition  was  published  the  text-book  committee  of  Oregon  selected 
Mr.  Lord's  book  for  supplementary  reading.  The  author  helps  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  bird  life.  One  of  his  choice  sentences  is  the  follow- 
ing :  ^*  It  is  not  a  tithe  as  important  that  we  should  know  the  name  and  habits  of 
a  bird  as  that  we  should  answer  his  ecstacy  of  song  with  ecstacy  of  delight."  The 
book  is  published  by  the  author  at  75  cents  net,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  leading 
bookstores,  or  by  addressing  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Education  by  play  is  a  familiar  principle  to  all  educators.  This  principle  is  at 
the  foundation  of  the  beautiful  and  varied  Sducational  Games,  issued  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Game  Company.  These  are  card  games,  like  Authors,  but  the  subjects  are 
now  quite  numerous  and  the  treatment  is  ingenious  and  always  artistic.  The 
games  are  fascinatingly  interesting,  and  as  the  child  handles  the  cards  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  pictures  so  as  readily  tg  identify  them  without  reference  to  the 
printed  names.  There  is  the  game  of  Animals,  of  Birds,  of  Flowers,  of  Poems, 
of  Artists,  the  Bible  Game,  the  Game  of  Arithmetic  Play,  etc.,  etc.  We  made 
an  excellent  test  of  the  value  of  these  games.  We  gave  the  Flower  Game  to  a  lit- 
tle boy  of  six  who  could  not  read  the  names.  He  played  with  the  cards  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  who  called  the  names  for  him.  In  a  few  days  he  could  rightly 
name  every  card  and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  get  papa  or  mamma  to  sit  by 
him  and  take  them  one  by  one,  while  he  called  off  the  names.  From  this  exercise 
he  readily  learned  to  identify  the  flowers  in  the  garden  and  hothouse,  and  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  The  games  have  received  the  highest  endorsement  of  many 
leading  educators.  They  are  sold  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents  each.  Cincinnati 
Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Motor-Mental  Education  Boards,  invented  by  Superintendent  Thompson,  of 
Leominster,  Mass.,  are  ingenious  and  strictly  pedagogical.  They  furnish  most 
valuable  seat- work  for  the  primary  grades.  Board  I.  gives  numbers  from  1  to  10 
on  one  side,  and  word-building  on  the  back.  Board  II.,  numbers  and  pictures. 
Board  III.,  word-building  and  pictures.  Board  IV.,  combinations  of  numbers 
from  1  to  6,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, — and  pictures. 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  of  the  invention,  **  I  think  it  should  have  a  place  in 
the  equipment  of  schools  in  the  country,  and  is  a  contribution  to  pedagogy  in  the 
right  direction,  too,  because  it  substitutes  large  for  small  muscles."  Published  by 
The  Morse  Company,  .New  York,  N.  Y.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  of  Teaching.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  A  M.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  a 
series  of  mathematics,  etc.    Those  who  have  read   Mr.   White's   **  Elements  of 
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Pedagogy**  and  *^ School  Management,**  and  they  are  many,  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  new  book  from  his  pen.  Eminently  practical  and  thoroughly  inter- 
esting, it  can  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  without  mental  limping.  Suggestive, 
stimulating,  it  presents  the  fundamental  educational  principles  in  a  clear,  straight- 
forward manner,  at  once  forcible  and  forceful.  Specific  methods  are  grounded  on 
these  basic  principles,  showing  the  teacher  that  method  is  not  an  educaUonal 
foundation.  The  value  of  drill,  one  of  the  lost  arts  in  much  modern  school  work, 
is  clearly  and  explicitly  expounded,  and  then  testing  the  results  of  the  drill  is 
equally  shown.  Instruction,  oral,  with  books,  in  class,  and  individual  are  discussed 
in  turn.  One  can  wish  but  one  thing  here,  instruction  on  teaching  the  pupil  how 
to  study.  And  yet  this  is  strongly  implied  in  the  whole  discussion.  The  book  is 
specially  valuable  in  its  discussion  of  specific  school  subjects,  Reading,  Language, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  while  we  cannot  agree  with  all  the  conclusions, 
especially  in  the  Arithmetic,  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  teacher's 
library,  and  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  the  raw  recruit.  Ripe  experience,  wide 
observation,  conservative  thought  are  everywhere  in  evidence  in  its  pages.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  New  Vork. 

The  Foundation  of  Bducatidn.  By  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.  D.,  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School.  To  many  young  teachers,  **  pedagogy  **  was  and  is  a  term  to  conjure 
by  ;  its  acquisition  represents  hours  of  hard,  dry  reading  and  study  ;  life's  pleas- 
ures say  **  don*t,**  duty  says  <^  do ;  **  and  between  the  conflict  of  desires,  the  course 
is  frequently  decided  by  the  first  book  which  is  attempted.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  much  that  is  found  under  pedagogy  were  better  never  read  by  the  young 
teacher,  but  Seeley*s  Foundation  is  not  so  accounted.  The  book  is  fur  young 
teachers,  and  its  conception  and  execution  are  admirable.  Philosophy,  experience, 
illustration  are  blended  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner.  No  teacher,  young 
or  old,  but  will  have  a  higher  conception  of  his  work  after  reading  the  book.  It 
is  an  inspiration,  it  is  practical,  it  comes  from  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say  and  how  to  say  it.  The  young  teacher  who  begins  a  course  of  reading  with 
this  book,  must  read  others,  because  of  interest  awakened  and  stimulated  by  Mr. 
Seeley.  Of  two  hundred  books  on  pedagogy  on  our  shelves,  there  is  none  we 
would  sooner  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  teacher.     New  York  :     Hinds  &  Noble. 

.Hester  Blair.  By  William  Henry  Carson.  This,  we  understand,  is  the  author's 
first  novel.  It  sketches  tlie  happenings  in  a  country  village  in  Massachusetts,  con- 
sequent upon  the  coming  of  city  boarders  into  the  quiet  life  of  the  villagers.  The 
supposed  characteristics  of  country  people  and  city  people  are  set  in  contrast, 
often  quite  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  The  story  is  a  love  tale  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  but  the  conception  of  love  set  forth  is  a  very  superficial  one.  In  fact  the 
morals  of  this  book  are  of  a  very  low  order.  The  heroine,  who  is  intended  to  be 
an  ideal  of  rectitude  and  womanly  perfection,  is  easily  persuaded  to  contract  a 
clandestine  marriage  which  necessitates  a  whole  chain  of  after  consequences  of 
misrepresentation  and  deceit  and  brings  much  unhappiness  ;  yet  the  sen.  of  it  all  la 
never  once  hinted  at.  This  is  not  a  book  that  parents  of  growing  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  care  to  leave  around  on  the  sitting-room  table.  Yet  it  is  not  wiihout 
signs  of  promise  that  its  author  may  write  well  in  the  future  if  he  matures,  trav- 
els, gets  away  from  the  provincialism  of  life  in  New  York  city.  The  character  of 
'*  Slack  Dorkins**  is  a  bit  of  real  originality  and  is  altogether  the  strongest  thing 
in  the  book.     All  country  people  do  not  talk  the  language  that  is  drawled  out  of 
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the  moaths  of  the  country  lads  and  lassies  here  introduced  to  us ;  and  really 
*^  cultured  **  ci^  society  is  not  invariably  fast  and  nauseatingly  superficial  as  here 
represented.  There  is  too  much  charactore  along  both  these  lines.  Keveriheless 
the  story  is  readable.  Boston:-  The  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company.  Price, 
$1.50. 

A  Primer  of  Work  and  Play.  By  Edith  Goodyear  Alger.  This  is  a  de- 
lightful little  work  for  first  graders,  and  is  based  on  the  principle  that  work  and 
play  go  hand  .in  hand,  even  in  school.  The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  based  on 
those  varied  activities  of  home,  school  and  industrial  life  that  most  appeal  to  the 
interest  and  imagination  of  young  folk.  The  lessons  are  easy,  carefully  graded, 
and  altogether  interesting.  The  cuts  are  new  and  charming  in  their  attractive- 
ness ;  many  of  them  are  colored.  It  is  the  brightest,  cleverest,  choicest  primer  we 
have  examined.  It  is  a  poem  in  itself,  full  of  color  and  human  interest.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic.  By  Ella  M.  Pierce.  Miss  Pierce  is  supervisor  of 
primary  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  and  author  of  several  text- 
books in  arithmetic.  This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
The  problems  are  many,  are  most  carefully  graded,  entirely  practical  and  emi- 
nently sensible.    Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Outlines  of  Botany.  By  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt.  Prepared  to  meet  a  specific 
demand,  the  book  is  a  careful  selection  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  matter  com- 
bined with  great  simplicity  and  definiteness  in  presentation.  It  offers  1,  a  series 
of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  phanerogams.  2. 
Directions  for  a  practical  study  of  typical  cryptogams.  S.  A  substantial  body  of 
information  regarding  the  forms,  activities,  and  relationships  of  plants,  and  sup- 
plementing the  laboratory  studies.  The  outline  is  logical  in  arrangement  and  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  usable.     New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 

Two  Spanish  Books.  Lectura  y  Conyersacidn.  By  T.  Silva  and  A.  Fourcault. 
The  authors  call  it  ^*  a  new  and  progressive  Spanish  method,"  whereby  students 
will  be  enabled  to  acquire  rapidly  a  proper  knowledge  of  Spanish,  both  for  com- 
mercial and  conversational  use.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.  ZaragUeta.  By 
M.  R.  Carrion  and  V.  Aza.  This  is  a  comedy  in  two  acts,  of  excellent  humor  and 
sparkling  dialogue.  The  action  is  that  of  the  present  time.  The  play  was  first 
produced  in  Madrid,  in  1894,  with  great  success.    Boston :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Practical  Exercises  on  the  Latin  Verb.  By  Katherine  Campbell  Reiley.  This 
is  a  large  quarto  of  eighty  pages  and  has  been  prepared  to  economize  the  time  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  to  present  the  verb  in  such  a  way  that  its  acquisition 
will  be  both  easy  and  permanent.  By  the  use  of  the  blanks  the  pupil  will  be  given 
a  thorough  and  excellent  drill  on  the  verb.     New  York :    American  Book  Co. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Eugene  L.  Richards,  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Yale  University.  This  book  gives  a  complete  treatment  of  the 
elements  of  navigation,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  it  will  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  subject  sufficient  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  practice  of  naviga- 
'  tion.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  navigation  by  dead  reckoning,  the  remaining 
portion  to  the  subject  of  nautical  astronomy,  and  teaches  how  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  a  ship  by  means  of  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 
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Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  has  been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cor- 
nelius Beach  Bradley,  of  the  University  of  California.  The  introduction  is  a  fine 
study  of  Carlyle,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  of  interest  both  to  the  teacher  and 
the  student.  The  notes  are  of  a  necessity  brief,  yet  they  are  satisfactory  and  illu- 
minating.   Boston  :    Benj.  F.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Leaves  from  a  Life-Book  of  Today.  By  Mrs.  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  This  is  an 
interesting  novel  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  of  today,  in  a  manner  that  is 
convincing  and  delicate.  Mrs.  Mills  has  made  a  delightful  story  in  plot,  and  in 
telling  it  she  portrays  some  striking  facts  that  bear  incisively  upon  the  marriage 
relation  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time.  It  will  benefit  parents  as  well  as  young 
people  to  read  this  strong,  convincing,  truth-telling  book.  Germantown  :  Sweden- 
borg  Publishing  Co. 

Baldwin's  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,  by  James  Baldwin.  This  book  pre- 
sents a  summary  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  this  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  completion  of  the  French  colonization,  about  1735,  and  ending  with  the  last 
strugs^le  between  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  about  1832.  The  roman- 
tic side  of  this  history  has  recently  been  disclosed  by  the  late  Maurice  Thompson  in 
*'  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.*^  It  is  a  part  of  our  country *s  history  which  has  not 
been  very  familiarly  known  to  the  majority  of  people.  This  book,  which  is  one  of 
the  Eclectic  School  Reading  Series,  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  others. 
American  Book  Co.     Price,  60c. 

French  Books.  Selected  Stories.  By  Alphonse  Daudet,  edited  for  class  use  by 
T.  Atkinson  Jenkins.  Seven  of  Daudet*s  little  classics  are  given,  including  that 
most  charming  piece  of  writing.  La  Belle-Nivernaise,  fitly  termed  *'  an  exquisite 
idyl  of  boy  life."  A  specially  prepared  vocabulary  is  appended.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Co.)  Hon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure.  By  Jean  de  la  Br^te,  abridged  for 
•class  use  and  edited  with  notes  by  T.  F.  Colin,  is  a  work  that  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  and  is  an  interesting  character  sketch  in  bright  and  idiomatic 
language  of  elegant  simplicity.  The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
course  in  French,  in  schools.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  Les  Forceurs  de  Blo- 
<:u8.  By  Jules  Verne.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  C.  Fontaine,  is  one 
of  Verne's  most  interesting  tales,  and  will  unquestionably  appeal  to  American  stu- 
dents, for  it  is  connected  with  the  most  stirring  period  of  our  history.  The  book 
is  designed  to  be  read  in  the  last  half  of  the  first  year  in  French.  (New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.)  Une  Semaine  i  Paris.  By  Edwin  F.  Bacon,  is  a  series  of  con- 
versations that  will  make  the  visitor  to  Paris  acquainted  both  with  the  physical 
features  of  the  city  and  with  the  information  and  phrases  necessary  to  get  about 
independently.  The  conversations  deal  with  the  sights  of  the  city  and  the  neces- 
sary orders  in  hotels,  restaurants,  shops,  etc.,  and  were  written  on  the  spot  of  the 
scene  described ;  they  are  thus  true  to  the  life  and  features  of  modem  Paris. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.)  Cours  Complet  de  Langue  Fran^aise,  by 
Maxime  Ingres,  of  the  Chicago  Univereity,  is  now  in  its  third  edition,  enjoying  a 
merited  approval  from  all  who  are  conversant  with  this  excellent  text-book.  It  is 
an  all-French  book,  except  the  introduction,  and  takes  the  student  at  the  outset 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  language  and  he  soon  comes  to  speak  it  and  think 
in  it  as  if  using  his  vernacular.  It  is  a  most  original  and  striking  book  for  learners 
of  French.     (University  of  Chicago  Press. ) 
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Latin  Composition.  By  Anna  Cole  Mellick.  This  is  intended  for  students  who 
are  reading  Csesar  and  using  a  Latin  grammar  for  the  first  time.  Each  lesson  con- 
tains, besides  reference  to  standard  grammars,  exercises  for  translating  into  Latin, 
soaie  of  these  being  intended  for  writing  in  class  without  the  aid  of  the  grammar. 
New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic.  By  S.  W.  Baird.  This  volume  is  for  the  seventh 
year  and  treats  of  denominate  numbers  and  practical  mensuration,  percentage  and 
its  applications,  exchange,  ratio  and  proportion,  areas,  volumes,  etc.  As  in  the 
preceding  books  in  this  series,  the  method  of  treatment  is  largely  inductive.  The 
problems  are  most  carefully  graded  and  are  of  a  kind  to  make  the  pupils  do  some 
thorough  thinking.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Die  Journalisten,  by  Gustav  Freytag,  edited  by  Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  is  a 
play  in  four  acts  and  is  Intended  for  school  and  college  use  in  rapid  and  enjoyable 
reading ;  and  Schiller^s  Die  Jangfrau  von  Orleans,  edited  with  introduction,  notes, 
and  vocabulary,  by  Lewis  A.  Rhoades,  is  for  use  in  high  schools.  The  notes  are 
placed  on  the  pages  with  the  text  of  the  drama  and  are  exceedingly  few  in  number  • 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Manual  and  Diagrams.  By  C.  L.  Garrison.  This  has  been  prepared  to  ac- 
•company  the  grammars  of  Metcal's  English  series.  It  contains,  besides  diagrams 
for  all  the  difficult  sentences  given  in  the  series  as  examples  for  analysis,  many 
■suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  grammar.  If  diagramming  must  be  employed  in 
teaching  grammar,  the  value  of  which  we  question,  then  this  system  is  as  simple 
and  workable  as  any,  and  it  doubtless  will  find  favor  with  a  considerable  number 
of  teachers.     New  York  :     American  Book  Co. 

What  Are  We  Here  For?  by  F.  Dundas  Todd.  The  author  in  a  practical  and 
sensible  manner  discusses  some  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  educa- 
tion, work,  intelligence,  disease,  war,  commerce,  morality,  humanity,  religion, 
success,  etc.,  and  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  that  makes  the  title  of  his 
book.  His  answer  is,  '*  Whatever  we  are  here  for  we  are  doing."  The  volume  is 
a  plain  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  conditions  that  concern  humanity  and 
:as  such  will  serve  to  set  some  to  thinking  along  right  lines  and  to  study  where  they 
have  merely  dreamed.     Chicago  :  The  Photo-Beacon  Co. 

German  Books.  Der  Prozess,  by  Roderich  Benedix,  and  Biner  Musz  Heiraten, 
by  A.  Wilhelmi,  edited  by  M.  B.  Lambert.  These  are  two  plays  and  were  recom- 
mended for  elementary  reading  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 
They  are  excellent  examples  of  brief  comedy.  Notes  and  vocabulary.  (New 
York :  American  Book  Co.)  To  Heath^s  Modem  Language  Series  are  added 
Minna  von  Barnh^lm,  by  G.  E.  Lessing,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Sylvester  Primer.  No  better  play  than  this  for  school  reading ;  every  scene  is  a 
masterpiece  in  itself ;  the  style  is  Lessing's  best.  Niels  mit  der  offenen  Hand,  by 
Paul  Heyse ;  edited  by  Edward  S.  Joynes ;  and  In  St.  Jttrgen,  by  Theodor  Storm ; 
•edited  by  Arthur  S.  Wright.  These  are  superb  little  reading  books,  equipped  with 
copious  notes  and  specially  prepared  vocabularies.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ) 
Geschichten  von  Deutschen  Stadten,  by  Menco  Stern.  A  book  well  suited  for 
intermediate  grades.  The  stories  describe  faithfully  the  various  cities  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  portray  their  local  color  and  give  their  local  traditions.  The 
style  is  clear  and  admirably  adapted  for  class  reading.  (New  York  :  American 
Sook  Co. ) 
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German  Books.  Deutsche  Sagen,  edited  by  Franciska  Geibler,  is  a  course  in 
German  Readers  for  beginners,  the  selections  being  carefully  graded  and  the  work 
supplemented  with  a  vocabulary.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

School,  College  and  Character,  by  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs.  This  is  a  collection 
of  essays,  some  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  It  is  the  work  of 
an  educator.  The  five  essays  are  as  follows  :  —  Fathers,  Mothers  and  Freshmen  ; 
Some  Old-Fashioned  Doubts  About  New-Fashioned  Education  ;  College  Honor ; 
Some  Aspects  of  Grammar  School  Training  ;  Transition  from  School  to  College. 
The  essayist  addresses  himself  to  thoughtful  students  of  education,  and  writes  in  a 
style  that  holds  the  reader^s  attention  and  helps  him  to  understand  the  tendencies 
of  the  day  in  pedagogical  matters.  He  has  been  in  such  close  touch  with  life  at 
one  of  the  great  educational  centres  of  the  coimtry,  that  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  true  scientific  educator.  It  is  a  stimulating  book  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
thode  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  great  revival  of  education,  which  is 
taking  place  at  the  present  time.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

Modern  Illustrative  Book-keeping,  by  E.  Virgil  and  C.  T.  Cragin.  This  is  the 
Williams  &  Rogers  Series  and  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  all  schools  giving  a 
course  in  business  training.  It  is  not  specifically  adapted  for  use  in  grammar 
grades,  the  student  being  put  at  work  at  the  beginning  on  double  entry  book-keep- 
ing. The  system  employed  is  in  accordance  with  that  in  use  in  great  mercantile 
houses  and  is  thoroughly  practical  and  reliable.  The  authors  have  used  every  en- 
deavor to  furnish  the  student  with  explicit  information  for  the  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject and  their  exercises  and  forms  and  definitions  are  most  admirable  and  usable. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  science  of  book-keeping.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  publishers  of  The  Youth*$  Companion  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from  one  of  their  seven- 
ty-flve-year  subsoribers,  Mr.  R.  W.  Peabody  of  Chicago,  now  ninety-one  years  old.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  subscribers  on  record  who  has  taken  77ie  TotUh's  Companion  continuously 
since  its  first  issue,  April  17, 1837.  The  letter  in  which  he  sent  his  original  subscription  was 
one  of  the  first  he  ever  wrote.— An  interesting  article  is  contributed  to  the  April  number  of 

SuccesM  by  Cynthia  Westover  Alden  on  *'  Physical  culture  and  Domestic  Duties." Clinton 

T>angerfle1d  writes  well  of  *'The  Man  of  Destiny"  (Theodore  Roosevelt)  in  the  April  Century. 

Helen  Keller  writes  of  her  mother  in  an  appreciative  way  in  7%e  lMdie»*  Home  Journal, 

current  number. Ex-President  Oilman  gives  reminiscences  of  **Some  Noteworthy  Schol- 

ars  "  in  Seribner*s  Mag€usine  for  April. The  well-known  priest,  whose  parish  embraces  the 

major  part  of  Chinatown  in  New  York  City,  gives  us  a  picture  in  his  own  graphic  style,  of  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  conditions  under  which  they  live,  in  the  Catholic  World 

Magazine  for  March. ^The  saddest  of  all  defects  in  children  are  tho^e  which  indicate  trouble 

with  the  brain.  But  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  these  children  mentally  defective  can  be 
taught  to  talk,  to  think  and  to  reason  after  a  fashion.  A  sympathetic  and  instructive  article 
on  this  subject  appears  in  the  April  Delineator ^  wherein  are  discussed  the  causes  and  renie. 

dies  of  various  physical  and  mental  imperfections. The  School  Journal  for  April  6  will  be 

a  memorial  number  to  the  late  Coional  Francis  W.  Parker. The  Southern  SUlucatlon  Board 

of  Kpoxvllle,  Tenn.,  are  publishing  some  interesting  bi-weekly  bulletins  relating  to  educa. 
tional  matters  in  the  South. A  mammoth  pigeon  ranch  containing  10,000  pigeons  is  des- 
cribed in  the  April  number  of  Pear9on*»  Magazine, McClure*»  Magazine  has  a  fine  article 

on  Rembrandt  by  John  La  Farge.    It  is  attractively  illustrated. 
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Unique  Nature  Book 

A/i  Popular  in  Character  but  in  Accord  with  the  Best  Scientific  Opinic 


Thru  workB  with  the  text  bij  Alice  Lounsberry  and  the  illustratioM  by  Mrs,  Ellis  Rawan^ 

'  greatest  painter  of  wild  flowers  in  the  world. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

NEW  POPULAU  EDITION.  64  beaatiful  full-page  COLORED  plates,  showing  t 
different  plants,  and  100  black-and-white  plates  showing  103  plants,  together  With  64  diagrai]t| 
Contains  descriptions  of  nearly  500  plants^ — many  more  than  any  similar  book. 

Many  of  America's  most  beautiful  and  unusual  flowers,  found  in  no  other  popular  work 
are  given  here.  < 

As  a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  beginners — children  or  adults — ^the  book  it  unexcelled 

Size,  5^  X  7Ji  Inches.    New  Popolar  Blitlon.  cloth,  nst  $1.75;    postpaid,  $1.99. 

Clotb,  with  cover  by  Miss  Amy  Richards.  $s.6o  net;    postpaid,  $2.77. 

Field  edltloo.  full  leather,  $3>65  net;    Qfistpald.  $3.83. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  TREES. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION.  With 6 4  beautiful  COLORED  plates.  100 full-pai^ black- 
and-white  plates,  G4  engravins^s  of  entire  trees,  and  55  diagi*am%  etc.  The  only  popular  work 
with  colored  plates  of  trees.    Contains  descriptions  of  nearly  200  trees  and  a  number  of  shrubs. 

Arranged  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  trees  grow — the  most  natural  classifica- 
tion.   FamilVf  shape,  fieight^  ranje,  and  time  of  bloom  are  all  given  in  each  case. 

Mrs.  Rowan*s  drawings  are  from  the  trees  and  plants  in  or  near  their  homes,  and,  while 
artistic  and  beautiful,  are  technically  correct. 

Size,  5^x7)^  inches.    New  Popular  Edition,  cloth.  $1-75  net;    postpaid,  $1.9^. 

Cloth,  ornamental  cover.  Sa.Oo;    postpaid,  Ss.77. 

Field  Edition,  full  leather,  gilt  edges,  $3.65  net;    postpaid,  $3.82. 

SOUTHERN  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  TREES, 

Together  with  shrubs,  vines,  and  various  forms  of  growth  found  through  the  mountains, 
the  Middle  District,  and  the  Low  Country  of  the  Sauth.  The  first  popular  work  to  cover  this 
extensive  field.  Upward  of  1,000  flowers  are  included,  with  a  key  simply  constructed  by  which 
they  may  be  located. 

There  are  10  colored  plates,  which  show  the  beauty  of  the  remarkable  Southern  flora,  and 
144  f nil-page  engravings  from  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  aid  greatly  in  their  identification. 
Many  of  the  plants  pictured  are  very  rare — never  having  been  engraved  before. 

Size.  5;^  X  8^  inches.    Cloth,  $3.65  net;    postpaid,  $3.90. 


THB  AMERICAN  FERN  BOOK. 

OUR  FERNS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS. 

A  guide  to  all  the  Native  Species,  by  Willard  Nelson  Clnte,  author  of  **TTie  Flora  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna,"  editor  of  the  **Fern  Bulletin,"  and  formerly  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

With  more  than  BOO  iUustratinns  {ei(/ht  of  them  in  color)^  by  William  W.  Stilson. 

It  has  also  the  only  illustrated  key  to  the  families  ever  printed,  so  that  by  its  use  even  a 
child  can  identify  any  species. 

Competent  judjes  have  prorCounced  the  illustrations  to  be  superior  to  any  that  hav:  yet 
appeared  in  a  book  on  ferns.    There  are  upwards  of  00  full-page  plates. 

5ize,  si-i  X  8>^  Inches.    Cloth,  $3.15  net;    postpaid,  $a.3a. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  APPLIED  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  E.  H.  Lewis,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

PRICE  35  CENTS, 

This  book  rests  on  three  beliefs:  that  most  children  of  thirteen  or  thereabout  can  be  inter- 
ested, and  profitably  interested,  in  a  simple  but  systematic  study  of  what  is  sometimes  shunned 
as  **technicaP'  grammar;  that  instructive  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition  should 
largely  take  the  place  of  parsing  in  the  grammar  school;  that  by  the  use  of  pictures  and  other 
devices  these  exercises  can  be  made  suihclently  spontaneous  to  serve  the  ends  both  of  element- 
ary composition  and  elementary  grammar.  The  writer  holds  that  a  pupil  will  never  learn  to 
punctuate  correctly  without  some  clear  notion  of  principal  and  subordinate  clauses. 
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methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Special  features. — The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  strict 
line  with  the  idea  of  number  as  measurement,  through  which  the  mind  gets  its  fundamental 
number  experiences. 

The  book  is  carefully  graded  and  teachable.     It  appeals  to  the  child's  own  experience. 

The  miscellaneous  exercises  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  chapter  afford  ample  opportonity 
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SOME  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  ART  AND 

LIFE. 

FRANKLIN    B.    SAWTEL,     GREENVILLE,    PA. 

THKRE  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  pointing  to  some  particular 
place  and  date  as  the  birthplace  of  a  great  idea  or  institu- 
tion that  confers  blessings  on  humanity,  and  perhaps  we  point  too 
confidently  to  John  Sungbert's  copy  of  Van  Dyck's  portrait  of 
(,'anlinal  Bentivoglio  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University  as  tlie 
lx*ginning  of  American  Art.  (Copley,  Trumbull,  AUston  and  the 
elder  Peale  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  this  single  portrait 
for  mspimtion  and  their  first  ideas  of  color.  This  has  seemed 
sufficient.  Heirlooms  and  occasional  household  treasures  by  such 
masters  lus  Holbem,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds  and  (iainsborough  had 
l)een  brought  over  by  well-to-do  colonists,  but  this  portrait  was 
public  property  and  accessible  to  students.  Sungbert  was  a  cult- 
ured Scotchman  of  high  ideals  who  had  been  induced  to  come 
over  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  by  Dean,  afterwards  Bishop  Berkley,  as 
early  as  1728,  and  finally  settled  in  Boston  as  a  portrait  painter. 
John  Singleton  Copley,  boni  in  1737,  was  a  youth  of  fourteen 
when  Sungbert  died.  He  grew  up  under  scanty  art  influence,  but 
was  endowed  with  decided  artistic  tastes.  He  was  the  first 
American-bom  artist  who  did  work  of  merit  before  going  abroad 
for  study,  and  the  only  one  of  note  before  the  Revolution.  lien- 
jamin  ^Vest  was  bom  a  year  later  near  Philadelphia,  and  went  to 
Italy  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Three  years  later  he  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  England,  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
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president  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  hardly  'l)elongs  to  American 
art-growth,  except  as  the  teacher  of  most  of  the  greater  artists  of 
the  revolutionary  period. 

Comparisons  of  forms  of  mental  growth  seem  popular  and  rather 
easy;  and  supposed  parallels  are  sometimes  pointed  out  where 
uone  exist  in  reality.  But  hetween  the  social,  intellectual  and 
emotional  life  of  a  growing  people  there  are  necessarily  pamllels 
of  organic  relation  and  connection. 

Kinds  of  painting  as  to  subject  and  style  rise  and  change  to 
meet  the  wants  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  epochs  as  naturally 
and  truly  as  do  forms  of  literature  and  commerce. 

In  those  early  days,  the  Massachusetts  colcmy  with  Hoston  as 
its  centre,  and  the  colony  of  Peimsylvania  with  Philadelphia  as 
centre,  were  opposed  to  art  from  principle.  The  severe  simplicity 
averse  to  ornament  of  any  kind  and  the  Puritan  abhorrence  of  art 
as  idolatrous  tended  to  suppress  aesthetic  impulses.  To  the  (me, 
art  was  pride  and  irreligion,  and  to  the  other  it  was  sensuousness. 
Intense  rigor  liardened  into  cruel  fonnalism,  cold  tradition  and  a 
passion  for  mere  consistency  are  deadly  foes  to  truth.  John  Cot- 
ton had  said,  "  The  very  art  of  making  pictures  and  images  is  an 
occasion  of  idolatry."  The  children  of  these  austere  pioneei's  had 
the  advantage,  however,  of  being  descendants  of  brave  heaits  who 
had  come  to  the  new  world  to  stay  and  make  the  most  of  life. 
Their  ideals  and  inspirations  attaclied  themselves  to  the  soil. 
They  were  pioneers  in  education,  hope's  anchor  for  progress  and 
greatness  in  art,  and  founded  their  college  —  Harvard  —  as  early 
as  1H86.  llien  followed  southward,  Yale  in  1700,  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  174(>,  Columbia  in  1754,  and  the  I'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1755.  A  different  spirit  prevailed  among  tlie 
rovers  of  Vii'ginia  and  the  Carolinas  who  came  in  search  of  easily 
plucked  fortunes  to  be  carried  back  across  the  sea.  This  fortune- 
seeking  spirit  of  the  South  with  its  semi-feudal  social  ideals*  per- 
petuated in  later  "  plantation "  regime,  bold,  wild  and  roving, 
foimd  it«  earliest  aesthetic  expression  and  full  meed  of  delight  in 
the  ail  of  music  and  the  dance.  Dramatic  art  began  as  one  would 
suspect,  in  the  South  and  s])read  northward.  Theatres  were 
opened  in  Virginia  and  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  Philadelphia 
in  1752  and  '53. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  what  art  would  be  under  sucii  con- 
ditions when  the  gratification  of  artistic  tastes  whether  in  litera- 
ture or  painting  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  when  "  Paint- 
ing and  sculpture  were  looked  upon  with  horror  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Second  Commandment,  wliile  the  desire  for  orna- 
ment either  in  architecture  or  dress  was  supposed  to  come  directly 
from  the  devil."  Up  to  al)out  1750,  the  countiy  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  with  Boston,  [Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  as  centres.  There  was  little  intercourse  among  artists 
and  consequently  neither  rivalry  nor  fellowship  of  interests  and 
ideals.  All  was  local  and  individual.  The  moml  and  religious 
restraint  of  the  times  was  depressmg  to  any  color-scheme  tliat 
appeared  brilliant,  as  delight  in  color  and  spontaneous  expres- 
sion were  both  under  ban.  From  this  time  forward  to  about  1825, 
the  one  thing  that  was  being  made  was  history.  It  was  largely 
personal,  individual  —  a  collection  of  individual  opinions  and 
biographies. 

True  to  her  great  mission,  art,  too,  was  historical,  biographical, 
personal.  Puritan  earnestness  turned  to  problems  of  government, 
helped  to  achieve  freedom,  and  the  dry  pamphlets  and  theological 
arguments  speedily  gave  way  to  impassioned  oratory  and  heroic 
verse,  species  of  word-portraiture.  Color-portraiture  became  popu- 
lar as  the  most  realistic  conserver  of  the  heroic  spirit  and  bearing 
of  the  great  men  of  the  period.  Even  the  dignified,  solemn, 
ostentation  is  well  preserved.  Patriotism,  a  sense  of  justice  and 
political  and  religious  freedom  supplied  the  needed  elements  and 
inspiration  for  a  truly  native  art. 

The  horizon  was  still  limited  to  historic  painting.  There  was 
no  mystic  background  to  American  life  inhabited  by  races  of 
giants,  goblins  and  nymphs,  no  time-honored  mythology,  vanished 
Hercules  or  Venus  to  tempt  or  inspire  the  painter  s  invention. 
And  the  beauties  of  Nature  —  storm-riven  skies,  wooded  hills, 
grassy  meadows,  rimpling  lake»,  sun-kissed  foliage,  birds  and 
flowers  had  not  yet  been  invested  with  artistic  dignity  and  sub- 
jective importance.  Artists  attached  themselves  to  the  most 
thrifty  conununities  where  coin  and  great  men  were  most  abundant. 
As  soon  as  the  Revolution  was  over  a  score  of  European  artists 
hastened  hither  to  embalm  in  oil  the  great  Washington  and  his 
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fellow-patriots.  Pride  of  blood  was  strong  in  (.'opley's  day  and 
joined  to  it  was  the  traditional  haughty  bearing  of  the  colonial 
man  of  parts  and  English  gentleman.  It  gave  his  pictures  a  stiff- 
ness of  pose  and  hardness  of  line  and  form.  I^lebeianisni  had  no 
share  yet.  Republicanism  had  not  yet  taken  full  possession  of  the 
new  world.  He  was  therefore  true  to  public  opinion.  But  true 
to  native  instincts  and  taste  he  uitroduced  modem  costumes  into 
historicfil  pictures  instead  of  the  traditional  mediaeval  dress. 
Stuart  and  Trumbull  followed  the  example  and  established  the 
practice.  This  was  one  touch  at  least  that  was  original  and  truly 
American. 

A  reaction  amounting  almost  to  revolution  was  taking  place  in 
European  art  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  The 
change  was  viUil.  It  was  not  only  from  a  proscribed  idealism  to 
realism,  but  in  the  treatment  of  eveiy-ilay  people  and  the  heroic 
achievements  of  real  humjui  Ix^mgs  as  art  subjects.  Hector  and 
Apollo  gave  way  to  real  flesli  and  blood  l)eings  fired  with  patriot- 
ism, love  and  devotion  and  to  Nature's  beauties  of  earth,  sea  and 
sky.  Human  virtue,  goodness  and  greatness  were  put  on  canvas- 
instead  of  superhuman  (|ualities  and  achievements  attributed  to 
gods  and  deities.  The  new  idea  has  l)een  carried  so  far  as  to  pro- 
voke the  accusation  of  magnifying  pauperism  iis  an  art  subject. 
But  it  was  a  new  accjuisition  of  vital  importance  notwithstanding. 
The  egoism  and  traditional  conventionalism  under  whose  censor- 
ship our  art  had  felt  its  way  were  yielding  to  a  fraternal  morality. 
The  aesthetic  relations  between  man  and  external  nature  found  a 
voice  in  the  flesh-tones,  life-like  poses  and  natural  accessories  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  Trumbull,  C.  W.  Peale,  Malbone  the  miniaturist^ 
and  AUston.  Soml)er,  spondaic  tread  gave  way  to  iambic  grace, 
freedom  of  handling  and  breadth.  The  mild,  animating  climate 
put  a  note  of  cheer  and  vigor  into  painting  as  it  did  in  literature 
tliat  shows  a  personal  equation,  the  sure  omen  of  hidependence. 

Two  other  centres  of  art  activity,  the  New  York  Academy  in 
ISOt,  and  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1S05,  open  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  genius  of  the  period  was  historical,  but  in  reality 
it  succeeded  only  in  portraying  historic  personages  —  faithful  like- 
nesses in  the  spirit  of  true  art.  If  we  except  Trumbull's  "  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,"  "  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  his   "  Death  of 
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Montgomeiy "  which  has  been  rated  by  eminent  critics  as  '*  the 
most  spirited  battle  piece  ever  painted,"  and  a  few  other  canvases 
of  the  period,  what  is  really  interesting  and  worthy  of  study,  is 
the  element  of  portraiture  m  them.  One  needs  but  visit  the  All- 
ston  Jioom  of  Boston  Art  Museum,  the  Trumbull  Gallery  in  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  and  the  numerous  canvases  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  and  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  lack  in  technique  and  want  of  vitiility  of  color 
scheme.  But  in  conception,  coiliposition  and  the  spirit  that  makes 
the  men  and  events  live,  they  are  rich  and  masterful.  Under  for- 
eign influence  in  method,  conventicmalism  was  but  natural  to  eyes 
fixed  on  character.  Beneath  the  mannerism  was  smcerity  and 
spiritual  insight.  It  is  not  only  flesh-tones,  but  tlie  reproducing 
those  subtle,  fleeting  signs  of  the  individual  mind  of  his  sitter  that 
places  Gilbei*t  Stuart  among  the  gi'eatest  portraitists  of  the  world 
and  firat  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cireat  theories,  great  deeds 
;and  hearts  capable  of  still  greater  were  the  sterling  commodity  of 
those  propitious  days. 

Advance  was  being  made  in  science,  anatomy,  medicine,  botany, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  is  significant 
that  two  of  the  greatest  scientific  inventors  of  the  century  were 
also  clever  artists,  Robert  Fulton  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  uicorporated  in  1807.  It  proved. to  be  little  more  than 
a  mutual  aid  society  whose  controvefsies  prepared  the  way  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  which  was  established  in  1826-7, 
with  Samuel  B.  F.  Morse  as  its  first  president.  Morse  had  studied 
under  West  and  exhibited  the  "  Dying  Hercules  "  in  the  National 
Academy,  Ltmdon,  in  1818. 

It  would  be  equally  partial  and  unjust  to  speak  of  the  causes  of 
art  growth  independently  of  the  influence  of  the  literary  awaken- 
ing when  the  literatures  of  Spain  and  Europe  began  to  l)e  studied 
seriously  and  chapters  of  Spanish  and  English  life  and  character 
were  re- written  by  American  pens.  Prose  fiction,  the  literature  of 
Tomance  and  sentiment,  began  in  Irving  s  "  Sketch  liook "  and 
Cooper's  ''  The  Spy,"  "  Pioneers  "  and  "  The  Pilot,"  and  nature- 
poetry  became  a  reality  in  the  publication  of  Bryant's  volume  of 
poems.  These  all  appeared  within  the  five  years  ending  two  years 
before  the  National   Academy   was  founded.     New   interest  wiis 
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aroused  ill  painting  when  the  art  treasures  of  these  sister  countries 
became  known  to  art  students  luid  a  surer  foundation  was  being 
hiid  for  fonn  and  drawing,  color  and  harmony,  and  a  more  realistic 
treatment  of  all  subjects  they  might  choose.  The  horizon  was 
broadening.  With  the  changed  social  relations  came  settled  con- 
ditions of  society  at  home,  so  conducive  to  mtellectual  and  aesthetic 
progress.  Emotions  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  other  idesis 
are.  Voices  were  heard,  moods  felt,  and  new  beauties  discovered 
in  hitherto  silent  Nature,  l^ove,  reverence  juid  sympathy  for  what 
the  eyes  see  and  the  heart  feels  were  inspired.  The  play  of  ever- 
changuig  light  and  shadow  over  the  earth,  the  flowering  meadows 
teeming  with  life,  woodsy  nooks,  noble  forests  climbing  rugged 
hillsides,  majestic  rivers  and  leaping  cataracts  and  nature's  galaxy 
of  chastest  fonns,  curves  and  tangents ;  mingling  greens,  sombre 
bro\\Tis  and  cheerful  grays  and  golds  and  the  crimson  sky  —  all 
were  begimiing  to  have  humim  associations  and  perennial  human 
hiterest.  Tlie  landscape  was  discovered  to  have  woods.  Ft  is 
artistic. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Academy  was  both  an  end 
and  a  beginning.  Two  years  after,  Thomas  Cole  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  "  sketches "  made  among  the  l)eautiful  foot-hills  of 
tlie  romantic  Catskills.  The  event  put  the  seal  on  landscape 
paintuig  in  America.  Trumbull,  Durand  and  other  artists  of  the 
day  attended  the  exhibit  and  bought  some  of  his  pictures.  They 
satisfied  pubHc  taste,  made  him  famous  at  once  and  lifted  him  out 
of  poverty.  He  wtus  enabled  to  go  abroad  for  study.  In  the 
thirties  he  exhibited  his  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  in  four  stories.  The 
picture  is  in  reality  a  series  of  four  canvases,  poetical  in  spirit  and 
broad  in  conception,  but  maintaining  a  well-expressed  unity  and 
clearness  of  relation.  His  "  Course  of  Empire,"  also  a  series,  con- 
sists of  five  large  canvases  representing  the  rise,  progress,  declme 
and  fall  of  a  nation  and  the  desolation  that  follows  after.  They  are 
grand  epics  attempted  which  failed  in  execution.  His  art  was  more 
poetic  than  graphic,  and  like  Durand,  his  landscapes  are  idealized. 
He  was  seriously  in  earnest,  however,  and  shows  a  rapturous  love 
of  nature  and  the  ambition  of  a  cultured  mind  trying  to  express 
lofty  ideals. 
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It  is  also  significant  that  neither  Boston,  New  York,  nor  Phila- 
delphia —  the  oldest  art  centres  —  was  chosen  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  new  school ;  but  tlie  romantic  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
charming  out-of-door  wilds  of  the  legendary  Catskills.  Thomas 
Cole  was  its  founder  and  first  prophet.  Durand,  of  poetic  tastes 
and  too  fond  of  literature  to  become  a  great  realistic  landscape 
painter,  Dunlap,  Kensett,  of  whose  best  canvases  nineteen  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  and  nearly  every  landscapist  to 
the  present — Bierstadt,  Inness,  Frederick  E.  Church — recruited  the 
ranks  to  live  for  a  time  under  Nature's  charming  spell.  It  is  still 
the  sketch-gi'ounds  of  genre  painting.  Boundless  skies,  woodland- 
wilds,  streams,  rocks  and  Nature  in  her'  richest,  dearest  loveliness, 
have  been  its  environment.  However  faulty  in  technique  and 
color,  they  had  one  great  merit.  They  had  ideas.  These  were 
crude  but  original.  And  they  turned  their  energies  to  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects.  The  gamients  for  their  new  ideas  and  subjects 
were  not  unlike  the  dress  of  a  Westerner  of  those  days  as  com- 
pared to  the  glaze  and  finish  of  such  fashion  centres  as  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  even  Boston  and  New  York.  But  imder  the  covering 
beat  earnest  hearts,  restless  energy,  fearless  hopes  and  perseverance. 
The  romance  and  poetry  of  a  new  country  were  seeking  adequate 
expression.  Both  literature  and  art  were  charmed.  Pastoral  lyr- 
ics were  seen,  felt  and  sung  l)y  brush  and  pen.  The  same  year 
that  witnessed  the  show  of  landscapes  by  Cole,  also  witnessed  the 
exhibition  of  William  Sidney  Mount's  first  genre  picture,  the  first 
American  who  made  genre  painting  a  specialty.  Artists  were 
handicfipped  by  lack  of  technical  tmining,  and  about  the  forties 
l)egan  to  set  out  for  Europe,  mainly  to  DUsseldorf. 

The  new  movement  did  not  destroy  portmiture.  During  the 
fonner  period,  portrait  painting  had  been  brought  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  true  art,  and  perhaps  no  portrait  excels  the  Athaneum 
"  Head  of  Washington,"  by  Stuart,  in  life-like  grace,  flesh-tones 
and  the  expression  of  character.  On  the  contraiy,  portraiture  is 
the  constimt  factor  in  art  history.  It  is  the  commercial  balance- 
wheel.  "  Love  and  pride  are  the  ties  that  bind  generations  of  men 
together."  Portraits  are  records  of  the  present  for  posterity,  mes- 
sages of  love,  aifection  and  esteem  from  parents  to  children.  The 
keenest    and   noblest   biogi-aphy   of    William   (\illen    Bryant   is 
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Durand's  portrait  of  the  great  poet.  It  held  a  steady  pace. 
Francis  Alexander,  who  began  as  a  landscapist,  could  not  stem  the 
tide  and  turned  to  portraiture.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  between  1840  and  '60,  portrait  painters  multiplied  rap- 
idly. Foreign  artists  began  again  to  take  up  brief  sojourns  among 
us  and  reaped  rich  boimties.  This,  too,  encouraged  native  talent. 
Art  interest  was  broadening  and  silently  deepening  all  the  while, 
though  what  was  actually  achieved  was  measurably  less  than  the 
promise.  When  gold  was  discovered  in  California  about  '49,  ait, 
too,  started  on  an  Argonautic  expedition  to  the  Rockies  and  the 
.Golden  Gate.  Western  scenery  charmed  the  fancy  by  its  large- 
ness and  grandeur.  Bierstadt  won  his  name  by  one  canvas,  "  The 
Rocky  Mountains,"  Hill  by  "  Yosemite  Valley,"  and  Thomas 
Moran  achieved  fame  by  painting  the  "  Gorge  of  the  Yellowstone," 
now  at  the  Capital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Frederick  E.  Church,  a 
pupil  of  Cole's,  pushed  out  to  a  still  larger  horizon,  and  explored 
the  South  American  wilds  of  the  Andes  and  gave  us  the  towering 
*'  Chimborazo."  The  era  of  travel  and  touruig  was  about  to  begin, 
a  practice  destined  to  exert  a  redeeming  and  most  sdutary  influ- 
ence on  our  art  after  the  Civil  War. 

American  artists  had  been  largely  self-taugiit.  Standards  of 
comparison  still  were  lacking.  Haste  marred  many  otherwise 
grand  conceptions.  They  had  no  time  to  await  inspirational  mo- 
ments. Besides,  the  era  was  literary  above  all  else.  It  opened  at 
once  with  energy  and  power.  Deep  thinking  and  iiistoric  truth 
were  linked  to  charm  and  beauty.  Whittier,  Holmes,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Hildreth,  Motley,  Haw- 
thorne and  Margaret  Fuller  burst  upon  the  years  1831  to  1889 
like  a  sea  of  lyric  sunshine.  Art,  too,  is  a  language.  Nature's 
fonns,  curves  and  tangents  are  it  root-stems  and  the  rainl)6w  its 
dictionary.  But  it  had  not  been  mastered.  There  had  not  been 
fertilizing  contact  with  ait  masterpieces  and  art  ideals  of  other 
countries.  The  Italians  had  sought  the  truth  of  sentiment,  the 
Dutch  aimed  at  literal  truth,  the  English  at  suggestion  and  the 
French  at  technical  truth.  But  in  America  there  was  neither  an 
inspiring  ideal  nor  national  taste,  (.onfusion,  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  confidence  l)elong  to  individualism.  The  baiTenness  has 
another  cause.     There  were  mature  artists  working  in  the  prime  of 
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their  powers.  Trumbull  and  AUston  passed  away  iii  1843, 
Thomas  Cole  in  1848  and  A'anderljTi  w^ho  painted  the  incom- 
parable "Ariadne  of  Naxos,  pillowed  upon  her  arm  and  raven  hair," 
now  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  died  in  1862.  Younger  artists 
with  scanty  resources  and  more  scanty  patronage  were  experiment- 
ing and  testing  new  ideas  and  public  Uiste  as  well.  Border  life 
and  the  American  Indians  had  entered  literature.  But  in  art  the 
cliampions  of  their  cause,  as  Catlin,  Winman,  Deas  and  Romney, 
were  illy  prepared.  Yet  for  the  Indian  to  become  an  art  subject 
counted  much  for  the  progress  of  painting. 


THF  HELP  OF  BIRDS, 

NORMAN   C.    SCHLICHTBR,     CAMURIDGK,    MASS. 

To  know  the  flicker's  golden  flash, 

The  robin's  brown  relief, 
Is  glory  in  the  days  of  joy. 

And  balm  in  those  of  grief. 

To  follow  up  the  merry  lark 

And  hang  upon  his  song, 
Is  storing  light  against  the  dusk 

Of  daj's  when  sorrows  throng. 

To  see  the  bluebird's  color  beam 

And  home  it  in  the  breast. 
Is  making  of  pure  ecstacy 

An  everlasting  guest. 

To  hear  the  wood-dove's  gentle  tone 

When  all  the  soul 's  in  pain. 
Is  to  be  tenderly  consoled 
And  pleasing  patience  gain. 

In  every  bird  that  God  has  made. 

There  is  a  blessing  sure 
For  all  who  lean  toward  Nature's  heart 

And  seek  her  wisdom  pure. 
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GIRLS  rX  rOLOSIAL  SCHOOLS. 

T)  what  exifiil  irirls  were  iuliuittfil  to  tlie  C<>lonial  Sehoohj,  is- 
a  >omewhai  de Uttablt-  qiitsti*  »n.  Facts  are  somewhat  meagre 
on  which  t«i  Ijase  cnnclusit»ns:  laws  and  town  votes  are  somewhat 
indeluiite:  ur  where  votes  seem  tlelinite,  results  under  the  votes^ 
are  Licking. 

Hampton.  X.  H«»  in  lti49,  agree*!  with  John  Legat  **to  teach 
the  children  of,  <ir  lieloncring  to  our  town,  both  male  and  female 
(which  are  capid>le  of  leaniincr),  to  write  iUid  read  and  cast 
acciiiuits." 

In  Kehol)oth,  in  lt»99,  the  Selectmen  agreeil  with  Mr.  Robert 
Dickson  to  keep  S4.-h<iol  six  months,  •♦he  engsiging  to  do  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  teacli  httth  i^x^'m  of  bi>vs  and  girls  to  read  English  and 
write  imd  cast  accounts." 

Dedliam,  m  IHoi  proposetl  to  establish  a  school  for  seven  years, 
to  be  supporteil  by  "all  such  inhabitants  in  our  town  as  have  male 
children  or  servants  l)etwixt  the  age  of  four  and  fourteen  years." 
Among  other  pmpositions  to  l)e  submitted  to  the  town  was  this: 
*"  Whetlier  the  to\Mi  i*e<juire  that  girls  should  be  taught  in  this 
sch(H>l  or  not."  There  is  no  i"ecorded  answer.  Manchester^ 
N.  H.,  in  1724,  had  a  free  scIuhiI  •*  which  is  for  all  sexeft  for 
reading  and  writing  English,  an<l  for  cyphering,  that  belong  to  the 
town  of  Manchester." 

When  the  school  in  Dorchester  was  begun  in  1639,  it  was  "left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  eldei*s  and  the  seven  men,  whether  maids  shall 
l)e  taught  ^vith  the  lK)ys  or  not."  Historj'  shows  adverse  action. 
About  1770,  the  Selectmen  bound  out  a  cliild  twenty  weeks  old. 
A  part  of  the  agreement  reads,  "  Also  when  it  shall  be  capable,  to 
teach  or  cause  it  to  be  taught  to  read  profitably  the  English  tongue, 
and  also  to  teach  and  instruct  her  ui  the  principles  of  Christian 
religion,  and  in  such  housewifery  employment  of  spinning  and 
knitting  as  she  may  l)e  capable  of,  to  leani."  The  whole  tenor  of 
this  agreement  points  towards  family  teaching  or  the  dame  school. 

Deertield,  in  lt)9H,  agreed  to  have  a  school,  and  then  voted, 
*'  That  all  heads  of  families  that  have   children,  whether  male  or 
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female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  shall  pay  by  the  poll 
to  said  school,  whether  they  send  such  children  or  not ; "  and  in 
1703,  the  town  voted,  "That  all  children,  that  is  to  say,  boys  from 
four  to  eight,  and  girls  from  four  to  six  years  old,  that  live  in  the 
town  plat,  shall  pay  their  proportion  of  £10  for  the  year  ensuhig, 
whether  they  go  to  school  or  not." 

Framingham,  in  1724,  engaged  a  sclioolmaster  "to  teach  any 
small  children  of  either  sex,  that  may  be  sent  to  him." 

It  is  claimed  that  "a  few  girls  were  sent  to  the  public  schools 
of  Northampton  and  Hatfield,  before  1680,"  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  Of  Hatfield,  it  is  stated  that  "from  1695  to  1699,  none 
are  found  upon  the  lists.  In  1700  during  tlie  winter  term,  four 
girls  iind  42  boys  were  in  attendance;  in  1709,  there  were  16  girls 
in  a  class  of  64." 

Of  Whately  it  is  claimed  "  no  one  remembers  the  time  when 
girls  did  not  (*ommonly  attend  school  and  pursue  the  same  studies 
as  boys." 

Watertown,  in  1650,  agreed  with  Richard  Norcross,  "  As  also  if 
any  of  the  said  town  have  any  maiden  that  have  a  desire  to  learn 
to  write,  that  the  said  Richard  should  attend  them  for  the  learning 
of  them:  as  also  that  he  teach  such  as  desire  to  cast  accoiuits." 
In  1670,  two  men  were  appointed  "to  speak  with  William  Knox 
about  the.  education  of  his  daughter,  and  to  make  return  how  they 
find  it  as  t<»  her  education."  This  daughter  seems  to  have  l)een  in 
the  family  of  Thomas  Smith.  Summoned  before  the  Selectmen, 
he  "  did  acknowledge  that  the  child  had  not  been  so  well  attended 
•  in  the  matter  of  learning  as  she  should  have  been ;  did  promise 
that  he  Avt)uld  be  more  careful  for  the  time  to  come,  that  she 
should  be  learned  ir^  the  knowledge  of  reading  the  Knglish 
tongue."  There  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  circumstances  to 
infer  that  Watertown  admitted  girls  to  her  public  school.  The 
first  was  an  arrangement  for  private  instruction  for  the  rare  ambi- 
tious maiden  ;  the  second  was  easilv  obtained  at  the  dame  school. 

Fanningtcm,  Conn.,  gives  something  more  definite.  In  1687, 
twenty  pounds  were  voted  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for 
tlie  year  ensuing,  for  the  instruction  of  all  such  children  as  shall 
be  sent  to  it,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  tongue." 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  (juestion  raised,  for  the  next  year 
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the  town,  by  vote,  "  declare  that  all  such  as  shall  be  sent  is  to  be 
understood  only,  rjuile  children  that  are  through  their  homing 
book."  The  general  practice  of  most  towns  probably  interpreted 
the  "  all  such  children  "  in  the  same  manner  as  was  here  settled  by 
definite  vote.  While  laws  and  town  votes  seem  inclusive,  the 
interpretation  was  exclusive :  the  girls  were  generally  barred  out. 
The  legal  idea  of  the  proper  education  for  girls,  is  found  in  two 
decisions  of  the  Hartford  Court.  In  1655,  it  ordered  the  adminis- 
trators of  Thomas  Gridley's  estate  to  "  educate  the  children, 
learning  the  sons  to  read  and  write,  and  the  daughters  to  read  and 
sew  well;"  and  in  tH56,  in  interpreting  the  will  of  Thomas 
"i'homson,  relative  to  the  education  of  his  children,  it  decided, 
"  that  the  sons  shall  have  learning  to  write  plainly  and  read  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Bible,  and  the  daughters  to  read  and  sew  sufficient 
for  the  making  of  their  ordinary  linen."  These  decisions  do  not 
point  towards  the  public  school.  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  1678  voted 
the  sclioolmaster  a  stated  sum  for  the  year,  and  "  three  pence  a 
week  for  all  scholars,  males  or  females,  from  six  to  sixteen,  as  long 
as  they  shall  go  to  school."  But  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1701,  voted, 
"  'I'hat  aU  children  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  old  to  the  age  of 
twelve   years,   shall   all  pay  an  equal    proportion,  excepting  the 

Tlie  Hopkms  (Irammar  School  of  New  Haven,  had  this  rule, 
"  That  all  girls  be  excluded  as  improper  and  uiconsistent  with  such 
a  grammar  school  as  the  law  enjoins." 

Here  are  seven  direct  votes  making  "  females "  eligible  for  the 
public  schools,  and  i\ye  cases  of  implied  permission.  They  are  all 
the  gleanings  from  the  records  of  nearly  two  hundred  towns. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that 
girls  were  not  admitted  to  most  schools,  until  well  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteen  til  centuiy. 

Benjamin  Mudge,  of  Lynn,  in  a  memorandum  says,  "  In  all  my 
scliool  days  which  ended  in  1801,  I  never  saw  but  three  females  in 
I)ublie  schools,  and  they  were  there  only  in  the  afternoon  to  learn 
to  write."  (xirls  are  not  spoken  of  in  Lynn  school  reports  until 
1817. 

Medford  voted  in  1766,  that  "the  committee  have  power  to 
agree  with  their  schoolmaster  to  instruct  girls  two  hours  in  a  day 
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after  the  boys  are  dismissed."  The  master  was  paid  a  sahiry  for 
six  months,  "  part  of  whicli  time  he  schooled  the  girls  as  well  as 
the  boys." 

It  was  not  until  1787,  that  the  town  again  voted  on  the  (jiies- 
tion,  requesting  "  That  the  committee  that  provides  a  schoolmaster 
be  desired  to  see  what  he  will  ask  to  keep  the  girls  one  hour  in 
the  forenoon  and  one  hour  m  the  afternoon,  for  four  months,  and 
report  at  the  May  meetuig."  Three  years  later  a  committee  was 
instructed  to  enquire  "  if  it  be  expedient  for  girls  to  attend  the 
master's  school."  The  report  wa^^i  favorable,  and  the  next  town 
meeting  voted,  "  That  girls  have  liberty  to  attend  the  master'^ 
school  the  three  summer  months."  In  1794,  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing votes :  '*  That  in  the  future  each  sex  attend  school  at  dif- 
ferent hours  ;"  "  That  the  females  attend  school  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  first  of  Oct."  The  school  day  was  made  eight  hours 
long,  "said  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  sexes."  In 
spite  of  this  seemhig  growth  towards  the  education  of  the  girls,  it 
was  not  until  1834  that  it  was  voted,  "That  the  school  committee 
be  directed  so  to  arrange  the  town  schools  that  the  girls  may  enjoy 
equal  privileges  therein  with  the  boys,  throughout  the  year." 

In  1795,  Plymouth  establised  a  girls'  school,  "to  be  kept  in  the 
summer  months,  at  intervals  of  the  town  school."  About  1800, 
in  Hmgliam,  "  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  certiiin  of  the  male  schools  in  the  winter  months." 

Of  the  Haverhill  School  Regulations  for  1790,  the  eleventh 
reads:  "That  from  May  to  Sept.  one  hour  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  same  in  the  afternoon  be  specially  appropriated  for  the 
mstruction  of  the  young  misses  or  females ;  that  of  consequence 
the  common  school  be  dismissed  daily  for  such  a  period  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  a  like  hour  in  the  afternoon,  to  give 
time  for  that  purpose." 

The  Gloucester  School  Report  of  1790  makes  this  recommenda- 
tion, "  And  also  that  the  master  be  directed  to  begin  his  scliool 
from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of  September  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  close  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or 
eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient, 
and  that  two  hours,  or  a  proportionable  part  of  the  time,  be 
devoted  to  the  instniction  of  females,  —  as  they  are  a  tender  and 
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interesting  branch  of  the  coniniiinity  but  have  been  much  neglected 
in  the  pubUc  schools  in  this  town."  This  was  accepted  and  the 
next  report  in  complimenting  the  master,  says,  "  particularly  the 
supernumerary  hours  be  spent  in  teaching  the  females  was  greatly 
l)eneficial  to  this  amiable  part  of  the  community,  greatly  pleasing 
to  the  parents,  and  well  improved  by  their  daughters/'  But  the 
master  petition  the  town  for  pay  for  these  extra  hours. 

Dorchester,  in  1784,  voted,  "That  such  girls  as  can  read  in  a 
Psalter,  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  grammar  school  from  the  first  day 
4)f  June  to  the  first  day  of  October.''  Before  this  they  had  been 
admitted  only  one  afternoon,  eacli  year,  "at  the  general  cate-. 
<*hising  and  they  were  expected  to  answer  at  least  two  questions." 
In  1792,  it  was  voted  that  '*  the  grammar  schools  be  open  for  girls 
six  months  hi  the  summer,"  but  later  it  was  decided  "  to  have  one 
grammar  school  near  the  meeting  house,  and  that  no  girls  be 
allowed  to  go  to  it."  In  1797,  the  town  established  four  schools 
for  girls  "  to  be  kept  during  the  summer  season  ; "  but  for  the  two 
schools  kept  during  the  entire  year,  girls  were  to  go  "  at  different 
hours  as  the  Selectmen  shall  determine." 

« 

F^oston  at  the  1789  town  meetinof  established  three  writinor  and 
three  reading  schools,  and  voted  that  "  in  these  schools  the  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  shall  be  taught."  The  report  of  the  visitation 
e(»mmittee  the  next  year,  shows  762  boys  and  539  girls  in  attend- 
ance. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  established  her  first  public  day  school  for 
the  girls  in  1784.  It  flourished  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
not  revived  until  1815.  (iirls  were  allowed  to  attend  in  the  sum- 
mer mcmths  "  the  boys '  schoolrooms,  two  hours  a  day,  from  six  to 
seven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  to  receive  instruction  from  the  boys '  teach- 
ers, in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  Marblehead  incorporated 
tlie  Academy  in  1792:  though  there  were  other  schools,  this  was 
the  only  one  "  where  girls  were  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as 
lK)ys."  In  1802,  Cambridge  had  "a  school  for  female  children, 
four  months."  In  1793,  Salem  admitted  girls  to  "  the  three  schools 
then  existing  *  *  *  but  not  as  associates  and  equals  of  the  boys. 
To  them  an  hour  following  the  morning  session  and  an  hour  after 
school  at  night  was  given."     It  is  recorded  in  1812,  that  the  girls 
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"  attended,  as  usual,  an  hour  at  noon  and  another  in  the  after- 
noon/' 

The  Charlestown  Committee  in  1791,  reported:  "It  is  their 
opinion  that  females  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools  within  the 
week,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  viz. :  from  May  to  October,  inclu- 
sive. That  their  hours  of  instruction  be  from  11  to  1  o'clock,  and 
from  4  to  6.  That  they  be  admitted  at  seven  years  of  age  or 
more.  That  until  nine  years  of  age,  they  be  taught  reading  and 
spelling.  That  after  that  age,  they  also  be .  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  that  from  that  time  be  considered  as  including  pro- 
priety as  cadence,  accent,  emphasis  and  phrases." 

Bristol  had  a  schoolmaster,  one  Captain  Noyes,  whose  "  success 
was  so  great,  that  in  1828,  the  committee  asked  him  to  take  the 
town  school  and  allow  girls  to  go  and  share  his  instruction  with 
the  boys.     Before  this,  girls  did  not  go  to  the  public  schools." 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  schoolmasters  advertising 
their  early  morning  schools.  In  1773,  one  of  Salem's  schoolmas- 
ters advertised  "  to  commence  a  school  for  young  ladies,  begin- 
ning at  the  hours  of  11  and  5  o'clock,  where  they  will  leani  to 
write  and  cypher;"  in  1796,  another  advertised  "a  morning  school 
from  6  to  8  o'clock  for  young  ladies." 

In  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  morning  hours  were  given  to  the  girls, 
the  advertisements  reading,  "  hours  from  5  to  7  a.  m."  When 
Nathan  Hale  kept  school  at  New  London,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1774,  he  says:  "I  have  kept  during  the  summer,  a  morning 
school  l^etween  the  hours  of  5  and  7,  of  about  twenty  young 
ladies ;  for  which  I  have  received  six  shillings  a  scholar  by  the 
quarter." 

Family  instruction,  the  dame  schools,  the  private  schools  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  finally  the  private  instruction  by  public  school 
teachers,  were  the  steps  leadmg  girls  to  the  door  of  the  public 
schools.  The  doors  opened  slowly,  grudgingly.  New  England 
conservatism  gave  way  upon  this,  as  upon  all  school  questions, 
reluctantly.  It  required  nearly  two  hundred  years  from  the  foimd- 
ing  of  the  first  school,  to  place  girls  "  on  equal  footing  with  the 
.boy." 
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PUPIL    CO-OPERATION  IN  SCHOOL    GOVERNMENT. 

VICE-PRINCIPAL   WALTER    L.    PHILII>8,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    WEST   CHESTER,    PA. 

IT  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  tc>  give  tui  aocouut  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  pupil  cooperation  in  the  government  of 
schools,  iuid  to  give  the  results  of  a  (/uestionnaire  conducted  by 
the  writer  <m  the  subject  of  pupil  cooperation,  and  (m-the  more 
general  subject  of  discipline  and  management  in  secondary 
schools. 

Most  of  the  early  experiments  in  this  newer  forin  of  govern- 
ment were  made  in  the  colleges ;  hence  reference  to  the  various 
steps  by  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  through  these  institutions, 
will  help  us  to  understand  better  what  the  nature  of  the  problem 
is  which  we  have  Wfore  us. 

,  The  idea  of  self-government  in  schools  dates  back  to  the  period 
in  our  hist-orj^  from  1 780  — 1840.  Ideas  of  democracy  had  become 
firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  tliose  earlier  Americans,  and 
cooperation  in  school  govennnent  could  not  but  occur  to  the  youth 
as  well  as  the  school  officers  of  that  period.  Soon  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  recommended  to 
the  faculty  of  the  rniversity  of  Virghiia  a  plan  for  self-government 
in  the  student  body.  Six  discreet  students  were  chosen  "  whose 
duty  it  shall  l)e,  sitting  as  a  court  of  imjuiry,  to  examine  the  facts 
of  offences,  propose  minor  punishments  which  they  think  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence,  and  make  a  report  to  the  professors,  who 
may  commute  the  offence."  This  i)lan  lasted  for  one  year  only. 
It  had  its  effect,  however,  in  bringbig  alxnit  the  recognition  of  the 
student  as  a  responsible  individual,  and  of  modifymg  the  iniqui- 
t<>us  system  of  espionage.  ( )ther  institutions  were  influenced  by 
the  experiment  and  the  honor  system  is  one  of  the  peraianent 
results  of  it. 

During  the  tii*st  two-thirds  of  the  past  centurj*,  most  of  the 
attempts  at  student  cooperation  were  made  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  order  to  apprehend  the  doubtful  horizon  towards 
which  we  are  approa(^hing  when  we  contemplate  the  inauguration 
of  this  plan  of  government,  let  us  consider  the  varying  degrees  of 
success  which  have  marked  attempts  at  student  government  in 
these  institutions. 
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Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  before  1840,  instituted  a  mock 
court  which  had  for  its  especial  object  the  regulation  of  sophomore 
discipline.  A  (Trand  High  Chancellor  presided  over  the  Grand 
Tribunal.  Judges,  advocates  and  sheriffs  were  in  evidence.  Two 
advocates  were  allowed  to  represent  the  offendii|g  sophomore. 
His  classmates  were  excluded  from  the  trial,  by  the  faculty  who 
acted  as  tipstaves.  This  body  was  not  sincere  m  its  efforts  at  stu- 
dent cooperation,  luid  the  one  thing  to  be  said  in  defence  of  it  is, 
that  the  trials  were  the  occasion  of  mucli,  wit  and  eloquence. 

A  more  serious  tribimal  existed  at  Amherst.  Laws  supplement- 
ing the  statutes  of  the  college  were  authorized  as  the  good  of  the 
(*ollege  demanded.  A  House  of  Students  and  a  Court  of  Justice 
were  organized.  The  decisions  of  the  judge  were  so  just  and  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  so  commendable  that  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents alike  were  pleased  with  the  innovation.  Cases  of  dis- 
courtesy, indecorum  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  others 
were  brought  before  them. 

Yale,  and  Union  College  of  New  York  had  organizations  for  the 
suppression  of  rowdyism  and  general  indecorum. 

These  experiments  did  not  establish  the  efficiency  of  student 
organizations  for  good  government.  Neither  faculty  nor  student 
body  Wiis  prepared  for  this  innovation  into  school  affairs.  Parents 
as  well  as  most  school  officials  could  not  comprehend  any  form  of 
government  for  schools  except  the  in  loco  parentis  plan  which 
seemed  the  most  rational  for  youths  who  had  just  left  the  parental 
roof.  The  faculty  could  not  put  implicit  trust  in  their  students. 
The  students  knew  that  sympathy  with  the  movement  was  wantr 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  one  after  another  the  schemes 
were  abandoned. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  from  seven ty-tive  to  eighty  per 
cent  of  students  are  law-abiding.  Attempts  were  iigain  made  later 
in  the  centuiy  to  enlist  the  students  into  organizations  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  Educational  Review  for  December, 
1H94,  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Warfield,  stites  the  standpoint  of  the 
innovator's  of  the  co<)perative  government:  "Give  the  seventy- 
five  or  more  per  cent  of  students  a  voice  in  the  detennmation  of 
college  conduct^  teach  them  to  use  that  voice,  encourage  them  to 
thhik  that  it  is  their  reputation  and  the  reputation  of  their  college 
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that  18  at  stake,  and,  by  an  energetic  public  opinion,  they  will 
more  eflfectively  suppress  the  disorderly  element  than  any  law  that 
can  be  applied  can  ever  do,  and  this  Avill  also  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  them  as  citizens."  How  this  can  l)e  accomplished 
is  the  subject. which  has  enlisted  most  earnest  efforts  on  the  part 
of  many  zealous  faculties  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  later 
attempts  date  from  1868,  when  a  very  comprehensive  scheme  was 
inaugurated  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  president  desii-ed 
more  wholesome  relations  l>etween  the  faculty  and  students  and 
recommended  that  the  question  of  discipline  l)e  taken  up  by  the 
students.  The  recommendation  was  acted  upon  by  the  student 
body  and  their  committee  reported  a  very  elalx)rate  plan  of  gov- 
ernment bailed  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
legislative  branch  comprised  the  whole  student  l)ody.  Tlie  execu- 
tive department  had  a  president,  a  vice-president  and  such  other 
officers  as  an  executive  department  I'equires.  There  were  judges 
and  courts ;  laws  for  preserving  order,  for  regulating  gambling, 
drinking,  destruction  of  property,  etc.  Fines  ranged  from  a  few 
cents  to  several  dollars.  Officei's  were  chosen  from  among  stu- 
dents whose  scholarship,  wisdom  and  power  of  self-control  were 
conspicuous.  Seriousness  attended  all  of  the  deliberations  and 
good  order  was  established  and  maintained  with  little  ditKculty. 
Unsympathetic  students  were  in  the  minority  and  their  influence 
had  no  appreciable  effect  on  tli^  success  of  the  new  movement. 
Defects,  however,  soon  became  apparent :  new  governing  boaitls 
resulting  from  tlie  elections  V)rought  in  new  policies  and  conse- 
quently changes  in  discipline.  Student  officials  overestimated 
their  importance.  Power  intoxicated  the  less  able  students  who 
became  members  of  the  official  l)ody.  They  became  too  wise  in 
their  own  estimation  to  supplement  their  own  wisdom  with  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  members  of  the  faculty,  (lovemment 
became  an  irksome  task.  There  became  a  laxity  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  The  Attorney  (leneral  of  Illinois  gave  a  decision 
that  the  student  body  of  the  University  had  no  legal  right  to  assess 
taxes  and  collect  fines.  Finally,  in  1883,  a  vot^  was  taken  to 
decide  whether  it  should  contmue,  and  seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
the  students  voted  negatively. 

Better  than  the  elaborate  scheme  tried  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois was  that  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Maine 
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in  1873.  A  council  of  students  representing  the  different  classes 
was  vested  with  power  to  act  as  an  uitennediar}'  lx)dy  between 
faculty  and  students.  The  cases  coming  before  it  have  been 
treated  with  firmness,  and  evidence  has  frequently  Ixjen  given  that 
it  means  busmess.  The  historian  of  tlie  council  states  that  better 
relations  have  been  established  between  faculty  and  students,  dis- 
cipline has  become  more  effective  and  misdemeanors  liave  in  large 
part  been  prevented. 

Henry  I).  Sheldon,  in  "Student  l^ife  and  Customs,"  reports 
trials  of  the  system  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  They  were  marked  with  success  for  a  few 
years  only. 

Amlierst  C'ollege  struck  apparently  the  most  harmonious  c^honl 
l)etween  faculty  and  student  body  in  1883,  wlien  it  inaugurated  a 
plan  which  delighted  admirers  of  student  cooperation.  Four  sen- 
iors, three  juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman  constituted 
a  senate  which  had  jurisdiction  over  most  of  the  college  interests. 
The  president  of  the  college  had  the  power  of  veto,  but  used  it 
(mly  once  in  eight  years.  A  new  college  administration  was 
effected  in  1894,  which  was  not  in  sympath}-  with  the  system,  and 
in  a  letter  received  from  the  i)resident,  he  states  ''  The  college 
senate  ceased  to  exist  in  1895." 

In  order  to  asceitain  the  extent  of  student  government  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  Henry  I).  Sheldon,  University 
of  Oregon,  issued  a  circular  letter,  Feb.  1,  1899,  to  twenty  of  the 
smaller  colleges  of  New  England  and  the  West,  and  twenty  of  the 
largest  American  Universities.  Replies  were  received  from  thirty- 
two  institutions.  More  interest  was  manifested  by  the  smaller 
colleges  than  the  larger  ones.  Eighteen  of  the  thirty-two  institu- 
tions had  experimented  with  student  control  in  various  forms. 
There  were  tliree  marked  failures  and  'the  plan  was  disccmtinued 
by  these  colleges.  Mr.  Sheldon  discerned  from  the  replies  five 
distinct  self-governing  schemes,  "(1)  student  courts  for  those 
cheating  in  examinations,  (2)  advisory  committees  to  the  faculty, 
(3)  committees  having  more  or  less  disciplinary  power,  (4)  com- 
mittees for  the  mauitenance  of  order  in  dormitories,  (5)  student 
associations  differing  from  those  named  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  discipline." 
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Reports  from  his  circular  letter  showed  that  seventeen  colleges 
out  of  thirty-two  had  adopted  the  honor  system  of  conducting 
examinations.  Conflicting  reports  of  the  success  of  the  honor  sys- 
tem of  conducting  examinations  have  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 
A  letter  from  the  registrar  of  Cornell  University  says :  "  About 
1893,  Cornell  adopted  a  definite  student  control  system  in  exam- 
inations. This  continued  imtil  1896,  when  the  University  was 
organized  into  nine  separate  faculties,  and  because  of  this  reorgan- 
ization, the  system  lapsed.  In  September,  1901,  the  students  again 
took  up  the  matter  and  the  question  is  now,  February,  1902,  before 
our  faculty."  A  graduate  from  Williams  College  states  that  there 
was  the  same  amount  of  cheating  after  the  adoption  of  the  system 
as  before.  Leland  Stanford  abandoned  the  system  because,  no  one 
reported  cases  of  dishonesty.  Public  sentiment  held  it  dishonora- 
ble to  report  a  fellow  student.  A  letter  from  a  Princeton  senior, 
1902,  says;  "The  honor  system  is  an  institution  of  which  every 
Princeton  man  is  proud."  At  the  end  of  every  examination  paper 
is  a  pledge,  "  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  during  this 
examination,  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  assistance."  The 
examiner  rejec1>s  all  papers  which  do  not  have  this  pledge  signed 
upon  them.  The  system  has  been  used  for  many  years  and  is  very 
successful.  If  a  student  is  convicted  by  the  student  committee 
regulatuig  examinations,  lie  is  asked  to  resign  all  connections  with 
the  University.  During  the  examination  period,  those  being 
examined  may  talk  to  their  classmates,  retire  for  a  walk,  or  smoke, 
or  go  to  a  more  convenient  part  of  the  building  to  write  the  papers, 
without  asking  permission.  The  professor  appears  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  and  at  the  end  of  it.  Public  sentiment  among 
students  assumes  various  proportions.  In  the  University  of 
(ieorgia,  it  is  (considered  dishonorable  to  cheat  in  examinations, 
but  cribbing  in  daily  recitations  is  admissable. 

Princeton  has  a  court  to  control  "  horse  play "  and  abolish 
"  hazing."  It  does  not  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
two  and  as  a  result  "  horse  play  "  has  developed  mto  "  hazing." 
The  following  letter  from  Haverford  College,  Pres.  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  writing,  states :  "  With  regard  to  our  self-government 
arrangement  I  would  say  that  we  have  no  definite  system  embrac- 
ing the  matttas  of  discipline.     What  we  do   hi  this   matter  has 
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grown  up  to  meet  the  special  exegencies.  So  far  it  has  worked 
well.  Each  class  can  adopt  the  honor  system  in  examinations  as 
it  chooses,  and  it  happens  that  all  oiir  present  classes  have  adopted 
it.  Whenever  it  has  been  adopted  it  has  entirely  obviated  cheat- 
ing. The  only  difficulty  we  have  found  has  been  that  sometimes 
the  rooms  have  not  been  as  quiet  as  would  have  been  desirable. 
Each  class  appoints  its  own  committee  to  draft  rules  which  must 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  faculty.  We  have  also  what  we 
call  the  advisory  board  composed  of  the  elected  delegates  from  the 
senior  and  junior  classes,  which  has  charge  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  lower  classes.  This  board  has  done  valuable  work  when 
needed.  If  any  serious  penalty  is  to  be  affixed  in  any  case,  the 
approbation  of  the  president  must  be  obtained.  If  this  board  con- 
ducts itself  with  system  and  tact,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  plan 
should  not  continue.  I  should  not,  however,  favor  anything  that 
did  not  originate  with  and  have  the  strong  support  of  the  student 
body,  nor  would  I  care  to  have  any  organized  system  in  the  col- 
lege covering  all  soits  of  cases." 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  attempts  at  student  coopera- 
tion in  government,  it  is  observed  that  they  have  been  successful 
in  those  cases  in  which  student  committees  liave  been  zealous  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  plan  fearlessly  and  with  Avisdom 
and  tact,  and  when  cordial  support  is  given  by  tlie  faculty  and 
decisions  and  penalties  are  sustained  by  it;  and  further,  when 
it  is  insisted  that  the  best  and  most  reliable  students  only  are 
elected  to  places  in  the  senates.  College  government  has  not  yet 
teen  lifted  to  that  high  horizon  of  perfection,  neither  have  stu- 
dents become  less  typical  American  youth.  Many  of  the  best  col- 
leges and  universities  are  without  the  plan  of  co(')peration.  It  is 
incidental  rather  than  essential  to  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  tlie  new  fields  where  experi- 
ments in  pupil  cooperation  in  government  are  being  made,  viz., 
the  secondary  schools.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  use  the  term  Pupil 
Self-government,  for  any  plan  that  gives  pupils  full  control  of  the 
government  of  a  school,  a  school  city,  or  a  school  democracy,  with- 
out the  advice  and  aid  of  teachers  will  necessarily  lead  to  an 
ignominious  failure.  The  system  should  more  properly  be  termed 
Pupil  Co(')peration  in  (Toveniment. 
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It  is  a  misjudgment  to  suppose  that  tliis  cooperative  plan  will 
relieve  the  teacher  of  responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  his  school. 
The  plan  is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  iis  for  that 
of  the  pupil.  It  contemplates  teaching  him  moral  and  physical 
self-control,  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  responsible  being,  and  instill- 
ing into  him  those  piinciples  of  civic  life  which  will  enable  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  state  or  municipality  and  become  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  thereof. 

Being  desirous  of  learning  the  details  of  this  plan  of  govern- 
ment, how  general  its  adoption  has  been,  and  with  what  degree  of 
success  it  has  been  operated,  the  writer  sent  inquiry  blanks  to  the 
principals  of  one  hundred  sch(X)ls,  requesting  information  concern- 
ing the  form  of  government  used  by  each.  Many  schools  were 
addressed  because  it  was  known  that  the  cooperative  plan  had 
been  adopted  by  them ;  many  othei-s,  known  to  rank  among  the 
best  schools,  were  addressed  in  order  to  learn  their  method  of  dis- 
cipline and  government.  Two  inquiry  blanks  were  sent  to  each 
principal  addressed ;  blank  number  one  to  be  filled  by  those  using 
tlie  co()perative  plan ;  blank  numl)er  two,  by  those  using  the  so- 
called  monarchical  plan. 

Blank  number  one  contained  the  following :  — 

1.  What  ccmstitutes  your  governing  body  ? 

2.  How  is  the  body  chosen,  and  when  ? 

8.     To  what  extent  do  changes  m  the  body  change  the  plan  of 
discipline  ? 

4.  What  representation  is   there  from  (a)  teachers,  (6)  each 

class,  (<*)  board  of  school  control  ? 

5.  By  whom  are  the  rules  of  the  governing  body  formidated  ? 

6.  Are  they  formally  adopted  by  (a)  the  school,  (ft)  board  of 

school  control  ? 

7.  If  a  majority  vote  for  non-acceptance,  do  they  heartily 

acc^uiesce  ? 

8.  Is  your  plan  of  government  that  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 

tion with  three  departments  ? 

9.  What  offences  are  brought  before  the  governing  body? 

10.  Is  dishonesty  in  recitations  and  examinations  lessened? 

11.  Who  report  violations  of  rules? 

12.  To  what  extent  can  the  governing  body  punish  offences? 
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13-     With  what  form  of  disorder  does  your  governing  body- 
have  most  difficulty  ? 

14.  How  long  have  you  had  this  system? 

15.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  continue? 

16.  Have  high  schools  in  your  vicinity  generally  adopted  the 

plan? 
*Blank  number  .two  contained  inquiries,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Have  you  printed  rules  for  discipline  ? 

2.  Do  you  require  permission  for  (a)  talking  ^to  near-by  neigh- 

bor, (ft)  leaving  one's  seat  to  talk,  (c)  leaving  the  room, 
(d)  gohig  to  reference  library,  (e)  talking  while  going 
to  and  from  classes? 
8.     Who  suspends  pupils  ? 

4.  Do  teixchers  make  rules  for  their  own  class-rooms  ? 

5.  What  class  of  offences  is  taken  to  the  piincipal  ? 

6.  Do  your  teachers  detain  pupils  for  lessons  ? 

7.  Do  you  think  school  authorities  ought  to  have  control  of 

pupils  going  to  and  from  school  ? 

8.  What  organizations  in  your  school  are  governed  by  stu- 

dents themselves  ? 

9.  Is  each  organization  mider  the  supervision  of  a  teacher? 

10.  Where  do  you  stand  in  regard  to  student  government, 

C")  opposed,  (ft)  m  favor,  (r*)  indifferent? 

11.  What  is  your  basis  for  promotion  ? 

12.  How  do  you  avoid  dislionesty  in  examinations  and  recita- 

ti<ms? 
To  a  few  schools,  one  blank  only  wius  sent,  conttiining  fewer  and 
somewhat  different  questions.  Replies  were  received  from  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  those  addressed.  Twelve  reported  the  adoption 
and  successful  use  of  the  system.  Four,  the  discontinmmce  of  it 
soon  after  adoption.  Fifty-two  reported  that  there  is  no  form  of 
it  in  their  schools.  The  Citizen's  Pin  Co.,  Chicago,  m  1899, 
reported  the  use  of  the  system  in  several  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Replies  from  four  of  these  state  that  it  is  not  and  has  not 
been  inaugurated  by  them.  The  schools  now  using  the  cooperative 
plan  are  given  in  the  following  list  and  are  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  most  enthusiasm  is  apparent  in  the  replies :  — 


♦Information  from  blank  number  two  not  contained  in  this  article. 
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Jolm  Crerar  (irammar  Scliool,  Chicago,  111.,  J.  T.  Ray,  Principal. 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  C.  W.  French,         " 

Warren  High  School,  Warren,  Pa.,  W.  L.  McGowan,  Supt. 

Plainfield  High  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  I.  W.  Travell,  Principal. 

Franklin  Grammar  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Charles  E.  White, 
Principal. 

Montclair  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Randall  Spaiilding, 
Principal. 

Glendale  High  School,  Glendale,  O.,  E.  K.  Foster,  Supt. 

William  T.  Carter,  Jimior  Republic,  Redington,  Pa.,  James  S. 
Heberling,  Principal. 

Madison  Avenue  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Miss  Lucy  Bet- 
tes.  Principal. 

Welles  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  Orlendo  Dimmick,  Principal. 

Linden  Street  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Principal. 

Williamsport  High  School,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  W.  W.  Kelchner, 
Principal. 

Some  of  the  schools  which  adopted  it  and  discontinued  its  use 
are,  — 

Hampden-Sydney  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,   E.  B.  Stover,  Prin. 

Washington  Schools,  Washington,  Ind.,  W.  F.  Axtell,  Supt. 

Princeton  Schools,  Princeton,  Ind.,  Charles  N.  Peak,  Supt. 

Girls '  High  School,  Reading,  Pa.,  M.  H.  Mayer,  Principal. 

Replies  were  received  from  many  scliools  in  which  no  form  of 
organized  cooperation  exists  between  faculty  and  students. 

There  is  no  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  principals  and 
superintendents  who  have  adopted  the  cooperative  plan.  Even 
those  in  whose  schools  it  has  not  l)een  successfully  carried  on  do 
not  condemn  the  plan.  They  uphold  the  idea  as  right;  they 
believe  pupils  better  understand  their  duties  as  citizens ;  that  they 
are  benefitted  by  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them,  and  they 
emphasize  the  fact  tliat  its  success  depends  upon  the  sympathy, 
tact,  self-control,  and  strength  of  the  teacher  under  whom  it  is 
operated.  It  is  sure  to  fail  under  those  who  are  not  strong  in  dis- 
cipline, and  who  are  not  solicitous  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

A  principal  of  a  school  where  the  plan  of  cooperation  was 
adopted  but  discontinued,  writes :     "  The   self-government  plan 
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was  in  use  in  our  building  about  two  years.  It  was  as  satisfactory 
as  any  mode  of  government  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
most  marked  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  execution  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  lack  of  ability  in  many  teachers  to  exert  indirectly  a  per- 
sonal influence  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  pupils  to  conduct 
themselves  properly.  The  plan  was  never  used  in  our  entire 
building,  but  only  in  two  of  the  rooms.  It  is  no  longer  in  oper- 
ation, chiefly,  I  suppose,  on  accoimt  of  a  change  of  superintend- 
ents, the  present  superintendent  not  seeming  favorable  to  it.  A 
skillful  teacher  can  govern  as  successfully  without  the  device  as 
with  it :  one  who  does  not  succeed  in  the  usual  way  is  certain  to 
fail  if  lie  tries  self-government.  There  is,  however,  some  advan- 
tage to  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  good  training  for  citizenshij)." 

A  superintendent  of  schools  states :  "  W^  did  adopt  tlie  plan 
for  a  part  of  a  year  and  it  did  not  work,  but  it  was  our  fault  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  system.  We  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  in  all  the  grades,  that  was  a  mistake.  Some  of  the  teachers 
could  not  keep  hands  off,  because  they  were  not  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement.  The  scheme  is  a  good  one  tuid  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  for  good  citizenship,  but  all  teachers  must  be 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plan.  In  my  opinion  the  work 
should  begin  in  about  the  second  or  third  grade  and  gradually 
work  up.  Many  parents  object  to  their  children  being  tribunes, 
for  the  reason  that  the  parents  do  not  know  what  is  required. 
The  plan  needs  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  digested  by  the 
teachers  before  adopting  it  in  the  schools ;  otherwise  it  will  fail.'' 

Anotlier  superintendent  writes :     "  We  have  tried  the  '  Citizen 

and  Tribune.'     It  was  adopted  in  the  S building  by  most  of 

the  teachers.     We  do  not  now  use  it.     That  in  a  general  way 

hardly  does  it  justice.     Some  of  the  S building  teachers  were 

not  in  favor  of  the  plan.     In  fact,  it  was  started  by  Miss -, 

and  some  of  the  other  teachers  took  it  up.  To  msure  its  success, 
all  the  teachers  of  a  building  should  be  in  favor  of  the  plan.  The 
pupils  should  also  be  in  sympathy  with  the  tejicher.  The  objects 
secured  by  the  plan  are  good,  and  although  it  was  only  in  partial 
use  for  about  one  year  and  a  half,  I  think  our  government  in  that 
school  is  better  than  it  was  before.  It  does  cultivate  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.     To  answer  your  questions  in  oixier : 
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1.  It  was  used  the  best  part  of  two  years.  2.  It  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  do  not  condemn  it  Possibly  it  did  not 
have  a  fair  trial.  3.  The  want  of  competent  teachers  —  teachers 
who  are  of  sterling  integrity  and  wlio  are  sympathetic.  This 
means  of  a  building  or  entire  town.  The  pupils  luid  community 
must  have  implicit  faith  and  confidence  in  the  teachers.  The 
teachers  must  see  through  the  form  and  get  at  the  spirit  of  the 
system.  With  such  teachers  and  conditions  any  system  will  suc- 
ceed, and  yet  I  believe  the  'Tribune*  system  emphasizes  one 
good  element  of  discipline,  the  appeal  to  the  cliiUrs  idea  of  right 
and  duty." 

The  plans  adopted  for  pupil  coiiperation  are  somewhat  varied, 
but  in  general,  they  are  formulated  accorduig  to  the  plan  of  the 
Federal  C'onstitution  or  of  a  nnmicipality.  , 

The  Citizen  and  Tribune  fonn  is  used  m  several  schools  hereui- 
after  named,  notably,  however,  in  the  John  Crerar  (yrammar  School 
of  Chicago,  111.  J.  T.  Ray  is  the  principal  of  this  school,  and  in 
his  booklet  on  Democratic  Government  of  Schools  the  plan  is 
given.     It  is  as  follows:  — 

Motto.  —  A  government  of  the  pupils,  by  the  pupils,  for  the 
pupils. 

PllEAMHLK. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  train  the  student  of  this 
school  in  personal  self-control  and  in  exercising  a  good  influence 
over  others ;  to  train  the  students  hi  exercising  judgment  in 
selectmg  public  officers  and  assisting  them  hi  the  enforcement  of 
proper  conduct,  and,  finally :  to  familiarize  all  with  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  that  we  may  become  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
republic  in  which  we  live. 

AKTICLK  I.  —  Sknatohs. 

Section  1.  There  should  be  chosen  by  ballot,  a  legislative  or 
governing  lK)dy  to  be  known  as  the  School  Senate  —  which  shall 
have  tlie  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal,  of  mak- 
ing all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school,  {ind 
of  removing  from  office  any  official  for  incompetency,  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  duty. 
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Skction  2.  The  membership  of  tlae  senate  shall  consist  of  two 
senators  chosen  from  the  faculty  and  of  a  student  senator  elected 
from  each  room  in  the  school.  They  shall  be  elected  by  notice 
from  the  principal  during  the  second  week  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  first  week  (^f  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  and  shall  hold 
office  for  one-half  of  the  school  year.  The  senate  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the. principal  or  upon  call  of  the  president  of  the  senate 
approved  by  the  principal. 

Section  8.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  and  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  school  shall  be  the  president  of  the  senate 
who  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  senators  by  ballot  (^f 
all  the  students  in  the  school. 

He  shall  appoint  all  committees  of  the  senate  and  be  ex  officio 
a  member  of  each ;  he  shall  see  that  all  rules  and  regulations  are 
enforced  by  proper  officers  and  shiill  generally  perform  such  execu- 
tive duties  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  senate,  or  by  the  principal  of 
the  school. 

Section  4.  The  senate  shall  have  power  to  create  such  offices, 
{uid  prescribe  duties  and  how  officers  shall  be  chosen,  as  seems  best 
for  the  general  government  of  the  school,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided for  herein. 

ARTICLE  II.  — TumrNEs. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  elected  a  girl  and  a  boy  tribune  hi 
each  room  of  the  school.  1'hey  shall  hold  office  for  two  months 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  installed,  unless  removed 
by  order  of  the  teacher  of  the  room  or  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Section  2.  The  tribunes  may  organize  by  electing  one  of 
their  number,  chief  tribune.  They  may  consult  together  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  senate  or  sugges- 
tions of  the  principal  or  teachers;  they  may,  by  majority  vote 
make  recommendations  to  the  senate  as  to  regulations  they  believe 
would  he  wise  to  have  adopted  by  that  body. 

The  Tribunes  may  at  their  discretion  appoint  marshals  to  iissLst 
in  the  general  movements  of  the  students  about  the  building. 
These  marshals  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  tribunes,  and 
report  any  misconduct  to  the  tribune  of  the  room  who  will  take 
all  further  action  in  the  case. 
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Section  8.  (a)  The  tribunes  shall  be  the  official  spokesmen 
of  the  room.  To  them  all  complaints  or  reports  of  misconduct 
shall  be  made  by  the  students,  and  from  them  the  teacher  shall 
first  seek  any  information  pertaining  to  order  or  discipline. 

(/O  The  tribime  shall  receive  all  complaints  and  investigate, 
caution,  advise,  and  warn  students  as  to  their  conduct,  settling 
the  disputes  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
scliool  against  wrong-doers,  if  possible. 

(^')  The  tribune  shall  report  misconduct  to  the  teacher  only 
after  a  student  has  been  warned.  The  teacher  shall  deprive  the 
offender  of  privileges  abused  until  he  goes  to  the  tribune  and 
makes  proper  pledges  of  future  right  conduct,  when  the  tribune 
will  ask  to  have  the  oflfender  restored  to  privileges. 

ARTICLE  III.  — Citizens. 

Section  1.  Before  the  election  of  senators,  tribimes,  or  otlier 
officers  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  students  of  the  room  or 
appointed  by  the  teacher,  or  part  elected  and  part  appointed  as  the 
teacher  may  decide,  citizens  in  each  room,  to  the  numl»er  of  one- 
half  of  tliose  in  attendance,  or  all,  if  the  student  body  so  decides. 

Section  2.  Citizens  sliall  be  appointed  or  elected  from  those 
wlio  excel  hi  personal  good  conduct  and  particularly  in  assisting 
in  the  general  good  government  of  the  school. 

Section  8.  All  persons  elected  to  any  office  or  ap])Ouited  to 
serve  on  any  committee,  created  by  the  senate,  tribunes  or  teach- 
ers, shall  first  be  citizens  of  the  school  and  upon  removal  from 
citizenship  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  no  longer  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  office  in  the  school. 

Section  4.  Citizens  of  the  school  must  continuously  exercise 
personal  self-control  and  are  expected  to  take  the  same  active 
interest  as  the  teacher  in  securing  good  order  and  right  conduct 
among  their  fellow  pupils  alK)ut  the  school.  Upon  failure  to  do 
these  things  and  after  being  cautioned  by  the  tribune  and  teacher, 
they  shall  be  removed  from  citizenship  by  the  teacher-or  principal. 
They  may  at  any  time  have  the  citizenship  restored  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher.  Citizenship  shall  continue  for  the  school 
year  unless  removed  as  provided. 

Section  5.  (Utizens  shall  be  accorded  all  special  privileges  pos- 
sible alK)ut  the  school,  the  same  as  teachers,  and  it  is  hereby  made 
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the  duty  of  the  senate  to  specify  what  these  special  privileges  may 
be  and  to  carefully  distinguish  between  a  common  right  of  every 
student  iuid  these  special  privileges  accorded  to  citizens. 

ARTICLE  IV.  —  Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  Since  the  principal  of  the  school  is  by  law  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  care  of  the  property,  it  is 
hereby  expressly  provided  that  he  shall  have  absolute  veto  power 
over  all  acts  of  the  student  lx)dy  ;  that  he  may,  at  his  discretion, 
direct  the  enforcement  of  any  regulation  without  fonnal  action  of 
the  senate.  The  principal  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  meml)er  of  the 
senate,  and  of  all  committees. 

Section  2.  'I'he  officers  of  the  school  shall,  while  attending  to 
duties  about  the  school,  wear  a  badge  or  pin  to  show  their  au- 
thority. 

Section  8.  Citizens  expecting  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
privileges  granted  them  shall  wear  a  "  C'itizen  "  badge  or  pin,  that 
their  rights  to  these  privileges  may  not  be  questioned. 

Section  4.  Formal  pledges  shall  be  taken  by  officers,  senators, 
tribunes,  and  citizens  when  assuming  their  duties,  and  the  badge 
of  office  presented  to  them  by  the  2)rincipal  or  teacher. 

Se<'TI()N  o.  These  fundamental  rules  may  l)e  amended  by  the 
principal  at  any  time,  or  by  the  student  body  when  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  senate  and  approved  by  the  principal. 

Mr.  Ray's  ideas  of  democratic  goveiTiment  in  schools  have  gone 
far  and  wide  from  his  little  denuKTacv,  and  while  but  few  schools 
have  the  Ray  system  In  foto,  yet  many  have  based  their  system  on 
it,  and  made  modifications  to  suit  ccmditions.  The  Wells  Scliool, 
Boston,  and  the  Franklin  (irammar  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have 
the  system  originated  by  Mr.  Ray.  The  Ilyde  Park  Higli  School, 
Chicago,  and  the  I^inden  Street  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  have  a 
School  City  plan.  The  Constitution  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School  provides  for  a  mayor,  two  aldermen  from  envh  class  room 
of  the  building,  and  two  teachers  elected  from  the  faculty.  These 
officers  constitute  the  City  Council.  The  city  judiciary  consists  of 
four  elective  members  from  the  school  city  at  large,  and  one  from 
the  teachers.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  ordinances  made  in  accordance  with  the  citv 
constitution.     It  can  summon  accused  persons  before  it,  and  any 
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accused  person  has  the  privilege  of  appearing  once  before  the  court 
to  defend  himself  from  charges. 

General  elections  for  mayor,  clerk,  attorney,  treasurer,  and 
judges  are  held  during  the  first  week  of  January  and  June. 

The  council  provides  for  four  city  departments,  viz.,  a  departs 
ment  of  public  order,  of  health,  of  works,  and  a  fire  department. 

As  in  other  schools  all  acts  are  perfonned  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  principal. 

This  is  a  complete  City  Constitution  with  many  details.  One 
not  familiar  with  its  operation  cannot  help  wondering  how  these 
<letails  are  looked  after  when  school  pupils  and  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  to  mathematics. 

There  are  many  commendable  provisions  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Warren  High  School,  (iood  scholarship  and  deportment  are 
two  main  requisites  for  eligibility  to  the  school  senate.  Equal 
powers  are  given  to  senators  and  members  of  the  faculty  to  report 
misdemeanors.  The  principal  of  the  school  reports  the  recalcitrants 
to  the  senate.  Punishment  to  the  extent  of  lowering  grades  for 
common  misdemeanors  is  named  by  the  senate ;  all  more  important 
punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  faculty.  The  faculty  has  entire 
juFisdiction  over  examinations. 

Supt.  W.  L.  MacGowan  of  Warren,  l*a.,  has  been  veiy  active 
hi  the  uiterests  of  pupil  co()peration  in  government,  and  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  movement  m  secondaiy  schools.  He  states 
that  the  system  demands  a  strong  type  of  manhood  at  the  head  of 
it.  Quoting  from  his  letter  to  the  writer,  "  The  plan  of  Self  (iov- 
eniment  cannot  be  introduced  by  weaklings  \vho  will  not  look 
after  the  details  and  in  a  measure  supervise,  counsel,  advise  and 
<Urect  by  suggestion  those  students  immediately  in  charge." 

Prin.  I.  W.  Travell,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  states  that  "Two  things 
are  necessary  in  conducting  a  school  along  plans  of  self-goveni- 
ment ;  (1)  that  the  best  pupils  be  educated  to  perform  for  the 
general  good,  a  service  whicli  is  sometimes  irksome,  and,  (2)  that 
as  little  red  tape  as  possible  be  put  mto  the  scheme." 

The  Williamsport  High  School  is  one  of  the  most  recent  to 
experiment  with  this  form  of  government.  Prin.  W.  W.  Kelch- 
ner  has  sent  a  copy  of  their  constitution  adopted  by  the  students, 
Ian.  7,  1902  and  approved  by  the  faculty  three  days  later.     Supt. 
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Charles  Lose  of  Williamsport,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  18,  1902,  to 
the  writer,  says :  "  Progress  is  going  slowly.  The  classes  are  at 
present  holding  meetings  discussing  the  constitution,  and  offering 
a  few  amendments ;  until  this  is  all  done,  there  is  nothing  further 
to  report.  Prin.  Kelchner  wants  the  school  to  take  plenty  of  time 
to  go  over  the  whole  matter  carefully  so  that  when  the  question  is 
settled,  it  will  be  settled  for  good," 

The  following  summary  is  made  of  the  replies  to  the  inquiries 
on  blank  number  one ;  the  governing  bodies  vary  as  the  plans 
vary,  Williamsport  has  a  board  of  governors,  John  Crerar  School, 
Wells  School,  Plainfield  High  School,  Warren  High  School,  Frank- 
lin School,  and  Madison  Avenue  School  have  senates.  The  Wil- 
liam T.  Carter  Jmiior  Republic  has  a  town  meeting.  Hyde  Park 
High  School  and  Linden  Street  School  have  city  councils.  Mont- 
clair  has  a  joint  committee  of  seniors  and  juniors. 

The  governing  todies  are  elected  by  the  pupils  in  all  cases  and 
elections  occur  monthly,  semi-annually,  or  yearly. 

Changes  in  the  governing  bodies  apparently  modify  the  plan  of 
discipline  little  or  not  at  all.  New  rules  are  occasionally  inaugu- 
rated by  new  bodies.  The  principal  of  Hyde  Park  High  School 
says  considerable  changes  in  discipline  come  with  new  governing 
todies.  There  are  a  few  governing  toards  where  teachers  are  not 
represented,  e.  g.,  Montclair  and  Warren.  In  the  first  named, 
the  principal  has  the  power  of  veto.  In  the  second,  teachers  as 
well  as  students  may  report  misdemeanors. 

In  all  cases,  the  rules  of  the  governing  bodies  are  formulated  by 
pupils,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  principals  or  teach- 
ei-s.  Teachers  who  are  memtors  of  governing  boards  have  much 
to  do  with  the  formulation  of  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  generally  a  minority  among  the  students  which  is  either 
indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  plan.  There  seems  to  be  no  particu- 
lar trouble  with  this  element. '  They  willingly  acquiesce.  One 
principal  states  that  they  may  withdraw  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  offences  brought  tofore  the  governing  todies  are  the  offences 
which  formerly  came  tofore  the  faculties.  The  students'  courts, 
senates,  committees,  and  councils  treat  \vith  offenders  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offences.     At  Hyde  Park,  all  violations  of  stu- 
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(lent  rules  come  before  the  judiciary  and  the  court  punishes  offend- 
ers, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal.  The  constitution  of 
tiie  Warren  High  School  gives  the  senate  power  to  punish  all  mis- 
demeimors  or  offences  to  the  extent  of  lowering  a  pupil's  grade, 
(ireater  punishments  are  administered  by  the  faculty.  Principals 
have  in  all  cases,  judiciously  retained  the  right  to  inflict  the  more 
grave  penalties. 

Vigilance  over  examinations  is  exercised  by  the  faculty  in  all 
cases.  The  coiiperative  plan  is  not  in  operation  during  these  exer- 
cises. 

While  this  plan  of  government  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  passing 
through  the  experimental  stage  in  most  schools  where  it  is  in 
operation.  It  has  been  used  in  Warren  twelve  years  ;  Hyde  Park, 
seven ;  Montclair,  four  years ;  Plainfield,  four ;  Wells  School, 
Boston,  three;  Franklin  School,  N.  J.,  two;  Madison  Avenue 
School,  (xrand  Rapids,  Mich.,  two ;  Linden  Street  School,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  two ;  Glendale,  Ohio,  one ;  Williamsport,  recently 
adopted. 

The  following  deductions  are  made  from  the  testimony  of  those 
that  have  used  the  device.  It  is  not  an  innovation.  It  has  been 
proved  that  it  can  be  made  effective  under  certain  conditions. 
There  must  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  teacher  to  the 
pupil,  only  a  sliifting  of  methods  of  teaching  conduct.  Eternal 
vigilance  must  be  exercised  over  every  student  whom  the  mantle 
of  office  has  fallen  upon.  There  must  be  as  much  care  in  the 
teaching  of  government  as  in  teaching  of  geography.  The  plan 
of  government  must  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  students. 
Students  must  understand  the  spirit  of  the  device.  They  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  it  and  nmst  be  willing  to  perform  all  the  offices 
demanded  by  it  fearlessly  and  tactfully ;  and  what  is  said  of  the 
pupil  applies  with  more  intensive  force  to  the  teacher  who  tries  the 
plan.  He  must  have  strength  of  character.  He  cannot  lead  effect- 
ively if  he  is  not  all  that  he  tries  to  teach  in  the  way  of  citizen- 
ship. After  having  learned  it  himself,  he  must  teach  the  pupils 
their  duties  to  our  three  national  institutions,  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  state.  He  will  then  have  done  his  duty.  Is  this  worth 
while  ? 
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XN  all  lier  \m\ft  and  eventful  i-ecoi'tls,  there  is  nothinjr  of  wlii<'li 
-^  Xew  Kiijjlaml  liaa  l>ettei'  riglit  to  l>e  proud  tliaii  of  the  fnot 
tliiit.  fniiii  the  lief^iniiiujj,  the  thoughts  of  her  [lecple  have  Ixien 
turned  pre-eminently  t(i  the  importauee  of  the  educntiiin  of  the 
yiinng.  ('(inflicts  with  liidLiins  and  struggles  with  tlie  mother-land 
might  tax  to  the  utninst  the  i-esources  of  the  colonies,  hut  theiv 
was  never  al)sent  the  high  aim  to  lay  strong  and  deep  the  founda- 


tions iif  worthy  eihiealional  institutiiiiis.  Kivst,  side  hy  side,  tlie 
ehnii'h  and  the  si-lioiilhouse, —  then  the  l)egiiniings  uf  Harvaitl  and 
Vale,  iif  Amiierst  and  Williams,  and  later  on,  ime  by  one,  of  those 
academies  whicli  have  done  so  much  ti)  mould  the  charactei-s  and 
train  the  minds  of  New  Kngland's  Suns  and  (hiughtei-s. 

On  a  (-<)nmianding  site,  overlooking  for  miles  the  iM-autiful  val- 
hry  of  the  Mernuiack  aiut  the  opposite  heights  of  Ilaverliill.  there 
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stands  to-day  a  stately  edifice  amidst  ample  lawiis  and  groves,  the 
present  home  of  Bradford  Academy.  An  existence  of  a  century  is 
something  of  which  to  boast  in  a  new  and  changeful  land  like  ours, 
and  Bradford,  fair  and  vigorous  as  it  now  presents  itself,  has  a  his- 
tory dating  back  to  1 803,  and  looks  forward  to  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennial next  year. 

Although  originally  intended  as  a  school  for  both  young  men 
and  yovuig  women,  yet  its  destiny  was  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  first,  girls  largely  outnumbered  boys  among  the  pupils. 
In  1836,  it  became  a  school  for  girls  exclusively,  thus  standing 
forth  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  female  education,  before  colleges 
for  girls  were  dreamed  of.  Is  it  probable  that  thej'  would  ever 
have  been  more  than  dreamed  of,  but  for  the  cultured  women 
whom  such  early  academies  trained  Jind  sent  forth  ? 

The  hearts  that  have  loved  Bradford  rejoice  that  she  wears  the 
crown  of  her  hundred  years  with  perennial  grace,  that  her  present 
fulfils  the  promise  of  her  past  and  gives  token  of  a  long  and  pros- 
perous future. 

It  is  interesting  to  picture,  as  well  as  one  can,  the  school  of 
those  early  days, — the  plain  little  two-roomed  building,  where  on 
the  left  gatliered  sixty  girls,  and  on  the  right,  twenty-seven  boys. 
The  course  of  study  for  young  women  comprised  Morse's  Geogra- 
phy, Murrray's  Grammar,  with  Pope's  Kssay  on  Man  for  a  pareing- 
book,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  composition  and  embroidery  on  satin. 

Those  were  the  days  of  small  tilings  in  the  education  of  women, 
but  Bradford  has  kept  pace  steadily  with  progress  elsewhere,  while 
the  training  it  has  given  has  always  tended  to  the  developement  of 
strong,  true,  well-rounded  character,  iis  well  as  to  the  graces  that 
make  up  a  refined  womanhood.  The  roll  of  those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  its  care  to  fill  honorable  places  as  wives  and  mothers, 
as  missionaries  and  teachers,  is  a  long  and  worthy  one  —  foremost 
thereon  in  point  of  time  and  renown  being  those  pioneer  mission- 
aries, Harriet  Newell  and  Ann  Judson.  That  life  should  be  earn- 
estly and  conscientiously  lived,  that  the  opportunities  of  school- 
days were  golden  ones,  that  Alma  Mater  expected  every  daughter 
to  do  her  best  in  the  world  has  been  the  spirit  throughout.  The 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  moral  and  spiritual  training  has 
been  positive,  yet,  at  the  same  time  natural  and  healthful.     The 
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■  Study  iif  the  Bible,  whicli  is  iimde  so  prominent  in  modem  girls" 
t-nlleges,  has  been  a  sort  of  tradition  at  Bradford,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  her  students,  older  and  younger,  find  to  have  proved 
a  more  valuable  part  of  their  education. 

Twice  in  its  history,  has  the  school  outgrown  its  old  shell  to 
enter  a  more  stately  mansion.  In  184t,  what  was  then  called  the 
"New  Hall"  was  erected, and  from  its  p:irtals,  went  forth  the  first 
ivgularly  gi'iiduated  class,  to  he  followed  by  a  long  series  of  gradu- 
jit+'s,  by  whom  those  walls  were  held   in  almost  reverential  regard. 


and  Ut  whom  the  wise  and  thorough  instruction  therein  imparted 
pixived  an  ever-abiding  stimulus  and  inspii'ation.  To  meet  the  en- 
lai;ging  requirements  of  the  school,  the  present  buildmg  was  erected 
some  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoiisimd 
<lollars.  It  has  since  received  many  improvements  and  enlarge- 
ments, and  is  rich  in  all  the  appliances  needful  for  a  well-equijiped 
modem  eilucational  institution,  as  well  as  for  a  refined  home  for 
young  women.  Not  too  remote  for  its  students  to  have  the  advan- 
tages of  the  literarj-,  musical  and  artistic  opportunities  of  a  center 
Aii  culture  like  Boston,  yet  amid  surroundings  so  rural  as  to  afford 
a  lai^e  variety  of  pleasant  country  walks ;  —  with  extensive  pleas- 
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ure  grounds,  a  lake  for  skating  and  boating,  tennis  courts  luid  bas- 
ket ball  grounds,  and — not  in  any  wise  to  fall  l)eliind  in  the  march 
of  affairs — golf-links ;  what  farther  could  the  heart  of  the  progres- 
sive young  woman  of  the  day  lusk  for  its  satisfaction  ?  To  those 
of  an  older  day  whose  wildest  dreams  of  excitement  were  limited 
to  a  walk  up  Joel's  Road,  or  a  half-surreptitious  visit  to  the  con- 
fectioner's, it  seems  strange  indeed  to  hear  of  match-games  with 
other  schools  and  a  general  field-day  whicli  are  among  the  plans  of 
the  athletic  associations  for  the  coming  spiing. 

For  indoor  amusements,  the  girls  have  access  to  three  spacious 
parlors,  with  a  charming  outk)ok  over  river,  valley  and  hills,  and 
adorned  with  choice  works  of  art.  Here,  for  a  half  hour  after  din- 
ner, they  gather  for  chat  or  music,  as  they  like.  Kvery  Saturday 
evening  the  school  comes  together  in  the  large  gymnasium,  one 
end  of  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  stage,  and  where  weekly  the  differ- 
ent classes  entertain  one  another  with  a  play  or  a  nuisical,  closing, 
very  likely,  with  a  little  impromptu  dance. 

It  is  not  to  l)e  supposed,  however,  that  amusement  is  the 
chief  end  for  which  Bradford  Academy  exists,  or  that  while  stress 
is  laid  upon  tlie  need  of  the  sound  body,  there  is  not  also  generous 
provision  for  a  broad  and  sound  intellectual  training.  Three 
rooms  over  the  parlors  give  space  for  the  admirably  selected  library 
of  over  six  thousand  volumes,  and  for  the  department  of  ])eriodi- 
cals  and  news[)apers.  The  recitation-rooms  are  fully  supplied  with 
whatever  is  needful  for  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  taught,  and 
the  music-rooms  and  scientific  laboratories  are  i^cjually  well 
e( I  nipped. 

For  the  study  of  art,  not  only  is  there  a  studio,  furnished  with 
casts,  but  the  entire  building  al)oun(ls  in  works  of  art,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Raphaers  Hours  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
Arundel  prints,  the  value  of  which  has  so  greatly  increased  of  late. 
Most  of  these  treasures  were  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  I).  War- 
ren, h)ng  a  trustee  of  the  school,  and  it  was  through  her  generosity, 
also,  tliat  the  west  parlor  was  adorned  with  a  large  numl)er  of 
choice  paintings  by  noted  aitists,  the  sight  of  which  is  a  constantly 
refining  and  elevating  hifluence.  The  president  of  a  famous  col- 
lege for  yoTUig  women,  on  recently  visiting  Bradford,  congratulated 
its  students  on  the  spaciousness  of  their  rooms,  and  a  glimpse  into 
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one  of  these  suites  will  iit  iuiy  tiijie  show  thiit  the  girls  uppreeiat*^ 
tlieir  <nmrter8  and  hiive  known  how  to  fit  them  up  with  the  diiiiity, 
aesthetic  nnd  fanciful  fnniishings  so  dear  to  tlie  achool^ii-rs  heart, 
A  jiiwhiate  of  the  old  time,  who,  like  the  writer,  retains  a  tender 
feeling  f<»r  those  days  of  severe  simplicity,  may  still  realize  when 
us  a  guest  she  i-etunin  to  Ahmi  Alater,  that  the  present  is  hut  the 
natural  outgi-owth  of  tlie  past,  suid,  iis  she  looks  around  lier,  W 
pauloned  the  wish  tliat  it  were  possilile  to  he  yoimg  again,  to  live 
anil  enjoy  and  study  under  the  slieltering  care  of  dear  old  Hrad- 
fonl. 


Tlie  new  colleges  have  stretehed  forth  their  hands  to  the  young 
women  of  the  country,  who  have  fiwked  to  tlit-iii  in  hosts,  and  it 
is  a  good  work  wliich  Itradfoixl  Academy  d(»es  in  giving  t<"t  those 
who  seek  it  a  th<irough  preparation  for  these  Ingher  institutions. 
In  the  future,  a  college  preparatory  c-oui-se  will  lie  placed  side  hy 
side  with  the  general  course.  During  the  last  few  yeai-s,  high 
school  graduates  in  increasingly  laiye  numhei-s  have  applie<l  ftu'ad- 
admis.sion  and  for  these,  a  special  coni-se  of  two  years  is  pnividcd. 
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With  less  ambitious  aims  than  the  college,  Bradford  offers  a 
generous  course  of  study,  the  assurance  of  training  for  a  broad, 
sweet  womanhood,  gentle  direction,  close  and  kindly  fellowship 
with  teachers  and  schoolmates,  and  culture  physical,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual. 

A  noble  institution  lives,  not  merely  in  brick  and  mortar,  but  in 
the  echoes  of  its  influence  which  "  roll  from  soul  to  soul,  and  grow 
forever  and  forever."  It  is  not  fine  buildings  ngr  an  outlook  upon 
fair  scenery,  not  pictures  nor  luxurious  furnishings  which  make 
the  true  life  of  a  school,  but  something  more  vital  and  personal. 
It  is  the  abiding  power  of  a  long  succession  of  wise  and  earnest 
teachers  that  has  made  the  Bradford  about  which  the  affections  of 
its  daughters  gather.  The  old  order  nmst  change  here  as  else- 
where, while  the  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  remains  unquenched. 

In  the  present  management  of  the  school,  there  is  the  promise 
of  continued  and  enlarged  success.  The  principal,  Miss  Laura  A. 
Knott,  by  training,  experience  and  high  personal  qualities,  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  vivify  tlie  traditions  of  the  past  with  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  new  century  and  to  maintain,  for  the  Bradford  Acad- 
emy of  the  future,  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  hundred  years 
upon  which  it  proudly  looks  back. 
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NATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BKSSIB  L.  PUTNAM,  CONNEAUT  LAKE,  PA. 

ARLY  ill  the  fourteenth  century  Venice  and  other  Italian 


cities  instituted  so-called  botanical  gardens  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science.  I^he  foundations  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
were  laid  in  Paris  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, —  for 
the  trivial  reason,  it  is  true,  "because  the  embroiderers  of  the 
court  dresses  needed  new  floral  designs."  Comenius  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  in  every  school  a  garden  in  which  pupils  could 
deliglit  their  eyes  in  seeing  trees,  flowers  and  herbs ;  Pestalozzi 
recognized  the  necessity  of  putting  children  to  work  in  garden 
and  field ;  Froebel  perpetuated  the  name  in  a  system  which  wiU 
render  his  memory  undying.  Despite  these  and  other  preliminary 
movements,  the  school  garden  as  a  real  factor  of  educational  work 
among  the  lower  grades  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

Of  European  birtli,  its  trans-Atlantic  use  has  been  upon  purely 
economic  lines,  the  prime  object  being  to  make  better  gardeners, 
fruit-growers  and  agriculturists;  incidentally,  however,  it  has 
catered  to  individual  needs  at  the  same  time,  and  the  impecunious 
teacher  realizes  from  its  products  a  considerable  source  of  food 
supply. 

Each  country  has  modified  the  plan  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
own  peculiar  conditions.  Thus  we  find  the  Belgians  devoting 
their  attention  to  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  to  these  the  French,  with 
their  proverbial  liking  for  pretty  things,  have  added  flowers ;  the 
Swedes  ai'e  absorbed  in  the  agricultural  phases ;  the  Swiss  have* 
engrafted  the  pedagogical  with  the  practical  in  their  treatment  of 
horticulture  iuid  rural  embellishment;  while  the  Austrians  have 
still  farther  broadened  its  mission  by  adding  mstruction  in  natural 
history.  The  shortest  way,  says  Dr.  Ruland,  to  promote  not  only 
natural  history  and  science,  but  the  ability  to  enjoy  beauty,  to  love 
nature,  is  through  the  school  garden ;  for  childhood  is  ever  most 
impressionable,  most  accessible  to  persuasion  and  direction. 

In  America  the  plan,  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  been  to  render  the 
culture  of  the  soil  subservient  to  that  of  the  mind ;  to  supply  the 
fundamental  principles  of  husbandry  in    conjunction  with  those 
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broader  ones  which  tend  to  make  life  noliler,  happier.  The  initia- 
tory steps  were  taken  by  a  Boston  grammar  school  iii  1891,  the 
ideal  of  its  promoters  being  thus  emphasized :  '*  (Growing  plants, 
from  the  first  sign  of  germination  to  the  full  perfection  of  blossom 
and  fruit,  and  edible  roots  in  all  stages,  give  constant  opportunity 
for  study.  We  believe  that  by  means  of  the  school  garden,  chil- 
dren can  be  so  trained  to  appreciate  plants  growing  naturally  that 
the  present  custom  of  laying  out  public  gardens  with  flowering 
and  folitige  plants  arranged  in  the  form  of  grotesque  designs, 
portraits  of  distinguished  men,  symbols  of  trades,  spiritual  sug- 
gestions or  emblems,  and  rolls  of  carpeting  framed  and  left  out  in 
rain  and  sunshine,  will  in  time  disapi)ear.  Setting  rows  of  ph'uits 
in  military  precision  and  replacing  them  l)y  others  like  magic  can 
have  but  little  educational  value." 

It  was  decided  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  work;  and  since 
the  admission  of  greenhouse  plants  might  induce  some  with  over- 
flowing i)ui*ses  to  press  into  service  the  florist's  work  rather  than 
tliat  bearing  their  owni  personal  stamp,  only  native  plants  were  at 
first  included,  though  exotics  have  since  been  given  a  secondary 
place.  The  collection  now  comprises  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
native  plants,  and  has  each  year  captured  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Massachusett-s  Horticultural  Society  for  the  l)est  school  garden. 

Setting  aside  the  economy  in  such  a  collection, —  an  important 
consideration  where  there  is  no  appro[)riation  of  public  funds, — 
diildren  take  infinite  pleasure  in  transplanting  wayside  beauties, 
and  thereby  appreciate  more  fully  the  state  of  proprietorship  than 
Avould  be  possible  were  the  original  stock  obtained  by  purchase. 
Bedsides,  in  making  the  collection  they  are  brought  into  intimate 
association  witli  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  various  species, 
nearer  to  Nature's  heart.  Woodland,  meadow  and  pasture  have 
each  their  characteristic  flora;  'Mvater  plants"  and  '*  drought 
plants"  blend  together  upon  neutral  ground  into  those  requiring 
a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  And  the  arrangement  of  these 
plant  colonies,  the  superiority  of  certain  species  in  maintaining 
their  position  ev^en  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker,  are  in  them- 
selves material  for  several  interesting  lessons. 

However,  a  word  of  caution  may  be  necessary  against  the  ruth- 
less destruction  of  rare  or  delicate  s[)ecies.     The  total  extermina- 
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tion  of  the  much  prized  climbmg  fern  from  its  hist  known  station 
in  New  York, —  and  this  despite  the  most  energetic  eflfoits  of  the 
owner  for  its  preservaticm, —  is  but  one  of  tlie  numerous  recent 
instances  of  vandalism  mounied  throughout  the  botanical  world. 
While  many  native  plants  thrive  in  cultivation,  some  growing  with 
increiused  vigor,  a  few  pine  away  and  die  of  utter  liome-sickness. 
I^et  rare  forms  be  reverently  guarded  in  nature's  sanctuary,  and 
only  those  of  un(]uestionable  ablility  to  withstand  transplanting 
be  disturl)ed. 

Tliere  will  still  remain  an  ample  supply  from  which  to  ch(M)se, 
though  natural  re(|uirements  and  available  conditions  should  ever 
be  kept  in  mind.  'J'o  expec^t  the  dainty  maiden-hair  fern  to  thrive 
unshielded  from  the  burniiifj  ravs  of  tlie  midday  sun  is  as  al>surd 
as  to  hope  for  water  lilies  from  a  bed  of  dry  sand ;  yet  the  former 
revels  with  its  wildling  cousins  in  partial  shade  and  moisture, 
and  tlie  latter  is  happy  even  ^vithin  the  limited  boundaries  of  the 
tul>pond.  The  \"irginian  creeper  is  without  a  peer  for  rapidly 
covering  a  building,  its  stem  tendrils  showing  m  tlie  disk-like 
suckers  one  of  the  special  adaptations  for  climbing,  the  foliage 
arrangement  disi)laying  the  care  with  which  leaves  may  be  dis- 
posed to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light.  The  com- 
mon blue  violet,  with  its  large,  sliowy  flowers  of  sprmg  followed 
by  apetalous  midsummer  blossoms  most  prolific  in  fruit,  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  illustrati(ms  of  cleistogamy.  And  the  greatest 
advantage  is,  we  are  studying  nature  at  first  hand ;  her  subjects, 
unmodified  by  florists '  arts,  surrounded  bv  their  natural  attendants 
and  companions. 

To  fully  realize  its  expediency,  the  wonderful  relationship 
between  flowers  and  insects  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  marvel 
at  the  beef-like  color  and  carrion-like  odor  of  a  certain  exotic 
arum;  that  they  are  not  without  design,  the  harmony  in  all  life 
proclaims ;  yet  the  natural  attendants  l)emg  removed,  their  signifi- 
cance may  \ye  only  surmised.  Hut  go  to  the  skunk-cabbage  of  our 
own  l)Ogs,  and  the  similar  provisicms  at  once  reveal  the  plan. 
Here  we  And  l)ee  and  fly  at  work,  both  aiding  in  the  distribution 
of  pollen,  and  thiLs  promoting  the  general  good  signified  by  cross- 
fertilization.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  harmony  and 
mutual  advantage  which  should  everywhere  prevail.     Who  that 
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has  watched  the  bumble  bee,  after  repeated  efforts,  finally  gain 
entrance  to  the  bud-like  corolla  of  the  closed  gentian,  and  still  fur- 
ther noted  its  frantic  struggles  to  escape,  will  doubt  the  Divine 
direction  of  its  ways!  Yet  if  blossom  and  bee  were  separated, 
the  mission  of  the  closed  corolla  would  remain  unknown  I 

The  patriotic  sentiment  in  our  hearts  should  arouse  us  to  no 
longer  deserve  the  charge  that,  "  In  Europe,  people  make  a 
specialty  of  '  American  Plants,'  while  we  in  America  do  not  even 
know  what  they  are."  The  Mayflower  which  greeted  the  Pilgrim, 
the  columbine  which  unites  so  many  symbols  of  the  Union,  the 
golden-rod  which  sheds  sunshine  along  the  path  of  the  dying  year, 
these  and  many  others  have  mdividual  characteristics  and  histori- 
cal associations  which  should  enshrine  them  in  the  hearts  of  all 
true  Americans. 
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THU  MYTH  IN  THE  HOME. 

MARGARET   A.    KKLLY,     MUSKEGON,    MICH. 

HE  vaiying  phases  of  the  utility  of  the  myth  for  study  are  as 
endless  as  are  those  of  the  subject  itself.  We  have  had  the 
question  of  its  place  in  literature,  music,  art,  and  even  in  the 
drama.  Now,  last  but  not  least,  comes  that  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  child  mind  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  myths  in 
the  lower  primaiy  grades. 

The  latter  phase  has  brought  about  seemingly  two  results, — 
eitlier  the  total  rejection  of  the  idea  as  something  not  to  be  con- 
sidered or  a  gradual  adoption  of  the  same  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  While  plau&ible  objections  may  appear  to  have  substan- 
tiated the  first  course,  the  latter  would  seem  to  exemplify  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  that  will  in  time  be  further  sustained  in  the 
rich  fruition  of  a  futrure  heritage. 

It  is  because  the  idea  of  the  certainty  ol  this  result  has  imbued 
itself  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  a  request  from  a  Mother's  Club  inter- 
ested in  child  study,  for  something  in  connection  therewith  and 
pertaining  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper,  that  suggested  the 
use  of  the  myth  in  a  much  closer  relation  to  the  child  than  in  the 
primaiy  grade  —  a  relation  that  has  apparently  been  little  dwelt 
upon  (or  if  at  all,  solely  through  a  suggested  advertising  medium), — 
namely  —  'I'he  Myth  in  the  Home  —  for  the  little  ones  below  tlie 
school  age.  Here  i,t  may  well  be  made  a  fitting  accompaniment  to 
the  nursery  rhyme  and  jingle,  forming  as  it  were,  the  concrete  that 
firmly  cements  the  playful  with  the  serious,  the  wonderful  witli 
the  real,  the  actual  with  the  spiritual  in  the  delicate  organism  of 
the  child  mind.  Embodying  in  the  whole  a  secure  foundation  for 
the  little  child  world  that  is  being  slowly  but  surely  rounded  out 
by  the  ceaseless  inpourings  and  outpourings  of  the  childish  uitel- 
lect. 

Nor  need  we  give  the  myth  thus  early  with  the  idea  of  a  change 
later  when  the  so-called  "  transition  period  "  from  the  mythical  to 
the  real,  steps  in.  (This  is  one  of  the  theories  advanced  by  some 
writers  in  support  of  introducing  the  myth  in  the  primary  grades. 
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i.  e.,  ''  a  myth-making ''  period  iii  every  child's  life,  during  which 
time  only,  the  myths  need  l)e  given). 

Rightly  understood, —  so  it  seems  to  me, —  and  if  the  idea  of 
giving  the  myths  is  accepted  at  all,  there  should  be  no  such  transi- 
tion. They  should  and  will  still  hold  their  rightful  place  mimind- 
ful  of  the  peri(Kl  when  what  is  designated  as  the  real  or  practical 
in  education,  is  felt  to  he  of  more  material  consequence  to  be  im- 
phnited.  They  will  l)e  encompassed  in  like  manner  as  are  the 
latter  in  their  allotted  space  in  the  foundation  and  insonuich  lus 
tlie  real  is  expected  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  future  character 
buildhig,  so  too  the  myth  should  play  its  part  thmughout  all  time. 

And  why  reject  the  myth  at  all?  If  we  acknowledge  a  myth- 
making  stage  in  tlie  development  of  the  child-life,  then  must  we 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  supplying  that  stage.  Wherefore 
would  be  the  practical  utility  of  so  doing  if  there  must  Ix*  associ- 
ated with  it  the  idea  of  a  complete  witlidrawal  within  a  short 
period,  satisfying  (Kirselves  that  we  have  performed  a  conscious 
duty  in  whatever  impression  may  have  been  conveyed  and  assimi- 
lated, vet  (mlv  to  be  classed  as  an  insignificant,  brief,  ftdfiUimi 
clement  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Should  we  not  rather  look  upon  this  appenr'uu/'tO'be-mtffhical  ntatje^ 
as  an  evolutionary  period  divineh'  instituted,  which  if  closely 
studied  and  rightly  interpreted,  would  but  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
closer  one  keeps  in  toudi  with  the  child  life  the  nearer  they  are  to 
truth  and  its  revelations.     (This  latter  fact  is  based  on  experience. ) 

With  this  j^hase  before  us,  can  we  then  safely  introduce  the  myth 
but  to  reject,  without  a  resultant  positive  harm,  jiot  to  the  myth,  but 
to  the  mind  alone.  Is  it  necessary  that  in  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  educational  growth  as  regards  the  child,  that  the  myth 
should  l)e  subjected  to  the  same  process  as  were  the  nursery 
rhymes  in  the  past  but  that  are  now  Ixnng  resurrected  and  used 
as  containing  a  deep  underlying  philosophy  and  therefore  to  l)e 
rendered  as  educative  and  as  classical  literature?  Must  the  myth 
needs  Ix^  so  relegated  to  be  again  revived  when  some  future  genera- 
tion is  seeing  the  completion  of  the  present  cycle  of  educational 
thought?  This  seems  superfluous  if  we  are  to  consider  true  edu- 
cational progress. 
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Placing  the  myths  at  tlie  very  least,  on  a  par  with  the  story  and 
rhyme  in  the  nursery,  let  us  take  a  view  of  their  adaptation,  util- 
ity and  sustaining  power  through  life. 

Accept  them  as  we  will,  either  as  liuman,  nature,  or  spiritual 
myths,  as  has  been  recognized  —  in  conception,  expression  and 
interpretation  —  they  are  truths  themselves.  Hence  even  as  with 
the  nut,  divested  of  its  outer  covermg,  there  remains  the  savoiy 
kernel  to  either  nourish  and  sustam  life,  or  to  again  be  the  means 
of  reproduction,  so  too,  of  the  myth,  stripped  of  its  fanciful  trim- 
mings there  will  remain  the  truths, —  which  are  its  foundation  — 
to  nurture,  strengthen  and  elevate  lK)th  mmd  and  soul  in  the 
icsthetic  and  ethical  sense  as  well  as  in  the  physical.  Froel)el 
recognizes  this  when  he  says  of  the  fairy  story,  *'  It  is  not  the  gay 
fonns  he  meets  in  the  fairy  tale  which  chann  the  child,  but  a 
HpirltiKil,  hiviHihle  truth  lying  deeper." 

For  this  same  reason,  then,  we  may  so  accept  the  myth,  though 
not  merely  advocathig  it  as  a  more  poetical  way  of  expressing 
truths,  as  advanced.  True,  the  poetic  sense  is  stinndated  and  cul- 
tivated from  their  study  and  use,  but  to  base  this  cultivation  solely 
on  the  language  or  even  the  many  fanciful  and  Ixjautiful  word 
pictures  contained  therein,  is  but  to  make  the  poet's  work  a 
sinecure  indeed.  For  the  poet's  as  well  as  the  artist's  ideal  is  tlie 
portrayal  of  their  highest  conceptions  of  the  iNuer  jneanhu/.  As 
Longfellow  truly  says,  '*  What  we  call  miracles  and  wcmders  of 
art  are  not  so  to  him  who  created  them,  for  they  were  created  by 
the  natural  movement  of  his  own  great  soul."  And  so  it  is  in  the 
unconscious  absorption  of  the  spiritual  truths  in  the  myth,  all 
luirevealed  as  they  yet  are  in  the  cliild's  mind,  that  tlie  (/Ift  of 
poetry  may  be  given  firm  root  and  nourished. 

Nor  should  we  present  the  myth  to  the  child  mind  witli  the 
hope  or  conviction  that  cont4\ct  with  the  real  in  this  practical  world 
of  ours,  will  lead  to  a  proper  and  natural  disenchantment  (the 
resultant  substanc^e  of  another  theory  presented  hi  favor  of  using 
the  myth  in  the  primary  grade),  causing  them  to  be  left  behind  as 
were  the  tovs  and  ijames  of  childhood. 

Do  this  and  they  will  l)e  at  no  late  day  resurrected  by  the  child, 
as  a  factor  of  unMirfm  the  store  of  knowledge  he  is  rapidly  accu- 
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mulating  out  of  his  multitudinous  experiences,  in  his  self-efforts 
to  solve  the  meaning  of  life. 

Rather  should  we  advance  the  myth  story  as  the  progress  in 
tender  years  is  made  by  the  child.  Then  as  the  queries  come,  en- 
large upon  their  meaning  and  application  and  in  the  correlation 
with  their  own  being  and  experiences  when  "  ripening  life's  new 
urgent  mystery  "  is  upon  them  lead  them  to  see  therein,  the  high- 
est spiritual  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  that  existent  and 
awakening  life. 

This  is  wherein  the  real  value  of  the  myth  lies.  When  we  have 
advanced  it  to  this  stage  in  the  child's  life,  little  more  will  be 
needed.  Its  acceptance  in  its  truest  sense  will  have  become  his 
own.  The  power  to  understand,  to  know,  to  enjoy  —  the  spur  to 
renewed  efforts  in  the  creative  activity  stimulated  by  the  many  and 
broad  avenues  life  presents  tlirough  the  wider  knowledge  attained, 
will  have  been  acquired  and  add  their  quota  to  influence,  strengthen 
and  elevate  to  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Again  might  be  mentioned  the  myth  in  connection  with  the  sci- 
■entific  world.  That  world  which  is  so  clearly  and  undeniably 
stamped  as  fact.  Will  not  this  lead  to  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  myth,  is  a  question  that  has  been  often  asked.  Far  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  and  inasmuch  as  the  truth  is  becoming  slowly  to 
be  recognized  that  science  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true  education, 
here  is  where  the  truths  of  the  myths  will  not  only  be  more  appar- 
ent, but  give  tlie  greatest  strength. 

Whether  we  take  them  as  having  their  birth  in  the  mind  of  the 
shepherd  'mid  Chaldean  Hills,  in  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  Egyptian 
plains  or  of  a  Himalaya  environed  being,  the  myth  is  now  recog- 
nized to  contain  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  life.  Truths  dis- 
cerned by  the  impressionable  natures  of  the  early  human  race, 
whose  observations  of  and  close  touch  with  Nature  enabled  them 
to  discern  its  laws,  aim  to  correlate  those  of  their  own  life  there- 
with, and  essaying  through  the  myth  to  embody  in  this  their  imag- 
inative style,  the  recognized  truths. 

Therefore,  as  "Nature  and  life  speak  very  early  to  man,"  and  if 
"  the  whole  future  efficiency  of  man  is  seen  in  the  child  as  a  (/«rw," 
we  may  ask,  can  the  mothers  afford  to  leave  out  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  mingling  the  myth  with  the  nursery^  stoiy  of  musical  and 
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poetical  rythm ;  —  (The  Hindu  belief  that  music  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  that  mythology  and  melody  are  allied  beyond  all  power  of  dis- 
uniting them,  may  not  be  insignificant  here),  or  educators  to  present 
them  as  so  many  doses  to  be  applied  at  a  so-called  "Mythical 
period?"  Surely  not,  if  past  experience  and  the  present  value 
attached  to  science  and  fairy  story  alike,  is  to  mean  anything. 
Now  that  the  myth  has  been  recognized,  let  it  be  applied  in  its  en- 
tire sense  of  vmity  with  educational  growth. 

As  thoughts  for  the  mother  in  the  presentation  of  the  mythical 
stories  to  the  child,  it  may  be  well  to  preface  the  same  with  a  few 
clioice  gems  culled  from  the  soulful  mines  of  thought,  and  given 
form  by  those  who  were  inspired  in  their  zeal  to  mould  a  beautiful 
setting  (encased  in  elegant  simplicity)  for  the  central  and  rarest 
gem  of  all  —  the  little  child, 

'^  As  the  farmer  believes  it  more  advantageous  to  sow  in  mist,  so 
the  first  seeds  of  education  should  fall  in  the  first  and  thickest  mist 
of  life." 

''  As  many  little  ships  draw  a  large  one  into  harbor,  so  inferior 
minds  bring  the  great  one  to  shore  that  it  may  be  unladen." 

This  nature  is  hitherto  a  wintry  desert  full  of  Spring  buds ; 
wherever  a  sunbeam  strikes  it  (for  all  teaching  is  warming  into  life 
rather  than  sowing),  there  .the  green  leaves  burst  forth  and  the 
whole  child's  life  consists  of  tvarm  creation  days.  —  Jean  Paul, 

In  the  presentation  of  the  myth  to  the  child,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  explain  the  inner  meaning  thereof,  but  the  mother  should  have 
in  her  mind  the  thought  or  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  the  story  and 
know  wherein  to  follow  with  repetition  and  consecutiveness,  the 
proper  time  of  giving  and  the  (juality  of  the  food  to  be  so  digested, 
mentally. 

To  reach  the  child,  one  must  become  a*s  a  little  child,  is  the 
•divine  thought,  and 

"  Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 
If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow, 
If  thou  another's  soul  wouldst  reach." 

Hence  the  thought  is  applied  to  the  higher  spiritual  development 
»of  the  adult  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  child. 
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Nothing  can  l)e  done  better  than  to  begin  with  the  **  Clirist-child 
tale«/'  not  a.s  myths  purely,  but  as  truths  solely,  the  purpose  of 
which  should  lie  to  lead  the  child  upward  into  the  higher  realms 
of  thought,  even  a^^  it  is  siiid,  the  noting  of  the  unvaryuig  position 
of  the  dog-star,  uplifted  the  Egyptian  from  his  lower  worship  of 
the  Nile,  to  the  higher  spiritual  worship  of  the  heavens. 

Both  art  and  nature  may  be  wrought  in  by  attractively  picturing 
the  jouniey  to  Bethlehem  with  the  thought  of  the  star,  leading: 
uplifting  ideals  may  l)e  attained  by  thus  dire(*ting  attention  to  these 
"  sky-flowers  "  so  l)eautifully  termed,  and  lookliu/  upward  will  come 
in  time  to  mean  lookhu/  inward. 

Finally  then,  through  the  motlier  love  to  the  greater  love  of  the 
(/hrist-child  for  all,  evolving  itself  in  the  Santa  Claus  myth,  which, 
wlien  its  myst<*ry  comes  to  l)e  questioned,  may  fonn  a  link  to  higher 
things,  by  telling  them  that  Santii  Claus  is  Love,  and  leading  them 
to  see  that  it  is  that  wliich  has  })repared  in  loving  sacrificing  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  others,  the  many  little  gifts,  sur- 
prises and  pleasures,  so  often  received. 

The  need  of  this  same  self-sacriticing  spirit  will  liave  been  already 
transmitted  to  tlie  little  soul  awakening  to  realities,  in  proportion 
as  its  strengtli  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  transmitter,  and  the  les- 
son of, — 


*'  Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 


and 


*'  He  who  gives  himself  with  his  ahns  feeds  tliree, 
Himself,  his  hinigry  neighbor  and  me," 

will  have  l)ec()me  a  life-giving  principle  and  gift-giving, —  now 
dating  with  infancy's  birth, —  will  come  again  in  reality  to  symbol- 
ize faith,  hope  and  charity  as  did  the  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense 
and  myrrh  of  the  wise  men  of  olden  time. 

In  the  nature  myths  lead  the  child  to  see  how  each  part  helps 
the  other,  each  has  its  own  share  of  work  in  the  world,  yet  all  are 
dependent  one  on  the  other  for  all  that  is  best,  working  together 
as  a  part  of  the  whole.  "  To  make  that  wliole  more  perfect,  as 
well  as  one's  self."  Whether  the  myth  typify  the  fruit  or  water 
drop,  this  lesson  may  1h^  easily  brought  out  in  the  idea  of  a  circle. 
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showing  the  perfection  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  the  tiny 
"  seed-baby "  put  into  the  ground,  fed  by  Mother  Earth, —  root, 
tree,  flowers,  fruit  and  seed  come  forth  to  again  begin  the  round ; 
the  baby-drop,  pattering,  rolling  or  falling  to  Earth's  bosom,  seek- 
ing an  outlet,  each  in  its  efforts  leaving  a  path  for  others,  finds  its 
home  —  the  Ocean  —  to  be  again  drawn  up  by  the  sun  (Apollo), 
chased  by  the  wind  (Mercury),  clouds  (Apollo's  cows),  form  crowd 
together,  to  again  return  to  earth,  continuing  the  circuit,  benefit- 
ing, refreshing,  perfecting  in  ever-widening  circles,  and  forming  a 
complete  whole.  So  even,  little  by  little,  do  the  myth  and  story 
expand  the  horizon  of  the  child's  circle,  and  whose  never-ending 
queries  are  but  the  dawning  of  a  ceaseless  search  for  the  connect- 
ing links  to  higher  things.  Let  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  myth  to 
complete  that  circle  to  the  perfecting  of  its  own,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  all  life,  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  broader  sympathy  for  humanity  that  will  come  with  the 
truer  knoweledge  of  life  and  of  self,  understood  through  recogni- 
tion of  natural  laws  in  nature,  will  enhance  further  development 
and  elevate  to  a  more  spiritual  plane.  Not  solely  through  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  but  through  the  unconscious  reve- 
lations that  are  being  inborn  as  it  were,  bringing  an  actual  self  or 
life  —  knowledge  —  the  truest  conception  of  "  Know  thyself  "  and 
in  the  knowing^  others. 

If  the  spiritual  phase  of  the  myth  has  seemingly  been  largely 
dwelt  upon  in  this  paper,  it  is  because  of  the  belief,  that  this  is  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  close  communion  with  and  touch  or  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  which  as  nothing  else  does,  gives  the  substance  to 
the  ideal,  the  basis  of  all  high  aims. 

In  the  above  sense  tlie  truths  of  all  the  myths  may  be  evolved, 
bringing  forth  good  fruit,  linking  and  interlinking,  one  with  the 
other  until  the  broad  expanse  viewed  in  its  entirety,  gives  forth 
convincing  testimony  of  the  existence,  power  and  goodness  of  an 
All-wise  Creator,  evinced  in  the  beauty,  wonder  and  harmony  of 
Nature  and  His  noblest  handiwork, —  Man. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IF  published  reports  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Cecil  Rhodes  be  accurate,  educators  may  safely  draw  some 
wholesome  pedagogical  inferences.  Oxford  scholarships  are  provided 
for  among  all  English  speaking  and  German  states.  Our  own  country 
in  accordance,  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  may  have  about  one  hun- 
dred representatives.  In  the  selection  of  candidates  for  these  scholar- 
ships, it  is  pi*escribed  that  something  more  than  scholastic  attainments 
be  considered.     The  scheme  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Regard  shall  be  had  to  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments. 

2.  His  fondness  for  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
football,  and  the  like. 

3.  His  qualities  of  manhood,  such  as  truth,  courage,  devotion  to 
duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindness,  unselfishness 
and  fellowship. 

4.  His  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character 
and  instincts  to  lead  and  take  interest  in  his  schoolmates ;  for  these 
latter  attributes  will  likely  in  after  life  guide  him  to  esteem  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim. 

Here  is  a  layman's  comprehensive  though  very  condensed  estimate  of 
what  is  really  worth  while  in  education  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  and  the  community.     It  means  an  attempt  to  value  the 
physical  and  moral  qualities  in  the  making  of  the  man.     It  hints  at  the 
interest  society  has  in  personal  health  and  decency  and  helpfulness.     It 
recognizes   a   calculable   value  in   sympathy   and    kindly    interest   in 
one's    fellows  not   less  than    in    learning,    skill,  strength,  endurance 
and   courage.     It   means   a   readjustment  of   current   and  traditional 
standards  of  excellence  in  college  and  laboratory.     Though  assigned 
first  place  in  the  inventory,  scholarship  is  regarded  as  subject  to  fre- 
quent degeneracy,  book*discipleship,  pedantry  and  aloofness  fix>ro  pub- 
lic interests.     The  scheme  is  thoroughly  original  and  suggestive  of  a 
keen  insight  into  the  larger  meanings  of  an  educated  citizenship.     In 
the  effort  to  give  these  four  factors  comparative  values,  it  is  further 
provided  that,  in  the  awards,  the  first  shall  count  for  four-tenths,  the 
second,  one-tenth,  the  third,  three- tenths,  and  the  fourth,  two- tenths. 
An   examination   shall   determine   the  first ;    the  head  masters  of  the 
schools  the  fourth ;  and  the  ballot  votes  of  fellow  students,  the  second 
and  thiixl  points ;  the  sum  of  all  these  marks  to  determine  the  standing 
of  each  candidate.     In  a  measure  the  same  qualities  may  be  considered 
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as  fandameiital  in  the  education  of  pupils  of  the  lower  schools  as  well. 
And  tea<;her8  not  less  than  college  professors  are  interested  to  see  that 
what  is  vital  to  success  in  the  man  is  properly  and  sensibly  prepared 
for  in  the  youth.  Picked  men  having  had  &  picked  education  should 
be  guarantee  of  wholesontie  public  service  not  less  than  a  rich  personal 
life. 

THE  generation  has  had  no  better  example  of  great  success  in  life 
in  spite  of  the  schools,  than  that  afforded  by  the  achievements 
tind  resources  of  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  It  is  not  meant  that  he 
^ot  nothing  from  the  schools  he  attended  as  a  lad,  for,  in  his  own 
words,  he  got  much.  They  afforded  him  manifold  opportunities,  which, 
fortunately,  he  used  at  timed  in  his  own  way.  But  he  was  the  last  to 
■censure  his  teachers,  miserably  as  they  seem'  to  have  misunderstood 
him.  From  boyhood  he  longed  to  sketch  and  color,  and  6ome  close  to 
living,  growing,  interesting  things.  Other  lessons  seemed  not  only 
more  important  .than  "pencil  scribbling,"  but  exclusively  important. 
In  after  years  he  speaks  of  saying  to  one  of  these  teachers,  "  Do  not 
-chide  yourself  for  keepiiig  the  pencils  from  me ;  you  never  did,  you 
tried,  but  you  gave  it  up.  *  »  •  »  Lazy  as  I  seemed  to  be,  I  was 
never  idle  in  my  mind,  and  I  can  see  now  the  flickering  light  and  shade 
among  the  leaves  of  the  Old  schoolhouse  maples  —  see  the  squirming 
•caterpillar  dangling  from  his  silken  thread  and  swinging  in  the  summer 
breeze."  His  childhood  years  were  not  lost  to  him,  for  his  eyes  were 
open  to  treasures  of  which  books  could  tell  him  but  little,  and  his  mind 
alert  to  catch  and  fix  their  inner  meaning,  and  his  hand  delicately  dex- 
trous in  giving  them  shape,  for  duller  eyes,  and  heavier  minds  and 
-clumsier  fingers.  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  artist  first,  and  Naturalist 
and  Author  in  his  own  good  time,  spent  half  his  years  of  understand- 
ing in  ignorance  of  his  mission.  What  might  not  the  schools  have 
done  however,  in  that  first  score  years  of  his  life  to  discover  and  en- 
•courage  and  give  sensible  direction  to  his  over- mastering  passion  "  to 
be  about  his  Master's  business?" 

MODERN  school  equipments  are  rich  in  the  many  sided  views  of 
life,  brought  to  the  attention  of  children;  which  means  not 
that  the  Course  of  Study  is  being  crowded  with  new  subjects,  so  much 
ss  that  new  views  are  being  taken  of  what  is  important  for  the  child  to 
learn  or  to  know  or  to  use.  School  and  home  interests  are  being 
brought  into  closer  relations.  What  concerns  the  child  outside  of 
school,  may  not  safely  be  neglected  in  school.     School  interests  are  a 
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part  of  the  universal  interests  of  the  pupil  of  whatever  age,  and  moat 
be  taught  as  having  organic  connections.  Doubtless  the  apparent  over- 
crowding is  incident  to  the  inability  of  teachers  to  exchange  the  pre- 
scribed lesson  and  memoriter  method  for  the  freer  use  of  personal 
interest  and  daily  happenings  among  children  and  among  the  people 
whose  life  they  know.  The  attempt  is  made  by  teachers  to  still  do  the 
task  work  of  pi*escription  and  the  fixed  assignment,  and  add  the  story 
and  constructive  exercise  and  conversational  sharing  and  an  interested 
self-initiative.  They  forget  that  this  may  take  the  place  of  much  of 
that,  and  the  same  formal  results  in  language  and  mental  habit  be 
attained. 

THE  Home  Reading  Series  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  home 
both  the  attractiveness  of  certain  of  the  interest-provoking  and 
broadening  school  exercises,  and  the  system  an.d  method  of  the  day's 
order.  The  series  edited  by  Dr.  Harris  and  published  by  the  Appletons 
includes  now  a  score  or  more  of  well  graded  books,  with  others  in  pre- 
paration. Nature  work,  Science,  Geography,  Travel,  History,  Biogra- 
phy, Ethics,  Morals,  Literature,  Art,  etc.,  are  all  given  one  or  more 
volumes  each.  They  represent  all  the  classes,  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  upper  grammar  grades.  The  use  of  these  or  similar  books  in  the 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  homes,  has  greatly  improved  the  instruction  in 
the  traditional  subjects  even,  —  reading,  composition,  talking,  calcula- 
tion, geography  and  history.  They  extend  the  horizon  of  the  child's 
life,  and  manifold  his  interests,  and  give  them  a  setting  of  permanent 
value.  Geography  is  not  less  taught,  but  given  a  richer  content ;  his- 
tory is  viewed  from  the  life  side,  i*ather  than  from  the  printed  page 
alone ;  nature  is  looked  at  in  an  appreciative  way,  and  as  a  whole  with 
wonderfully  interesting  manifestations,  not  analytically  and  critically. 
These  are  not  meaut  by  any  clear-minded  teacher  as  new  subjects,  but 
new  phases  of  the  usual  subjects,  whose  beholding  is  meant  to  open  the 
mind's  eyes,  and  develop  an  alert  and  abiding  interest. 

THE  recent  death  of  our  friend  and  co-worker,  Col.  Parker,  makes 
mention  of  his  contribution  to  this  series  in  this  connection 
timely.  As  projected,  this  plan  included  a  dozen  or  more  books  deal- 
ing with  farm  life,  geographical  stories,  simple  historical  sketches,  Bos- 
ton and  its  Suburbs,  and  the  Story  of  the  Flags  of  the  Nations. 
Everything  is  treated  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  The  most  inter- 
esting in  many  ways,  and  the  most  suggestive  of  these  sketches  are 
those  that  picture  and  narrate  farm  life  and  experiences.     Here  are  the 
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great  primary  activities  that  appeal  to  children,  and  especially  to  boys. 
*'  Play-time  and  Seed-time,"  Volume  I.  in  Uncle  Robert's  Geography, 
^'  is  an  attempt,"  said  the  author,  '^  to  bring  that  which  is  spontaneously 
close  to  the  child's  mind  still  closer.  It  should  make  the  child  feel  the 
value  of  play  and  games,  of  romps  in  the  realm  of  nature,  of  sports  in 
their  transitions  to  work,  of  loving  relationship  and  duties  toward  the 
whole  family."  Acquaintance  with  the  local  rural  bird  life,  the  coming 
of  Spring  and  the  flowers,  domestic  animals,  play  and  tenting  in  the 
woodlands,  the  home  manufacture  of  toys,  the  games  of  rural  children, 
etc.,  are  topics  of  perennial  interest  to  children  whether  they  have  ever 
lived  in  the  country  or  not.  The  characteristic  work  of  the  farm,  the 
habits  and  care  of  domestic  animals,  the  house  garden,  woodlands  and 
their  uses,  the  fencing,  draining,  fertilizing  and  tilling  of  farm  lands, 
useful  and  harmful  wild  animals,  rivers  and  smaller  streams  and  their 
economic  value ;  afford  lessons  of  great  suggestiveness  to  children,  and 
opportunities  for  numerous  and  varied  school  room  exercises. 

OF  the  same  class  of  helpful  school  and  home  books,  are  *'  On  the 
Old  Frontier,"  '' The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  *' The  Log  School 
House  on  the  Columbia,"  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  and  "The  Country 
School  in  New  England  " ;  all  of  which  depict  the  simple,  meaningful, 
practical  but  inspiring  conditions,  interests  and  tasks  of  the  rural 
life.  The  close  touch  with  nature,  the  occupations  that  connect  know- 
ing with  thrifty  doing,  the  habit  of  self-helpfulness,  the  simple  living 
that  belongs  to  the  country  and  suburban  life  afford  opportunities  for 
resourceful  teaching  that  greatly  enriches  the  otherwise  formal  exercises 
of  many  schools. 


COMMUNICA  TIOK 

DATE   REFERENCES    IN    HISTORY. 

"The  Tudor  period  in  English  history  covers  the  sixteenth  century." 
As  I  read  this  there  flashes  into  consciousness  the  image  1 6,  and  I 
momentarily  associate  the  Tudors  with  the  number  16.  But  being  a 
well-read  student  of  history,  by  a  violent  mental  wrench,  I  recall  that 
the  Tudors  reigned  during  the  fifteen  hundreds ;  or,  perhaps,  I  remem- 
ber that  the  sixteenth  century  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sixteen  hun- 
dreds, but  belongs   to   the   fifteen   hundreds.     In    either  case   I  am 
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compelled  to  violently  displace  the  first  concept,  ignominioiisly  thrust  it 
out  of  consciousness  and  replace  it  by  another.  The  thread  of  thought 
is  broken,  and  the  energy  of  the  reader,  instead  of  being  used  in 
securing  the  thoughts  pf  the  author,  is  partially  wasted  in  correcting, 
the  false  image  which  the  language  calls  up. 

This  is  bad  enough  for  the  mature  reader.  How  much  worse  for  the- 
young  reader ;  for  the  thousands  of  pupils  in  our  schools.  Many  read- 
ers do  not  make  this  mental  correction  till  later,  if  at  all.  They  leave 
the  subject  with  a  totally  false  impression,  with  the  date  point  displaced 
a  full  hundred  years.  First  impressions  are  always  difficult  to  correct,, 
and  when  later  some  Tudor  king  is  connected  with  a  specific  date,  e.  g.,. 
1547,  the  fifteen  jostles  the  previous  sixteen,  and  all  is  confusion. 

This  is  uneconomical  and  unpedagogical.  To  this  confusion  of  date 
images  is  attributable  much  of  the  complaint  about  inability  to  remem- 
ber dates,  and  much  of  the  uncertainty  about  historical  correlation. 

In  speaking  of  the  decades  of  the  century,  no  one  hears  of  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  decade,  but  of  the  early  fifties.  Why  not  carry  the 
same  usage  into  practice  when  speaking  of  the  longer  periods  —  cen- 
turies. Instead  of  saying  sixteenth  century,  why  not  say  fifteen  hun- 
dreds? Some  do  this.  Of  course  the  immediate  answer  to  this  is  that 
it  is  awkward  and  cumbersome.  This  is  partially  true  in  some  conbina- 
tions.  If,  however,  we  could  secure  some  single  word  allied  to  century 
that  would  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one  hundred  years  and  yet  avoid, 
the  association  of  distance  from  an  initial  point  of  time,  we  could  prefix 
the  dominant  number  and  thus  convey  the  idea  of  approximate  date  and 
a  period  of  years  at  the  same  time. 

The  suggestion  is  made  of  Kentum  (centum).  The  quotation  at  the 
head  of  this  article  would  then  read  "  covers  the  fifteenth  Kentum^''' 
meaning  the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  the  initial  figures  of 
whose  numbers  are  fifteen.  Sixteenth  century  renaissance  would 
become  fifteenth  Kentum  renaissance,  carrying  with  it  the  correct  gen- 
eral date  image,  and  thus  avoiding  conflict  with  some  future  or  previous- 
specific  date  image. 

Probably  some  better  word  than  Kentum  can  be  found,  and  if  thi* 
suggestion  will  spur  up  some  of  our  word-masters  to  invent  a  woi'd 
which  shall  have  the  necessary  winning  properties,  future  readers  will 
undoubtedly  call  them  blessed. 

A.  Latham  Baker,  Ph.  D^ 

Manual  Training  High  School^  BrooMyn^  N.  T, 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PENDING    LEGISLATION ENGLAND    AND   WALES. 

The  Government  Education  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  24,  and  carried  to  its  first  reading  by  a  vote  of  176 
against   23.     This  vote  is   not   interpreted   as  indicating  a  favorable 
reception  of  the  measure  per  se,  but  rather  a  desire  to  get  it  into  form 
for  discussion.     It  purports  to  be  a  measure  dealing  with  secondary 
and  primary  education  together,  or  with  a  view  to  their  better  coordina- 
tion.    To   this   end   it  is  proposed  that  in  future  there  shall  be  one 
authority  for  education,  primary,  secondary  and  technical,  and  further, 
that  this  authority  being  responsible  for  a  heavy  cost  to  the  tax  payers 
shall  be  the  rating  authority  for  the  district.     This  local  education 
authority  will  be  the  county  council  in  counties  and  the  borough  coun- 
cil  in  county   boroughs    (municipalities).     TheJ  councils    will    work 
through  committees  appointed  under  schemes  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Education  Department.     A  majority  of  the  committee,  at  leasts 
must  be  appointed  by  the  council.     The  other  members  are  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  are  to  be  persons  experienced  in  education.     If  the  provi- 
sions obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  councils  if  they  choose,  will 
become  the  sole  and  absolute  authority  for  their  districts,  thus  super- 
seding the  School  Boards  in  the  control  of  primary  education.     This 
local  option  feature  is  dictated  by  policy,  but  jt'^deprives  the  measure 
of  organic  vitality.     If  the  councils  refuse  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  primary  education,  the  school  boards  continue  on  their  present  foot- 
ing.    Their  control  will,  however,   be   strictly  limited  to  elementary 
education.     Every  borough  with  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  every  urban  area  of  more  than  twenty  thousand,  will  retain  intact 
its  present  powera  with  respect  to  technical  education,  and  will  —  con- 
currently with  the  county  councils  having  jurisdiction  in  the  outside 
areas  —  have  the  control  of  secondary  education.     Where  the  municipal 
councils  elect  to  adopt  the  permissive  clauses  as  to  elementary  schools 
they  will  become  responsible  for  those  hitherto  maintained  under  private 
management,  i.  e.,  private  schools  chiefly  parochial.     As  the  councils 
rest  upon  an  elective  basis  this  would  bring  the  private  schools  under 
popular  control.     In  like  manner  the  normal  schools  or  teachers'  col- 
leges which  are  nearly  all  church  schools,   would  come  under  public 
control. 

London,  which  presents  exceptional  difficulties,  is  excluded  from  the 
bill,  but  is  to  be  provided  for  in.  a  separate  measure.     The  principle  of 
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local  option  is  very  genemlly  condemned  by  the  advocates  of  the  Gov- 
-ernment  policy,  as  a  make-shift  which  leaves  a  '^  national  interest  at 
the  mercy  of  local  caprice." 

In  spite  of  the  courteous  reception  of  the  measure  the  wary  express 
little  confidence  as  to  its  final  success. 

LEGISLATIVE     BIEASURES    IN    FRANCE. 

The  project  for  the  reform  of  secondary  education  in  France,  already 
noticed  in  these  pages  is  still  before  the  legislature,  meanwhile  the  pub- 
lic press  and  both  legislative  chambers  are  occupied  with  the  proposition 
to  abrogate  the  law  of  1850  reaffirmed  by  the  law  of  1875  relative  to 
the  "liberty  of  teaching."  These  laws,  in  fact,  did  away  with  the 
State  monopoly  of  education  and  allowed  almost  unlimited  freedom  to 
rival  agencies  in  the  domain  of  secondary  and  of  superior  education. 
The  proposed  annulment  of  this  liberty  revives  the  contest  of  state  and 
church  in  respect  to  education  and  has  naturally  excited  intense  feeling. 

The  proposal  to  annul  the  laws  specified,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
"  liberty  of  teaching  "  contains  also  the  following  clause:  ''Consid- 
ering that,  if  secondary  instruction  is  an  important  division  of  the  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  it  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  other 
divisions ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the  admission  into  this  order 
of  instruction,  the  most  capable  pupils  from  the  public  primary  schools, 
in  order  to  insure  the  equality  of  all  children  in  respect  to  instruction." 
This  proposition  is  in  line  with  the  effort  to  create  a  single  baccalaureate 
to  which  all  the  courses  of  the  lyce6,  whether  classical  or  non-classical 
shall  lead. 

MEASURES    ADVOCATED    IN    GERMANY. 

The  German  Teachers'  Association  (Deutscher  Lehrertag)  in  its 
annual  meeting  held  at  Cologne  in  1900,  adopted  two  resolutions 
which  have  occupied  a  large  place  in  public  discussions  since  that 
action.  The  first  declared  that  attendance  upon  the  continuation  or 
complementary  schools  should  be  made  obligatory  for  both  sexes ;  the 
second  advised  gi;eater  watch  care  with  respect  to  vicious  and  abandoned 
or  neglected  children. 

Continuation  schools  abound  in  Germany.  In  Saxony  where  they 
are  most  thoroughly  organized,  attendance  upon  them  is  obligatory  for 
two  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  year,  or  four  hours  a  week  during 
one  semester.  In  the  large  cities  the  number  of  hours  is  generally 
greater.  Of  2,158  schools  of  this  class  in  Saxony,  205  are  technical 
or  industrial.     In  Prussia  these  schools  are  less  developed,  attendance 
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upon  them  has  beeu  regulated  by  the  muaicipalities.  The  proposition 
for  a  general  law  making  attendance  upon  these  schools  obligatory  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  over  eighteen  years  throughout  the  kingdom  is 
favored  in  many  important  places. 

The  condition  of  children  who  are  the  proper  subjects  for  asylums  or 
reform  schools  has  excited  serious  attention  because  of  an  increase  in 
juvenile  crime  which  appears  to  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  want  of 
proper  restraints  for  the  children  of  immoral  parents  or  those  who  for 
other  reasons  are  deprived  of  home  influences.  The  condition  of  such 
children  was  specially  emphasized  by  Baron  von  Rheinbaben,  former 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  presenting  to  the  legislature  the  bill  which 
he  had  formulated  on  the  subject.  The  measure  excited  great  interest 
in  France  where  the  matter  of  juvenile  crime  had  likewise  caused  great 
uneasiness,  and  also  in  England  where  the  sense  of  public  responsibility 
for  neglected  children  is  exceedingly  active.  This  bill  was  the  basis  of 
the  law  which  came  into  force  in  Prussia  last  year.  Its  main  provis- 
ions were  set  forth  at  the  time  with  general  explanations  by  the  German 
correspondent  of  the  London  Journal  of  Education.  On  account  of 
the  universal  importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained  this  lucid  statement 
may  well  be  recalled.  "  In  consequence,'*  says  the  correspondent, 
**  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  Civil  Code  for  the  wiiole  of  the  Empire, 
the  various  governments  have  been  compelled  to  revise  their  legislation 
and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  paragraphs  of  the  new  Code  that 
touch  on  the  matter.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  for  certain  States 
this  revision  would  necessitate  a  curtailment  of  existing  opportunities 
of  action,  since  their  laws  allowed  a  wider  range  of  State  interference 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Code.  The  danger,  however,  was 
averted  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  law  which  gave  effect  to  the 
Code  maintaining  in  full  vigor  all  territorial  legislation  which  authorized 
legal  procedure  in  cases  not  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  sections  of 
the  Code  pertaining  to  this  matter  (§§1666  and  1838)." 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Civil  Code,  new  laws  relative  to  the 
protection  and  education  of  the  classes  of  children  referred  to  above 
have  been  passed  by  many  of  the  German  States.  The  main  provis- 
ions of  the  Prussian  law  as  set  forth  by  the  authority  quoted  above  are 
substantially  as  follows :  ^^  Any  minor  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  is 
liable  to  this  form  of  education :  (1)  If  §  1666  or  §  1838  of  the  Civil 
Code  is  applicable  to  his  case,  i.  e.,  if  the  child  is  ill  treated  or  neglected 
to  its  spiritual  or  bodily  hurt,  or  if  the  parents  lead  such  a  life  that  con- 
tamination is  to  be  feared  for  the  child.  (2)  If  he  has  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  punishable  by  law,  but  by  reason  of  his  tender  age  cannot 
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be  punished,  while  the  offence  itself,  the  character  of  his  parents,  and 
his  general  surroundings  render  special  provisions  necessary  to  prevent 
further  corruption.  (3)  If  the  inadequacy  of  the  educational  influence 
of  parents,  guardians,  or  the  school  makes  such  measures  necessary  to- 
prevent  total  coiTuption." 

The  education  of  these  children  may  be  arranged  for  in  a  family,  in. 
a  school,  or  in  a  reformatory,  but  it  must  be  under  public  surveillance 
and  at  public  expense.     All  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  that  this  law 
should  be  enforced  must  come  before  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Wards,, 
with  whom  the  decision  lies  as  to  the  form  of  education  to  be  adopted. 
It  is  open  to  any  private  individual  to  bring  cases  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Court,  but  certain  officers  are  specially  charged  with  this  duty.     All 
proposals  put  forward  by  responsible  officers  must  form  the  subject  of 
an  inquiry  —  but  the  others,  the  Judge  may  reject  out  of  hand.     Two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  Central  Authority,  the  remainder  by 
the  "Province."     The  local  authorities  may  recover  the  coat  of  main- 
tenance from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child ;   but  two- thirds  of 
any  sum  so  recovered  must  be  refunded  to  the  State. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  observe  that  the  title  of  the  law  reflects- 
''  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  such  matters  are  regarded. 
The  old  statute  of  1878  styled  this  procedure  'compulsory  education,' 
and  in  so  far  a?  this  was  an  alternative  for  punishment,  the  term  had 
its  justification.  But  the  new  law  is  rather  a  recognition  of  the  fiduci- 
ary position  of  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  it  enact* 
'  trustee  education  '  (Fiirsorge  —  Erziehung) ." 

In  the  working  out  of  the  law  there  is  a  chance  for  a  large  measure- 
of  non-official  cooperation  as  every  child  who  is  boarded  out  under  its 
provisions  must  have  a  responsible  trustee.  We  have  here  suggested  a 
line  along  which  even  in  our  own  country  private  philanthropy  and 
benevolent  impulse  may  be  economically  exerted  in  supplementing 
instead  of  duplicating  the  educfational  provision  of  the  State. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pabllshers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  are  moat  important  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature 
of  the  world.  The  past  two  years  have  been  a  period  of  vast  expansion  for  the 
school  system  of  our  country.  The  record  of  the  work  done  is  given  in  these  mag- 
nificent volumes.  It  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  record  of  splendid  service 
to  humanity, —  conceived  and  carried  out  with  absolute  unselfishness  and  distin- 
guished ability.  Besides  the  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  our  new  posses- 
sions we  have  the  latest  information  and  statistics  in  regard  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional subjects,  such  as  truant  schools,  manual  training,  development  of  public  li- 
braries, treatment  of  deficient  and  backward  children,  education  of  the  colored 
race,  agricultural  education,  etc.,  etc.;  a  vast  body  of  information  and  suggestion 
fi'om  the  best  sources  concerning  the  educational  movements  of  our  own  and  other 
peoples.  We  are  impressed  anew  with  the  greatness  and  permanency  of  this  most 
important  of  all  human  interests, —  the  education  of  the  masses, —  as  we  turn  the 
pages  of  these  volumes  ;  and  likewise  with  the  ability  and  educational  omniscience 
of  our  distinguished  Comissioner. 

Another  comprehensive  and  useful  volume  is  the  one  embodying  the  Addresses 
and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Sducational  Association  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  last 
summer.  This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  largely  attended  and  successful  of  any 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.  It  is  the  custom  of  a  goodly  number  of  our 
ablest  educators  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  some  of  the 
finest  papers  and  addresses  of  the  year  are  always  to  be  counted  on.  Every  de- 
partment of  school  work  is  considered.  The  entire  program  finds  expression  in 
clear  type  in  this  annual  volume.  The  elaborate  indexes  enable  anyone  to  select 
what  he  wishes  from  the  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  provided.  The  volumes  are  of 
great  value  for  preservation  and  frequent  reference. 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  sub- 
stantially bound  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  ;  also  a  Classi- 
fication, Class  Z,  Bibliography  and  Library  Science ;  a  List  of  Books,  with  refer- 
ences to  periodicals,  on  Samoa  and  Guam  ;  and,  from  the  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Cam- 
eron of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  Handbook  of  the  New  Library  of  Congress  Building. 
These  several  publications  show  the  high  place  which  this  splendid  library  occupies 
in  the  nation,  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  its  affairs  are  administered,  and 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  is  being  made  to  contribute  to  the  greatness 
of  our  national  life. 

Morgan's  Men.  By  John  Preston  True.  This  is  a  story  with  a  historical  setting r 
relating  to  the  adventures  of  Stuart  Schuyler,  Captain  of  Cavalry  during  the  Rev- 
olution. It  is  a  sequel  to  *'  Scouting  for  Washington  '*  by  the  same  author.  Both 
books  abound  in  interesting  and  exciting  situations.  They  are  capital  books  for 
boys  and  help  the  reader  to  grasp  the  great  salient  features  of  the  Revolutionar>' 
struggle.  Either  book  might  well  be  used  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  as  supple- 
mentary reading.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.     $1.20  net. 
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Part  II  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
to  the  SBcretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  is  a  large 
volume  devoted  exdusively  to  Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States.  A  series 
of  splendid  maps  adds  value  to  the  volume.  Washington  :  The  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

A  Japanese  Miscellany.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  This  is  a  series  of  Japanese  stor- 
ies abounding  in  what  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  are  queer  Oriental  situations. 
Many  of  the  stories  point  a  moral  deftly  and  there  is  a  romance  and  a  foreign  flavor 
to  the  book  that  makes  it  fascinating.  There  are  abundant  and  effective  illustra* 
tions. .  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 

Herbarium  and  Plant  Description.  By  W.  H.  D.  Meier.  This  is  a  portfolio  of 
of  convenient  dimensions,  providing  a  place  for  the  preservation  of  pressed  plants 
and  their  description.  On  the  left  hand  page  are  the  proper  blank  spaces  for  clas- 
sification and  description  ;  on  the  right  for  the  pressed  plant.  A  space  is  shown 
where  drawings  of  the  plant  may  be  made.  Such  a  careful  and  accurate  record 
will  increase  the  interest  as  well  as  the  value  of  botanical  study,  and  teachers  and 
scholars  alike  will  find  this  simple  herbarium  a  great  stimulus  and  convenience- 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.  By  Albert  Harkness  and  Charles  H.  Forbes.  This  is  a 
student's  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  Wars  and  has  been  espec- 
ially adapted  to  the  present  day  needs  of  preparatory  schools.  It  comprehends  all 
the  features  needed  for  this  purpose  ;  —  an  introduction,  containing  an  outline  of 
the  life  of  Caeser,  a  description  of  his  military  operations  in  Gaul,  Germany  and 
Britain,  and  a  short  treatise  on  the  Roman  military  system  ;  notes  sufficient  and 
yet  not  too  full ;  an  excellent  vocabulary ;  and  effective  illustrations,  including 
eleven  plans  of  battles,  seven  campaign  maps,  and  a  general  map  of  Gaul.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  are  in  color.  This  edition  of  Caesar  will  certainly  find  wide 
favor  among  teachers  in  preparatory  schools.  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  SI. 25. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder.  The  Appletons  have 
planned  an  important  series  of  twelve  volumes,  each  of  which  will  present  a  great 
region  of  the  world.  This  is  the  first  of  the  series  and  appropriately  considers  that 
great  nation,  and  its  abiding  place,  that  has  had  such  a  profound  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  entire  human  race.  The  author  is  **one  of  the  best-equipped  geo- 
graphers in  Great  Britain.''  He  considers  in  a  scientific  and  yet  very  readable  and 
interesting  way  the  structure  of  the  British  Isles,  their  physical  history,  climates, 
racial  and  social  features,  the  industries,  the  strategic  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  English  people.  He  shows  what  part  they  have  been  called  upon  to  play  in  the 
world's  great  drama.  In  a  masterly  way  he  traces  the  influences  which  have 
brought  them  to  the  fore  and  prepared  them  for  their  work  ;  and  the  inter-actions 
of  nature  and  man  in  working  out  the  nation's  destiny.  He  discloses  the  prophetic 
foregleams  of  a  new  Europe  across  the  ocean,  and  so  touches  upon  that  great 
dream  of  a  world-controlling  Anglo-American  alliance  which  is  so  stirring  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  contemporary  world.  Professor  Mackinder  has  pro- 
duced a  truly  great  book.  It  is  a  worthy  initial  volume  of  a  series  that  promises 
to  be  of  more  than  passing  import.  There  are  numerous  maps  and  diagrams  which 
effectively  supplement  the  text.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Price  $2. 
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Recent  numbers  of  The  Riyeiside  Literature  Series  are  Nos.  149  and  160,— The 
Twelfth  Night  by  William  Shakespeare,  and  A  Dog  of  Flanders  and  the  NUmberg 
Stove,  by  '« Ouida.*'    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.    Price,  30c  each. 

Second  Reader.  Graded  Classics.  By  F.  T.  Norvell  and  M.  W.  Haliburton. 
The  Readers  of  this  series  are  gems  of  literature.  Each  selection  or  lesson  is  a 
classic  and  they  are  so  carefully  chosen  and  arranged  that  not  more  than  eight  new 
words  are  included  in  each.  The  493  words  used  in  the  First  Reader  are  given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  second  book,  thus  affording  the  opportunity  for  frequent  re- 
view. The  book  is  attractively  illustrated.  Richmond,  Va.  :  The  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company.    Price,  36  cents. 

The  Child  Life  Fifth  Reader.  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Francis  Blais- 
del.  This  series  of  readers  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  educational  world. 
The  present  number  contains  selections  from  literature  with  which  the  children 
ought  to  be  familiar.  Wise  suggestions  are  made  as  to  drill  in  reading  and  memo- 
rizing the  selections.  The  illustrations  while  not  numerous  are  very  excellent. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  46c. 

The  French  People.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  A.  M.  A  series  of  books  on  **  Great 
Peoples  *'  is  a  happy  idea.  Mr.  Hassall  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  to  write  of 
the  French  people,  who,  since  the  days  of  Rome,  have  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  civiliaation  of  the  world.  This  book  is  a  compact,  well- written  history  of 
the  people  of  France  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  to  the  present  day. 
A  full  bibliography  and  a  complete  index  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  New 
York  :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Company.     Price,  SI.  60  net. 

The  History  of  the  World.  A  Survey  of  Man's  Record.  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  F. 
Helmolt.  With  an  introduction  by  Hon.  James  Bryce.  Vol.  I.  Pre-History. — 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  history  of  the  world 
ever  projected.  It  embodies  the  best  results  of  the  marvelous  discoveries,  the 
mighty  advances  of  science,  the  vast  eztention  of  knowledge  in  modem  times.  The 
first  volume  is  before  us.  There  are  to  be  eight  of  these  splendid  volumes.  They 
will  form  a  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  following  is 
the  plan  of  the  works :  Vol.  I,  Universal  History,  Early  History,  America,  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Vol.  II,  Oceanica,  Eastern  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean.  Vol.  Ill,  West- 
ern Asia,  Africa.  Vol.  IV,  The  Mediterranean  Nations.  Vol.  V,  Southeastern 
Europe,  the  Slavs.  Vol.  VI,  Germans  and  Romans.  Vol.  VII,  Western  Europe 
until  1800.  Vol.  VIII,  Western  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  will  be  noticed  that  America  is  the  starting  point.  This  is  something 
new  in  the  writing  of  world  history.  The  author  defends  it  on  practical  grounds 
and  claims  that  scientific  considerations  support  the  choice.  Another  original  feat- 
ure is  found  in  giving  for  the  first  time  ^*the  full  historical  significance  of  the 
oceans  that  link  and  separate  nations.'*  Dr.  Bryce  gives  an  eloquent  explanation 
of  the  plan  of  the  work  and  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  history.  The  publishers 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  almost  necessary  supplement  to  every  ency- 
clopedia and  that  it  will  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  mankind  in 
the  full  light  of  modern  discovery  along  all  line^.  Simultaneous  editions  will  be 
brought  out  in  Germany,  England  and  the  United  States.  It  will  be  sold  by  sub- 
scription.   New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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The  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  With  Some  Applications  to  Questions  of 
the  Day.  By  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin,  Ph.  D.  This  is  a  revision  bringing  a  well- 
known  and  standard  book  up  to  date.  Such  subjects  as  the  tariff  and  bimetallism 
are  impartially  considered  in  the  light  of  recent  events.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be 
equally  useful  to  classes  and  to  general  readers  and  students  of  political  economy. 
The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  SI. 20. 

The  Riverside  Art  Series  is  an  excellent  collection  of  booklets  with  a  distinct 
mission  of  helping  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and  the  general  public  to  appreciate 
the  genius  and  individuality  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world.  Late  numbers  (9, 10 
and  11)  are  Landseer,  Correggio,  and  Tuscan  Sculptors.  Estelle  M.Hurll,  editor. 
Houghton,  Miffin  &  Company.     Price,  36c  each. 

In  The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  American  Classics  we  have  George  Kliot's 
Silas  Marner,  Tennyson's  Holy  Grail,  Lamb*s  Selected  Essays,  Burns'  Selected 
Poems,  and  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  These  are  all  presented  in  neat 
and  attractive  form  for  school  use — with  suggestive  prefatory  matter  and  carefully 
compiled  notes.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

Another  book  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  is  A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Lit- 
erature. By  Harold  N.  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  in  Appleton's  Twentieth  Century  Text 
Books  Series.  The  author  says  his  book  is  intended  primarily  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  but  also  partly  for  the  general  reader.  He  has  included  such 
matter  only  as  should  be  familiar  to  every  well  educated  man  and  woman.  Wise 
suggestions  are  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  schools.  The  illustra- 
tions of  Greek  statuary  are  excellent.  The  books  of  this  entire  series  are  of  a  high 
order.     D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Government  in  State  and  Nation.  By  J.  A.  James,  Ph.  D.,  and  A.  H.  Sanford, 
M.  A.  This  work  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  A  study  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  affairs  of  government  are  being  carried  on  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  gen> 
eral  both  in  schools  and  colleges  and  in  many  private  clubs  and  other  organizations 
of  young  people.  The  movement  for  better  and  more  intelligent  citizenship  is  wide 
spread.  The  present  volume  is  very  comprehensive  and  the  reader  is  furnished 
with  accurate  information  on  the  afturs  of  town,  city,  state,  nation  and  even  of 
international  legislation. .  Charles  Scribner's  Son^. 

Hemography  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  game  which  **  correlates''  fun 
and  geography.  It  is  ingenious  in  its  conception,  and  is  worked  out  in  detail  with 
excellent  judgment  as  to  the  most  important  points  to  be  included.  Its  use  will 
lead  to  a  familiarity  with  the  size,  location,  population  and  boundaries  of  all  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  territories,  their  Capitals,  the  largest  cities,  the  highest  mountains, 
the  longest  rivers,  etc.  The  printing  and  coloring  of  the  maps  and  diagrams  are  clear 
and  satisfactory.  A  metal  pointer  and  a  set  of  pawns  accompany  each  copy  of  the 
game.  One  of  its  greatest  merits  is  that  it  is  so  little  a  game  of  chance.  The 
knowledge  and  memory  of  the  players  and  their  quickness  of  thought  count  chiefly 
in  determining  the  results  of  the  play.  The  highest  endorsement  of  many  well 
known  educators  has  been  given  to  this  game  and  parents  and  teachers  who  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  it  will  be  pleased  with  its  instructive  features ;  while  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  homes  will  find  a  high  order  of  enjoyment  in  playing  **  Mem- 
ography."    Chicago:  John  W.  Iliff.    Price,  SI. 60. 
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Playtime  and  Seedtime  is  Volame  I  of  Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  by  the  late 
-Col.  Parker,  and  one  of  the  series  of  Appleton*s  Home  Reading  Books,  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  It  is  well  adapted  to  use  in  the  upper  First  and  Second  Grades 
of  town  or  country  schools..  Its  matter  is  admirably  chosen  and  covers  in  a  sensi- 
ble way  topics  of  nature  work  for  even  higher  grades.  Both  the  arrangement  and 
the  treatment  of  the  topic  show  how  much  the  lessons  of  the  school  have  been  im- 
proved in  a  decade.  Farm  life  is  the  theme  ;  and  outdoor  interests  are  the  threads 
upon  which  fascinatingly  interesting  stories  are  told.    New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 

Harold's  Rambles,  is  book  II  of  the  series  of  Nature  Study  Readers  by  J.  W. 
Troeger.  It  is  designed  as  a  supplementary  Second  Grade  reader ;  and  includes 
descriptions  of  twenty-three  birds  and  domestic  fowls,  fishes,  tlie  common  mam- 
mals, a  dozen  plants  most  available  for  study  and  illustration,  familiar  grasses  and 
and  trees,  and  simple  scientific  facts  in  other  departments.  The  style  is  thoroughly 
■c\ea,n  and  chaste  while  well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  primary  children.  New  York  : 
Appleton  &  Company. 

Schiller's  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  edited  with  a  commentory  and  notes  by  Wil- 
liam Herbert  Carruth,  is  a  drama  not  adapted  to  younger  students  nor  to  an  early 
place  in  the  curriculum  by  reason  of  its  difficult  setting  and  lofty  theme,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  of  Schiller's  dramas.  It  **  contains  the  fairest 
flowers  of  Schiller's  lyric  talent."  For  college  study  and  private  reading  it  is  an 
admirable  play,  and  the  editor  has  employed  excellent  jndgment  in  his  commentary 
and  notes.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

From  Homer  to  Theocritus.  A  Manual  of  Greek  Literature.  By  Edward  Capps. 
This  volume  presents  a  careful  survey  of  Greek  literature  of  the  classical  period. 
The  present  edition  is  about  one-half  larger  than  that  of  1900  and  includes  an  ac- 
<;ount  of  the  periods  of  the  New  Comedy  and  the  Idyll  which  culminated  after  the 
overthrow  of  Greek  liberty  by  Alexander.  Those  of  us  who  studied  Greek  in  the 
preparatory'  schools  and  colleges  twenty-five  years  ago  realize,  as  we  look  over  the 
books  of  today,  how  much  we  missed  in  not  having  such  helps  as  this  volume,  for  in- 
stance, within  easy  reach.  So  much  of  real  interest  is  added  by  such  clear  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  showing  the  unity  of  the  life  and  literature  of  this  ancient  people  ; 
— which  we  studied  in  a  microscopic  and  fragmentary  way..  An  introduction,  a 
bibliography  and  an  index  add  value  to  the. book.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

A.  B.  C.  of  Electrical  Experiments.  By  W.  J.  Clarks.  We  have  seen  nothing 
better  in  its  line  than  this  little  volume,  which  gives,  as  its  name  implies,  an  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  electricity  such  as  beginners  can  easily  comprehend.  It 
-opens  with  a  description  of  the  simplest  form  of  battery,  giving  directions  for  mak- 
ing the  same  such  as  any  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  can  easily  follow.  In  the  same  clear 
and  elementary  way  such  subjects  as  magnets,  the  telegraph,  induction  coils,  electric 
bells,  annunciators,  the  telephone,  wireless  telegraphy,  motors  and  dynamos,  and 
static  electricity  are  covered.  The  merit  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  the  word  sim- 
plicity. It  is  this  which  makes  for  it  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  Many  a  youth 
will  find  here  a  mine  of  suggestion  leading  him  out  into  wide  vistas  of  new  and 
wonderful  exploration.  We  are  sure  that  the  book  fills  a  place  that  has  not  here- 
tofore been  occupied  and  meets  a  felt  want.  The  price  is  most  reasonable,  only 
«S1.00  postpaid.     New  York :  The  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  8  Murray  St. 
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A  8p«oi«h  Antholoty,  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Ph.  D.,  of  Hamrd  University.  This 
I*  an  addition  to  the  Bilrer  Series  of  Modem  Language  Tezt-booka  aad  is  a  collec- 
tion of  lyrlcf  from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time.  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  Mlections  are  given,  being  the  best  in  the  Spanish  literatore.  Tl&e 
author  has  been  embarrassed  by  plethora  of  material,  but  his  judgment  seems  to 
havH  been  discriminating  and  his  volume  will  receive  the  welcome  it  merits.  Bos- 
ton  :  Silver,  Burdett  k  Co. 

There  has  come  to  the  editor's  table  Part  I  of  Vol.  I  of  ''  Practical  School  Prob- 
Isms*'  published  by  the  ** Society  for  the  Study  of  Practical  School  Problems"  in 
New  Yorlc  City.  This  number  deals  with  the  problem  of  Elementary  School  Eng- 
lish. The  contents  include  **  Composition  "  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell ;  *-  Language 
Teaching**  (giving  a  detailed  outline  of  Written  Language  work  by  grades),  by 
Supervisor  C.  E.  Meleny ;  **  Various  Phases  of  Language  Teaching**  by  Saf^ 
rx)ulse  Arnold  of  Boston ;  and  an  **  Analysis  of  Course  in  Sentence  Study  and 
Grammar  for  Graded  Schools,**  by  Principal  Jos.  S.  Taylor.  The  72  pages  are  full 
of  the  most  helpful  suggestion.  Dr.  MazwelPs  contribution  to  the  number  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  Much  of  the  instruction  described  is  distributed  to  the  several 
grades.  The  pedagogy  of  the  teaching  process  is  considered.  Suggestions  of 
method  accompany  the  outlines  of  matter  for  lessons.  The  relations  of  language 
and  grammar  are  shown  in  a  sensible  way.  The  collection  of  these  papers  will 
well  repay  a  careful  study  by  teachers,  .los.  S.  Taylor,  Editor,  2275  Aqueduct 
Ave,  N.  Y. 


PERTOmCALS. 


Tho  game  of  b*«ket-bsU,  combining  as  It  does  the  exercise  of  both  tbe  mental  and  phyal- 
oa)  (towers,  found  Instant  recognition  among  the  directors  of  the  physical  training  schools 
for  women,  and  It  may  be  said  to  mark  the  introduction  of  the  true  athletic  spirit  in  women's 
coUogt^it. — The  May  />«/iM«alor,  in  the  fourth  article  in  its  series  on  athletics  for  women, 

fuUy  dosorlbes  this  game. Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.  P.«  gives  some  good  advice  to  young 

lournalUM  in  /V«tr»oN*«  Mngnxint  for  tlie  month. J.  Lawrence  Laughlin  writes  sugges- 

tlv<«ly  of  Higher  Commercial  Education,  in  Tk«  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May.-^The  Act  of 
VUlon,  Is  the  title  of  an  illu»trate<)  article  on  the  eyes  in    Harper*$  Magazine  for  Umj. 

II  Is  fuUy  tUustrate<l. finnton**  Moffaiine  has  had  a  number  of  excellent  educational 

aniol<M»  In  lato  numbers.  Tike  February  number  contained  one  on  The  Public  School  and 
ImhhI  Clt««m«hlp,  by  Pn>fes9or  Edward  Emory  Hill  of  the  Hyde  Park.  Chicago,  High  School. 
The  Mari'h  numlier  one  on  "Columbians  New  President,"  and  one  on  the  Soatbera  child-labor 
l^ndblem,  whUe  the  Ai^ril  number  hH^i  a  splendid  article  on  Public  Schools  and  Good  Govern- 
ment, by  Profe^Mor  $.  K.  Forman,  Ph.  D.,  and  an  article  on  Evils  of  Southern  Factory 
I  If^.  l»\  Kev.  J.  A.  RaMxTln.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  In  wiiich  he  speaks  at  eome  length  of  ednca- 

lloiial  plK<«i>t^«  of  the  %)ue»ilon. lVe'«,  Charles  T.  Thwtng.conMilers  in  Snccese  for  May,  the-^ 

«)»e«lUui  '^Should  a  iVIle^  Student  be  a  Student r'* S<*mtkern  £^memii0wmi  Xott*  Is  tbe 

nUcof  »  iH^lpf^l  Httle  M>wet'kl>  bulMln  pubUsh««l  by  the  Southern  Education  Board  at 
Kuoxxi.h^.  IViuK    In  a  late  nuuilH^r  the  «)ueMion  of  coo^iilaiing  9choolhouses  Is  taken  np. 

—  T'.H^  Four  Vraok  Sew*  is  a  >pu''y  r^r.rojid  .iournal. T\<  RfU'r  of 

hx^Ul»  Ujii  owi)  a!k  a  bu>y  m»n*»  cxtnTcnk'nt  and  abie  nummary  of  tbe  worid** 

4\«*  ^f-t  :<  )r  u  AD  olecsint  w^^nthly  journal  of  farm  ami  home.    Ii  is  richly  tUnstmied 

t>e  Mory  of  (^e  ca)^Utu>  of  MUs  KlVn  \i.  Stone,  the  mis^lorary.  a»  told  by  hendf  for  tbe 
l^rM  unw  U  i»T:»t,  »*  to  l»e  fouiui  xn  .V.*'  x*^'.*  V:  ^.-^  j  :  hi*  for  Xlsv.     ||  i>  of  thrilUag  Interest. 

-I>v*fv**v*r  W.  S,  S^arlx^ivuirh  ov^u'-'.-ier*  Ti-e  Ncirrx''  aiut  H:crer  Learning,  In  tliecnrrent 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES  IN  THE 

CINCINNATI  OAilE  CO.'S 


Educational  Game 
Teachers'  Prize  Essay  Contest. 


The  judges  in  oar  second  prize  essay  contest  for  the  best  descriptions  of  beneficial  results 
secured  by  the  actual  use  of  our  Educational  Games  in  the  schools  or  homes  of  the  pupils  have 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  :  — 

First  prize,  $100.00,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Roe,  Caroline,  N.  Y.;  second  prize,  $50.00,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Chicago,  111.;  third  prize,  $80.00;  Mr.  G.  Henry  Osborn,  Wortendyke,  K  J.;  fourth 
prize,  $20.00,  Miss  Nora  Summersgill,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  five  prizes  of  810.00  each,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ben- 
son, Mount  Morris,  Mich.;  Miss  Ethel  Turnbull,  Hanover,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilson,  Carroll^ 
Iowa;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Elliott,  Jamestown,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Katharine  Berrey,  Philadelphia,- Pa. ; 
special  prize,  $10.00,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sh^a,  Waltham,  Mass.;  special  prize,  5.00,  Miss  Rebecca, 
Slaymaker,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  honorable  mention,  $5.00  each,  to  Miss  Lizzie  D.  Jewett,  Pomfret, 
Conn.;  Miss  Susan  Chase,  Medfield,  Mass.;  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Lessemann,  Benson,  Neb.  The  Judges 
were  t)r.  R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  Schools,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  John  Morris,  Supt.  Schools,  Covington, 
Ky.,  and  Prof.  John  Burke,  Supt.  Schools,  Newport,  Ky. 


A  NEW  CONTEST  ! 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  teachers  who  sent  in  essays,,  did  ]not  thoroughly  understand  that 
they  were  confined  to  actual  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  our  games,  and  wrote  rather  on  their 
theoretical  value  for  school  work.  In  justice  to  the  teachers  who  had  followed  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test, these  essays  could  not  be  considered.  Therefore,  in  order  to  give  these  teachers  and  others 
interested,  an  opportunity  to  secure  prizes,  we  have  decided  to  announce  a  third  contest,  open  to 
all  teachers,  for  the  best  answers  to  five  questions  regarding  the  use  of  educational  games  in  the 
schools.  The  questions  to  be  answered,  and  entry  blank,  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Con- 
test closes  December  31,  1902. 


LIST  OF  PRIZES. 


For  best  paper, 
For  2d  best  paper, 
For  3d  best  paper, 
For  4th  best  paper. 
For  5th  best  paper, 
For  6th  best  paper. 
For  7th  best  paper, 


$100 

SO 

30 
20 

10 

10 

10 


For  8th  best  paper. 
For  gth  best  paper. 
For  loth  best  paper, 
For  nth  best  paper. 
For  i2th  best  paper. 
For  13th  best  paper, 
For  14th  best  paper, 


$10 
zo 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


The  prize  essays  in  our  first  and  second  contests  in 
pamphlet  form,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  on  request. 
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EDUCATION  VERSUS  CRIME. 

A    STUDY   OF   THE    STATE    REFORMATORY   AT   ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT   ARTHUR   D.  CALL,  HOLLI8T0N,  MASS. 

ERHAPS  the  most  remarkable  sign  that  the  human  race  is  ad- 


vancing toward  higher  things  is  the  growing  impression  that  ed- 
ucation, religion,  ethics,  and  the  like,  can  be  studied  in  the  spirit  of 
science.  This  impression  has  grown  steadily  against  the  strenuous 
iintagonism  of  many  men  such  as  the  historian  Froude,  especially 
since  Vico  first  questioned  why  we  should  have  a  science  of  nature 
and  none  of  history  and  still  more  since  the  publication  of  "  L'Esprit 
des  lois"  by  Montesquieu  in  1748.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  centered  in  the  speculative  and  more  and  more 
in  the  gospel  of  science.  Possibly  nothing  of  permanent  value  has 
yet  been  achieved  at  such  latoratories  as  Clark  University,  but  the 
methods  pursued  by  Dr.  (t.  Stanley  Hall,  and  by  the  others  of  his 
kind,  are  the  hope  of  all  future  educational  progress. 

Since  scientific  experimentaticm  is  of  such  growing  value  to  edu- 
cators, the  New  York  State  Reformatoiy  at  Elmira  is  of  unusual 
interest.  This  is  p<articularly  tnie  because  in  no  seminar  has  the 
science  of  education  been  more  carefully  studied  and  applied  than 
there.  To  be  sure,  here  is  but  one  phase  of  education  science,  still, 
after  all,  the  relation  of  education  to  crime  is  a  more  inclusive  phase 
than  most  of  us  generally  believe. 

THE    PROBLEM. 

The  Keformatory  has  for  its  problem  the  uplift,  the  reform  of  a 
real  and  awful  portion  of  the  human  family.     Real,  for  close  our 
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minds  as  we  may,  all  are  forced  to  realize  the  stupendous  fact  of 
crime ;  awful,  since  the  object  matter  is  made  up  of  theives,  forgers, 
highwaymen,  cut-throats,  sodomists,  felons  everyonje.  These  are 
not  children,  not  usually  first  offenders,  not  mere  misdemeanants, 
but  men  all  over  sixteen  and  under  thirty  years  of  age  upon  com- 
mitment, over  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  each  indicted  by  a  gi-and 
jury,  legally  defended  in  open  court,  of  course,  at  a  total  average 
cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  each,  convicted  and  sentenced, 
a  criminal  guilty  of  a  state's  prison  offensp,  an  anti-social  organism, 
a  defective,  delinquent,  probably  degenerate  element,  dangerous  to 
his  environment,  a  menace  to  decency,  a  parasite  upon  the  state,  in 
short,  a  concentrated  scamp.  What  shall  be  done  \^dth  such? 
This  is  the  problem. 

RISE    OF   A   SOLUTION. 

Only  a  short  tune  ago  the  world  said  "  Punish  him,  shut  him  up, 
grind  him  down,  make  him  suffer,  get  even  with  him,  kill  him,  mis- 
use him  somehow,  the  villain."  We  are  above  this  now  in  theory 
but  much  of  prison  practice  is  on  a  plane  but  little  higher.  In 
truth,,  much  school  discipline  is  tinctured  with  this  spirit  bom  of 
the  days  of  the  inquisition.  There  are  still  some  literal  interpreters 
of  the  rural  school  committee  man's  philosophy  preached  to  the 
Magi  of  the  coimtry  grocerj^,  that,  "Although  children,  taken  as  a 
beverage,  do  not  need  it,"  he  was  satisfied  that  '"  there  are  occa- 
sions when  capital  punishment  for  children  is  very  salubrious." 

In  these  latter  days  crime  is  becoming  to  be  recognized  as  a  di- 
sease. As  dyspepsia  is  a  symptom  of  a  perverted  alimentaiy  canal, 
and  as  phthisis  is  a  perverted  condition  of  the  lungs,  so  crime  is  a 
perverted  condition  of  the  passions  and  affections  which  fashion  the 
depraved  state  of  the  human  will.  A  perfectly  healthy  man  is  not 
bilious,  neither  is  a  perfectly  healthy  man  criminous.  Crime  is  a 
disease,  as,  I  am  comforted  to  think,  is  laziness,  and  a  number  of 
other  similarly  embarrassing  ailments.  Now  fancy  an^esting  a  man 
with  liver  complaint  and  incarcerating  him  with  no  motive  other 
than  revenge.  Yet  this  has  been  the  attitude  toward  the  disease 
of  crime  until  within  the  memory  of  most  men  now  alive.  There 
has  been  no  specific  for  a  gi*eat  many  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  the 
ages  of  medicine  that  are  past.     There  are  only  three  or  four  real 
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specifics  in  medicine  anyway.  There  has  been  no  very  effective 
specific  for  the  disease  kno^vn  as  scamp.  This  has,  until  recently, 
proved  to  be  a  most  mysterious  malady.  It  is  very  subtle,  so 
subtle  that  those  of  healthy  households  often  come  do^^•n  with  it, 
occasionally  without  our  knowledge  and  sometimes  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  diseasee.     Scamp  is  veiy  queer. 

It  was  about  fifty  years  ago  tliat  crime  came  thus  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  say  al)out  because  it  is  impossible  to  fix  definitely  the  birth 
of  new  ideas  in  the  world.  Soci-ates'  conception  of  immortality, 
Dante's  of  the  universe.  Mill's  of  liberty,  Plato's  of  the  republic, 
Goethe's  of  philosophy,  Jesus'  of  life,  cannot  be  accurately  placed 
as  to  their  definite  beginings.  So  with  the  new  idea  concerning 
crime  and  the  rise  of  the  state  refonnatory  at  Elmira.  To  be  sure, 
history  tells  us  much  of  the  Englishman  Jolm  Howard,  bom  in 
1726  at  Hackney  near  London;  how,  in  1755,  while  on  his  way 
to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  he  was  cap- 
tured and  suffered  the  hardships  of  actual  imprisonment  in  the 
slimy  dungeons  of  France ;  how  this  experience  opened  his  mind 
to  the  horrors  of  prison  practice ;  how,  after  being  sheriff  of  Bed- 
ford County  in  1773,  he  influenced  the  House  of  Commons  to  begin 
a  system  of  prison  reform  in  1774  and  published  in  1777  a  classic 
in  penological  literature  known  as  "  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in 
England."  Again  we  read  much  of  that  stern  opponent  to  capital 
punishment,  pioneer  in  prison  reform,  mayor  of  New  York  City 
1801-1803,  Edward  Livingston.  Later  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  jur- 
ist and  statesman,  Livingston  revised  Louisiana's  criminal  code 
and  published  in  1835  that  unusual  treatise  entitled  "  System  of 
Penal  Law  and  Criminal  Codes."  This  same  year  Johann  Hein- 
rich  Wichem  of  Hamburg  founded  a  reform  school  for  destitute 
and  vagrant  children  kno^vn  as  "  Rauhes  Haus  "  and,  later,  estab- 
lished the  "  Institute  of  Brothers  ".  at  which  was  a  gratuitous  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  reform  schools.  Frederick  August  Demetz, 
who  studied  American  prisons  in  company  with  DeToqueville, 
founded  a  reform  school  for  youth  in  1840  near  Mettray  in  France, 
which  was  for  some  time  a  model  for  many  others.  The  agricul- 
tural experiment  was  here  first  tried. 

So  one  might  go  on  to  describe  the  influence  of  the  Quakers 
upon  prison  reform  which  was  not  slight,  and  trace  indefinitely 
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Other  lines  of  endeavor  bearing  directly  upon  the  rise  of  the  mod- 
em scientific  attitude  toward  the  disease  of  crime ;  but,  probably, 
we  owe  most  to  that  genius  of  Scotland,  Captain  in  Nelson's  fleet, 
Alexander  Maconochie.  Imprisoned  under  Napoleon,  Maconochie 
combined  with  his  prophetic  genius  a  practical  experience  in  prison 
methods  which  eminently  fitted  him  to  launch  the  new  idea  of  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  as  opposed  to  the  old  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution, revenge,  and  defamation.  From  the  doctrines  of  this  some- 
what visionary  prophet  sprang  the  so-called  "  Irish  Convict  Sys- 
tem," under  the  capable  and  scientific  guidance  of  Sir  Walter  Craf- 
ton,  in  1854-5.  Hei*e  we  begin  to  see  the  genesis  of  the  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira ;  for,  in  America,  in  the  meantime,  a  young 
athletic  fellow  who  had  left  his  father's  store  in  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
and  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Connecticut  State's  Prison 
at  Weathersfield,  received  an  inspiration  for  the  uplift  of  criminals 
destined  to  change  the  world's  methods  of  prison  discipline,  and  to, 
make  of  the  dreams  of  others  a  tangible  reality.  This  young  re- 
former worked  his  way  slowly.  He  was  in  a  new  world,  studying 
new  fields.  He  must  have  done  his  work  well,  for  soon  the  Pills- 
burys — Nestors  of  the  Auburn  prison  system  in  America — called 
him  to  their  assistance  at  the  Albany  penitentiary.  Again,  in 
1854,  he  stepped  up  to  the  superin tendency  of  the  Monroe  County 
Penitentiary  at  llochester,  N.  Y.,  where  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
he  studied  the  "  Irish  Convict  System."  During  his  seven  years  of 
lalx)r  in  Itochester  this  yoimg  worker  was  an  omniverous  worker, 
and  here  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  think- 
ing men.  Tlie  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  reached  out  for  him  and 
made  him  Superin tetidant  of  its  House  of  Correction,  a  position 
whi(!h  he  held  for  twelve  yeai"s.  The  National  Prison  Congress 
l)e<jfan  to  feel  the  force  of  his  power,  and,  in  1870,  invited  him  to 
address  the  "Congress"  on  "The  Ideal  Prison  System  for  a  State." 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  from  this  address,  and  the 
discussion' which  it  engendered,  grew  the  modem  reformatoiy 
prison  movement  in  America,  centralized  first  and  most  positively 
in  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 

New  York  State,  then,  first  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  move- 
ment, built  a  portion  of  the  buildings  now  in  use,  called  the  pro- 
ta<,n)nist  of  whom  I  speak,  and  conveyed  to  this  prison  in  187(5  its 
first  consignment  of  prisoners,  in  all  one  hundred  fifty  men. 
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Thus,  iu  lines  all  too  faintly  drawn,  we  have  before  us  a  history 
of  the  rise  of  the  new  solution  of  the  problem. of  crime.  Thus  we 
see  the  one  man  whose  enthusiasm  and  intelligent  study,  through 
a  life-time  of  practical  experience  with  criminals,  stamp  him  the 
greatest  living  scientific  ponologist — Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway.  He  is 
now  seventy-five  years  young,  human  enough  to  have  faults,  I 
judge,  but  he  will  live  forever. 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  solution  of- 
fered for  the  problem  of  curing  the  disease  of  crime.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  let  us  consider,  even  if  somewhat  loosely,  a  concrete 
example.  Jim  Brown,  let  us  say,  is  a  thief.  Entreaties  from 
friends  have  been  useless  with  him.  Father's  words  have  never 
reached  through  to  his  heart.  Mother's  arms  have  found  no  res- 
ponse in  him.  Tears  have  never  appealed  to  his  constricted  soul. 
All  have  failed.  The  fellow  is  a  thief,  incorrigible  we  say.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  argue  of  heredity,  too  late  to  prate  of  former  condi- 
tions or  of  the  evils  in  society  which  have  made  him  a  reeking  real- 
ity — ^though  here  sounds  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  discord  in 
the  orchestra  of  our  social  life ;  but  here  he  is,  an  outcast,  an  anti- 
social creature  of  God,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  a  prisoner 
of  the  law,  a  fact.  What  shall  be  done?  Mr.  Brockway  would 
answer :  "  We  must  seek  the  public  protection  through  the  reform- 
ation of  this  criminal."     Very  well,  how  shall  he  be  treated  ? 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  SOLUTION. 

A  general  statement  of  his  treatment  would  be.  Give  him  all 
kinds  of  schools.  First,  of  course,  isolate  the  patient  away  from 
the  contagion  of  his  criminous  atmosphere,  and  give  to  him  a  social 
surrounding  as  normal  as  can  be.  Fill,  if  possible,  his  mind  ^vith 
the  norms  of  our  civilization.  Furnish  nourishment  in  the  place 
of  poison,  and  then  see  that  the  patient  puts  all  into  practice,  prac- 
tice, practice !  until  his  habits  make  it  natural  to  labor,  earn  his 
bread  and  cheese,  pay  his  debts,  save  money  and  keep  out  of  jail. 
Through  it  aU,  of  course,  punishment  must  be  felt ;  but  only  as  the 
natural,  evident,  proper  result  of  justice  tempered  with  reason  and 
grace.  In  shoit,  it  is  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  and  legitimate 
affection,  a  crowding  out  of  the  vicious  by  an  inflow  of  the  virtu- 
ous, which  makes  up  the  general  treatment  for  the  disease  of  crime. 
This  treatment  calls  for  allopathic  rather  than  homeopathic  doses. 
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A  tough  is  strenuous.  He  expects  nothing  else.  His  medicine 
must  be  heroic.  It  must  be  so  vigorously  administered  that  he 
Svill  not  weakly  choose  it;  and  yet,  because  the  end  sought  is  a 
cure  he  must  realize  that  his  treatment  is  radically  just.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  proper,  commensurate  retribution  for  evil 
deeds  is  the  necessary  cost  of  salvation.  Retribution,  requital,  re- 
dress, remuneration,  regret,  are  the  sad  but  absolutely  necessary 
cost  of  the  criminars  real  moral  recovery.  Tears  often  wash  the 
best  roads  to  heaven. 

To  return  to  Jim  Brown,  the  old  motives  must  be  changed  and 
new  ones  formed.  Punishment  alone  is  not  enough.  We  are» 
then  at  the  threshold  of  what  some  call  the  "  new  education,"  with 
a  pupil  devoid  of  moral  motives.  To  be  sure  he  is  possessed  of 
the  motive  of  self-interest,  egoism.  It  is,  in  truth,  his  most  prom- 
inent symptom.  Comfort  or  discomfort  are  his  only  vulnerable 
tendons.*  Motives  of  fear  and  hope  with  consequences  afar  off 
are  of  no  avail.  The  attractiveness  of  goodness  and  sympathy  are 
not  usable  for  him  at  all.  The  ability  to  plan  intelligently  for  the 
future  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  mark  of  virtue  and  of  civiliza^ 
tion.  Of  course  Jim  has  it  not.  So  I  quote  from  Mr.  Brockway 
who  while  president  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  in  1898  saidr 

**  One  motive,  the  love  of  liberty,  la  seized  upon  to  influence  them.  Under  play 
of  this  motive,  prisoners  are  induced  to  try  to  regulate  themselves  according  t<v 
the  plan  mapped  out  for  them.  That  which  is  required  of  prisoners  under  this  sys- 
tem is  most  carefully  regulated  by  the  standard  of  requirements  for  their  orderly 
behavior,  under  the  laws  and  government  of  free  society,  so  that  by  observing  the 
conditions  necessary  for  progress  towards  liberation  from  prison,  two  most  valua- 
ble habits  are  engendered,  namely  :  the  habit  of  quick  and  accurate  adjustment  to 
good  environment,  and  the  habit  of  forethought.  For  the  lack  of  these  habits 
many  prisoners  fall  into  crime.  It  is  found  that  a  majority  of  prisoners  may  in 
this  way,  by  this  motive,  be  led  to  exert  themselves  for  a  change  of  habit,  but  & 
considerable  number  require  for  such  a  painful  effort  a  further  appeal  to  desires 
more  immediately  within  the  new  experience.  The  wants  of  the  prisoners  consti- 
tute the  initial  agency  for  their  improvement,  the  available  motive  to  urge  them 
along  the  rugged  path  of  reformation.     Only  motivelessness  is  the  state  of  incorrig- 


*Thii8  here  we  find  ourselves  at  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  IndecermiDace  sentence. 
Id  vogue  most  at  thU  reform itory,  a  sentence  unlimited  save  by  the  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oner. Nowhere  in  the  world,  however,  is  the  indeterminate  sentence  strictly  in  actual  prac- 
i\ce.  The  Hystem  at  Elmira  Ih  said  to  apply  the  indeterminate  sentence,  but  it  doM  so  only  in 
part.  Felons  are  sent  to  this  reformatory  for  definite  periods,  as  for  Ave.  ten,  fifteen, or  pos- 
blbly  forty  yeare,  with  the  understanding  that  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  reform  they  may 
po8bibly  get  out  in  twelve  months,  or  at  Ruch  longer  period  within  the  limits  of  the  maximum 
sentence,  as  la  neceseary  for  complete  reform.  Asa  matter  of  record  it  averages  about  twenty- 
two  month?.  Some  day,  I  feel  the  world  will  see  that  criminals  shall  be  detained  under  a 
system  of  strictly  Indeterminate  sentence.  We  do  not  usually  fix  the  limit  of  incarceratloii 
for  the  insane.    It  Is  not  clear  why  we  should  do  so  for  the  criminal. 
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ibility.  To  discover  or  create  a  want  is  to  find  a  motive.  Given  a  motive  you  may 
direct  a  habit.  To  form  a  habit  is  to  create  a  character.  Habit  is  the  school  of 
conscience.  Conscience  and  habit  reinforce  each  other.  The  reformation  of  pris- 
oners, then,  must  be  the  reformation  of  their  habits,  a  creating  within  them  of  new 
or  improved  habitudes  of  bodily  behavior,  of  mental  judgements  and  of  moral  pro- 
pensities. This  is  the  reformation  which  is  of  practical  value  for  preventing  crimes^ 
and  so  It  contributes  to  the  public  security.  This  is  the  state  reformation  which 
the  state  reformatory  penitentiaries  are  required  to  produce,  and  it  is  this  which 
the  reformatory  system  endeavors  to  accomplish.*' 

PARTICULAR    STATEMENT   OF    SOLUTION. 

In  the  address  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  Mr.  Brockway 
said  further: 

^'  The  facilities  supplied  by  some  of  the  older  of  the  reformatories  for  such  a  reform- 
atory training  of  the  prisoners  are  similar  and  equal  to  the  provisions  made  for  the 
training  of  pupils  who  are  normal  in  the  best  schools  of  learning.  The  list  includes 
a  gymnasium,  with  steam  baths  and  massage  ;  manual  training  for  prisoners  who 
are  specially  defective,  etc."  *  *  •  *  **It  is  incumbent  to  provide  all  com- 
monly approved  means  for  developing  and  cultivating  good  citizens,  and  to  secure 
the  best  use  of  them.  The  course  of  education  cannot  be  optional  or  elective  with 
these  prisoner-pupils  but  is  prescribed  and  enforced.  The  system  when  it  is  most 
thoroughly  administered  places  the  entire  conscious  life  and  conduct  under  unceas- 
ing direction.  There  must  not  be  —  there  are  not  —  idle  hours  for  the  prisoner,  nor 
merely  superficial  occupation.  They  are  awakened  from  sleep  at  morning,  and 
throughout  all  their  waking  hours  are  held  in  the  firm  grasp  of  training,  until,  from 
healthful  weariness,  they  fall  asleep  again.'* 

So,  in  brief,  isolate  Jim.  Make  him  strenuously  hustle.  Teach 
him  a  trade  and  the  essentials  of  a  school  education.  Let  him 
hear  the  very  best  lectures  talent  can  give.  Furnish  for  him  edu- 
cating entertainments  of  a  high  order.  Surround  him  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  industry  and  thrift.  Compel  him  really  to  earn  his 
way.  Appeal  to  everj"  legitimate  motive.  See  that  he  performs 
some  unpleasant  things  every  day,  just  for  exercise  in  self-denial. 
Work,  work,  work,  is  the  measure  of  value ;  so  hold  up  l^efore  him 
the  value  of  work  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Work  is  the  highest 
expression  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man.  This  scamp  must  fully  ap- 
preciate this.     Nothing  else  can  suffice. 

Examining  more  closely  the  special  featui*e  of  the  remedies  used 
at  Elmira  to  cure  this  criminal,  we  note  that  the  executive  function 
in  the  Reformatory  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers  and  a  (Jeneral 
Superintendent,  with  subordinate  departments  in  charge  of  general 
officers,  as  follows: 
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"  School  of  Letters,"  under  the  directioii]of  a  School  Director  sis- 
sisted  by  a  non  resident  Lecturer ; 

Military  and  Disciplinary  Department,  under  the  charge  of  a 
Colonel ; 

Economic  Admistration,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  Keeper; 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  under  charge  of  a  qualified  non-resident 
Physician  and  and  a  Resident  Assistant ; 

Trade  Schools,  under  charge  of  a  Trade  School  Director ; 

Physical  Training,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  in  gymnas- 
tics, etc.  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Physician ; 

Manual  Training,  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  and  profes- 
sional Sloyd  Instructors ; 

Music,  under  the  charge  of  a  Band  Director  and  visiting  musical 
Instructors ; 

Morals  and  Religion,  under  charge  of  non-resident  lecturers, 
teachers  and  preachers.  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Hebrew ; 

Record  Department  under  charge  of  Chief  Clerk ; 

Other  officers  are:  the  Transfer  Officer,  Chief  Cook,  Superinten- 
dent of  Farm,  Gardener,  Engineers,  Trade  School  Instructors,  and 
a  few  others. 

Throughout  this  institution  the  militaiy  element  predominates. 
The  day  begins  with  the  "  Revielle  "  when  fifteen  hundred  sleepers 
awake  and  in  ten  minutes  are  dressed.  They  wash  and  are  ready 
for  breakfast  in  ten  minutes  more.  While  at  breakfast  the  first 
"  Count "  is  taken,  the  first  of  six  "  Counts  "  or  censuses  taken 
during  the  day.  These  are  taken  thus  often  for  reasons  too  obvi- 
ous to  necessitate  explanation.  At  6.25  the  inmates  return  to 
their  rooms.  The  Fatigue  Bugle  sounds  at  6.30,  the  Assembly  at 
6.35,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  entire  reformatory  world  is  at  work. 

The  inmates'  kitchen  may  be  of  mterest  to  some.  Prisoners 
here  get  practical  experience  in  cooking  under  the  inspection  of  a 
professional  chef.  Everything  here  is  strictly  "up-to-date."  There 
are  eight  large  steam  kettles,  a  dish  washing  machine,  three  small 
steam  kettles,  a  large  hash  machine  run  by  electricity,  an  immense 
range  for  roasting  and  broilmg  and  implements  for  peeling 
potatoes  and  cleaning  vegetables.  There  are  six  large  elevators 
leading  to  the  dining  rooms  alx)ve,  run  by  special  dynamos,  all  sup- 
plied with  speaking  tubes.     All  these  are  more  than  useful,  they 
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«tand  a  continuous  lesson  in  human  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 

The  upper  first  grade  dining  room  is  the  best  equipped  dining 
room  for  the  inmates.  Here  are  sixty-five  tables  each  accommodat- 
ing six  men.  In  former  years  porcelain  dishes  were  used,  but  these 
have  been  supplanted  by  a  more  serviceable  grade  of  agate  ware, 
blue,  including  plates,  cups,  saucers,  side  dishes,  water  pitchers, 
and  the  like.  Here  each  waiter  is  supplied  with  a  neat  white  jacket 
and  apron.  To  appreciate  the  application  of  all  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  "  Grading  System  "  is  here  highly 
•developed.     It  is  ii\  outline  as  follows : 

I.  Character  Grades: 

1.  Paroled  men;   2.  Upper  first  gfrade;  3.  Lower  first 
grade ;  4,  Second  gi'ade ;  5.  Third  grade. 

II.  Intellectual  Grades : 

1.  Academic;  2.  Intermediate;  3.  Primary. 

III.  Trades  —  thirty-six  in  all. 

IV.  Military  —  sixteen  companies. 

V.  Religious  —  Protestant,  Catholic,  Hebrew. 

VI.  Defectives:  (Manual  Training). 

1.  Mathematical  defectives ;  2.  Defectives  in  self-control; 
3.  Dullards. 

VII.  Physical  Grades: 

1.  Anaemic  and  undeveloped;  2. Semi-invalids ;  3.  Feeble 
minded;  4.  Aberrated  intellects;  5.  Sexual  perverts;  6. 
Moral  imbeciles ;  7.  New  arrivals. 
Upon  entering  the  institution  the  criminal  is  placed  in  the  neu- 
tral grade,  that  is  to  say,  the  "  Lower  First  Grade,"  and  is  given  sv 
brown  suit.  He  is  here  given  the  chance  to  promote  himself  by 
good  behavior,  progress  in  school  and  his  trade,  to  the  "  Upper 
First  Grade  "  at  the  end  of  six  months,  when  he  is  given  a  blue 
suit;  and,  by  continued  well  doing,  to  get  his  parole  in  six  months 
more  providing  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  satisfactory  place  to  work. 
If  he  is  industrious  at  his  tasks  in  free  society  for  still  another  six 
months,  he  is  given  his  absolute  release.  In  other  words,  a  man 
sent  to  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  even  though  it  be  for  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  forty  years,  may,  if  he  conducts  himself  aright, 
be  at  work  in  free  society  again  in  twelve  months'  time  and  in  six 
months   more  be  absolutely  free.     On  the  other  hand,  many  go 
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down  in  grade  to  the  "  Second,"  which  means  a  red  suit,  and  som& 
go  still  further  down  to  the  "  Third  Grade,"  which  means  cellular 
treatment  and  isolation  from  their  fellows.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  prisoners  have  to  serve  their  maximum  sentence.  From  this, 
brief  statement  concerning  the  Grades  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
whole  appeal  is  to  the  man's  desire  to  get-up  and  out.  Thus,  those 
in  the  "  Upper  First  Grade,"  for  example,  have  more  advantages 
than  the  "  Lower  Fix'st  Grade,"  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  used 
as  vspurs  to  advance.  One  would  be  struck,  for  instance,  with  the- 
less  adorned  appearance  of  the  Lower  First  Grade  dining  room, 
whicli  is  barren  indeed.  The  tables  are  of  different  make,  the  linen 
much  cheaper,  and  the  agate  is  gray  instead  of  blue.  The  Second 
Grade  is  very  different  still.  No  table  linen  there  at  all,  seats  fas- 
tened  to  the  tables  at  the  back,  and  no  dishes  save  those  absolutely 
necessary.  Third  Grade  inmates  eat  in  their  cells.  The  Paroled 
men,  employed  at  the  Reformatory,  eat  with  the  citizen  officers. 

Crime  is  due  much  to  bodily  defect,  an  improper  diet,  lack  of 
proper  physical  exercise,  physical  degeneration ;  so  we  will  establish 
a  scientific  dietary  department,  and  build  for  Brown  a  gymnasium, 
where  he  can  become  physically  enabled  to  carry  on  the  fight  of 
life.  All  •  new  arrivals  must  take  a  course  here  before  taking  up- 
the  regular  duties  of  the  refomiatory.  Some  remain  longer  than 
others,  some  because  of  morbid  reasons,  some  because  of  special 
physical  reasons,  some  because  of  mental  delinquences.  Here,, 
therefore  is  a  Gymnasium  completely  equipped,  with  classes  in  all 
the  regular  exercises,  a  swimming  tank,  massage  rooms,  turkish 
bath  rooms,  and  all.  The  Bertillon  System  of  identification  is  here- 
carefully  worked  out  and  applied. 

Reference  has  already  been  madie  to  the  value  of  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  regular  branches  of  school.  There  is  a  very  mistakea 
notion,  I  find,  that  prisoners  are  for  the  most  part  a  "  smart "  and 
usually  "  educated  class."  Far  from  it.  The  truth  is  that  sixty 
per  cent,  are  illiterate,  most  of  whom  cannot  read  or  write  at  all.. 
Of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent,  only  a  very  few  can  in  any  sense  be- 
said  to  be  educated.  In  truth,  the  reason  for  much  of  crime  is  the 
inability  to  learn  or  aversion  to  learning.  No  ability  to  handle 
words,  to  read,  to  write,  to  understand  and  to  imitate  the  true, 
makes  crime  easy.     Ignorance  is  largely  the  result  of  -indifference 
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and  downright  laziness.  Brain  sterility,  propagated  in  apathy,  is  a 
veritable  hot-house  for  crime.  Indeed,  most  men  are  as  lazy  as 
they  dare  be.  The  criminous  are  especially  brave  in  this  regard. 
To-day,  more  than  ever  in  the  liistory  of  the  race,  is  it  necessary 
that  men  shall  have  more  than  a  smattermg  in  the  rudiments  of 
letters.  This  is  the  precise  reason  for  the  marked  rise  of  the  pub-* 
lie  school  in  the  scale  of  social  importance  so  noticeable  at  the 
dawn  of  this  century.  More  and  more  is  it  clear  that  imagin- 
ation, love  for  the  beautiful  in  poetry,  music  and  art,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  works  in  literature,  ability  to  interpret  wiitten 
thought — ^.all  are  important  to  a  man's  success  in  whatever  walk 
in  life.  Culture  is  essential  be  it  in  affairs  whatsoever.  So  give 
Jim  a  schooling*  in  those  branches  of  letters  he  most  needs.  In- 
crease his  "  apperception  mass."  Appeal  vigorously  to  his  sense  of 
curiosity,  his  dream  of  utility,  his  centers  of  intellectual  interest 
and  enlai'ge  his  world  by  holding  up  before  him  the  value  of  good 
books,  the  increasing  value  of  intelligent  labor,  the  beauties  in  the 
balance  of  a  well  ordered  brain. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  School  we  have  not  described. 
One  is  the  weekly  paper,  the  "  Sunmiary."  This  is  the  first  regu- 
lar newspaper  ever  published  in  a  prison,  and  a  respectable  paper  it 
is,  forsooth.  Wholly  edited  and  printed  by  criminals  within  prison 
walls,  it  far  transcends  in  cleanliness  and  moral  worth  some  of  the 
yellow  dregs  served  up  to  free  society  by  so  called  journalists, 
many  of  whom  should  have  been  in  jail  long  ago.  The  other  inter- 
esting feature  is  tlie  "  Normal  Class."  Of  course  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  hire  thirty  different  teachers  of  the  right  sort  for  the  thirty 
different  classes,  therefore  actual  conditions  are  utilized.  The  best 
material  among  the  inmates  is  chosen,  some  forty  in  number,  and 
instructed  in  "  normal  methods  "  until  they  are  fitted  for  service  as 
instructors.  As  the  teachers  are  paroled,  new  ones  are  taken  in  and 
the  "  Normal  Class  "  lives  on,  a  constant  supply  to  the  corps  of 
teachers.  This  "Normal  Class,"  imique  indeed,  is  under  the 
supeiTision  of  the  School  Director,  and  an  interesting  sociological 
study  it  is. 


*In  this  reformatory  are  many  foreigners  unable  to  read,  write  or  speak  a 
word  of  English.  This  necessitates  classes  in  Russian,  Hebrew,  French  and  Ger- 
man, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  **  students  "  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  Europe,  Asia,  South  America  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
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But  the  School  of  Letters  is  supplemented  by  an  elaborate 
school  of  Manual  Training.*  Manual  training  is  no  longer  a  mere 
fad.  It  is  woiiJi  all  it  costs  as  an  aid  to  motor  efficiency.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  knowledge  to  perfect  itself  in  action,  and 
thought  which  does  not  lead  to  action  is  worthless,  it  is  a  means 
of  growth  in  morality.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  in  Menominee, 
Wisconsin,  the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  has  been  the  instru- 
ment in  abolishing  street  loafing  among  the  boys  because  they  pre- 
fer to  work  over  time  on  articles  with  which  to  furnish  and  decor- 
ate their  homes.  What  other  recommendation  is  needed?  Manual 
training  is  not  intended  as  a  new  study,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  old 
olies.  This  is  especially  true  in  color  work,  drawing  and  arithme- 
tic. It  means,  of  course,  education  through  the  hands.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ill  of  this  world,  and  has  been,  I  believe,  often 
over-estimated ;  still,  it  can  be  made  a  potent  means  for  good.  It  is, 
for  instance  an  aid  to  teaching,  in  that  it  interests  some  pupils  not 
otherwise  reachable.  It  emphasizes  and  clarifies  mathematical 
processes.  It  furnishes  vivid  subjects  for  description  and  narra- 
tion, and  is,  therefore,  an  aid  in  language  work.  It  develops  one's 
concepts  of  beauty  in  form  and  color,  is  an  influence  in  self  con- 
trol, and  furnishes  a  delightful  variety  to  humdrum  school  routine. 
It  helps  in  relating  man  to  the  arts  and  the  arts  together  consti- 
tute the  supreme  art  of  living. 

If  Jim  Brown  is  mathematically  defective  we  will  put  him  in 
**  Group  One  "  of  manual  training,  where  manual  operations  are 
performed  involving  mathematical  measurements,  as  mechanical 
drawing,  sloyd,  card  board  instruction,  wood  turning,  or  the  like, 
and  keep  him  at  them  with  interv'^als  for  mental  arithmetic,  calis- 
thenics and  clay  modeling,  for  thirty-five  hours  per  week  until  he 
is  well.  Under  this  treatment  only  36.26  per  cent,  show  no  im- 
provement. If  he  lacks  self  control,  is  irritable,  vicious,  especially 
immoral,  hotheaded,  give  to  him  tools,  show  him  how  to  do  some- 
thing to  a  nicety,  as  to  chip  and  file  a  piece  of  iron  to  a  hair,  make 
a  perfect  joint,  or  the  like,  and  that  with  positive  patience.  Make 
him  do  these  things  and  hold  his  temper.  Do  them  until  it  is  nat- 
ural for  him  to  be  calm ;  until,  in  other  words,  he  has  recovered. 


*I  hear  that  a  wave  of  penurious  extravagance  across  the  State  House  at'  Al- 
bany has  made  the  abandonment  of  Manual  Training  necessary  for  a  while. 
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This  is  the  work  of  "  Group  Two "  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
57.98  per  cent,  do  not  improve  under  such  discipline.  If  our  pa- 
tient be  generally  defective  in  his  head,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  dul- 
lard, search  for  the  activities  which  he  enjoys.  Every  one  has  a 
"  want  to."  Find  the  fellow's  "  want  to,"  and  let  him  keep  at  it 
until  he  has  more  "  want  tos ;"  and  so  on  until  he  is  cured.  Of 
these  in  "  (rroup  Three "  it  is  proved  that  39.66  per  cent,  only 
show  no  improvement  under  this  treatment. 

The  foundry  is  known  to  be  of  special  value  for  these  incompe-^ 
tent  in  self  control.  If  any  one  doubts,  let  him  practice  burning 
his  hands  a  few  times  each  day  without  once  using  an  exclamation 
point.  After  a  while,  under  such  discipline,  he  will  probably  quite 
foi^et  that  tliere  is  such  a  thing  as  an  exclamation  point  in  all  this 
windy  world.  This  is  a  remedy  for  "  pink  precipitate  "  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  best  applied  psychology.  It  is  vigorous  but  it 
works. 

Clay  modelmg  is  found  an  excellent  means  of  awakening  the  dul- 
lards to  life  —  Nature  reproduced  in  common  clay  by  dull,  dense 
and  vicious  men,  that  they  may,  in  creating  Beauty,  better  walk  in 
Beauty's  ways.  The  appreciation  of  Beauty,  like  mercy, "  becomes 
the  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown." 

But  Jim  must  know  a  trade  also,  for  to  be  cured  of  crime  means 
to  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  free  society.  As  has  been 
said,  there  are  thirty-six  different  trades  taught  here.  If  Jim's 
father  or  uncle  be  a  printer,  for  example,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
chance  for  him  to  get  a  position  some  day  as  type-setter  or  press- 
man with  his  relative,  the  Superintendent  will  probably  assign  the 
fellow  to  the  Printing  Class.  This  will  be  an  important  trade  for 
Jim,  because,  in  addition  to  the  manual  drill,  he  will  get  much 
exercise  in  reading,  spelling  and  accuracy.  But  the  machine  shop 
offers  just  as  many  advantiiges,  and,  for  that  matter,  so  does  hard 
wood  finishing,  house  building,  upholstering,  bricklaying,  stone- 
cutting,  plastering,  frescoe  painting,  blacksmithing,  baking,  Ixjok- 
binding,  moulding,  plumbing,  stenography,  telegraphy,  and  the 
others.  "If  I  had  as  many  sons  as  old  Priam  I  would  send  them 
all  to  the  public  schools,"  said  Wel)8ter.  If  I  had  as  many  and 
uKu-e,  I  should  have  them  all  learn  a  trade.  America  can  ill  afford 
to  forget  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  school  of  tlie  future  will  in- 
clude more  and  more  the  industrial  in  education. 
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Under  the  new  convict  labor  law,  now  in  force  in  New  York, 
prisons  are  forbidden  to  manufacture  for  the  market,  on  the  ground 
that  it  conflicts  with  free  labor.  In  practice  the  law  seems  to  l^e 
founded  largely  in  error ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  trades  go  on  at 
the  Reformatory,  the  only  drawback  being  that  the  men  are  not 
naturally  so  interested  in  making  what  they  know  is  going  to  be 
destroyed.  The  end  being,  however,  the  mastery  of  a  trade,  and 
because  of  the  w^age  system  here  in  force,  even  this  is  not  so  seri- 
ous an  objection.  Accumulation  of  earnings  is  a  very  essential 
condition  of  progress  toward  release  from  this  "  University."  The 
students  understand  this.  Such  a  premium  on  thrift  naturally 
gives  a  dignity  to  all  the  required  tasks.  In  all  trades  there  are 
definite  courses  of  study,  the  mastery  of  which  is  carefully  insisted 
upon.  In  this  way  about  seven  hundred  hours,  or  eleven  months, 
is  the  average  time  required  to  learn  a  trade.  It  can  thus  be 
fairly  well  mastered  in  this  time  because  of  the  careful,  systematic 
and  strenuous  instruction  given.  Here,  too,  as  throughout,  the 
educational  value  rigorously  emphasized  is  the  indispensible  force 
of  well  regulated  industrial  habits. 

Military  Drill  is  carried  on  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  here 
and  the  afternoon  "  Drill,"  with  tlie  institutional  band,  attracts 
mtuiy  visitors  every  day.  But  of  these  and  of  much  more  nothing 
can  here  be  said. 

The  following  is  a  Resumi  of  the  influences,  or  remedies  in 
particular,  administered  for, the  disease  of  crime: 

1.  Desire  to  get  out. 

2.  Promotion  of  patient,  under  a  wage  earning  system,  to 
higher  grades  with  additional  comforts  and  privileges. 

3.  Military  drill  and  training. 

4.  Educational  advantages  embracing  all  prisoners  from  the 
most  illiterate  to  academic  grades,  under  methods  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  intensified. 

5.  A  trade  for  every  inmate. 

6.  Manual  training  for  defectives. 

7.  Scientific  dietary. —  New  experiment  but  promising. 

8.  Physical^  training. 

9.  Ethical  and  religious  influences. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Now  every  detail  of  this  great  work  is  the  direct  product  of  Mr. 
Brockway's  genius.  The  most  serious  defect  m  the  Elmira  sys- 
tem, it  is  urged,  has  been  its  complete  centralization  in  one  man. 
But  results  tell  another  story.  By  a  careful  process  of  compu- 
tation, it  is  ascertained  that  ovef  eighty  per  cent,  are  reformed, 
•cured.     Why  a  divided  executive  therefore  ? 

All  this  machinery  has  been  constructed  in  order  that  the 
Jim  Browns  may  be  put  in  hanuony  with  law.  .  I  should  like 
to  introduce  Jim  Brown,  the  well  man.  It  took  him  twelve 
months  to  recover,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  he  went  home 
to  his  mother  and  the  world  with  money  in  his  pocket,  a  job 
secured  and  conditions  propitious  for  an  honorable  career,  Wolsey 
may  fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope  again ;  not  so  with  criminals 
in  New  York.  One  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  this 
<30untry,  having  been  through  this  Reformatorj',  stopped  when 
about  to  depait,  and  said  —  "My  boy  is  about  ready  to  enter 
college,  but  I  sincerely  wish  he  could  have  this  reformatory  train- 
ing." I  confess  that  I  myself  feel  that  in  the  century  before  us 
our  public  schools  will  make  it  possible  for  all  children  to  be 
properly  educated,  not  only  in  the  three  R's  but  also  in  the  three 
H's,  without  first  being  sent  to  prison.  Why  society  does  not 
•erect  similiar  institutions  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  out  of  jail 
instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  in  prison,  I  do  not  explain,  for  I 
•cannot. 

The  fact  is  that  present  conditions  require  these  reformatory 
hospitals.  They  are  doing  a  magnificent  work.  All  honor  to 
them  all,  especially  to  the  father  of  them  all,  the  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Elmira !  In  the  language  of  a  revered  inspirer,  as  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.;  Brockway's  work  as  any  man  could  be.  Rev. 
Thomas  K.  Beecher,  recently  deceased: 

"  High  up  in  the  Conemaugh  \''alley  hung  a  great  lake,  held 
there  by  an  old  dam  that  gave  way  at  last  to  the  destruction  of 
Johnstown.  High  above  the  larger  city  Scranton,  is  another 
great  lake,  held  there  by  an  elegant  stone  dam  upon  whose 
quality  and  safety  all  the  city  depends,  and  from  it  a  supply 
of  pure  water  is  obtained.  On  reformatory  hill  are  gathered 
1,600  enemies  of  society,  who  fear  not  God,  neither  regard  man, 
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held  here  in  that  little  world  by  tlie  intelligence,  stigacity,  and  ad- 
ministration of  one  forceful  man,  in  safe  and  profitable  detention. 
Our  community  is  safe  from  deluge;  but,  which  is  more,  while 
every  month  fifty  recruits  are  marched  in  chained  and  sullen,  as 
many  may  be  seen,  one  by  one,  rejoicmg,  elastic,  bright-eyed,  run- 
ning down  the  hill  and  making  haste  to  the  railway  and  by  it  to 
their  homes,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds.  If  the  number  of 
these  redeemed  and  restored  be  not  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
the  imprisoned,  no  man  living  regrets  the  disparity  more  than  he 
who  is  gratefully  remembered  by  the  graduates,  and  inveterately 
hated  by  those  who  have  failed  to  pix)fit  by  the  generosity  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  the  disciplinary  apparatus  of  the  refonna- 
tory  and  the  professional  skill  of  its  manager  at  Elmira."    - 

But  why  think  on  prisons  ?  Why  study  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira?  First,  I  should  say,  because  through  an 
unscrupulous  or  misinformed  press  with  ears  poisoned  by  avaric- 
ious political  hucksters,  or  criminals  of  the  vindictive  class,  a  press 
with  pens  dipped  in  error  or  hate,  this  genemtion  is  at  the  danger 
point  of  doing  a  serious  injustice  to  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
profitable  movements  for  the  uplift  of  the  race  since  the  dawn  of 
Christian  history.  This  opinion  is  tlie  result  of  three  careful 
years  of  first  hand,  honest  information,  and  has  led  to  the  story 
which  has  here  been  given  feebly  and  only  in  part.  Next, 
because  along  these  same  lines  we  have  much  yet  to  do  in  re- 
fashioning our  system  of  public  education.  Every  solution  of 
social  ill  must,  on  the  last  iuialysis,  relate  itself  to  education. 
Every  citizen  arrested  in  a  conmiunity  is  a  serious  reflection  upon 
the  education  system  of  the  realm.  If  the  system  of  education 
employed  in  this  Reformatory  reforms,  tlien  it  is.  fair  to  presume 
that  some  such  education  in  free  society  will  make  reformatories 
less  necessary.  Education  which  prevents,  crime  is  the  education 
to  l)e  desired.  The  penologist,  and  the  thinking  man  generally, 
must  turn  more  and  more  to  the  prophylactic  in  human  endeavor. 
There  is  no  school  worth  wliile  to-day  which  does  not  aim,  as 
does  this  Reformatory,  to  relate  mental  and  manual  endeavor  in  a 
liappy  liomogeneity.  Ferriani  insists  that  Victor  Hugo  was  much 
too  "enthusiastic"  in  declarhig  that  "every  new  school  house 
closed  a  jail."     Probably,  but  enough  school  houses  of  (lie  right 
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kind  will  eventually  close  all  the  jails.  This,  it  would  seeiu,  is 
the  belief  of  Ciraoli,  Cattanes,  Riis,  Brockway,  and  of  most 
sociologists,  including  Ferriani  himself.  Horace  Mann  wisely 
insisted  that  tlie  property  of  the  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for 
an  education  that  will  save  youth  from  poverty  and  vice,  but 
poverty  and  vice,  are  still  among  us.  And,  finally,  studies  such 
as  these  may  help  us  teachers  to  strengthen  some  who  now  labor 
under  the  tyranny  of  temptation.  The  more  one  studies  crime 
the  more  he  must  fear  for  the  youth  who  yields  to  evil  even  in  the 
little  things  of  life — takes  a  few  cents  now  and  then  not  his  own, 
cheats  upon  tests  in  school,  simply  signs  the  name  of  his  parent 
to  nothing  more  formidable  than  an  excuse  card,  runs  unwisely 
into  debt,  is  cruel  to  those  weaker  than  he,  assumes  an  attitude 
of  harshness,  or  even  indifference,  toward  the  affection  of  his 
father  or  his  mother,  the  least  bit  indifferent  toward  those  little 
matters  of  common  courtesy  and  goodness.  All  such  must  be 
helped  up  into  the  world  of  the  beautiful  and  true.  This  is  the 
problem  for  educators  to  solve  and  the  solution  cannot  leave  out 
of  account  the  conditions  of  crime.  The  sad  spectacle  of  prisons 
must  cease  in  our  land  and  such  studies  as  this  should  assist  in 
educating  the  young  that  this  may  be.  Children  must  be  taught 
to  launch  hopefully,  vigorously,  into  the  future,  of  course,  that  it 
pays  to  live,  but  to  keep  forever  in  mind  the  value  of  industry, 
intelligence,  integrity.  All  must  see  that  the  practical  program 
for  success  and  place  is  to  be  true,  to  lift  the  world  onward,  to 
"  fill  all  the  stops  of  life  with  tuneful  breath." 

The  home,  the  school,  the  church,  politics,  philosophy  imd  the 
arts  are  moving  decidedly  forward  under  the  influence  of 
modem  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  penology.  Probably 
never  again  can  Society  produce  an  indictment  like  Les  miserables. 
The  scientific  establishment  of  constructive  education  builds  the 
only  gate  beautiful  to  the  world's  "  city  which  hath  foundations 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
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EDUCATION— A  PROCESS. 

RICHABD   G.    BOONE,    CINCINNATI,    O. 

N  our  capacity  as  instructors  we  are  onlj^  incidentally  concerned 
with  education  as  a  result.  Great  scholarship  is  desirable; 
we  are  interested  to  understand  its  attaining.  We  have  respect 
for  encyclopedic  knowledge  —  abundant  knowledge  —  accurate, 
comprehensive,  varied  knowledge  —  but  our  pressing  need  is  to 
comprehend  just  how  any  fraction  of  it  even .  is  acquired.  A 
refined,  chaste,  pure  life  we  hold  before  us  as  an  ideal ;  how  is  it 
to  be  reached  ? 

To  us  the  important  fact  is  not  gi^owth,  then,  as  something  fin- 
ished, but  growing ;  not  refinement,  but  the  successive  steps  in  the 
process  of  refining ;  not  broad  scholarship,  or  a  delicate  skill,  or  a 
virtuous  life,  or  an  efficient  habit,  or  aesthetic  tastes,  or  benevolent 
impulses,  or  a  public  spirit ;  each  of  these  has  its  place  and  influ- 
ences our  doing.  Teachers  as  such  are  concerned  with  the  several 
ways  of  their  approach. 

Education  is  a  process.  It  is  not  revealed  by  studying  cross- 
sections  of  one's  life.  The  important  fact  is  neither  what  he  has 
nor  is  today ;  not  where  one  stands  along  the  path ;  not  the  books 
one  has  or  has  not  read ;  that  one  has  travelled  or  remained  at 
home;  that  he  thinks  in  three  languages  or  in  his  vernacular 
alone.  These  are  incidents  along  the  way  of  an  occasional  life ; 
very  helpful,  iaiuch  to  be  coveted,  but  still  incidents.  They  repre- 
sent so  many  cross-sections  of  a  typical  individual  life,  which 
tomorrow  will  change  again  as  today  has  changed.  The  examina- 
tion, as  usually  managed  —  the  traditional  examination  —  has  this 
for  its  pui'pose ;  and  is  condemned  because  it  seeks  only  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  one's  mind  at  a  given  stage  in  its  growth.  And 
whether  it  ask  how  much  one  knows,  or  what  he  can  do,  or  the 
present  instincts,  or  moral  character,  or  religious  life ;  it  is  equally 
at  fault.  The  results  may  be  such  as  to  excite  your  admiration  ; 
but  the  returns  do  not  necessarily  have  pedagogic  value.  To  give 
them  this  quality,  the  instructor  must  have  related  each  test  or 
measurement  or  formal  summaiy  or  trial  of  skill,  or  enumeration 
of  facts  or  cataloguing  of  judgments,  to  many  others  of  tlie  like 
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kind,  each  with  its  o^vn  sort,  revealing  tiie  trend  of  that  mind,  and 
so  fixing  its  law.  The  examination  is  wrong,  or  periiaps  it  were 
truer  to  say  useless  to  the  teacher,  and  to  be  condemned,  to  the 
degree  that  it  centers  the  attention  upon  those  static  results ;  — 
measuring  one  line  with  another  —  one  boy  with  his  companion. 
It  is  not  only  sound  theory,  but  helpful  pedagogy,  if  it  fix  the 
comparison  back  along  the  line  —  any  Ime  in  the  same  life.  That 
is,  education  is  a  process ;  and  can  be  graphically  represented  only 
lay  a  line  —  an  unbroken,  but  ever-shifting  line  —  a  growing,  react- 
ing, determining  thread  of  purpose  linking  the  years  into  one  time, 
their  activities  into  one  whole.  Now  no  comparison,  however 
"detailed,  of  one  pupil's  attainments  with  liis  fellow's  will  reveal 
the  steps  by  which  either  arrived  at  his  right  or  wrong  conclusions, 
or  the  rate  at  which  they  are  growing  better  or  worse.  Yet  this  is 
just  the  information  which  you  and  I  need,  to  add  intelligence  to 
our  service.  Education  is  a  process,  and  to  know  the  steps  of  the 
process,  and  how  to  evoke  them  is,  after  scholarship,  the  primaiy 
oonsideration.  It  is  a  maturing,  rather  than  an  accumulation. 
Better  still,  it  is  a  maturing  through  accumulation.  The  posses- 
43ion  of  knowledge  and  refinement  and  right  motives  and  a  pure 
purpose  is  in  eveiy  way  desirable  certainly ;  and  may  fairly  be 
made  the  concern  of  ever}^  teacher ;  but  this  is  said  of  the  teacher 
as  a  person  interested  in  his  fellow,  not  as  a  teacher  solicitous 
to  improve  him.  Education  is  a  process,  and  generic,  and  covers 
in  its  meaning,  the  approach  to  vice  as  well  as  virtue.  If  the  cliild 
be  vicious  or  indolent  or  indififerent  or  vulgar,  how  may  he  be 
reformed,  and  turned  about  and  led  toward  tlie  better  way? 
Equally  if  another  be  virtuous  or  industrious  or  thoughtful  or 
pure-minded,  how  may  he  be  made  strong  also  and  aggressive  and 
determining  for  right,  for  his  fellows  ?  As  teafchers  we  are  chiefly 
ooncemed  to  know  the  natural  or  possible  sequence  of  steps  in  the 
way  of  whatever  improvement. 

EDUCATION  —  A  MENTAL   PROCESS. 

A  second  fact  of  which  we  need  to  be  reminded,  whatever  our 
professional  equipment,  is  that  this  process  is  a  mental  one.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  spiritual  life,  and  especially  with  those  qualities 
that  are  called  rational. 
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In  this  day  of  sliop  schools  and  physical  training,  we  are  in  no 
little  danger  of  forgetting  that  education  is  not  of  the  hand  or  the 
body.  I  shall  not  disparage  any  form  of  physical  culture  when  I 
say  that  neither  strength  of  body,  nor  grace  of  carnage,  nor  attract- 
ive presence,  nor  health,  nor  agility,  nor  endurance,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment be  considered  as  an  end  of  tmining.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the 
essential  fact  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  mental  life  that 
goes  into  the  process,  and  the  reaction  of  the  process  upon  the 
mental  life.  Not  what  one  makes  through  using  the  saw  and 
plane,  but  into  what  they  make  him,  is  the  problem  of  the  trade 
schools.  Vou  will  not  misimderstand  me :  If  what  I  have  said 
be  true,  the  importance  of  manual  training  is  not  lessened  but 
magnified,  if  it  have  any  real  contribution  to  make  to  the  personal 
life.  A  typical  question  would  be :  —  what  is  forging  able  to  do 
for  the  boy  ?  or  military  tactics  ?  or  a  course  in  Greek  ?  or  calis- 
thenics? or  turning?  or  laboratory  studies ?  or  bench  work?  The 
skill  —  the  finger  skill  —  incident  to  a  course  in  shoii>-hand,  or 
piano,  or  sewmg,  or  cooking,  or  painting, —  may  be  a  means  of 
livelihood,  luid  yield  one  money  profit,  and  entertainment,  and  put 
one  in  demand  among  his  fellows,  and  make  him  efficient,  and  so 
be  greatly  conmiendable.  Hut  the  educational  value  of  such  acqui- 
sition may  be  next  to  nothing  because  of  the  absence  of  this  men- 
tal reaction.  For  this  reason  certain  of  the  so-called  practical  sub- 
jects are  the  most  impractical  often ;  surpassed  in  inefficiency  only 
by  word-mongermg  in  the  schools. 

But  it  was  mentioned  that  education  is  a  rational  process  also. 
It  is  this  fact  that  chiefly  differentiates  man  from  the  brute.  Help 
on  the  process  of  unfolding  in  dog  life,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  produce  specific  limited  effects  through  specific  exercises.  The 
process  here  is  one  of  training.  Just  as  it  is  training  in  a  child 
who  is  given  an  arbitrary  pronunciation  of  a  word,  somebody's 
enumerated  causes  of  a  war,  the  masters  translation  of  a  Greek 
sentence,  definitions  in  physics,  or  rules  in  mathematics.  A  stu- 
dent who  leaves  a,  Normal  school  after  a  course  long  or  short, 
nursing  the  thought  or  hope  that  he  now  has  a  sure  device  for 
teaching  spelling,  or  an  authoritative  list  of  sequences  in  number 
work,  or  the  pedagogy  of  school  management,  has  had  done  for 
liim  just  what  lias  been  done  for  the  dog  taught  to  spell  his  or  his 
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master's  name.  Into  the  one  may  go  as  little  intelligence  as  into 
the  other.  To  the  degree  that  intelligence  does  enter  as  a  factor, 
and  either  dog  or  man  is  able  to  do  more  than  he  was  taught 
because  of  what  he  was  taught,  the  process  is  educative.  Much 
of  the  work  called  education  is  only  training.  Arbitrary  facts  in 
language,  conventional  forms  and  formulae,  the  tools  of  culture, 
the  ways  of  society,  administrative  requirements,  etc.,  are  chiefly 
learned  through  a  process  of  training.  Whenever  any  specific 
result  is  sought,  it  may  almost  without  danger  of  error  be  labelled 
**  training."  If  the  teaching  act  involve  the  sowing  of  a  seed  (a 
mother-thought,  as  Froebel  called  it)  hoping  for  a  manifold 
increase  through  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  mind  upon  it,  the 
process  is  educative  as  the  term  is  used  here. 

Is  not  this  after  all  the  best  service  of  the  teacher  ?  this  selection 
■of  the  best  thoughts,  germinative  experiences,  mother-thoughts 
that  breed  and  multiply,  and  initiate  new  trains  of  thinking  and 
motive,  that  in  turn  become  active  forces  in  the  child's  life  ?  It 
is  this  quality,  rather  than  any  great  profundity,  that  constitutes 
the  worth  of  such  writers  as  Holmes,  and  Holland,  and  Lowell, 
and  Whittier,  and  the  Carey  sisters  —  their  manifold  suggestive- 
ness,  their  ability  to  originate  independent  lines  of  mterest  and 
i^piration  in  their  readers,  this  setting  the  gates  of  thought  ajar, 
iind  opening  up  new  vistas  of  life  and  hope. 

EDUCATION — A    DIALECTIC   PROCESS. 

What  I  have  called  here  the  "  dialectic  process  "  is  no  unfamiliar 
one  to  teachers,  though  the  name  may  be.  The  term  has  meta- 
physical implications  and  connections  that  would  explain  and  per- 
haps justify,  or  at  least  excuse  the  ignorance  among  practical,  busy 
people  of  any  real  helpfulness  in  the  idea. 

Professional  literature  only  vaguely  hints  at  it  as  having  peda- 
gogical bearings.  The  best  educational  thought  in  all  ages  has 
exalted  a  balanced,  proportioned  education ;  but  has  almost  as 
uniformly  assumed  that  this  is  the  line  of  greatest  resistence.  We 
iire  urged  to  "  send  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  —  an  injunction 
xisually  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  need  to  be 
sent,  as  otherwise  he  is  likely  to  go  in  sections,  only ;  that  there^ 
is  no  natural  or  instinctive  cooperation  between  body  and  mind,  or 
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reason  and  faith,  or  between  the  perceptions  o'f  tinith  and  beauty,  or 
between  thought  and  conduct :  by  which  the  well-being  of  the  on& 
reenforces  the  other.  We  are  all  of  us,  adult  and  youth,  alike,  in 
practice,  ascetics  or  pietists,  or  stoics,  or  utilitarians  or  athletes  ? 
always  helping  on  a  one-sided  culture,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be 
natural.  The  mistake  of  the  schools  seems  to  me  to  be  far  less- 
that  moral  and  iesthetic  and  religious  instincts  have  been  ignored, 
than  that  the  intellectual  faculties  and  activities  are  not  recog- 
nized as  a  great  natural  gateway  and  highway  to  these  qualities  of 
a  noble  life,  not  less  than  to  scholarship. 

The  tenn  here  employed  to  characterize  this  interrelation  of 
function  and  mutual  reenf orcement  in  mind  and  life  —  "  dialectics  '* 
—  has  been,  since  the  times  of  Zeno  and  Plato  variously  applied^ 

To  the  unread  it  need  not  seem  strange  if  it  carry  no  meaning. 
For  reasons  given  above,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  aver- . 
age  vocabulary.  To  the  student  of  pliilosophy,  its  first  suggestion 
is  probably  that  of  logic,  or  maybe  syllogistic  reasoning.  Some- 
times it  has  been  confined  to  the  logic  of  fallacies  and  sophistries  r 
again '  it  is  applied  to  probabilities  only.  Aristotle  employs  the 
term  to  cover  so  much  of  the  science  of  reasoning  as  "  appeals  to 
the  general  belief,"  not  to  first  principles.  With  Plato,  —  certainly 
with  the  interpreters  of  Plato,  —  it  came  to  connote,  a  "  conversa- 
tional discussion,"  each  participant's  view  being  clarified  and 
enriched  by  that  of  everj'^  other,  the  combined  result  marking  suc- 
cessive advances  of  insight.  Quite  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  term,  scholars  seem  generally  to  accept  it  as. 
broadly  referring  to  inductive  logic  as  applied  to  philosopJiy. 

Among  all  these  characterizations  and  others  that  might  be  cited 
there  is  more  than  a  factitious  resemblance.  I  think  I  see  a  thread 
of  common  meaning  running  through  them  all.     What  is  it? 

First,  and  speaking  generally,  dialectics  names  a  process  of 
experience.  It  characterizes  the  mind's  approach  to  trutli.  This 
way  to  truth  is  a  zigzag.  Starting  with  a  discovery  of  particular 
things  there  follows  an  insight  into  their  inteiTelations,  whence 
the  understandhig  rises  to  conthiually  larger  syntheses.  From 
this  bald  statement  the  process  appears  simple  enough.  On  the 
contrary,  growth  in  knowledge  and  maturity  is  a  system  of 
"tacking,"  "puts  and  calls,"  "bulls  and  bears,"  successive  adjust-* 
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ments  and  reiidjustments,  aggressions  and  concessions.     The  line 
of  experience  is  a  line  of  compromise.     Life  is  filled  with  experi- 
ment.    Tomorrow  being  unknown,  the  present  is  given  over  to 
expediency.     "  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will."     With  the  most 
far-seeing  of  us,  our  perceptions  are  greatly  restricted.     Every  day 
seems  to  be  chiefly  venture ;  and  the  revelations  of  the  future  jus- 
tify the  tliought.     The  fringe  only,  of  that  future  appeals  to  us. 
Our  purposes  are  vague.     We  venture  and  trust,  hoping  through 
fear  that  out  of  our  blind  beatings  good  may  come.     And  good 
does  eonie.     "  The  results  of  life,"  says  Emerson,  "  are  uncalculated 
mid  imciUculable.     The  years  teach  much  which  the  days  never 
know.     The   persons  who  compose  our  company  converse,   and 
come  and  go,  and  design  and  execute  many  things,  and  somewhat 
comes  of  it  all ;  but  aii   unlooked-for  result.     The  individual  is 
always  mistaken.     He  designed  many  things,  and  drew  in  other 
persons  as  coadjutors,  quarrelled    with  some   or   all,   blundered 
much ;  and  something  is  done ;  all  are  a  little  advanced,  but  the 
individual  is  always  mistaken.     It  turns  out  somewhat  new,  and 
veiy  unlike  what  he  had  promised  himself."     You  will  not  do 
yourselves  the  wrong  of  mistaking  this  for  pessimism.     I  am  sure 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  writer's  thought,  nor  from  my  own. 
It  simply  describes  the  process  in  which  we  are  interested  as  going 
on  with  little  or  no  predictive  knowledge  of  results.  ^The  process 
of  education  is  a  process  of  groping.     Indeed  is  it  not  this  groping, 
using  idl  the  experience  one  has,  but  reaching  out  into  the  unfa- 
miliar comers  and  byways  of  one's  environment,  that  constitutes 
the  essential  element  in  development?     The  moment  that  any  act 
ceases  to  he  a  *'*' groping  ^^  and  is  ahle  to  deal  with  positive  knotvledge 
only,  it  ceases  also  to  he  educative.     It  may  be  helpful  as  a  means 
of  living,  a  guidance  to  conduct,  or  a  help  to  further  study ;  but 
it  is  not  educative.     In  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  great  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  all  teachmg.     The  author  quoted  above,  in  another  para- 
graph breaks  out  into  exclamation :     "If  any  of  us  knew  what  we 
were  dohig,  or  where  we  are  going,  then  we  think  we  hest  know ! " 
How  students  of  Emerson  have  puzzled  over  th^it  saying !     Is  it  a 
hard  one  ?     "  We  do  not  know  today  whether  we  are  busy  or  idle. 
In  times  when  we  thought  ourselves  indolent,  we  have  afterwards 
discovered  that  much  was  accomplished  and  much  was  begun  in 
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US.  All  our  days  are  so  uncomfortable  (unsatisfactoiy  ?)  wliile 
they  pass,  that 't  is  wonderful  where  or  when  we  ever  got  anything 
of  this  which  we  call  wisdom,  poetry,  virtue."  Our  life,  in  its 
parts  seems  trivial.  No  single  lesson  amounts  to  much.  All  par- 
ticular exercises,  looked  back  upon,  appear  commonplace.  "  We 
<;an  form  no  guess  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  thought,  of  its  com- 
parative value."  Your  best  insight  of  the  moment  considered  by 
itself,  serves  but  to  fill  a  comer.  It  offers  no  horizon ;  we  are 
only  later  aware  that  it  initiates  any  train  of  consequences.  So 
far  as  appears,  any  of  the  lessons  of  any  day,  or  a  succession  of 
days,  might  safely  have  been  omitted  without  loss.  The  connec- 
tion is  not  obvious  between  any  day  and  its  future ;  between  a 
deed  and  its  sequences.  Yet  each  bears  an  appropriate  fruit ;  and 
the  result  is  good. 

Mind  is  a  solvent ;  it  is  its  nature  to  be  so.  Whatever  the 
hours  do  or  attempt  is  counted  by  it  for  good.  Our  puniest  act  if 
honestly  performed,  is  rich  with  gifts.  "  The  plays  of  children 
are  nonsense,  but  very  educative  nonsense."  The  common  duty, 
the  dreaded  task,  the  often-repeated  service,  the  familiar  round  of 
cares  and  pleasures ;  in  the  home  or  the  class-room,  in  the  study 
or  at  the  bench ;  among  adults  or  youth ;  in  a  personal  or  social 
way ;  come  out  of  the  refining  influences  of  the  mind,  separated 
from  a  weight  of  dross,  fused,  minted  and  stamped,  as  the  mmd's 
own. 

The  mind  is  one  —  a  unit  —  not  a  bundle  of  faculties.  It  func- 
tions in  manifold  ways ;  but  it  is  the  same  mind.  Each  particular 
act  is  not  only  determined  by  the  entire  aggregate  of  experience 
lying  behind  it,  but  is  modified  by  and,  in  turn,  modifies  other 
functions.  Wliatever  influences  the  mind  influences  it  as  an 
energy,  enriching  it  as  a  whole.  So  that  in  every  exercise  of  ftic- 
ulty,  each  function  shares, —  some  more,  some  less  fully. 

Primarily  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "  dialectics  of  mind,"  — 
the  property  by  virtue  of  wliich  particular  and  local  influences  are 
diffused  through  the  mind,  and  become  effects  for  the  mind, —  the 
life  ajs  a  whole,  and  not  for  this  or  that  power.  Whatever  good 
or  ill  comes  to  the  life  in  one  relation  is  shared  by  the  same  life  in 
all  other  relations.  Among  the  three  great  functions  of  the  soul, 
—  knowing,  knowing  with  an  interest,  and  knowing  with  a  pur- 
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pose, —  the   real  enriclinieiit,   the   rational  development  of  eith 
advantages  the  others  also. 

The  real  preaching  of  any  true  religion,  among  honest  Jifearers, 
makes  men  thoughtful,  and  acute,  and  critical,  even  sceptical,  no 
less  than  kind  —  and  believing,  and  pious,  and  prayerful.  Tlie 
tendency  is  that  way,  even  though  the  preaching  be  sometimes 
dishonest,  the  religion  adulterated,  and  the  hearers  biased.  Tliis 
is  the  saving  influence  of  all  teaching ;  our  mischief-making  deeds 
are  overruled,  in  the  nature  of  mind,  to  worthier  ends  than  we  are 
able  to  compass  by  our  best  designs.  The  schools  confine  their 
Bervice  to  the  intellect ;  but  both  emotion  and  conduct  reflect  the 
wisdom  or  stupidity  of  the  master.  Sharpness  of  discrimination 
is  self-tempermg,  and,  given  time  commensurate  with  the  task, 
generates  a  corresponding  life.  Conceding  every  exception,  it 
remains  true  that  the  better  life  does  accompany  naturally  the 
larger  knowledge.  This  is  not  naiTowly  true  of  everj^  individual, 
nor  equally  true  of  any  one  at  all  times  of  life.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  both  a  priori  and  from  experience,  abundantly  established  as  a 
law  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  part  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
moral  order  that  it  should  be  so.  In  this,  I  speak  in  no  wise  as 
a  religionist  —  though  the  truth  would  be  no  less  apparent. 
The  point  is  of  capital  significance  to  the  teacher. 

Whether  the  lesson  be  cube  root  or  the  infinitive  or  diacritical 
markings  and  orthoepy  ;  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  chemical  reactions 
in  coal  tar,  a  Greek  conjugation,  the  Faust  legend,  or  Comenius's 
law  of  "  learning  through  doing ; "  there  is  a  fringe  (or  more)  of 
moral  effect,  and  a  culturing  of  whatever  native  sense  of  fitness 
and  beauty  the  learner  has.  Left  to  himself,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wrong-headed  teachers,  or  where  the  forces  of  culture  are 
pitted  against  a  perverse  ancestry ;  these  side  effects  of  learning 
upon  life  may  not,  often  do  not,  and  should  not  appear.  It  re- 
quires no  peculiar  optimism  to  see  that  in  the  race  they  are  being 
constantly  realized ;  as  they  may  be  observed  in  a  vaguely  trace- 
able way  in  most  individuals.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  less  serious 
alternative  that  the  Bible  be  thrown  out  of  the  schools,  than  that 
the  teachers  should  lack  in  the  endowment  of  wisdom  and  right 
motives  and  humane  interests,  and  faith  in  human  instincts.  Other 
wants  are  more  easily  met. 
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The  current  of  the  mind,  then,  let  it  be  premised,  is  on  the  side 
of  total,  not  partial  effects ;  of  a  balanced,  proportioned,  all-round 
development  of  character,  not  distortion  and  deformity.  I  am 
fully  aware  that,  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  individual,  the 
statement  apparently  receives  only  contradiction.  Among  all  our 
friends  there  are  numbared  but  few  happily  balanced  men,  of  pro- 
portioned lives,  whose  conduct  is  commensurate  with  their  knowl- 
edge, and  whose  instincts  are  founded  in  reason.  Yet  for  all  this 
the  tendency  may  exist.  The  argument  that  a  completed  life  is 
the  purpose  of  a  reproductive  cell,  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
millions  of  cells  are  destroyed ;  or  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
other  millions  go  down.  In  the  species  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency toward  this  self-sufficient  round  of  functions;  and  before 
every  person  of  whatever  intelligence,  there  is  introduced  the  ideal 
of  "  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness, 
of  Christ." 

Numerous  examples  of  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  "  integral 
effects  "  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  occur  to  you.  In  society  at  large 
the  law  holds.  "  If  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer."^ 
What  is  bad  legislation  or  bad  management  for  one  class  (the  poor, 
children,  the  vicious,  or  f reedmen),  is  bad  for  opposing  classes 
(the  rich,  adults,  the  moral,  or  sovereigns).  In  "  Felix  Holt," 
that  unique  novel  of  English  Provincial  life,  George  Eliot  seema 
to  have  taken  this  as  the  keyHote  of  her  story  —  the  "  law  by 
which  human  lives  are  linked  togetlier ; "  which  she  describes  as- 
"  the  law  of  which  we  all  bear  the  yoke ;  the  law  of  no  man's- 
making,  and  which  no  man  can  undo."  She  cites  the  case  of  Ire- 
land then  (1866)  as  an  example,  and  along  with  the  statement 
that  "  we  who  are  living  now  are  sufferers  by  the  wrong-doing  of 
those  who  lived  before  us,  and  that  the  children  who  come  after 
us  will  be  sufferers  by  the  same  causes ; "  adds  that  "  we  are  all 
sufferers  by  each  other's  wrong-doing."  What  is  really  promotive 
of  good  for  the  ruling  classes  in  any  country,  is  best  also  for  the 
subject.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  true  of  the  United  States- 
than  of  Russia;  of  the  Congo  Free  State  than  the  Swiss.  Culture 
among  any  people  is  safe,  only  as  the  uncultured  classes  are  pro- 
tected  in  their  rights.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  law-abiding^ 
and  the  vicious,  of  the  two  sexes,  of  master  and  servant^  teacher 
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and  student,  preacher  and  congregation,  adults  and  youth,  or  asso- 
ciated races ;  the  prosperity  of  either  class  varies  with  the  condi- 
tion of  its  opposite.  Is  there  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  law 
holds  good  in  the  large  because  it  is  so  true  in  the  small  ? 

In  the  individual,  not  less  than  in  the  mass,  evil  tendencies  run 
into  one  another.  Error  is  self-destructive,  and  tends  to  enthrone 
truth.  The  control  of  feeling  is  educative  when  it  is  so  directed 
as  to  become  a  stimulus  to  knowledge  or  to  action.  Professor 
James,  in  his  recent  "  Psychology  "  has  given  the  thought  an  apt 
setting  when  he  says :  "  Feelings,  volitions,  and  cognitions  do  not 
exist  singly  or  apart  from  each  other ;  not  only  is  there  no  break 
in  the  stream  of  feelings,  the  stream  of  volitions,  and  the  stream 
of  cognitions,  but  the  three  streams  run  beside  (or  through)  each 
other  and  mingle  with  each  other."  Any  modification  of  the  one 
is  felt  by  the  others :  rather,  a  change  of  the  one  implies  or  initiates 
a  corresponding  change  in  them.  Our  perceptions  are  safe  only 
as  they  are  reenforced  by  a  rich  conceptual  life.  All  thinkmg 
rests  upon  right  seeing.  The  imagination  is  sane  only  when  rooted 
in  a  familiar  matter-of-fact  life  of  simple  experiences.  Feeling 
without  understanding,  is  to  that  degree,  mania.  Every  act  of 
will  involves  knowledge,  as  it  also  betrays  a  dependence  upon  feel- 
ing. The  latter  presupposes  volition,  and  results  in  knowledge, 
through  the  exercise  of  will ;  it  is  definite,  and  becomes  a  legiti- 
mate end  of  culture,  as  its  connections  with  knowledge  and  the 
intellectual  activities  are  fixed  and  obvious. 

Analysis  and  syntliesis  seem  to  be  distinct  operations ;  and  yet 
luiyone's  experience  is  sufficient  to  show  that  neither  can  take 
place  without  presupposing  tlie  other.  Whatever  elements  or 
parts  have  been  synthetically  taken  by  the  mind,  must  have  been 
perceived  discretely, —  whether  the  parts  be  letters  or  sounds  as 
making  words,  or  words  as  making  sentences,  or  smaller  units 
making  up  a  larger  aggregate  in  number,  or  the  forces  contributing 
to  drainage,  or  the  element  in  a  story, —  all  must  have  been  recog- 
nized as  particulars,  both  as  among  themselves  and  as  discriminated 
from  things  not  related  to  them. 

So  of  the  emotions:  In  "Aurom  Leigh,"  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  reflects  that  "  Capacity  for  joy  admits  temptation."  The 
mind  that  is  constituted  to  suffer  is  therefore  destined  to   enjoy ; 
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and  the  reverse.  The  weak  will  lends  its  weakiaess  to  eveiy  func- 
tion ;  and  vigor  becomes  in  time  a  quality  of  the  whole  mind. 
Interest  in  any  phenomena  of  nature  tends  to  beget  interest  in  all 
nature.  The  specialism  in  the  university  involves  the  study  of 
one  thing  or  a  few  things  in  their  universal  relations ;  as  an  ele- 
mentary view  means  the  study  of  similar  phenomena  in  more 
restricted  relations.  Interest  and  motive  and  perception  and  judg- 
ment ;  comparison  and  contrast :  analysis  and  synthesis ;  imagina- 
tion and  reason ;  mutually  interact  and  cohere  in  practically  every 
mental  act,  and  so  leave  some  more  or  less  well-defined  effect  upon 
eveiy  function. 

Protestantism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaking  broadly,  but 
truly,  was  an  expression  of  a  general  revolt  from  external  control. 
It  was  even  then,  and  in  subsequent  years  became  more  apparent 
in  every  interest  among  men.  The  unity  of  dissent  touched  all 
human  institutions.  The  church,  civil  government,  industrial 
organization,  family  relations,  literary  standards,  philosophical  doc- 
trines, theologies,  cuiTent  science, —  all  in  turn,  and  in  time,  felt 
the  leavening  influence  of  this  growing  freedom  of  the  thinking 
individual. 

The  seed  of  Protestantism,  dropped  mto  life,  first  influenced 
religion  in  places,  elsewhere  government ;  now  custom  and  con- 
ventionality, then  industry ;  here  education,  learning  and  culture, 
there  home  and  life.  But  no  one  of  these  has/ escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  this  recoil  from  the  tyranny  of  unreasoning  authority. 
Society  is  a  whole,  all  of  whose  parts  are  destined  to  feel  ulti- 
mately, the  influence  of  whatever  leaven.  All  its  interests,  are  in 
time,  reached  by  every  other,  and  each  enriched  by  so  much  good 
or  ill  as  the  whole  stands  for.  This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  any 
one  force  or  influence  or  lesson  brought  to  l>ear  upon  a  community 
will  absorb  other  —  even  less  significant  ones.  Indeed,  just  the 
opposite  is  implied :  —  that  every  influence  will  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  entire  body.  So  in  the  individual ;  whatever  liberalizes 
in  one  respect  tends  to  liberalize  the  whole  man.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  illiberalism,  narrowness  and  bigotry ;  of  dependence  or 
indifference  or  exclusiveness.  Let  one  come  from  the  principle,  to 
think  freely  upon  theological  questions,  and  independence  in  poli- 
tics, self-reliance  in  business,   and  the  exercise  of  personal  judg- 
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meiit  in  social  and  literaiy  matters,  follow  of  necessity.  "  In  the 
construction  of  our  world,  things  are  so  related  to  each  other  that 
a  change  in  one  makes  necessary  a  change  in  all  things.  A  change 
in  the  forest  area  changes  the  rain-fall ;  a  cliange  in  the  rain-fall 
changes  the  volume  of  the  rivers,  dries  up  the  springs,  gradually 
turns  marshes  into  solid  ground,  makes  more  acres  of  arable  land, 
banishes  certain  diseases,  and  adds,  within  limits,  to  the  happirtess 
of  mankind.  A  change  in  the  mode  of  agriculture,  or  of  trans- 
portation, is  felt  in  every  department  of  human  activity.  New 
learning  in  one  direction  is  the  cause  (or  occasion)  of  new  informa- 
tion in  all  directions.  A  new  astronomy  made  a  new  theology 
necessary.  A  new  geology  made  a  new  anthropology  necessary. 
A  new  doctrine  of  God  and  man  made  a  new  poetry,  a  new  paint- 
ing, a  new  architecture,  a  new  worship,  a  new  theory  of  rights  and 
duties,  a  new  civilization  necessary.  A  critical  examination  of 
some  history  inevitably  led  to  a  critical  examination  of  all  liistoiy. 
The  line  drawn  between  myth  and  fact  in  the  early  aimals  of  one 
nation,  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  extended  eventually 
through  the  early  annals  of  every  nation.  Criticism  having  begun, 
caimot  halt  until  it  has  gone  to  the  end.  *  *  *  *  Jn  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  all  things  that  appear  upon  its  surface  — 
forests,  mountains,  oceans,  rivers,  cities  —  are  carried  forward 
together.  So  in  the  revolution  of  thought,  which  has  marked  the 
piissing  age,  all  things  —  science,  government,  art,  religion,  have 
rolled  forward  in  one  great  movement."  Radicalism  in  one  thing, 
time  being  given,  compels  radicalism  in  all  things. 

In  Lucile,  Owen  Meredith  puts  into  verse  the  same  thought :     . 

''  No  life 
Can  be  pure  id  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife 
And  all  life^not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby, 
The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  on  high, 
The  army  of  martyrs  who  stand  by  the  T^hrone 
And  gaze  into  the  Face  that  makes  glorious  their  own, 
Know  this  surely  at  last.     Honest  love,  honest  sorrow, 
Are  these  worth  nothing  more  than  the  hand  they  make  weary. 
The  heart  they  have  saddened,  the  life  they  leave  dreary? 
Hush !     Tbe  seven-fold  heavens  to  the  voice  of  the  spirit 
Echo:     He  that  o'ercometh  shall  all  things  inherit." 
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In  saying  all  of  which  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  position  and 
arguments  of  such  men  as  Ziller  and  his  followers,  to  the  efifect 
that  "  skill,  efficiency  or  power  in  one  sphere  of  knowledge  is  ordi- 
narily no  assurance  of  like  ability  in  other  spheres."  A  good 
memory  for  places  as  he  cites,  "  does  not  necessarily  bring  with  it 
a  good  memory  for  names  or  numbers."  Again  he  affirms  what 
most  of  us  have  seen  in  the  concrete,  that,  "  active  imagination  and 
sound  understanding  in  one  sphere  is  consistent  with  positive 
dulness  in  another."  He  holds  positively  that  "  th^  study  of  lan- 
guages, or  of  a  particular  language,  or  the  study  of  mathematics  " 
cannot  be  said  "  to  train  the  power  of  thought  in  general." 

Still  I  find  myself  asking  the  questions  which  have  been  asked 
by  my  readers  doubtless  and  others :  "  Is  there  nothing  more  ? 
Do  labor  and  attainment  in  any  one  sphere  leave  behind  no  residu- 
um of  power  available  in  other  spheres  ?  Is  mental  power  wholly 
specific  ?  Is  there  not  a  wider  availability  of  the  results  of  culture 
than  the  Ziller  school  recognizes  ?  May  not  the  exercise  of  one 
kind  of  memory  increase  the  ability  to  remember  anything,  if  it 
add  to  the  strength  of  voluntary  attention?  Is  not  the  habit  of 
close  obsei'vation,  association,  induction  and  deduction  required  in 
historical  studies,  available  also  in  language,  and  mathematics  and 
science  ?  "  The  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  the  sense  of  intellectual 
responsibility  that  may  be  aroused  through  instruction  —  what 
mental  activity  do  they  not  touch  with  vivifying  power?" 

Now  my  position  is  that  all  history  of  the  race,  and  the  instincts 
'  of  the  individual,  and  the  teachings  of  science,  go  to  confirm  the 
premise  that  every  reaction  of  the  mind  is  conserved,  and  is  in 
time  shared  by  everj^  function.  "  Consciousness  does  not  appear 
to  itself  chopped  up  into  bits,"  says  Professor  James ;  "  it  is  not 
chain-like;  there  are  no  links;  it  is  not  jointed;  it  flows.'^  He 
characterizes  it  as  a  "  stream  of  thought,"  and  adds  that  "  in  place 
of  the  moulded  forms  of  experience  (which  are  commonly  called 
images)  there  is  rather  the  one  homogeneous  power  with  diverse 
functions." 

Now  it  is  this  power  which  is  the  object  of  culture,  rather  than 
the  several  functions.  Or  the  appeal  is  to  the  mind  through  these 
fimctions. 

To  this  there  are  several  implications. 
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Primarily  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  because  of  this  principle, 
all  results  of  culture  are  larger  than  we  plan.  We  work  with  the 
intellect  cliiefly,  and  there  are  incidental  moral  results  of  great 
moment.  The  memor}'  receives  a  dispropoitioned  attention,  and 
the  understanding  is  strengthened  or  crippled.  The  lessons  of  the 
school  are  scrappy  and  disconnected ;  but  they  are  worked  up  into 
an  integral  effect  in  the  individual  —  good  or  bad,  effective  or 
aimless. 

Because  of  this  tact  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  select 
from  the  possible  or  available  means  those  whose  effects  are  ele- 
vating and  promotive  of  wholesome  impulses.  Indeed,  this  is 
really  the  great  function  of  the  teaclier.  To  the  unspoiled  child, 
all  knowledge  is  attractive.  We  are  all  indiscriminate  users  of 
our  environment.  He  is  the  wise  teacher  who  knows  not  only 
facts,  but  their  effects  and,  with  a  selective  instinct,  is  able  to 
exclude  such  as  hinder  soimd  growth  and  a  proportioned,  balanced 
unfolding. 

This  is  what  is  meant  in  popular  language,  by  fixing  right  hab-  . 
its;  cultivating  worthy  motives:  storing  the  mind  with  pure 
images,  and  the  memorj"  with  useful  facts.  It  is  equally  the 
ground  for  early  religious  training,  well  chosen  libraries  and  gen- 
eral reading,  and  the  oversight  of  the  companionships  of  youth. 
The  mind  is  a  positive  force,  aggressive  and  centripetal,  absorbing 
and  assimilating  whatever  comes  within  its  reach.  If  it  be  nor- 
mal, its  reactions  are  constant,  and,  throughout  childhood,  undis- 
criminating.  To  regulate  the  opportunities  for  thinking  is  a  chief 
fimction  of  the  instructor. 

But  subjects  vary  greatly  as  dp  minds  in  their  power  to  effect 
integral  results.  The  odor  of  sugar  might  not  be  detected  in  a 
small  room  even;  that  of  musk  would  fill  a  large  one  almost 
instantly.  The  latter  is  intense  and  penetrating;  the  former  mild 
and  negative.  Ordinary  oil  has  no  effect  upon  a  scre\C^  tight  from 
rust,  which  petroleum  loosens  easily  and  quickly. 

So  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  Spelling  has 
little  general  effect ;  history  much.  Language  taught  as  language 
(in  the  elementary  schools)  is  notoriously  inadequate  to  any  large 
results,  though  stimulating  to  thought,  and  inspiring  to  accuracy 
when  made  a  test  of  some  real  experience.     Elementarj'  drawing. 
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you  will  agree  with  me,  is  little  better  than  kiln-dried  scribbling, 
unless  it  be  employed  to  express  the  forms  that  have  been  found 
m  nature  study.  Much  of  arithmetic  is  only  logomachy;  and 
geography,  word-mongering.  Where  so  taught,  and  when  courses 
are  composed  in  such  way  as  that  pupils  spend  yeai:s  in  the 
manipulation  of  figures,  in  studying  words  rather  than  in  being 
required  to  use  them  accurately,  in  conning  the  pages  of  history 
instead  of  the  social  conditions  whose  types  and  prototypes  these 
pages  record ;  partial  effects  must  be  expected. 

Herein  is  involved  the  whole  subject  of  concentration,  as  I  see 
it,  the  preivching  of  whose  virtues  has  become  so  much  the  fashion 
in  these  last  days.  And  when  I  say  it  is  the  fashion,  I  mean  to 
speak  with  becoming  respect.  The  movement  for  a  right  coordi- 
nation of  studies  in  elementary  and  higher  schools  is  a  most  worthy 
one,  and  though  it  began  with  Plato  (or  was  it  Job  ?)  it  has  made 
little  enough  advance. 

Among  the  ancient  (Jreeks,  as  is  well  known,  the  attempt  to 
unify  was  not  only  marked  in  theory  but  in  practice.  Learning 
was  gathered  about  music  and  philosophy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  theology.  Harvard  College  for  a  hundred  years  after  its 
founding  made  an  almost  equally  successful  effort  to  give  a  liberal 
education  through  a  strictly  theological  training.  This  is  the  atti- 
tude of  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  also ;  and  of  all 
industrial  and  manual  training  wliere  anything  more  than  mere 
skill  is  sought. 

More  or  less  permanent  or  spiismodic  attempts  have  been  made 
here  and  there  since  the  later  Middle  Ages  to  unify  studies  and 
learning  by  making  hmuiess  interests  the  nucleus,  and  mcluding 
only  "practical  subjects."  Such  were  the  Burgher  Schools  of 
GernicUiy,  and  the  later  commercial  and  business  schools  and  col- 
leges of  our  own  country.  In  the  traditional  college  a  like  unifi- 
cation Wcus  attempted  through  focusing  the  attention  upon  the 
(jrreek  and  Latin  classics ;  at  times  upon  mathematics ;  again  upon 
philosopliy.  The  great  schools  of  science  attached  to  the  leaduig 
universities  of  to<lay, —  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  the 
Lawrence  School  at  Harvard,  the  Piicker  Institute  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, the  Chandler  Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth,  the  Towne 
Scientific  Scliool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  John 
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C.  Greene  School  at  Princeton, —  are  of  the  like  class,  and  com- 
prise an  aggregation  of  studies,  with  physical  or  biological  science 
for  their  connectmg  principle. 

Among  elementary  schools  there  appears  only  an  occasional  and 
chance  endeavor  to  apply  the  law.  Indeed  the  theory  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  has  often  directly  disavowed  the  principle  ; 
and  the  practice  generally. 

Theoretically  it  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the  policy  pursued 
in  the  college  and  other  superior  institutions,  of  assigning  teachers 
to  subjects  and  not  to  classes  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  schools 
also.  This  has  been  tried  for  years  in  San  Francisco,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  besides  in  other  places  for  a  shorter  time  perhaps.  The 
plan  has  seemed  here  and  there  to  be  successful,  even  with  chil- 
dren as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  It  may  be  made  suc- 
cessful if  scholarship  is  held  to  be  the  end  of  schooling ;  or  if  each 
instructor  be  a  Horace  Mann,  or  Froebel,  or  Mary  Lyon. 

The  policy  adopted  in  most  large  cities  of  providing  special 
teachers  for  drawing,  music,  and  penmanship,  occasionally  reading, 
and  less  frequently  other  subjects,  makes  use  of  the  same  inter- 
pretation in  a  modified  way  only.  The  supervision  of  primary 
schools  that  does  not  take  constant  account  of  what  is  to  come 
after  the  years  of  infancy  may  make  mistake, —  but  not  necessarily 
this  one  of  scrappiness  —  if  the  inspection  be  intelligent. 

Practically  the  only  serious  attempt  made  in  childrens '  schools 
in  this  country  to  coordinate  the  studies  is  in  the  Kindergarten. 
In  the  primary  schools  the  three  R's  have  been  taught,  for  three 
results,  not  one.  And  every  additional  subject  brought  into  the 
course  has  been  administered  for  an  additional,  not  a  modified 
result.  The  Kindergarten,  however,  stands  for  something  differ- 
ent and,  it  would  seem,  better.  Here  the  first  appeal  to  the  child 
is  by  means  of  playthings,  gifts  and  occupations,  "  selected  and 
handled  so  as  to  engage  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  and  to  aid 
development  in  all  directions."  The  effect  sought  is  a  total  not 
fractional  one.  To  these  playthings  Froebel  would  attract  the 
child's  attention.  "It  observes  them;  gains  ideas  from  them; 
experiments  with  them ;  longs  for  them,  seeks  them ;  is  delighted 
with  them ;  soitows  with  them,  pities  them,  loves  them ;  it  exer- 
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cises  its  entire  muscular  system  in  playing  with  them ;  it  trains  its 
hands  and  organs  of  speech  in  its  intercourse  with  them."  The 
purpose  is  to  reach  every  interest  of  the  child  life. 

After  having  described  the  several  "  gifts,"  including  the  soft 
and  wooden  balls,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  dissected  cubes,  bricks, 
square  and  triangular  prisms,  tablets,  sticks  and  peas,  and  the  most 
available  of  their  many  possible  uses,  one  very  sensible  writer 
speaks  of  dravnng  as  a  needed  and  less  corporeal  means  to  repre- 
sent its  ideas  to  the  senses.  "  Without  reference  to  its*  technical 
value,"  he  observes,  "  drawing  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  education."  The  fact  may  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  however,  that  in  their  rudimentary  stages,  these  exercises  "  are 
not  merely  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  accomplish- 
ment, but  that  theu-  prime  virtue  and  importance  Ue  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  child's  abstractions  of  form,  size,  number,  relative 
position,  etc.,  and  in  their  influence  upon  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
child's  nature."  Not  forgetting  the  technical  value  of  drawing,  it 
is  needful  to  be  warned  against  ^^  losing  sight  of  that  which  makes 
it  valuable  to  the  whole  child,  in  all  its  relations  of  life." 

Through  the  Froebelian  and  Froebel-like  guessing-games,  calis- 
thenic  games,  games  of  life,  games  of  beauty,  etc.,  the  little  ones 
are,  in  the  kindergarten,  introduced  to  "  that  vigorous  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  social  and  individual  side  of  their 
nature,"  which  neither  the  home  nor  society  can  give. 

Jacotot,  almost  a  century  ago,  took  for  his  main  precept,  "  Leam 
something  thoroughly,  and  tefer  everything  else  to  it." 

In  Germany  also,  for  many  years,  and  somewhat  in  this  coun- 
try, a  phase  of  concentration  has  been  recognized,  known  as  "  con- 
centric circles."  In  elementary  science  work  for  example,  during 
the  first  primary  years,  the  circle  of  the  sciences  is  taken  in  an 
elementary  way ;  in  the  following  two  or  three  years,  the  same 
subjects  are  gone  over  or  employed  a  little  more  fully  and  care- 
fully ;  and  by  the  grammar  classes  the  attempt  is  made,  rudely  and 
according  to  actual  acquaintance  with  them,  to  classify  and  relate 
the  facts,  to  each  other,  studying  typical  ones  in  detail.  Now  in 
all  these  cases  except  the  Kindergarten,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt 
to  actually  coordinate  subjects ;  or  to  dignify  one  or  a  few  related 
branches  as  leading  ones,  and  subordinate  the  others,  relating  the 
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one  group  to  the  other.  Before  this  can  be  done,  or  even  attempted 
in  any  intelligent  way,  one  must  have  asked  himself  and  more  or 
less  fully  answered  several  questions. 

(1)  What  are  the  natural  groups  of  knowledge? 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  set  it  off  into  two  great  groups,  (a)  that 
having  to  do  with  physical  nature ;  and  (6)  that  which  concerns 
man  or  spirit.  The  inorganic  in  the  physical  world  gives  rise  to 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  (this  last  appear- 
ing in  the  elementary  course  as  arithmetic  —  sometimes  geometry 
also)  ;  the  study  of  organic  nature  leading  to  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  and  the  like.  The  investigations  of  man  or 
43pirit  give  the  ground  on  its  practical  side  for  sociology,  econom- 
ics and  history ;  and  on  its  theoretical  side,  for  logic,  philosophy, 
philology,  and  so  grammar.  To  this  he  adds  the  aesthetic  group 
•comprising  literature,  art,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  etc. 
.  A  more  common  classification,  frequently  to  be  found  in  peda- 
gogical literature  in  this  country,  and  that  which  forms  practically 
the  skeleton  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  system  of  philosophy, 
regards  first  those  forms  of  knowledge  having  to  do  with  space 
and  time  —  writing  and  mathematics  —  including,  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  arithmetic ;  second,  those  concerned  with  matter  and 
force, —  comprising  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiogra- 
phy, in  which  group  elementary  physical  geography  falls ;  third, 
those  branches  which  add  a  knowledge  of  life  to  those  of  matter 
and  force, —  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  with  related 
subject's ;  fourth,  such  as  have  to  do  with  mind,  among  which  are 
to  be  understood  besides  psychology  and  logic,  philology,  also 
grammar,  reading  and  spelling.  To  the  final  class,  fifth,  the  social 
group,  are  referred  political  science,  sociology,  and  historical  sub- 
jects generally. 

A  third  system  of  classification  is  one  which  may  be  found  em- 
ployed in  a  monograph  reporting  a  study  of  the  elective  system  in 
Indiana  University.  The  grouping  there  used  recognizes  two  and 
only  two  great  sources  of  knowledge  (a)  the  material  world ;  and 
(6)  the  spiritual  world.  Investigation  of  the  former  leads  to  what 
are  known  as  the  physical  sciences  —  astronomy,  geology,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  physical  geography,  and 
their  sulMiivisions ;  the  latter  embraces  history,  sociology,  litera- 
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ture,  art,  religion,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  anthropology,  music, 
pedagogy,  etc.,  and  comprehends  what  are  known  as  the  humani- 
ties. The  quantification  of  knowledge  in  either  of  these  classes 
—  all  attempts  at  measurement,  or  accuracy  or  whatever  quantita- 
tive determinations  —  gives  rise  to  mathematics.  The  recording 
or  transmission  of  knowledge  requires  and  evolves  language. 
The  students  of  German  pedagogy  in  this  country  and  particu- 
larly the  disciples  of  Herbart,  Ziller,  Stoy,  and  Rein,  and  follow- 
ing the  hint  of  their  masters,  divide  subjects  into  three  classes  for 
pedagogical  purposes — (a)  history,  including  the  subject  matter 
of  reading,  history,  story,  and  other  parts  of  literature  *  (J)  the 
natural  sciences;  (c)  those  named  formal  studies, —  grammar, 
writing,  much  of  arithmetic  and  the  symbols  used  in  reading. 
\  (  Of  course  there  have  been  other  and  more  elaborate  schemes  of 
classification ;  —  these  are  selected  because  they  seem  to  be  most 
to  our  purpose.  The  third  mentioned  above,  exhibiting  the  two 
primary  groups  of  physical  science  subjects,  and  humanistic  sub- 
jects, with  the  collateral  ones,  mathematics  and  language,  will  be 
employed  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  for  the  same  reason. 

A  second  question  which  the  teacher  will  ask  herself  in  her 
attempt  at  coordination,  wiU  be,  "  How  do  these  groups  severally 
appeal  to  the  individual  and  social  life  of  the  learner  ?  "  What  is 
each  able  to  do  for  the  child  ?  Which  invites  and  evokes  most 
and  best-planned  effort?  In  the  response  to  which  are  most  func- 
tions concerned  ?  Which  is  most  stimulating  to  growth,  and  to 
self-reliant  life  and  thinking  ?  How  do  they  differ  in  their  appeal 
to  character?  the  respect  for  and  comprehension  of  truth,  the 
sense  of  beauty,  the  love  of  right? 

For  a  thousand  years  almost  the  appeal  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  already  mentioned,  through  the  classics,  their  language  and 
literature.  It  is  not  important  to  notice  that  during  much  of  this 
period,  this  means  was  used  both  for  elementary  and  higher  learn- 
ing, and  that  there  was  no  other  means  at  hand ;  science  practi- 
cally, did  not  exist.  The  argument  in  justification  of  this  has  been 
ably  managed  and  against  odds.  For  fifty  years  in  Germany  the 
discussion  has  been  waged.  Professor  Hoffman's  report  upon  the 
"  Idea  of  the  University"  in  1875  is  a  classic  in  its  way,  and  has 
furnished  the  material  for  much  subsequent  discussion  of  the  ques- 
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tion  both  on  the  Contment  and  in  England  as  well  as  m  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  elaborate  pleas  in  recent  years,  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  language  as  the  crown  instrument  of  training,  is  Vol. 
XXIII.  of  the  "  International  Education  Series  "  —  "  Education 
from  a  National  Standpoint,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Fou- 
illee,  by  Professor  Greenstreet,  of  Cambridge,  England.  The 
editor  says  of  the  book,  "  It  represents  the  most  advanced  thought 
on  the  side  of  the  humanists."  In  another  paragraph  the  editor 
adds  also,  that  "  science  will  imdoubtedly  occupy  a  large  place  in 
the  program  of  the  school  of  the  future,  but  it  will  never  form  the 
central  interest  of  the  school." 

Herbert  Spencer  may  perhaps  be  taken  fairly  to  represent  the 
best  that  has  been  said  upon  the  virtues  of  science  as  the  leading 
study.  In  his  essay,  "  What  Knowledge  is  of  most  Worth "  the 
merits  of  nature  study  are  worked  out  in  much  detail.  In  You- 
man's  "  Culture  demanded  by  Modem  Life  "  are  collected  several 
essays  having  a  like  purpose.  Many  of  Mr.  Huxley's  writings 
have  this  motive  also.  More  than  any  other  one  single  influence 
in  this  countiy,  perhaps,  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  has  been 
effective  in  rean*anging  curricula  in  Collegiate  and  Secondary 
schools  and  erecting  new  standards  of  culture.  For  elementary 
schools  a  like  service  has  been  rendered  by  Johonnot  in  his  "  Prin- 
ciple and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

Another,  and  just  now  a  growing  body  of  teachers  and  writers 
in  this  country  would  make  history  the  heart  of  all  study,  and  the 
ultimate  object  of  every  question.  "  Historj%"  says  McMurray, 
"  in  the  broad  sense,  should  be  the  chief  constituent  of  a  child's 
education."  To  natural  science  he  would  assign  the  second  place, 
—  making  it  a  study  of  *'  man's  long-continu'ed  struggle  with  na- 
ture, and  of  his  gradual  triiunph.  Elsewhere  the  same  author  says 
these  two  —  history  (including  languages)  and  natural  science,  or 
nature  study,  "  are  the  two  great  staples  of  the  common  school 
course, —  and  that,  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  one  is  as  im^ 
portant  as  the  otherJ*^ 

Indeed,  other  members  of  this  same  school  of  writers, —  the 
followers  of  Herbart, —  concede  that  "the  question  of  the  future 
is  not  whether  historical  or  natural  science  or  formal  studies  are 
to  monopolize  the  school  course,  but  rather  how  these  three  indis- 
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« 

pensible  elements  of  every  child's  education  may  be  best  harmo- 
nized and  wrought  into  a  unit." 

It  has  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a  third 
query  that  if  these  three  sorts  of  knowledge  are  to  be  associated 
in  every  course,  or  the  four  kinds  mentioned  in  a  previous  classifi- 
cation—  science,  the  humanities,  language  and  mathematics  —  in. 
what  proportion  should  they  appear  ?  Is  the  proportion  of  each 
for  a  child  of  ten  really  or  approximately  the  same  as  for  one  of 
twenty,  a  university  or  a  graduate  student  ?  Too  few  facts  are 
yet  known  to  allow  of  any  dogmatic  statements  here.  From  such 
studies  as  have  been  made,  however,  it  appears  that  there  is  little- 
variation  during  all  the  years  before  the  university.  From  forty- 
five  per  cent,  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  (about  one-half,)  of  the  time  is- 
given  to  language  studies ;  i.  e.,  language  pure  and  simple  —  not 
literature ;  below  the  college  twenty  per  cent,  (or  about  one-fifth), 
to  mathematics;  the  remaining  thirty  per  cent,  (approximately), 
being  divided  between  science  and  history  in  varying  proportions,, 
according  to  the  bias  of  the  teachers,  the  local  preferences,  coUege^ 
requirements,  or  official  prescription.  Growing  out  of  these  con- 
siderations are  numerous  questions  as  to  the  work  of  a  Normal 
school.  What  should  be  the  proportion  of  these  subjects  among 
student  teachers ;  for,  whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not,  the 
culturing  process  has  and  must  continue  to  have  a.large  place  in 
their  preparation. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  language  —  vernacular  or  foreign  —  its 
function  as  a  formal  study  predeminates.  If  one  be  preparing  for 
examination  or  have  a  "  dealer  in  facts "  for  teacher,  history  or 
science  may  be  equally  so.     As  they  are  sometimes  presented,  most 

a 

subjects  stand  upon.no  higher  plane. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  how  can  the  first  year's  studies  of 
the  average  student  in  a  four  years'  course  be  proportioned?  I 
do  not,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  mean  to  suggest  any  hard 
and  fast  lines.  In  the  language  subjects  there  is  large  room  for 
choice ;  how  much  may  be  conceded.  In  the  sciences  the  optiona 
may  be  greatly  increased ;  in  the  humanities  scarcely  less.  What 
are  typical  requirements  ? 

Neither  these  nor  any  like  questions  can  be  answered  safely,  by 
what  has  beeh^  though  this  will  help  us  somewhat ;  nor  by  what  the 
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books  say,  because  there  is  no  decisive  agreement  upon  essential 
conditions ;  nor  by  reference  to  the  current  practice,  for  there  is 
here  no  concert  of  action.     You  are  not  counseled,  by  any  meana 
to  throw  the  past  overboard.     I  trust  your  good  judgment  to  con- 
cede that  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this.     There  must  be 
no  breaking  with  the  past,  no  Tea-partying  of  the  present.     It  only 
incidentally  more  concerns  one  in  a  college  oi;  normal  school,  than 
it  does  others  in  institutions  of  whatever  rank,  and  teachers  every- 
where lo  understand  the  meaning  of  a  course  of  study,  and  the 
conditions  of  intelligently  administering  it.     A  mere  aggregation 
of  studies  does  not  constitute  a  "  course,"  any  more  than  a  gather- 
ing of  men  constitutes  a  city.     In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the 
particulars  must  be  oi-ganized,  properly  related  to  one  another, 
worked  into  an  organic  whole.     The  unifying  principle  must  be 
found  either  )n  the  parts  themselves,  or  in  the  aim  of  the  organizar 
tion,  or  both.     As  touching  school  education,  what  is  this  unifying 
principle  ?     There  is  no  more  urgent  question  set  for  teachers  in 
this  country  today.     Its  answer  must  determine  not  only  the  cur- 
riculum itself,  but  the  daily  distribution  of  work,  the  preparation 
of  lessons,  the  method  of  study,  the  form  and  content  of  the  recita- 
tion, even  the  organization,  equipment  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
Out  of  this  diversity  of  studies,  how  can  there  be  achieved  a  sin- 
gle unit  of  effect?     Purposes,  thinking,  instincts,  conduct,  knit 
into  a  single  self-reliant  responsible  personality?     The  dialectic 
principle  whose  operation  has.  been  the  theme  of  this  paper,  saves 
the  mind  from  much  of  the  scrappiness  of  effect  that  would  other- 
wise result  from  disconnected,  unrelated,  piece-meal  and  patch- 
work teaching.     But  it  also  requires  that  teaching  to  be  rational 
and  wholesome  and  justified  by  its  fruits,   must  recognize  this 
impulse  to  unity. 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

SUPKRINTBKDBNT  J.    M.    ORKENWOOD,    KANSAS   CITY,    MO. 

THE  education  provided  for  the  child  by  the  state  is  limited  to 
months,  days  and  hours,  and_tbese  a^ain  are  divided  into  so 
many  hours  a  day  and  so  many  days^gf  the  week  for_gachyear, 
Ttle' maximum  number  of  weeks  is  not  to  exceed  forty,  the  hours 
of  the  day  six, —  so  that  out  of  thft  one-hi^ndrH  and  sixljir^ight 
hours  a  week,  the  child  does  not  come  directly  under  the  teacher's 
control  more  than  thirty  jhours,  and  possibly  as  few  as  twenty 
hours.  Again,  between  the  spring  and  fall  session  there  is  always 
an  interval  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks  when  the  child  does  not 
attend  school,  but  is  supposed  to  be  resting  and  building  up  his 
bodily  strength  for  the  n^xt  school  year.  This  condition  faces 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  —  what  to  do  with  city  and  town 
children  during  vacation?  Shall  their  vacation  games  and  amuse- 
ments be  supervised,  or  partly  supervised,  or  shall  the  children  be 
turned  loose  to  enjoy  themselves  as  best  they  may, —  on  the  streets, 
in  the  alleys  and  on  vacant  lots?  To  put  this  question  in  another 
way,  has  the  public  a  duty  to  perform  for  the  children  when  they 
are  not  in  school?  How  far  shall  the  State  interfereand_rggulate 
these  matters?  Would  it  be  a  violation  of  the  home  relations 
between  parent  and  child,  if  the  state  should  intervene  and  exer- 
cise a  healthful  supervision  a  part  of  the  time  over  children  during 
the  long  heated  term?  There  are  children,  it  must  be  admitted, 
who  have  to  work  during  the  summer  months,  but  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  they*  too*  need  attention,  and  the  state  now  regulates 
the  hours  as  well  as  inspects  the  condition  under  which  the  childj 
labor  is  employed.  It  is  evident  that  the  schools  can  do  only  a 
part  of  the  work  towards  educating  the  child,  and  that  a  minor 
part  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  faculty  for  play  is  instinctive  among  children  as  it  also  is 
among  the  young  of  the  infenoFanimals,  and  play_isjhe^8Eontane- 
ous  way  that  tlie_chjld  employs  to  express  itself  naturally.  We 
observe  this  tendency  among  children  in  a  thousand  forms  in  their 
games  and  antics.  If  they  are  pent  up  in  a  small  space  or  a  room, 
theytease  and  torment  one  another,  and  appeals  are  continually 
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made  to  have  a  superior  intervene  to  make  some  one  behave. 
Under  such  conditions  the  vicious  and  selfish  propensities  are  most 
fully  and  freely  developed,  and  the  seeds  of  envy,  jealousy  and 
malignity  sink  their  roots  down  deep  into  the  child's  nature.  To 
tell  children  to  sit  still  and  be  good,  and  to  enforce  the  command, 
is  often  worse  than^some  of  the  deadening  processes  occasionally 
practiced  m  a  few  well-ordered  schools.  To  repress  childhood,  i$ 
not  to  understand  the  nature  of  children,  and  in  making  this  state- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  child  is  not  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  obedience,  silence  and  industry  at  the  proper  time.l 
However,  there  come  times  when  a  closet,  a  room,  the  stable-loftj 
are  too  small  for  children  to  romp  and  play  in.  5pys  are  noisy 
and  they  require  elbow-room  in  the  yard,  out  on  the  streets,  in  the 
alleys,  on  vacant  lots,  and  finally  wander  over  the  neighborhood, 
not  only  to  play,  but  to  make  new  discoveries,  and  to  explore 
things  generally,  —  while  the  girls  may  partially  content  them- 
selves with  playhouses,  morning  and  evening  walks,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers,  etc.  Naturally  enough,  they  want  to  go  during 
their  earlier  years  wherever  their  brothers  go. 

But  the  streets  influence  unbridled,  is  about  the  worst  possible 
.school  of  instruction  the  child  can  enter.  Curiosity  is  a  pr 
dominant  trait  of  childhood,  and  just  let  a  policeman's  whistl 
blow,  or  a  drunken  man  pass  along  the  street,  and  the  childre 
come  trooping  to  the  scene  in  swarms.  As  soon  as  the  child  is^ 
large  enough  to  open  the  gate  and  rush  into  the  street,  he  enters 
into  a  school  in  which  all  the  vicious  traits  of  a  depraved  character 
are  fostered.  Frequently,  in  the  street  a  species  of  demoralization 
and  terror  is  practiced  by  larger  boys  on  the  smaller  that  can  only 
find  its  counterpart  by  the  misrule  which  the  dominant  classes  in 
some  nations  practice  as  extortion  on  the  dependent  and  helpless 
whom  they  govern.  Street  ganys  are  formed, —  veritable  Ishmse- 
lites  —  whose  hands  are  against  everyone  and  everyone's  hands 
against  them.  Thay  trf^ase^  t/tnxient  and  annoy  the  citizens, —  they 
steal  from  other  children,  snatch  fruit  and  vegetaBes  from  the 
grocery  stores,  defy  the  police,  and  insult  girls, —  doing  many  of 
these  things,  because  they  think  it  is  funny.  Under  such  tuition 
they  develop  a  low,  qinck^geciesjol^cu^  but  it  is  acquired  at 

the  expense  of  arrested  development  along  higher  and  better  lines 
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of  growth.  It  is  only  a  step  fi-om  the  street  and  alley  association 
to  crime  and  wretchedness  in  their  pronounced  forms.  Out  of 
this  class  is  recruited  that  element  which  stands  as  a  constant 
menace  to  good  citizenship.  I  believe  that  the  chief  cause — if 
not  the  very  root  of  this  demoralization, —  is  traceable  to  inade- 
quate playing  faciljties  for  the  children.  It  is  owing  to  misdirect- 
ed energj-,  and  this  brings  along  in  its  train  a  long  list  of  evils- 
which  dwarf  and  blight  the  child's  moral,  physical  and  spiritual 
growth,  unless  such  a  one  as  Oliver  Twist  be  found  now  and  then, 
able  to  withstand  all  unfavorable  conditions  of  environment  and 
rise  triumphant  over  all. 

A  good  playg^und  is  as  necessary  to  a  child's  growth,  health, 
happiness,  culture  and  general  intelligence  as  any  other  necessary 
condition  of  its  existence.  By  furnishing  such  conditions,  the 
child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  character  in  every 
direction  by  giving  him  cheerfulness,  freedom  and  contentment — 
repressing  the  evil  tendencies  —  choking  them  out,  as  it  were,  and 
giving  the  better  side  of  his  nature  a  chance  to  expand  and  grow 
into  that  firmness  of  habit  known  as  good  character.  That  such 
playgrounds  are  needed  in  every  city,  no  one  will  have  the  hardi- 
hood  to  deny.  They  should  not  be  little  spots  of  ground  here  and 
there,  where  the  children  must  be  good  and  quiet,  and  not  make  a 
noise.  They  ought  to  be  large  enough  for  the  children  to  play  on 
—  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  at  once.  They  should  not  be  base- 
ball grounds,  and  nothing  more,  but  real  play  grounds  on  which 
the  games  are  regulated  owing  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  the- 
hours  of  the  day. 

The  financial  side  of  this  question  is  the  one  most  likely  to  meet 
with  resistence.  The  theory  upon  which  a  municipality  or  a  state- 
bases  and  regulates  its  actions  in  regard  to  taxation  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  is  founded  upon  the  right  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens, and  to  secure  them  in  all  those  natural  rights  and  privileges 
which  belong  to  every  one  who  has  not  forfeited  his  citizenship  by 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  in  order  to  extend  these  rights  and. 
to  protect  fully  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  the  power  of 
the  state  may  be  invoked  to  enforce  them.  The  interest  the  state 
has  in  her  citizens  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  mere  individual. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  notice  as  supplementary  to* 
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this  doctrine,  what  benevolent  and  charitable  organizations  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  to  render  the  burdens  and  the  hardships- 
of  the  poor,  and  especially  of  poor  children,  more  tolerable  by 
giving  them  free  excursions  to  parks,  lakes,  summer  resorts,  real 
picnics  for  tired  mothers  and  their  little  ones.  But  a  larger  and 
more  continuous  scheme  needs  to^  be  devised .  and  made  operative,  v^ 
In  some  of  the  larger  cities  where  parks  are  few  or  distant,  and 
there  are  no  vacant  lots  or  playgrounds  for  either  boys  or  girls,  a. 
plan  has  been  devised  to  utilize  the  school  yards  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  children,  and  where  the  school  houses  have  out  door 
space,  this  appears  to  be  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  ta 
a  limited  extent.  However,  this  at  best  is  only  a  make-shift. 
Children  do  not  like  to  play  on  a  brick  pavement.  It  is  too  hard 
and  too  dangerous.  They  prefer  the  natural  dirt  to  either  brick 
or  stone  for  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  marbles,  tops,  ball,  etc* 
When  children  play,  they  like  to  play  games  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  even  in  their  spells  of  romping,  there  is  a  method  in  it  also. 
For  most  games  and  rest  periods,  they  prefer  grass  and  shade 
trees,  with  clear  spots  for  such  games  as  the  grass  would  interfere 
with.  Instinctively,  children,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  pick  out 
the  best  plots  of  groimd  for  play-places.  Having  this  insight  into 
the  plays  and  games  and  nature  of  childhood,  the  way  to  provide 
the  best  means  of  amusing  and  instructing  the  children  become* 
comparatively  an  easy 'matter  in  a  city  in  which  there  are  unoccu- 
pied lots.  In  another  way,  it  is  to  dot  the  city  with  pleasant  little 
parks  along  the  boulevards  and  elsewhere, —  real  play  grounds 
where  the  children  can  play  and  enjoy  themselves  without  being 
in  danger  of  runaway  teams.  These  spots  should  be  made  the 
most  charming  in  the  city, —  consisting  of  playgrounds,  flower 
beds,  growing  grain,  shade  trees,  seats,  walks,  etc., —  children's 
playgrounds.  This  scheme  does  not  interfere  with  the  larger  and 
more  elaborate  one  outlined  by  park  commissions,  but  rather  is  as 
a  corollary  to  it.  In  short,  playgrounds  at  intervals  along  the 
boulevards,  would  suggest  itself  as  the  most  feasible  solution.  A 
practical  people  will  find  a  way  to  meet  this  demand. 

Another  need  in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  —  along 
many  of  the  residence  streets  and  perhaps  on  some  of  the  business 
streets,  seats  should  be  placed  at  convenient  distances  so  that  tired 
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w^riiTT.  Atii  cl-lir«=f:  si^t  *Lt  Aiji  rest.     X-:   -id 

^vi  ^u:k  hZJ:  ZL^r  r^:.  in  rr.itfj  cirir^  azui  ifjwns^  sifZ-  sca&  are  pro- 

L'.  i^^  ar/i  if  cr.e  d>A  io  wiiL:-:i:  \AiTiiL:7  jcarttiis^.  Le  feels  more 
l.kfr  an  ir.tmd'rr  tr..^n  a  welfXrc^e  caller. 

If  tf:stf:her%  viU  orzaniz^  tr^esie^lrel  into  vijckmg  committees 
dfrs^lroriA  of  imprr^^-inz  iLe  eeneral  app«Eaiance  of  the  city  in  which 
iL^*  l:ve  and  of  betterin^^  the  cn»«id:doii  of  all  classes  of  citzzens* 
arid  e^perriallr  of  the  cLlldren  in  secxuing  for  them  more  pleasant 
«»arrr^uridin^  product  hv  tree».  2TaaJ»  and  flowers,  aided  br  such 
arnx^mentA  as  ftoitar/.e  recreation  will  afiFonL  their  ^orts  will  be 
crowned  with  ftucc^s-  As  lovers  of  children  we  shoold  work  to 
improve  their  h^pp:ne?>s  and  osefnlnes*  in  every  conminnity. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

DIRECTOR   CARLOS   B.    ELLIS,    HIGH   SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

MY  acquaintance  with  commercial  education  began  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  entered  the  high  school. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  school  was  a  business  department  in 
which  pupils  were  given  instruction  in  bookkeeping  and  penman- 
ship. The  school  did  not  offer  a  commercial  course,  but  merely 
the  opportimity  to  elect  these  two  subjects.  Such  work,  as  was 
done  here,  probably  marks  the  beginning  of  commercial  education 
in  public  schools.  This  particular  school  was  more  fortunate  than 
many  others,  in  that  the  teacher  of  these  branches  understood  his 
subjects  and  knew  how  to  teach  them.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
many  schools,  and  there  are  some  to-day,  where  commercial  sub- 
jects were  inti'oduced  under  protest,  but  in  response  to  a  popular 
demand,  and  where  the  instruction  was  intrusted  to  incompetent 
teachers.  Under  such  conditions,  only  failure  could  result.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  these  so  called  business  departments  were  soon 
discontinued,  and  that  commercial  education  fell  into  disrepute  ? 

For  a  good  many  years,  instruction  in  commercial  biunches  was 
confined  to  the  business  colleges,  of  which,  each  of  our  large  cities 
contained  one  or  more.  Their  courses  of  study  were  short  and 
restricted  to  those  subjects  which  would  be  of  immediate  use  in 
obtaining  a  position.  Some  of  these  schools  did  good  work,  but 
many  promised  much  and  performed  little.  The  number  of  these 
schools  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  met  a  popular  demand. 

A  new  interest  in  commerical  education  was  awakened  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  1892,  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
commissioned  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  then  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  investigate  the  commercial  schools  of  European 
countries.  His  excellent  report  was  published  imd  widely  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  and  it  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  anything  else,  to  convince  public  school  men 
that  commercial  education  should  have  a  place  in  our  secondary 
schools.  But  this  new  commercial  education  is  different  from  the 
old,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  compete  with  the  business  colleges  by 
offering  courses  composed  of  purely  technical  subjects,  it  is  rather 
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an  attempt  to  supply  this  technical  education,  and  to  supplement 
it  with  other  subjects  which  will  develop  well  equipped,  well 
rounded  men  and  women.  This  is  my  conception  of  commercial 
education.  The  law  school  does  not  create  lawyers,  not  does  the 
medical  school  create  doctors,  but  they  prepare  men  to  become 
lawyers  and  doctors.  The  ideal  commercial  school  will  not  create 
business  men,  but  it  should  impart  a  training  which  will  make  a 
boy  a  valuable  assistant  in  any  business  office,  and  at  the  same 
time  fit  him  to  be  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen. 

Commercial  education  has  not  been  welcomed  into  our  public 
schools,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  forced  itself  into  our  schools  in 
«pite  of  opposition.  This  has  come  about  because  the  public  has 
demanded  it.  Ex-President  Garfield  once  said,  "The  business 
ooUeges  which  this  country  has  originated,  are  a  protest  against 
that  capital  defect  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  which  consists  in 
their  refusal  to  give  young  people  a  training  for  business  life." 
We  hear  much  about  the  small  attendance  in  our  high  schools.  I 
think  that  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  one  answer  to  the  probleoL 
Many  schools  by  refusing  freedom  to  elective  courses  have  crowd- 
ed out  pupils  who  might  and  should  have  remained  in  school. 
Boys  and  girls  belong  in  school,  the  schools  were  created  for  them, 
and  if  one  course  of  study  will  not  hold  them,  another  should  be 
substituted.  Even  those  who  favor  a  large  opportunity  for  choice 
of  subjects  in  our  higher  institutions,  have  been  among  the  most 
conservative  in  matters  relating  to  secondary  schools.  The  plea 
has  been,  that  pupils  in  high  schools  were  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced  to  make  wise  choices.  Possibly  this  is  true,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  principle  of  election  has  been  maintained  in 
our  high  schools  by  the  highest  authority,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history.  If  a  boy  chose  not  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course, 
he  elected  to  leave  school,  and  the  master  approved  the  election. 

Our  United  States  Commissioner  of   Education,  in  a  recent  | 

address,  said;  "The  best  education  for  the  child  and  for  the 
college  man,  is  that  which  links  the  school  work  with  the  child's 
life,  that  is  education  that  teaches."  One  great  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  business  courses,  is  that  they  do  connect  the  work 
of  the  school  with  the  more  active  life  of  the  outside  world. 
Money,  wages,  notes,  receipts,  checks,  bills,  buying  and   selling. 
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are  familiar  topics  in  the  every-day  life  of  our  pupils,  few  subjects 
are  so  interesting  to  the  average  boy,  and  not  simply  because  he 
hopes  to  make  his  knowledge  of  them  useful  in  after  life,  but 
largely  because  they  are  topics  of  which  he  already  knows  some- 
thing,  and  of  which  he  hears  much  in  his  life  out  of  school. 

Why  should  it  be  possible  to  say  that  the  commercial  course  is 
the  poorest  one  in  the  high  school?  One  critic  admits  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this,  when  he  says,  "These  classical  courses, 
though  frequented  by  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pupils,  have 
always  claimed  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  expenditure  made 
•on  the  school,  because,  for  these  courses,  the  best  teachers  were 
Tequired."  Can  anyone  give  any  legitimate  reason  why  the  pupil 
who  cannot  go  to  college,- and  who  does  not  care  to  pursue  that 
<50urse  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  varied  and  ever  changing 
requirements  for  admission  to  college,  should  not  have  at  least  an 
•equal  chance  with  his  more  fortunate  fellow  student,  to  obtain  a 
good  high  school  training  ?  Certainly  to  spend  three  or  four  years 
in  a  good  high  school,  will  help  a  boy  to  be  a  better  man  and  a 
more  useful  citizen,  no  matter  what  he  studies,  provided  he  has 
the  help  of  competent  teachers.  If  our  school  officials  will  select 
their  commercial  teachers  with  the  same  care  which  they  exercise 
in  the  choice  of  other  high  school  teachers,  they  will  do  the  one 
thing  most  essential  to  the  success  of  their  business  courses.  They 
must  remember  that  a  good  teacher  of  science  may  not  be  a  good 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  a  good  teacher  of  either  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  poor  teacher  of  the  commercial  branches.  The  man 
whom  you  place  at  the  head  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  his 
general  training  should  know  how  business  is  carried  on,  he  should 
know  the  machinery  of  business,  and  no  theoretical  knowledge 
•can  be  the  equivalent  of  actual  experience  gained  by  having  filled 
for  a  considerable  time  some  responsible  business  position. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  good  business  department  is  edu- 
cational, and  if  the  department  fails  in  this  it  has  no  place  in  any 
high  school.  There  are  fundamental  differences  in  tastes,  abilities 
and  ambitions,  and  no  course  of  study  will  accomplish  the  highest 
•educational  result  for  each  individual.  Waiving  all  questions  as  to 
the  educational  values  of  business  subjects,  the  majority  will  agree 
with  the  business  man  who  said,  "  It  does  not  make  much  differ- 
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ence  what  a  boy  studies,  provided  he  studies  hard."  Someone  else 
has  said,  "  If  a  subject  fails  to  develop  interest  in  the  pupil,  it  will 
be  for  him  of  little  educational  value."  Prof.  James  of  Chicago, 
says,  "  There  are  boys  in  our  community  to  whom  none  of  the 
existing  courses  appeal,  whom  this  course  would  be  the  means  of 
awakening,  arousing,  training,  educating." 

Is  it  true  that  these  business  subjects  have  no  educational 
value  ?  A  gentleman  who  was  visiting  one  of  the  leading  high 
schools  in  our  state  after  having  seen  the  whole  school  said  of  the 
class  in  bookkeeping  in  which  over  forty  pupils  were  busy,  "  I  have 
seen  no  other  class  in  this  chool  where  the  pupils  were  so  intent 
upon  their  work."  Is  not  that  sort  of  training  desirable  ?  and  may 
not  a  subject  which  produces  such  concentration  of  mind  be  credited 
with  some  educational  value  ?  A  high  school  principal  says,  "  I 
regard  shorthand  as  of  general  educational  value  in  the  high 
school  in  securing  concentrated  mental  effort,  in  securing  quick 
thinking,  and  in  providing  students  with  a  means  of  taking  lec- 
tures. A  good  deal  of  our  school  work  causes  mulling  and*  too 
slow  pondering  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Shorthand  wakes  them 
up  and  makes  them  think  with  greater  rapidity."  Even  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  requires  something  more  than  mechanical  skill. 
All  errors  stand  out  so  prominently  on  the  typewritten  page  that 
they  cannot  escape  the  eye.  The  machine  puts  a  premium  on 
neatness  and  accuracy,  and  when  the  teacher  accepts  only  perfect 
work,  the  use  of  the  typewriter  becomes  a  strong  factor  in  -the 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  doing  all  work  neatly  and  accurately. 

Some  of  our  educators  have  such  a  fear  of  subjects  of  a  prac- 
ticiil  nature  and  so  fixed  a  belief  that  old  things  and  ways  are  best 
that,  while  yielding  to  the  demand  for  commercial  courses,  tliey 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  old  lines,  and  the  result  is  a 
hybrid  product  which  attracts  pupils  by  reason  of  its  name,  but 
which  fails  to  hold  them  in  school.  One  such  business  depait- 
ment  in  a  large  school  had  lost  two  thirds  of  its  first  class  by  the 
middle  of  the  third  year.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  plead- 
ing for  an  easy  course,  but  I  do  insist  that  you  cannot  make  up  a 
commercial  course  by  dropping  a  part  of  the  Latin  and  science 
from  a  Latin-scientific  course  and  substituting  a  little  commercial 
arithmetic,  less  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography,' and  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  use  a  typewriter  after  school  hours.  If  you  teach  these 
subjects  at  all,  teach  them  thoroughly  so  that  the  knowledge 
gained  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  pupils. 

You  may  not  believe  that  the  school  should  assist  in  preparation 
for  a  vocation,  but  the  average  boy  does,  and  he  will  not  take 
your  commercial  course,  unless  from  his  point  of  view  it  is  worth 
while.  He  knows  that,  if  he  has  the  best  possible  general  training, 
when  he  applies  to  a  business  man  for  a  position,  he  will  be  asked, 
"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  Give  him  in  addition  to  this  general  train- 
ing the  ability  to  add  a  coluimi  of  figures  rapidly  and  accurately, 
a  good  business  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bookkeep- 
ing, and  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  So  something ;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  his  additional  general 
training  is  of  real  value,  it  will  enable  him  to  earn  promotion  moie 
rapidly  than  his  more  poorly  equipped  fellow.  It  is  a  very  liope- 
ful  sign  that  large  numbers  of  pupils  are  taking  the  business 
courses  in  our  high  schools  in  preference  to  the  short  courses 
offered  by  the  business  colleges.  It  shows  a  willingness  to  remain 
in  school  three  or  four  years  if  they  are  given  the  training  which 
they  feel  that  they  need. 

The  ideal  business  course  should  be  no  less  liberal,  no  less  educa- 
tional, than  the  other  high  school  couraes.  It  should  no  longer  be 
possible  to  say  that  the  commercial  course  is  the  easiest  in  the 
school.  There  should  be  no  easiest  course,  although  it  may  be 
true  that  because  one  course  meets  the  needs  and  capacities  of  a 
pupil,  it  is  for  liim  the  easiest  course.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
ant  subject  in  the  course  is  English.  This  work  should  be  planned 
to  develop  freedom  and  accuracy  of  expression,  both  oiul  and 
written,  tind  to  cultivate  a  love  for  good  reading.  The  subjects  of 
civics,  economics,  and  industrial  and  commercial  histoiy  should  be 
given  prominence,  not  merely  because  of  their  bearing  upon  busi- 
ness affairs,  but  for  their  educational  value,  and  especially  for  their 
value  in  the  training  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizens.  Com- 
mercial law  and  geography  wiU  of  course  be  included.  If  you 
offer  a  course  of  only  three  years  or  less,  there  can  be  little  oppor- 
tunity for  electives,  but  with  a  four  years'  course,  there  will  be  op- 
portimity  for  electing  work  in  the  sciences  and  modem  languages. 
I  need  not  say  anything  more  in  regard  to  the  technical  business 
subjects,  except  that  the  time  devoted  to  them  in  a  course  of  three 
years  or  more  should  be  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  of  required 
work.  Whether  the  course  shall  cover  two,  three,  or  four  years 
must  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  It  needs  no  ai'gument  to 
prove  that  a  better  training  can  be  provided  in  four  years  than  in 
two  or  three. 
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In  the  announcement  in  regard  to  the  commercial  department  of 
a  leading  school,  it  is  said,  "In  no  sense  will  the  school  be  trans- 
formed into  an  office,  a  counting-room,  or  a  bank."  You  are  famil- 
iar with  the  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  modem 
science  department.  Is  it  of  any  value  to  the  pupil  to  actually 
combine  chemicals  in  order  to  observe  the  results?  Is  it  not  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  be  told  what  results  will  be  produced  by  these 
combinations?  In  the' offices  referred  to  we  study  bookkeeping 
and  office  practice  by  the  laboratory  method,  and  incidentally  it 
may  be  added  that  in  so  doing  we  are  following  the  example  of 
some  of  the  best  foreign  schools.  The  boy  leams  how  a  note  is 
used  by  using  one,  he  leams  how  a  bank  account  is  kept  by  keep- 
ing one,  and  he  tests  the  accuracy  of  his  results  by  comparing  with 
the  books  in  the  offices.  If  the  accounts  do  not  agree,  the  discrep- 
ancies must  be  found  and  corrected  before  any  other  work  is  at- 
tempted, and  the  boy  who  occasionally  spends  a  whole  afternoon 
in  finding  an  error  leams  that  instead  of  being  play  it  is  very 
much  like  real  work.  Our  pupils  need  to  be  taught  self-reliance 
and  accuracy,  and  a  commercial  department  has  no  better  medium 
for  this  purpose  than  these  fictitious  offices.  Many  a  boy  who  will 
spend  fifteen  minutes  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  in  language  or 
mathematics  will  spend  a  whole  afternoon  to  prove  his  cash  or  find 
an  error  in  his  trial  balance. 

I  believe  that  in  the  past  we  have  made  the  mistake  of  measur- 
ing the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  or  bookkeeping  by  its 
earning  power,  and  that  we  have  not  given  these  two  subjects  full 
credit  for  their  general  utility.  I  am  sure  that  everj^one  who  has 
the  handling  of  even  small  sums  of  money,  wU  find  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  to  be  of  real  value  to  him.  Many 
a  man  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  clieck  book  so  as  to  be  able 
at  all  times  to  tell  his  correct  bank  balance.  Ever}'  business  man 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  lx)okkeeping,  and  this 
knowledge  would  often  enable  him  to  know  the  condition  of  his 
business  before  it  was  too  late.  If  every  housekeeper  liad  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  accounts  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  expend- 
itures, it  would  enable  her  to  answer  the  question,  "  Where  does 
all  the  money  go  ? " ;  and  if  necessar}%  this  record  would  foim  a 
basis  of  systematic  economy.  At  any  time  a  woman  may  find  busi- 
ness cares  thrust  upon  her,  and  she  will  then  find  a  knowledge  of 
business  matters  of  real  value.  It  is  much  more  satisfactoiy  to 
krww  that  a  thing  is  right  than  to  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of 
someone  else.  , 

Professional  men  will  find  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  not  the 
least  of  the  labor-saving  devices  of  modem  times,  and  the  boy  who 
is  preparing  for  a  profession,  should  be  encouraged  to  make  this  a 
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part  of  his  preparation.  The  mind  acts  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  pen  can  record  in  longhand,  and  tlie  use  of  stenography  will 
give  greater  freedom  to  the  mind  and  save  an  incalculable  amount 
of  labor.  A  clerg}"man  says,  "  The  very  study  and  mastery  of  the 
*  mystic  art '  afford  a  splendid  discipline  for  the  mind  and  the  study 
stands  in  such  wide  and  pleasant  contrast  with  all  others  that  the 
study  amounts  to  a  recreation.  Shorthand  not  only  saves  physical 
labor  and  much  valuable  time  in  the  composition  of  every  sermon 
and  address,  but  is  a  most  happy  aid  in  composition." 

In  conclusion,  our  commercial  courses  are  not  expected  to  grad- 
uate experienced  business  men,  but  their  graduates  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping ;  they  should 
have  acquired  a  lively  interest  in  business  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  commerce ;  they  should  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  doing  all  work  neatly  and  accurately,  and  in  a  systematic 
manner.  They  should  have  learned  to  be  punctual  and  courteous 
and  trustworthy,  and  not  least  in  importance,  they  should  have 
learned  how  to  work  hard,  and  to  think  accurately.  Such  a  train- 
ing will  make  a  boy  of  use  in  a  business  house,  and  will  afford  a 
good  foundation  for  learning  any  business.  Above  all, "  Our  com- 
mercial schools,  like  all  other  educational  institutions,  should  aim 
at  ennobling  and  training  characters,  at  the  education  of  men  filled 

with  public  spirit  and  patriotism.  They  should  aim  at  training 
boys  to  be  good  men  and  useful  citizens,  before  they  think  of  be- 
coming good  merchants." 


MOUNTAIN  MINISTRY. 

NORMAN    C.    SCHLICHTEB,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

I  see  the  purple  mountaiDs  lying 
In  far  long  ranges  'neath  the  wintry  sun, 

And  in  their  soft  unusual  muteness 
I  feel  a  comfort  when  the  day  is  done. 

In  all  their  high  unchanging  calmness 

I  feel  renewal  of  the  Father's  rest, 
And  know  that  when  these  surging  days  are  over. 

In  perfect  peace  He'll  fold  me  to  His  breast. 
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THU  PERIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

PROF.    DANIEL    W.    HBRINO,     NKW    YORK     UNIVERSITY,     UNIVERSITY    HEIGHTS,     N.    Y. 

FROM  the  portent  of  tlie  times  one  may  almost  forecast  the 
passing  of  the  college.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  function  for  the  colleges  that  are  separate 
from  the  imiversities,  to  perform,  or  if  there  be  such  a  function, 
whether  the  latter  will  permit  them  to  perfonn  it,  unless  they 
assume  at  least  the  designation  of  a  university.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  ambitious  schools  to  pose  as  universities  was  a  subject 
of  ridicule  some  years  ago ;  now  it  is  becoming  difficult  for  an 
institution  to  exist  simply  as  a  college  because  the  ground  is  being 
cut  from  under  it  by  the  older  or  more  pretentious  universities. 

In  the  higher  education  the  college  is  our  only  exponent  of  lib- 
eral as  distinguished  from  specialized  culture,  and  colleges  at  pres- 
ent are  ranged  in  two  classes  (r«),  those  which  are  part  of  a 
university  and  are  accordingly  associated  more  or  less  intimately 
with  a  graduate  school,  and  one  or  more  professional  schools ;  and 
(6),  those  which  are  separate  or  isolated  institutions,  existing  only 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  liberal  education.  The  latter  are 
spoken  of  as  "  small  colleges  "  though  this  term  is  often  inappro- 
priate, since  they  outnumber  in  students  in  some  instances  the 
colleges  of  large  universities.  .  It  is  to  colleges  of  this  class  that 
tjie  traditions  of  college  culture  are  attached,  and  it  is  this  class 
more  particularly  that  has  come  into  peril.  The  universities 
themselves  need  the  college,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  attempts 
to  conduct  a  university  in  America  without  an  undergraduate 
department  have  not  met  with  encouraging  success.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  very  early  experienced  this,  and  the  recent  move  at  Clark 
University  is  furtlier  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  But  the  college 
which  the  universities  would  have  is  putting  the  separate  college 
at  a  disadvantage  by  appropriating  its  name  without  performing 
its  functions.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  a 
detriment  to  the  students  and  possibly  a  deception  of  the  public. 
President  Harper,  in  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  small  college, 
recognizes  among  the  factors  especially  adverse  to  it  the  eai*ly 
tendency  of  the  student  to  specialism,  but  ignores  the  fact  that  in 
so  far  as  the  universities  encourage  that  disposition,  and  facilitate 
early  specialism  in  their  own  colleges,  they  defeat  the  better  pur- 
pose of  the  college,  namely,  liberal  education. 

A  college  course  might  be  expected  to  provide  liberal  culture 
today  as  well  as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
preliminary  to  professional  training  more  generally  now  than  ever 
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before;  but  professional  training  has  been  advanced  far  beyond 
what  is  was  only  a  decade  ago,  and  the  time  required  for  a  coui-se 
in  law  or  medicine  is  no  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  At  the  same 
time  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  colleges,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  more  and  more  narrow  specialists  in  the  various  chairs,  have 
advanced  requirements  for  admission  and  raised  the  quality  and 
kind  of  work  required  of  Freshmen,  until  only  a  tolerably  mature 
person  is  fit  to  undertake  it.  So  that  the  average  age  of  Fresh- 
men has  been  steadily  rising.  High  schools  and  academies  have 
responded  to  these  demands,  and  are  not  averse  to  an  extension  of 
the  preparatory  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  between  the  upper 
stone  of  the  professional  schools  and  the  nether  one  of  the  acad- 
emies, the  college  is  ground  small.  It  has  steadily  become  more 
and  more  impracticable  to  complete  a  regular  college  course  (which 
ought  to  be  synonymous  with  obtaining  general  culture),  and  also 
a  course  in  a  professional  school,  before  reaching  an  age  unduly 
advanced.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  individual  has  been  much 
discussed,  the  effect  upon  the  general  public  and  upon  the  colleges 
is  entitled  and  is  likely  to  receive  further  attention. 

The  univeraities  admit  that  it  is  not  good  to  expect  of  a  student 
tliat  he  shall  be  engaged  in  preparation  for  college  until  he  is 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  continue  in  college  until  he  is 
twenty-three,  and  then  spend  four  years  more  in  medical  training, 
bringing  him  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  before  he  is  authorized  to 
begin  his  practice,  —  or  more  likely  begin  to  wait  for  practice,  and 
they  are  casting  about  for  a  remedy  for  such  an  evil.  The  meas- 
ures which  they  have  so  far  taken  to  meet  the  case  are  largely  in 
the  nature  of  a  compromise,  or  of  an  equivocal  character.  Tliey 
do  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  nor  will  any  remedy  be 
adequate  which  fails  to  give  the  opportunity  for  liberal  culture  fir%t 
and  special  or  professional  afterwards. 

One  plan  is  so  to  differentiate  the  work  in  college  that  the  stu- 
dent is  well  enough  prepared  along  the  line  'of  his  intended  pro- 
fessional work,  say  in  medicine,  for  example,  in  less  than  four 
years,  to  enter  upon  the  medical  course  before  completing  his  col- 
lege course.  The  university  will  then  treat  a  part  of  this  subse- 
quent professional  work  as  filling  out  the  needed  requirements  for 
his  college  degree,  and  so,  by  a  device  which  savors  a  little  of 
juggling,  it  may  be  possible  to  say  that  he  has  received  a  liberal 
college  education  and  a  full  four  years  course  in  the  professional 
school.  • 

If  then  the  college  course  is  nominally  four  years,  and  that  of 
the  professional  school  is  nominally  four  years,  the  two  courses 
can  be  completed  in  seven  years  or  less  under  this  aiTangement, 
but  it  is  an  arrangement  which  fails  to  meet  the  duty  of  the 
college  by  making  naiTow  instead  of  broad  culture. 
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This  plan  is  possible  as  yet,  only  in  an  institution  that  has  its- 
own  college  and  professional  schools.  The  student  in  the  separate 
college  has  no  opportunity  for  such  an  abridgement.  Hence  the 
discussion  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  small  college. 

Another  way  is  so  to  arrange  elective  courses  that  a  capable  and 
mdustrious  student  can  cover  enough  hours  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  four  years. 

Still  a  third  way  is  frankly  to  declare  requirements  for  admission 
high  enough  to  warrant  the  confen-ing  of  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
three  years. 

Each  of  these  three  methods  is  now  in  vogue  in  one  or  another 
of  American  universities,  and  in  each  the  college  course  is  reduced 
to  less  than  four  years,  and  generally  by  early  specializing. 

In  Harvard  the  old  four  years '  course  is  abridged  one-fourth ; 
the  same  is  true  of  Columbia;  in  New  York  University  by  nearly 
as  much ;  in  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  it  has  never  been  more  than  three 
years ;  while  at  Cornell  it  is  now  possible  to  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  upon  two  years  of  undergraduate  college  work  if  the  can- 
didate takes  a  full  four  years '  course  in  the  medical  school  under 
the  Cornell  iaculty. 

In  some  instances  electives  are  so  provided  that  on  completing 
the  junior,  or  third  year,  in  college,  a  student  may  undertake 
courses  of  study  in  the  graduate  division  if  they  are  of  a  sort  to 
bear  directly  upon  his  intended  professional  studies,  especially  the 
theological  or  pedagogical. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the  universities  the  senior  (or 
fourth)  year  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  col- 
lege course  and  has  been  merged  in  the  professional  or  graduate 
scliool. 

Gradually,  the  college  is  being  squeezed  out.  There  is  no  longer 
a  question  whether  the  college  course  should  be  shortened.'  No 
student,  today,  needs  to  spend  more  than  three  years,  or,  in  at 
least  one  instance,  more  than  two  in  college,  if  he  will  only  con- 
tinue his  professional  studies  in  the  same  institution :  —  a  sort  of 
chromo  inducement  to  deal  exclusively  with  that  establishment* 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  results  are  bad,  but  this  i» 
far  from  a  wholesome  state  of  things  for  college  work  proper  (if 
college  work  is  proper)  and  for  colleges  that  are  not  directly 
linked  to  a  professional  school. 

With  the  present  standards  of  admission  in  the  Eastern  States^ 
and  probably  too  in  the  Western,  a  student  who  completes  the- 
first  three  years  of  college  work  is  certamly  qualified  to  begin  hia 
strictly  professional  training.  The  devices  adopted  by  universities 
—  meaning  now,  by  that  term,  those  institutions  which  have  pro- 
fessional schools  as  well  as  colleges  of  literature,  science  and  the 
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liberal  arts  —  those  devices  are  at  once  an  evidence  that  these 
institutions  consider  a  student  qualified  for  professional  study  at 
the  end  of  his  junior  year.  They  are  also  a  tacit  adnaission  that 
he  is  then  qualified  for  his  bachelor's  degree,  so  far  as  non-pro- 
fessional study  is  concerned. 

At  a  dinner  recently,  the  president  of  Columbia  University 
declared  that  that  institution  "  stands  first  of  aU  for  the  broad  basis 
of  a  liberal  education^  and  then  for  the  severest  and  most  precise 
training  of  the  specialist  in  scholarship.  To  give  that  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  most  catholic  spirit  and  by  the  most  effective  means 
is  the  glad  task  of  the  old  college.  Some  day,  every  department 
of  our  special  training  will  rest  upon  that  liberal  education  as  a 
basis."  That  last  remark  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  liberal 
education  such  as  the  old  college  gives  ought  to  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  entering  upon  special  training.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  soundness  of  the  principle  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
speaker,  and  we  must  conclude  that,  in  his  estimation,  the  liberal 
education  is  accomplished  in  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
freshman  year,  for  Columbia  is  one  of  the  universities  in  which 
the  student  can  pass  from  the  college  into  the  professional  school 
one  year  before  he  receives  his  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  or  sci- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  the  universities  that  use  this  contrivance 
for  abbreviating  the  time  in  college,  require  an  additional  year  of 
imdergraduate  work  from  a  student  who  may  wish  to  go  elsewhere 
for  his  professional  training.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  can  avail 
himself  of  this  oppoitunity  is  an  explicit  permission,  and  an  im- 
plicit invitation  to  him  to  complete  his  college  course  with  three 
years  of  study  in  the  college. 

Those  who  do  not  make  use  of  that  opportunity  are  nevertheless 
as  well  qualified  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  to  enter  upon 
so  called  advanced  work  in  other  lines  as  in  law  or  medicine  or 
theology,  and  they  are  as  fully  entitled  to  the  bachelor's  degree  as 
are  those  who  are  going  on  with  distuictly  professional  study,  but 
they  are  discriminated  against  for  no  very  apparent  reason  except 
that  the  university  desires  to  maintain  a  nominal  four  years' 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S. 

It  is  tills  discrimination  alone  that  puts  the  undergraduate  course 
in  a  university  upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  in  an  isolated  col- 
lege. Those  students  who  cut  short  the  period  of  their  college 
course  do  not  receive  as  high  or  as  broad  culture  as  do  those  who 
complete  a  four  years'  course  in  "the  small  college."  But  they 
do  "  save  "  a  year,  without  losing  prestige  and  that  works  hard- 
ship to  the  Small  College.  The  consequent  danger  to  the  college 
may  be  insidious  rather  than  imminent,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real. 

We  are  rapidly  nearing  a  point  where  the  demands  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  profession  are  such  that  a  student  cannot  hope  to  meet 
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them  in  addition  to  acquiring  a  non-technical  college  education, 
before  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  such  a  contingency 
the  college  course  must  go. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  condition  could  not  be  remedied, 
but  to  continue  it  when  it  admits  of  a  remedy  is  worse.  Where, 
if  not  in  the  college,  may  a  student  expect  to  find  liberal  as  dis- 
tinguished from  specialized  culture?  And  if  the  college  is  to 
provide  liberal  culture  why  should  the  college  courses  of  the  uni- 
versitis  be  specialized  so  greatly  as  they  have  been  of  late  ?  Why 
made  so  teclinical,  so  narrow,  so  much  in  the  nature  of  true  uni- 
versity work  as  distinguished  from  true  college  work  ?  It  is  not 
merely  because  a  man  today  must  be  a  specialist  in  order  to  excel. 
If  that  necessity  is  a  fact  it  receives  due  consideration  in  its 
legitimate  place  when  the  student  enters  upon  his  higher  work, 
whether  as  a  candidate  for  a  profession  or  as  an  advanced  student 
in  arts  or  pure  science ;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  alone,  or 
chiefly,  that  the  college  courses  have  been  differentiated  into  hxm- 
dred  of  electives,  or  in  groups  representing  one  or  another  pre- 
dominant order  of  study.  It  is  rather  because  the  undergraduate, 
when  he  enters  college,  knows  that  before  he  can  expect  to  com- 
plete a  four  years '  course  he  must  face  tlie  necessity  of  beginning 
his  professional  studies,  and  then  is  bound  to  arise  the  annoying 
question,  "  Of  what  use  will  such  and  such  subject  be  to  me  in  a 
profession  wholly  alien  to  it  ? "  and  it  imperatively  demands  an 
answer.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  good  liberal 
education  without  losing  the  opportunity  for  special  traming  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  also  to  secure  the  special  training  without 
foregoing  a  broad  general  education.  As  matters  are  in  our  uni- 
versities at  present,  he  cim  do  neither  of  these  things. 

If  his  college  work  could  be  begun  lower  and  earlier,  or  if  it 
could  be  completed  earlier,  it  could  be  made,  as  it  ought  to  be 
made,  a  course  which  would  permit  him  to  mingle  among  intelli- 
gent people  with  some  ability  to  appreciate  subjects,  and  move- 
ments in  other  channels  than  the  narrow  ones  to  which  present 
curricula  restrict  his  observations.  iVnd  then  his  professional 
knowledge,  when  acquired,  would  stand  as  a  superstructure  upon 
a  f omidation  broad  enough  to  support  it, —  not  like  a  pyramid  upon 
its  apex.  To  secure  first  this  broad  foundation  is  the  more  desira- 
ble because  almost  the  only  time  one  has  for  acquiring  general 
culture  is  during  his  college  days,  whereas  the  remainder  of  his 
life  is  devoted  to  the  specialty.  It  may  be  the  years  subsequent 
to  his  first  graduation  more  than  the  preceding  ones  that  vnil 
determine  the  final  lines  of  his  specializing. 

The  separate  colleges  must  maintain  tlie  same  standards  of 
scholarship  as  are  required  by  the  universities,  or  higher,  if  they 
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would  live;  they  cannot,  therefore,  admit  students  on  lower 
requirements  without  discredit,  and  they  cannot,  so  long  as  the 
universities  nominally  require  four  years,  graduate  their  students 
in  less  time,  although  the  universities  themselves  do  not  strictly 
abide  by  that  requirement.  Hence  the  vexing  problem  of  exist- 
ence for  the  colleges. 

Thus  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  American  universities  at 
present,  by  maintaining  two  standards,  are  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  bachelor's  degree,  requiring  one  limit  of  time  and  of 
^ittainments  for  the  virrual  completion  of  an  undergraduate  course 
by  such  of  their  students  as  will  continue  their  professional  studies 
in  the  same  university,  and  a  further  limit  for  those  who  pureue 
^aduate  work  there  or  elsewhere,  or  professional  study  elsewhere, 
or  who  do  not  continue  imiversity  work  at  all.  Of  necessity  this 
higher  limit  must  be  reached  by  students  from  other  colleges  who 
may  desire  to  go  on  with  advanced  work  in  these  universities,  and 
if  such  colleges  themselves  have  no  graduate  or  professional 
•departments,  i.  e.,  if  they  occupy  the  generally  recognized  field  of 
an  American  college  as  distinct  from  the  university,  the  course  for 
their  students  is  full  four  years  on  the  highest  requirements,  or 
there  is  no  degree.  It  is  not  the  high  grade  of  the  universities 
that  is  hurting  the  college,  it  is  this  double  standard. 

This  condition  must  eventually  undermine  the  patronage  and 
^support  of  the  separate  colleges.  How  long  they  can  stand  it  may 
be  a  question,  but  that  they  must  suffer  from  it  more,  the  longer 
it  is  continued  and  the  further  it  is  pushed,  scarcely  admits  of 
question.  They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  die  meekly.  If  it  is 
imposed  upon  them  that  their  bachelor's  degree  shall  mean  more 
than  that  from  the  universities,  they  could  hardly  be  blamed  if,  in 
return,  they  resorted  to  a  liberal  conferment  of  the  mastership  or 
of  the  doctorate  upon  more  slender  attainments  than  are  demanded 
by  the  larger  institutions,  or  even  as  an  honorary  distinction.  Such 
an  example  of  atavism  would  be  regrettable  —  but  it  might  have 
a  good  effect  upon  the  universities. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  completion  of  a  course  in  the 
gynuiasium  fits  a  student  to  enter  the  univeraity,  where  he  special- 
izes as  he  pleases.  The  Russian  gymnasia  carry  him,  at  most,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  an  American  college,  the 
German  gymnasia  about  one  year  farther. 

Somewhat  less  preparation  is  required  to  enter  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge University  than  to  enter  the  leading  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try, and  three  years  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  course  there. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  adequate  preparation  for  real  uni- 
versity work,  such  as  advanced  investigations  or  research,  could 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  college  course,  that  is  regarded  as 
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fully  attained  in  foreign  institutions  when  students  reach  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  end  of  our  junior  year ;  and  the  same  is  true 
for  the  beginnmg  of  special  or  professional  study  in  any  line. 

There  is  then,  no  very  good  reason  for  placing  the  bachelor's 
degree  so  high  as  it  is  in  America,  at  present,  or  for  requiring  so 
advanced  preparation  for  profitable  work  in  college. 

How  shall  the  colleges  find  relief?  Gifts  of  money  cannot 
overcome  the  difficulty,  no  matter  how  large  they  may  be ;  money 
in  large  sums  will  be  essential  to  the  life  of  the  colleges  as  well  aa 
of  the  universities ;  but  large  endowments  cannot  add  one  hour  to 
the  day,  or  extend  the  period  of  youth,  or  increase  the  rate  at 
which  a  student  can  acquire  knowledge,  and  unless  these  things 
can  be  done  some  other  change  must  be  had  than  that  which  can 
be  bought.  As  we  have  seen  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
the  college  course  shall  be  shortened  if  it  is  to  begin  with  the 
present  entrance  requirements ;  that  is  now  un  fait  accompli.  The 
question  is  rather  whether  the  present  stiitus  should  be  maintained 
or  the  former  restored ;  whether  the  universities  might  not  with 
propriety  and  with  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, institute  a  system  by  which  those  students  who  feel  that  four 
years  of  college  instruction  and  college  associations  are  preferable 
to  three,  might  be  permitted  to  start  upon  such  a  course  at  a  point 
from  wliich  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  a  higher  stage  of  culture 
than  is  now  attained  and  yet  be  no  later  in  entering  upon  pro- 
fessional study.     That  is  not  an  impossibility. 

What  might  we  expect  as  the  outcome  of  present  conditions  ? 
A  few  years  ago  a  dozen  prominent  universities  united  in  The 
Association  of  American  Universities,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of 
higher  education.  Such  an  organization  could  hardly  be  viewed 
by  the  colleges  without  apprehension.  While  possessing  no 
authority  it  can  nevertheless  be  powerful  to  work  good  or  harm. 
Will  it  become  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  efforts  for  higher 
education,  and  drive  out  or  buy  out  the  others,  as  in  the  industrial 
world  ?  Will  the  members  of  such  a  consolidation  or  trust  agree 
upon  the  territory  for  each  constituent  like  the  express  companies, 
or  perhaps  emulate  the  anthracite  coal  companies  by  limiting  the 
yearly  educational  output?  Or  will  finally  some  one  of  them  try 
to  dominate  if  not  absorb  all  the  rest  ? 

A  simpler  solution  for  the  present,  at  least,  and  one  that  could 
work  harm  to  none  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Let  the  imivei-sities  do  openly  and  avowedly  what  tliey  now  to 
some  extent  do  evasively ;  let  them  declare  tliat  the  end  of  the 
present  third  or  junior  year  in  college  reaches  a  level  of  scholar- 
ship entitling  the  student  to  the  degi-ee  of  bachelor  and  fitting  him 
for  either  professional  or  postgraduate  work  —  and  this  for  all 
college  students  alike. 
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Let  them  call  this  the  fourth  or  senior  year,  and  call  the  present 
freshman  the  sophomore  or  second  year. 

Let  them  receive  students  who  prepare  for  present  freshman 
standing  as  second  yeai*  students  or  sophomores,  with  the  under- 
standing that  three  years  more  are  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
the  undergraduate  course. 

Let  them  oflfer  the  opportunity  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  to 
begin  college  work  as  freshmen  a  year  lower  than  at  present,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  students  and  tlieir  parents  to  decide  whether  they 
will  prefer  four  yeiirs  in  college  to  one  year  more  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  with  three  in  college. 

The  separate  college  then  could  do  likewise  without  discredit. 
Then  let  the  college  course  be  devoted  to  broad  culture,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  tlie  graduate  could  specialize  more  completely  and 
more  intelligently  than  now.  That  is  the  plan  by  which  the  able 
scholars  of  today  were  produced. 

This  would  be  not  quite  the  same  thmg  as  lowering  the  course 
by  just  a  yef^r.  It  would  graduate  the  students  as  high  as  many 
now  go  —  quite  high  enough ;  it  would  give  equal  privilege  to  all ; 
it  would  make  possible  such  a  college  course  that  neither  the  col- 
lege nor  the  university  would  be  undertaking  the  kind  of  work 
that  should  more  properly  be  done  by  the  other. 

L'^ntil  something  like  this  is  done  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  col- 
lege **  liberal  education  as  a  basis "  upon  which  to  rest  special 
training,  can  hardly  be  fulfilled. 

The  university  that  would  do  this  would  take  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  educational  progress,  and  a  feeling  of  relief,  great  and 
immediate,  would  result  to  the  colleges  throughout  the  whole 
country  over  the  prospect  of  a  live  and  let  live  policy.  The  inter- 
ests of  both  lower  and  higher  education  would  be  subserved  by  it, 
and  the  universities  themselves  would  feel  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 
increased  number  of  students  in  their  graduate  departments,  where 
the  numbers  would  be  swelled  by  graduates  from  the  small  colleges. 

It  would  require  great  self-confidence  in  an  institution  to  ven- 
ture alone  upon  such  a  measure.  No  one  that  felt  secure  in  doing 
it  would  feel  the  need  of  it ;  indeed,  the  feeling  of  security  would 
be  due  to  the  consciousness  of  not  needing  to  do  it ;  while  those 
which  most  feel  the  need  are  not  strong  enough  to  venture  upon 
it  against  the  possibly  adverse  criticism  of  the  old  and  strong  uni- 
versities. But  if  any  institution,  large  or  small,  would  declare  in 
favor  of  such  a  policy  and  would  lead  off  in  acting  upon  it,  it 
would  not  be  surprishig  to  see  all  the  rest,  large  and  small,  vieing 
with  one  another  in  their  haste  to  follow  suit.  The  suggestion  is 
offered  in  all  modesty  and  deference,  that  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  could  do  a  real  service   to  the  cause  of  higher 
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education  by  exerting  its  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  such  a 
movement.  The  regard  paid  to  geograpliical  distribution  in  its 
membership  would  be  helpful  in  this  matter. 

As  far  as  New  York  institutions  are  concerned,  there  would  be 
abimdant  justification  for  it  in  the  attitude  of  the  Regents  of  the 
l^niversity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  To  conform  to  certain 
rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  this  Board  will  register  a  diploma 
with  the  rank  of  "  College  "  if  the  holder  of  it  luis  liad  four  years 
of  high  school  training  and  two  of  college  ;  or  three  of  high  school 
and  three  of  college ;  or  a  preparation  for  college  as  low  as  two 
years  of  higli  school  work,  if  followed  by  a  four  years '  course  in 
college.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  New  York  institu- 
tion to  avail  itself  of  the  highest  admission  requirements  and  the 
least  college  work  m  order  to  send  its  students  into  the  pro- 
fessional scliool,  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities.    Truly,  the  college  is  in  peril. 
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THE  CLARKSON  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOaY. 

THIS  institution  is  unique  if  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  history 
of  educational  endowments.  It  was  founded,  in  1895,  in  lov- 
ing memory  of  their  brother,  Thomas  Streatfeild  Clarkson,  by  Eliza- 
beth, Lavinia  and  Frederica  Clarkson,  who  live  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
where  the  School  is  located.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  representative 
educational  centre,  in  northern  New  York, —  one  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  being  located  at  Potsdam,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, twelve  miles  distant,  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  Its  location  nine- 
teen miles  from  Massena  Springs  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  fifty 
miles  from  Saranac  Lake,  places  it  near  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region  with  a  remarkably  healthy  climate. 

The  aim  of  the  Clarkson  School  is  to  provide  technological 
coeducation, —  to  oflfer  in  the  one  institution  to  men  and  women 
equally  thorough  four  years'  college  courses  in  the  applied  and 
economic  sciences,  engineering  and  technologj'.  It  is  thus  a  dis- 
tinctively professional  school.  The  four  years'  courses  are  for 
men,  in  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering ;  for  women,  in 
domestic  engineering. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  School.  Enti'ance  is 
entirely  by  diploma,  certificate  or  credential  representing  the 
required  four  years'  high  school  preparation,  and  issued  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  whose 
charter  the  School  is  organized  and  the  degrees  conferi'ed.  Whether 
this  preparation  has  been  taken  in  New  York  State  schools  regis- 
tered by  the  Regents  or  outside  the  State,  all  credentials  are  8ul> 
mitted  to  them  for  final  approval. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  taken  in  common,  by  the 
men  and  women,  except  a  small  fraction  in  technology.  It  in- 
cludes instruction  in  language,  science,  mathematics,  drawing  and 
technology.  Its  aim  is  distinctly  cultural,  in  spirit  and  method, 
providing  the  elements  of  a  liberal  and  scientific  education,  and 
laying  a  substantial  foundation  for  future  technical  studies.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  economics  and  sociology  only  are  studied  in 
common  by  all  the  students.  The  remaining  work  is  specialized, 
subdivided,  and  gi'ouped  around  the  leading  technical  instruction 
required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  branch  pursued,  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  for  all  courses. 

Men  and  women  alike  have  the  same  respective  status  in  this 
institution,  whether  in  the  faculty  or  among  the  student  body. 
Almost  all  of  the  lectures,  drafting  instruction  and  laboratory 
practice  are  taken  by  them  in  common.  The  specialized  instruc- 
tion for  women  differs  from  that  for  men  only  in  kind,  not  in 
degree.  Thus,  courses  in  sanitary  science  and  building  construc- 
tion are  taking  by  the  women  along  with  the  civil  engineering 
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.students ;  heating  and  ventilation  with  the  mechanical  engineeiing 
students ;  electricity  and  magnetism,  electric  lighting  and  distri- 
bution, telegraphy  and  telephony,  with  the  electrical  engineering 
students;  and  extended  courses  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
Analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  organic  chemical  analysis  are  taken 
with  the  chemical  students. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  purely  vocational  exercises,  those 
peculiar  to  woman's  sphere  of  activity  and  work,  the  same  general 
principle  is  carried  out  as  with  the  engineering  courses  for  men. 
That  is,  in  the  course  for  women,  there  are  810  actual  hours  of 
practical  work,  in  sloyd,  cooking,  sewing,  embroidering  and  laun- 
dering, just  as  in  tlie  mechanical  engineering  course,  for  instance, 
for  men,  there  are  810  actual  hours  of  pmctical  work  in  iron  and 
steel  forging,  woodworking,  pattern-making  and  moulding,  machme 
shop  and  mechanical  construction.  There  are  thirty-six  weeks  in 
the  school  year,  divided  into  two  semesters,  with  an  average  of 
eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  each  week. 

Where  are  young  women  to  be  found  who  wish  to  take  this 
kind  of  a  college  course  ?  What  do  they  expect  to  do  in  life  ? 
In  the  decade,  from  1860  to  1870,  there  were  established  five 
engineering  schools  or  departments  of  existing  institutions  in 
addition  to  the  seven  then  in  opei-ation.  Such  a  movement,  a 
distinct  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  education,  was  cotem- 
poraneous  ^vith  the  development  of  the  so-called  Land  Grant 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  ilechanic  Arts,  established  in 
every  State  and  Territory  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862.  Where 
did  these  institutions  find  young  men  wiio  wished  to  take  such  a 

•  college  course?     What  did  they  expect  to  do  in  life? 

The  past  third  of  a  century  of  technological  education  for  men, 
with  the  first  fruits  of  the  har^'est  now  coming  to  perfection,  fur- 
nishes suiRcient  answer.  This  period  has  witnessed  a  remarkable 
-educational  evolution  with  far  reacliing  social  significance.  With 
it  there  has  been  a  healthy  growth  in  freedom  of  action,  choice  of 
vocation  and  education  for  life.  Not  all  men  have  cared  for  the 
typical  college  course  in  classics  and  mathematics.  To-day  not 
all  women  care  for  similar  instruction.  They  are  now  seeking 
adaptive  education  as  the  best  preparation  for  life,  just  as  the  men 
did  half  a  century  ago.  For  they  have  passed  beyond  French  and 
prescribed  accomplishments,  to  electives  in  science  and  the  liberal 
arts,  engineering  and  technologj'.      This  twentieth  centurj'  phase 

•  of  Academic  freedom  can  but  aid  in  the  most  wholesome  manner 
the  further  evolution  of  the  American  type  of  womanhood.  It 
will  develop  as  distinct  and  representative  types  as  the  past  half 

•  centurj'  has  witnessed  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  enjoyed  the 
same  educational  privileges  now  accorded  to  women.  In  this 
Important  work  the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology  is  prepared 
to  do  its  part,  with  thorough  and  fully  organized  courses  of  in- 

.struction  and  most  modem  equipment. 
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EDITORIAL. 

EDUCATION  closes  a  successfal  year  with  this  number.  We  de- 
sire to  thank  our  readers,  contribators  and  advertisers  for 
their  many  kind  expressions  and  their  loyal  sapport,  and  to  ask  for 
their  continued  cooperation.  We  shall  go  on  along  the  same  lines  in 
the  Autumn,  and  hope  that  as  in  the  past  months  an  increasing  con- 
stituency of  the  thoughtful  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  country 
will  welcome  the  monthly  visits  of  this  long-established  journal. 

THE  value  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Every  business  man  knows  that  val- 
uable as  application  to  the  routine  of  the  office  may  be,  this  kind  of 
devotion  to  business  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  a  large  success. 
Some  one  must  get  out  into  the  field  and  come  in  contact  with  that 
which  is  new  and  fresh  in  the  great  busy  world  where  others  are  battling 
with  like  difficulties  and  striving  to  master  similar  problems.  The  quick- 
ening of  mind,  the  clarifying  of  vision  and  the  stimulus  to  courage 
resulting  from  such  contact  with  other  business  men  and  methods  justi- 
fies large  expenditures  of  time  and  money  and  no  live  business  man 
hesitates  to  put  out  what  will  bring  in  these  larger  returns  of  ability, 
interest  and  success.  So  the  live  teacher  or  superintendent  who  has 
once  experienced  the  stimulating  influences  of  one  of  these  great  meet- 
ings, made  up  of  the  master  minds  and  successful  workers  in  this  great 
(if  not  the  greatest)  department  of  human  effort,  will  feel  that  it  is  a 
necessity  to  keep  in  frequent  touch  with  them.  Cobwebs  gather  in  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  the  warehouse.  They  must  be  brushed  away 
and  the  mind  must  be  kept  in  a  fresh,  clean,  healthy  environment.  The 
program  of  the  Minneapolis  meeting  is  a  guarantee  of  the  exceptional 
value  of  the  opportunity.  Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent  fossil- 
ism  and  to  keep  a  teacher  up  to  date  and  groicinf/^  than  atttendance  on 
these  annual  gatherings  of  educators. 

THE  relations  of  the  library  to  the  school  or  college  are  more  widely 
perceived  and  fully  appreciated  than  ever  before.  A  greater 
effort  is  being  made  to  render  the  books  practically  serviceable  to  the 
students  as  well  as  to  the  teachers,  and  the  results  abundantly  justify 
the  new  methods.  We  note  some  significant  facts  and  important  sug- 
gestions in  the  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
William  Coolidge  Lane,  on  the  subject  of  special  reference  libraries. 
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" These  libraries,"  he  says,  "serve  a  number  of  different  purposes; 
some  provide  simply  a  few  manuals  and  periodicals  such  as  laboratory 
workers  iind  it  necessary  to  have  at  hand ;  others  contain  somewhat 
extensive  collections  for  the  use  of  advanced  students ;  others  again 
provide  many  copies  of  books  in  much  demand  in  the  larger  elementary 
courses  in  economics,  history,  etc. ;  but  all  agree  in  being  limited  to  a 
special  field  and  in  being  administered  as  reference  libraries,  that  is,  in 
not  allowing  books  to  be  taken  out."  A  classification  of  such  reference 
books  is  given  in  Mr.  Lane's  report  showing  the  following  subjects  and 
the  number  of  volumes  under  each.  Chemistry,  1,594  ;  Physics,  395  ; 
Botany,  709;  Geology,  118;  Mineralogy,  698;  Physical  Geography, 
523;  Zoology,  266;  Classics,  3,582;  History,  2,160;  United  States 
History,  891  ;  Political  Economy,  1,143;  Social  Questions,  841 ;  Child 
Memorial  (English),  4,127;  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance),  536;  Ger- 
man, 503;  French,  2,453;  Sanskrit,  906 ;  Semetic,  1,102;  Mathemat- 
ics, 446;  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  15;  Engineering,  4,886;  Music, 
167;  Philosophy,  599;  Fine  Arts,  808;  Architecture,  259;  Preachers' 
Library,  94;  The  Study,  59. 

THE  American  flag  was  never  more  highly  honored  than  when  it  was 
quietly  lowered  by  General  Wood,  at  Havana,  Cuba,  May, 20th, 
at  the  close  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  fair  island  by  the  United 
States  and  at  the  birth  moment  of  the  new  Republic  of  Cuba.  Perhaps 
in  its  far-reaching  significance  there  was  never  in  the  relations  of  sov- 
ereign states  a  more  dramatic  and  consequential  moment  than  this. 
The  whole  world  looks  on  in  amazement,  beholding  the  relinquishment 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  government  in  order  to  give  the 
great  gift  of  freedom  to  a  brave  but  weak  nation  unable  otherwise  to 
achieve  its  own  independence.  This  act  on  our  part,  of  freely  yielding 
up  all  claims  to  a  rich  prize  which  had  been  fairly  won  by  great  expendi- 
tures of  the  nation's  money  and  blood,  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in 
history.  It  is  an  object  lesson  of  righteousness  to  the  whole  world. 
Any  person  who  can  contemplate  the  spectacle  unmoved  is  either  inca- 
pable of  taking  in  its  significance  or  else  wholly  lacking  in  patriotism. 
The  splendid  work  of  physical,  moral  and  mental  cleansing  which  has 
preceded  the  formal  transference  of  power  to  the  Cuban  Republic  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  triumphs  of  American  genius.  Everywhere 
the  work  of  education, —  mental  and  moral  training  for  the  highest  citi- 
zenship and  the  truest  manhood  and  womanhood,  is  being  carried  on  in 
our  new  possessions  by  a  peaceful  band  of  earnest  workers.  Battles 
and  victories  are  heralded  far  and  wide  amid  flaunting  banners  and 
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clanging  cymbals.  No  such  demonstrations  accompany  the  quiet  work 
of  uplifting  and  emancipation  which  is  going  on  in  the  places  where 
oppression  and  ignorance  and  lust  and  greed  have  so  long  held  sway. 
But  the  victories  are  no  less  real  and  magnificent.  The  results  have 
already  abundantly  justified  the  expenditure  of  precious  lives  and 
money  necessary  to  reach  the  ends  which  have  been  steadily  held  in 
view  by  our  ralers  —  the  lamented  dead  and  the  distinguished  living. 
The  mouths  and  pens  of  cavilers  and  critics  should  be  stopped  by  the 
splendid  facts.  No  loyal  American  can  fail  to  thrill  with  conscious 
pride  as  he  helps  to  swell  the  chorus  that  shouts  ^  ^  Cuba  Libre  '*  so  that 
the  whole  world  shall  hear.  And  no  nobler  work  for  patriot  and 
humanitarian  can  be  conceived  than  that  which  remains  —  the  work  of 
carrying  forward  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are 
hungry  to  learn  and  who  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the 
full  measure  of  blessing  that  follows  the  free  flag  in  a  free  land. 


FOBEiaN  NOTES. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING  OF    SECONDARY   TEACHERS.  STATUS  IN 

FRANCE. 

One  of  the  topics  submitted  for  reports  and  discussion  in  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Secondary  Education,  Paris,  1900,  was  that  of 
the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers.  As  a  result  of  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  the  Congress  unanimously  resolved: 
**That  teachers  of  secondary  schools  ought  to  receive  an  education  in 
pedagogics,  at  once  theoretic  and  practical,  comprising  the  history  of 
education,  the  discussion  of  metho<ls  and  the  practical  application  of 
principles  and  methods."  The  work  of  the  Congress  has  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  which  the  problem  had  already  created  in  several 
European  countries  and  has  led  in  France  to  official  investigations  more 
exhaustive  than  those  of  the  committee  that  worked  up  the  Congress. 

The  notion  that  teaching  is  a  profession  requiring  special  preparation 
and  definite  credentials  has  long  been  recognized  throughout  the  mod- 
ern world,  but  it  is  very  generally  limited  to  the  narrow  field  of  ele- 
mentary teaching.  Theoretically  the  principle  has  been  accepted  in 
France  for  the  entire  range  of  education,  and  that  country  possesses 
the  most  notable  institution  in  the  world  devoted  nominally  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  Ecole  Normala  Superieure  of  Paris.  The  history  of  this 
establishment  dates  from  a  decree  of  the  Convention  of  1 794 ;  but  in 
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its  original  form  it  existed  less  than  a  year.  It  was  re-established  in 
1808  as  a  ^'pensionnat  normal"  and  received  its  present  designation 
in  1845.  Two  years  later  it  was  installed  in  its  permanent  home  in 
the  Rue  d'  Ulm.  It  is  a  graduate  school,  only  young  men  possessed  of 
the  bachelor's  degree  being  admitted  to  the  rigid  competitive  examina- 
tion by  which  students  are  selected  for  its  privileges.  Their  expensea 
are  borne  by  the  State  for  the  three  years  of  the  course,  and  Ihey  are 
pledged  to  serve  for  ten  years  in  the  higher  orders  of  public  education. 
Only  Frenchmen  or  naturalized  citizens  can  compete  for  admission  to 
the  school ;  but  the  element  of  difference  is  not  wanting  in  its  commu- 
nity life,  as  its  inmates  come  from  every  province  of  France. 

In  French  classification,  the  school  is  ranked  as  a  University ;  it  cor- 
responds, indeed,  to  a  philosophic  faculty  with  emphasis  on  pedagogy. 
The  liberal  spirit  and  inspiring  intiuence  of  the  institution  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  alma  mater  of  many  of  the  most  renowned 
savants  and  literateurs  who  have  given  distinction  to  the  French  Re- 
public.    But  what  concerns  us  here  is  the  nature  of  the  professional  or 
pedagogic  training  which  the  students  receive.     Strictly  speaking  this 
is  limited  to  the  third  year  of  the  course.     The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
general  study,  at  the  end  of  which  the  student  must  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  letters  or  in  science  according  to  the 
section  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.     The  second  year  is  given 
to  specialized  study ;  in  the  section  of  letters  the  specialization  pertains 
to  the  particular  branches  the  study  has  taken  up;  in  the  section  of  , 
science  to  preparation  for  a  second  licentiate  to  be  designated  by  the 
branch  of  science  which  the  student  follows.     In  the  third  year  all  the 
students  prepare  for  the  afjrc(jation.     This  is  an  examination  for  a 
peculiar  scholastic  distinction,  namely,  (tgrc[fc,  without  which  no  one 
can  be  a  full,  (titular)  professor  in  a  lycee.     A  teacher  may  be  a/jregd 
in  any  one  of  eight  orders,  —  philosophy,   letters,   historj  and  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  modern  languages,  mathematical  sciences,  physical  sci- 
ences and  natural  sciences.     As  no  special  syllabus  is  issued  for  the 
examination,  it  is  impossible  that  the  candidate  should  "cram"  for  it, 
he  must  master  his  subject.     The  (((/n'tjation  comprises  two  distinct 
examinations,  the  one  written  and  purely  scholastic,  the  other  viva  voce^ 
and  including  the  theory  of  the  conduct  of  lessons  and  practical  exhibi- 
tions of  method.     In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  examinaton  the 
candidate  has  followed  the  lectures  on  education  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
has  had  a  fortnight's    practice  in  a  lycee.     Such  is  the  general  view  of 
the  Higher  Normal  School  from  the  standpoint  of  the  official  regula- 
tions. 
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There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  spirit  —  an  atmosphere  as  it  were  —  in 
this  institution  which  has  a  wonderful  efifect  upon  the  students,  and 
which  can  only  be  described  by  one  intimately  familiar  with  its  life. 
This  has  been  recently  attempted  by  the' Director  of  the  Science  sec- 
tion, M.  Jules  Tannery,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Revue  Inter- 
natiojiole  de  V  EnseUjneiitent  of  April.  The  article  was  inspired  by 
the  general  agitation  of  the  problem  here  considered. 

The  points  upon  which  M.  Tannery  insists  are,  "  The  life  in  com- 
mon, the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  passion  for  work."  '•  If  these  be  pre- 
served," he  says,  ^^  if  the  best  students  are  given  to  the  school,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  I  insist  upon  this  last  point,  the  quality  of  the 
recruitment.  The  masters  alone,  let  us  repeat  it,  do  not  make  the 
school,  it  is  rather  the  students.  Because  the  latter  are  excellent  when 
they  enter,  and  because  they  live  together,  they  develop  and  form  each 
other."  The  intercourse  between  students  and  professors  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  exceedingly  free  and  personal ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  science  section.  "No  where,"  says  M.  Tannery,  '*  is  the  con- 
tact between  teachers  and  students  more  intimate  than  in  our  labora- 
tories." The  method  of  investigation  and  explanation  he  considers 
especially  stimulating  to  the  critical  spirit  which  is  farther  reenforced 
by  the  conferences  of  the  students  with  each  other.  *'  Even,"  adds  M. 
Tannery,  ''  if  the  critical  spirit  has  its  excess  and  must  needs  be 
restrained,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  pedagogy." 

As  the  staff  of  the  institution  is  generally  recruited  from  its  former 
students,  its  methods  and  spirit  have  become  traditional.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  single  school  limited  to  one  hundred  students,  with 
an  annual  admission  of  thirty  or  forty,  could  furnish  professors  for 
very  few  secondary  schools  even  if  this  had  continued  to  be  its  controll- 
ing purpose.  In  reality  it  has  come  to  be  a  school  of  '*  erudition  and 
personal  culture."  Its  students  are  regarded  very  much  as  are  the 
Fellows  of  an  English  University.  They  are  an  elite  circle  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  an  "  endowment  for  research."  Apart  from  this  unique 
institution  so  little  provision  has  been  made  in  France  for  the  training 
of  secondary  teachers  that  her  representatives  in  the  Congress  very 
justly  exclaimed  :   *'  In  this  respect  we  have  everything  to  do." 

Conditions  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  number  of  Education. 

A*  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

In  Miss  Mary  E.  Tooke^s  "  Hand  in  Hand  with  the  Wise  Hen,"  a  story  of  the 
Seasons  is  beautifully  told  in  the  guise  of  a  fine  personification.  It  is  a  simple 
primary  reader  lor  school  or  home,  and  hints  at  an  out-of-door  life,  and  stories  of 
field  and  wood,  wayside  and  garden,  trees  and  wild  animals,  pets  and  wild  nature. 
The  selected  poems  are  choice,  and  the  illustrations  given,  many  of  them,  in  nat- 
ural colors.  As  a  supplementary  reader  or  home  book  for  little  ones,  it  should  be 
welcomed  by  teackera  and  mothers.     Rochester,  N.  Y. :    Williams  &  Rogers. 

Elements  and  Notation  of  Music.  James  M.  McLauthlin.  Mr.  McLauthlin  is 
Director  of  Music  in  Boston  and  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Music  Course ;  he  is 
admirably  qualified  to  prepare  a  technical  work  of  this  sort,  a  work  that  is  su- 
premely needed  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  subjects  considered  are,  pitch  of 
sounds,  length  of  sounds,  rhythm  and  meter,  time  signatures,  conducting,  intervals 
scales,  rules  for  establishing  keys,  expression,  solmization,  chords,  etc.  In  the 
matter  of  definition  Mr.  McLauihlin  is  most  happy  ;  his  definitions  really  define, 
they  are  lucid,  concise,  exact,  and  scientific.  The  book  leaves  nothing  to  suggest 
and  everything  to  commend.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Grammar  School  Geography.  By  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  former  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Cuba.  Fryers  Geographies  have  achieved  an  international  reputation. 
They  are  pedagogical,  scientific,  practical.  The  wide  adoption  of  these  books  is  a 
sufiicient  endorsement  of  their  merit.  They  are  fully  up  to  date  and  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  text  books  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  present  volume 
makes  man  the  central  thought.  Everything  else  is  considered  from  this  stand- 
point. The  earth  Ls  studied  as  the  home  of  man  and  the  theatre  of  his  activities. 
■Commerce  is  given  a  leading  place.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  illustrations  are  Srom 
actual  photographs.  Maps  are  on  a  uniform  scale  of  1000  miles  to  an  inch.  Many 
excellent  original  pictures  make  the  teaching  of  the  subject  easy  and  inspiring  and 
lead  to  good  original  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  We  advise  all  school  ofiicers 
who  are  looking  for  a  geography  constructed  on  correct  lines  and  substantially 
made  in  an  attractive,  well  illustrated  volume  to  examine  Fryers  Grammar  School 
Geography.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

We  have  received  some  samples  of  the  Cosmos  School  Pictures  published  by  the 
<?osmos  Pictures  Company,  296  Broadway,  New  York.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  They  are  of  a  high  order  of  artistic  merit  and  very  reasonable  in  price. 
They  received  the  highest  award  for  their  class  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
They  are  handsome,  permanent,  and  their  slightly  grained  surface  adds  much  to 
•their  artistic  attractiveness.  They  are  in  two  sizes.  About  1 15  subjects  are  of 
large  size,  0x10  and  10x18  inches.  These  are  sold  4  for  25  cents  or  20  for  $1.00. 
The  smaller  size  6x8J  inches  are  10  for  25  cents  or  60  for  SI. 00.  Teachers  in  New 
England  can  see  a  beautiful  display  of  Cosmos  pictures  at  the  store  of  the  J.  L. 
Hammett  Co.,  120  Summer  street,  Boston.  We  believe  that  these  goods  will  have 
a  very  wide  popularity  and  sale. 
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Rock  Haven.  By  Charles  Clark  Munn.  This  is  a  charming  story  of  New  Eng- 
land city  and  country  life,  just  the  book  to  take  on  a  summer  vacation  trip  to 
mountains  or  shore.  The  hero  is  sent  by  a  corporation  of  speculators  to  an  island 
off  the  Maine  coast  to  develope  a. granite  quarry.  The  Company  goes  to  pieces 
.  after  a  stormy  life  of  a  few  months,  with  disastrous  results  to  many  unsuspecting 
investors.  The  hero  manages  to  save  his  intimate  friends  and  shows  himself  a  gen- 
erous and  loyal  financier.  He  finds  on  his  Island  a  rare  exotic  in  the  shape  of  a 
sweet  and  gifted  maiden  whose  character  as  portrayed  is  one  of  the  best  features^ 
of  the  book.  The  sharp  contrasts  afforded  by  the  chapters  on  the  excitements  of 
the  stock  exchange  with  the  quiet  scenes  and  wholesome  characters  on  the  retired 
Island  are  truly  artistic.  It  is  a  volume  which  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth,  so- 
to  speak,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  having  an  excellent  sale.  Boston  ;  Lee  & 
Shepard.    Price,  "$1.60. 

The  series  of  supplementary  readers  under  the  name  of  the  Canterbury  Classics 
is  brilliantly  edited  and  made  up  of  real  classics.  Here  are  the  **  Story  of  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,''  **  The  Gold  Bug,"  by  Poe  ;  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Scott ; 
♦* The  Christmas  Carol"  and  ** The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'*  by  Dickens;  and  a 
half  dozen  others,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  children,  young  and  old.  Nothing  in  the 
series  however,  is  better,  or  better  presented  than  the  familiar  **Rab  and  his 
Friends  and  other  Dog  Stories,"  by  Dr.  John  Brown.  The  story  is  prefaced  by  a 
page  reproduction  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Lines  to  Dr.  John  Brown;  that 
is  a  work  of  art  in  itself.  The  more  than  thirty  illustrations  are  no  less  apt  and 
expressive  than  the  text.  The  biographical  sketch,  included,  is  a  sympathetic, 
finely  conceived  bit  of  literary  work,  and  gives  an  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  lives  that  can  be  brought  before  children.  A  tJrief  bibliography  also  is 
appended  that  must  prove  helpful  to  teachers.  The  annotations  are  sensible. 
Chicago  ;     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Fresh  attention  is  being  drawn  to  English  life  and  institutions  as  a  background 
for  an  intelligent  study  of  American  life  and  institutions  in  both  Grammar  and 
High  Scho(»l  Courses.  The  movement  has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  though 
Child  Histories  and  Young  Folks'  Histories  of  England  have  been  multiplied,  their 
adaptation  to  elementary  and  early  high  school  classes  has  not  been  unquestioned. 
Too  little  has  appeared  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  people,  the  dominant  forces  of 
the  age,  and  too  much  of  the  ruling  houses  and  their  numerous  conflicts.  "  In 
England's  Story"  by  Dr.  Eva  March  Tappan  the  point  has  been  materially 
changed.  This  is  a  very  compact  little  book,  and,  as  the  title  page  indicates,  a 
**  History  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools."  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is 
not  too  much  a  history  and  too  little  a  story,  to  be  well-suited  to  even  the  higher 
elementary  classes.  Here  are  England's  great  battles  from  Hastings  to  Crimea  ; 
but  here  are  also  notices  of  great  public  improvements,  economic  and  scientific  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  ;  printing  and  great  books  ;  educational  and  culture  condi- 
tions ;  manners  and  customs  ;  machinery  and  the  great  industries,  and  the  famous 
World's  Fair.  The  pages  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  text  supplemented  by 
a  number  of  excellent  maps  representing  the  country  at  different  periods,  from^ 
Roman  Britain  to  the  South  African  Boers.  Whether  as  a  text  or  for  the  general 
reader  **  England's  Story  "  is  a  genuinely  valuable  addition  to  the  publications 
upon  the  English  people.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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There  has  come  to  the  reviewer's  table  a  copy  of  "  Psychology  for  Teachers  "  by 
J.  N.  Patrick,  from  the  press  of  the  Educational  Publishing  Company.  It  includes 
:al80  **  Suggestions  on  Method  for  use  in  High  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes." 
It  seems  to  be  a  book  prepared  for  teachers.  The  topics  treated  group  themselves 
binder  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  subject.  Quotation  from  standard  and 
recent  works  are  freely  made.  The  examples  and  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
fresh.  The  style  is  terse  and  simple  ;  the  arrangement  clear  and  of  the  text-book 
order.  The  page  of  questions  following  each  chapter  might  well  have  been  omitted, 
whatever  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  book.  Scant  recognition  is  made  of  Feeling  and 
Will  —  a  single  chapter  indeed  to  both.  Nevertheless  the  treatise  is  one  that  will 
be  found  suggestive  to  teachers  generally,  and  a  most  readable  presentation  of 
^he  vital  principles  of  school  Instruction  under  the  guise  of  Psychology. 

Information  has  come  to  the  Reviewer's  Table  that  the  Lakeside  Literature 
Series  formerly  issued  from  the  Western  Publishing  House  of  Chicago,  has  now 
<come  into  possession  of  the  American  Book  Company.  Book  I.  comprises  the 
JEsop's  Fables  and  Mother  Goose  Melodies;  Book  II.,  Classic  Folk  Stories  and 
Verse  ;  and  Book  III.,  Myths  of  Old  Greece  in  Story  and  Song.  Vol.  II.  contains 
such  children's  Classics  as  Stevenson's  **The  Little  Land,"  and  *» The  Wind"; 
Pha?be  Gary's  **  Legend  of  the  North-Laud  "  ;  Emerson's  **  The  Mountain  and  the 
Squirrel";  and  John  Keble's  *' Things  Bright  and  Beautiful."  In  Book  IIL, 
thirty-one  Greek  Myths  are  given  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  several  prefaces  to 
4he  books  themselves  are  not  the  least  valuable  contribution  made  by  this  series. 
New  York  :     American  Book  Company. 

Standard  First  Reader.  By  Isaac  K.  Funk  and  Montrose  J.  Moses.  At  last 
-we  have  the  scientific,  practical,  pedagogical  primer;  it  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming  but  the  signs  have  pointed  to  its  coming  and  its  advent  is  none  too  soon. 
'There  is  a  plethora  of  first  readers  in  the  schoolbook  market;  their  name  is  legion 
and  they  are  as  varied  in  matter  and  manner  of  making  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  their  being.  As  each  new  primer  arrives  it  marks  an  advance  over  its 
forerunner,  but  the  struggle  toward  the  light  has  been  a  labored  one  and  the  goal 
if  in  sight  never  quite  reached.  Dr.  Funk  has  with  an  appreciation  astonishing 
in  one  not  credited  with  thinking  along  lines  pertaining  to  primary  education,  pro- 
duced a  work  that  is  so  original  and  so  practical  that  one  can  buti  admit  at  once 
the  value  and  usableness  of  his  little  work.  He  promptly  dignifies  the  primer, 
giving  to  the  little  reader  the  kind  of  material  for  his  thought  to  act  upon,  that  is 
most  natural  and  pertinent.  These  basal  thoughts  underlie  his  primer:  a  child 
learns  words  by  trying  to  understand  or  tell  some  thought;  he  will  leani  these 
words  as  readily  if  the  thought  is  something  worth  while  as  if  it  is  trivial;  and  of 
various  instructive  thoughts,  preference  should  be  given  to  those  that  give  in-form- 
ation — that  build  character.  *'The  school  that  does  not  grow  character  is  a 
failure."  The  author  claims  that  the  essentials  for  the  little  ones  are  to  master 
the  fifty-two  sounds  that  make  up  the  English  language  and  get  a  vocabulary.  A 
most  thorough  study  of  sounds  is  made,  music  being  made  a  continuing  accom- 
paniment to  that  end.  The  pictures  are  many,  delightful,  and  illustrative.  The 
lessons  are  progressive  and  most  carefully  graded.  The  book  makes  a  distinct  and 
new  epoch  in  the  production  of  primary  readers;  a  cordial  welcome  awaits  it  from 
•the  hands  6f  all  first  grade  teachers.  With  the  primer  is  a  teacher's  manual  that 
is  replete  with  suggestive  thought  and  useful  information  for  teachers.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
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Richest  among  the  lives  of  all  moderns,  in  inspiration  and  wise  examble,  for 
readers  of  almost  any  age,  is  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  ''  The  Words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  by  Isaac  Thomas,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  American  Literature  touch- 
ing this  unique  and  now  revered  character.  Extracts  are  made  from  his  speeches, 
letters  and  state  papers.  Besides  these,  additions  are  made  of  '^soroe  of  the  best 
things  that  have  been  written  about  him  and  his  words."  Nothing  better  or  more 
usable  has  been  issued  concerning  Lincoln  than  this  book.  Chicago :  American 
Book  Company. 

Among  the  books  of  the  Lippincott  Educational  Series  edited  by  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  is  a  History  of  Education  by  Prof.  £.  L.  Kemp  of  the  Penn.  State 
Normal  School  at  East  Stroudsburg.  This  is  Vol.  Ill  of  the  series.  This  is  a  text 
of  850  well  written  pages,  and  bears  9ut  the  author's  purpose  **to  keep  constantly 
before  the  student's  mind  the  true  character  of  its  (education's)  evolutions,  and 
particularly  enable  him  to  understand  the  genisis  and  nature  of  existing  institu- 
tions, principles  and  methods."  The  reviewer  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Editor  (in 
his  preface)  that  **too  nmch  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  work  of  certain 
heroic  teachers,  and  too  little  emphasis  upon  the  dominant  educational  spirit  of 
the  age, —  the  spirit  which  bred  these  leaders  and  made  possible  their  great  work." 
What  is  better  is  that  the  book  seems  to  have  been  conceived  and  written  in  this 
spirit.  To  the  five  Oriental  nations  and  the  two  classical  nations  about  one  fourth 
of  the  work  is  devoted  ;  about  fifty  pages  to  early  and  mediaeval  christian  educa- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  renaissance  and  later  forces  and  institutions. 
The  selections  and  arrangement  of  material  are  excellent.  The  bibliography  ap- 
pended is  very  brief  but  chosen  with  discretion.  A  feature  of  the  work  entitling 
it  to  commendation  is  the  index  of  twenty-five  pages,  given  with  detail  and  accur- 
acy. Following  the  treatment  of  each  period  is  an  historical  summary  that  will  be 
found  helpful  for  elementary  study  of  the  subject.  The  characterization  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  lower,  including  secondary  schools,  and  has  little  to  say 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Altogether  it  will  be  found  a  most  helpful  book  for 
Public  School  teachers.     Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  May  Cosmopolitan  Is  of  more  than  passiii}?  Interest.  The  Illustrated  article  on  Women 
as  College  Presidents  will  be  read  by  many  readers  of  Edl'CATIon. Rlaclwood^s  Edin- 
burgh Maf/fizine  contains  a  valuable  paper  on  Physical  Training  lu  Scottish  Schools. The 

Duke  of  Argyll  contributes  a  special  article  about  the  approaching  Coronation,  to  the  May 

15th  issue  of  The  Youth's  Companion. The  Interstate  Afedical  Journal  is  an  ably  edited 

publication  of  special  value  to  the  medicjil  fraternity.    It  is  published  monthly  at  St.  Louie, 

Mo. It  makes  one  hungry  to  read    The  Hoston   Cooking  School  Magazine  of  Culinary 

Science  and  Domestic  Economics. The  June  number  of  Success  Is  a  College  number. 

The  Catholic  World  Magazine  heartily  commends  President  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  to  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commlsi^loners. It  woul<l  be  well  for  parents 

and  teachers  generally  to  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Murray  in  the  June  Delineator  on  The  Diso- 
bedient Child. Th-e  Four  Track  Xews,  published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  New 

York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  is  a  bright  and  racy  journal  of  travel  and  education. 

The  illustrations  in  the  June  Century  have  great  variety  and  Include  some  pictures  by 

Maxfield  Parrlsh  in  the  series  on  the  Southwest,  whose  colored  frontispieces  in  the  May  num. 
ber  will  be  remembered,  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Englaml  as  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales;  and  some  interesting  autograpln  of  the  Duke  of  Relchsta«lt(L'AIglon), contributed 
by  General  Henry  31.  Cist.  . 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC, 


No   more   greasy  thumb-marked  bodks,  but  clean,  healthy, 
cloth  bound  copies,  without  extra  expense. 

The  Only  Music  Course  issued  in  Cloth. 

THE   NOVELLO  MU5IC   COURSE, 

Edited  by  F.  E.  HOWARD. 

Hand-book  on  the  Training  of  the  Child  Voice  in  Singing.    Cloth,  35  cents. 

Manual  of  Graded  Sight  Singing  Exercises.     (1200.)     Cloth,  50  cents. 

Primer.    Cloth,  35  cents.  First  Reader.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

Second  Reader.     Cloth,  40  cents. 

^Sample  copies,  returnable,  can  be  had  of  the  publishet^.     A  few  copies  in  board  covers 
can  be  had  at  special  rates.  ' 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.,  21  East  ITth  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Some  Recent  Latin  Books.  Preparatory  and  College. 

WRITING  LATIN,  (Part  One,  Second  Year  Work.) 

By  J.  Edmund  Barss,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchki«»-6Gliool.    Cloth,  80  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 

CICERO,  THE  SECOND  PHILIPPIC 

By  E.  G.  SiHLKB.  Professor  in  New  York  University.    Cloth,  xxxvi-lSi  pages.    Price,  90  cents. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LATIN  ELEGIAC  POETS 

By  Jesse  B.  Cartbr,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University.  Cloth,  xlvU-285  pages. 
Price.  $1.40. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS  I. 

By  Frank  E.  HOCKWOOD,  Professor  of  Latin  In  Bucknell  University.  Cloth,  190  pages.  Price, 
90  cents.  V 

EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN  PROSE 

By  J.  Leverett  Moore,  Professor  In  Vassar  College.    Cloth,  80  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

ELEVEN  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO 

By  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  Professor  In  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Maryland.  Cloth,  xxxlv.285 
pages.    Price,  $1.20. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION 

For  the  first  year  in  college  or  highest  classes  in  seconUarv  schools.  By  Professor  Gildersleevk, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Professor  Lodge,  Teachers' College,  Columbia  University.  188 
pages.    Price,  75  cents.    Key,  GO  cents. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN 

By  Charles  W.  Bain,  Professor  In  South  Carolina  College.   Cloth,  244  pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     (School  Edition) 

By  Professors  Gilders leeye  and  LoDOB.    vl-330  pages.    Price,  80  cents. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     (Third  Edition,  1894) 

Revised  and  enlarged.    By  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.    550  pages.    Price,  $1.20. 

These  books  are  a  part  of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  series,  combining  the  best  results  of 
moderp  scholarship,  with  regard  for  the  practical  necessities  of  the  echool-rooin.  Other  books  in  press 
and  In  preparation  for  early  issue.    Con-espondence  Invited. 

i5iDDREss  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

27-29  WEST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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